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and  retires  to  near  SUeve  GulUn,  where  she 
erects  a  church- — said  to  have  gone  into  North 
Britain  and  erected  seven  Churches  there — said 
to  have  gone  into  England  where  she  was  known 
by  '&i'e  name  6f  Movenna  or  Modwinna-^St. 
Conchessa^^St.  Athracta — St.  Fechin —  erects 
the  monastery  of  Fore  in  the  Co.  Westmeath — 
SL  Aileran  the  Wise — he  is  sometimes  called  He- 
lerany  Aireran,  or  Ereran-^Ultan  abbot  of 
Clonard,  and  Qotmdn  Coss  ahd  Cumin^  both 
abbots  of  ClonmacnoiSf  carried  off'  by  the  plague 
■that  raged  m  the  year  665-^^Colman  successor  of 
Finan  in  Lindisfame — Dispute  relative  to  the 
observance  of  Easter  renewed-^-^a  synod  held  for 
the  purpose  qf  deciding  'this  controversy — In 
this  synod  Cohnan  supports  the  IrisJi  mode  <f 
'observing  the  Easter  festival,  pnd  Agilbert  and 
Wilfrid  the  Roman  practice — The  decision  qf 
the  synod  in  favour  of  the  Roman  observance — 
"The  dispute  about  the  tonsure  also  decided  in 
ihe  syn&d  in  fcsooiir  of  the  Roman  fashion. 

9 
/ 

dECT.   I. 

"RETtriiNiNG  now  to  Ireland,  and  endeavouring 
to'follow'thebrderof  tiirte'as  wdlasi  am  able,  I  have 
first  to<)bserve  that  Cdlittan  Stelkin,  abbot  of  Tirdaglas, 
and  seemingly*  the  imniediate  successor  of  Mocumin, 
(1)  died  in  624  Or  6^5.  (2)  Whether  or  not  he  was 
the  Cohnan  meritioried  among  the  priests  of  the  third 
classbf 'sdints,'(3)  it  is  iliAposiSible  to  determine,  as 
several  other  G^Imins  were  distinguished  at  that 
period  by  their  sanctity,  (4)  and  particularly  St. 
ColYn'an  Hiia-Fiachra,  a  descendant  of  prince  Fiachra 
the  brother  of  Neill^Neigilliach.  (5)  He  was  con- 
tempoi*ary  with  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  (6)  and  seems 
to  have  been  abbot,  and  perhaps  founder,  of  the 
tnonasteiy  of  Seanbotha  in  the  territory  of  Hy-kin- 
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selagh,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain^  called 
in  Irish  Suighe  Lagen^  that  is,  I  believe,  Mount 
Leinster  at  the  borders  of  the  now  counties  of  Car- 
low  and  Wexford.  (7)  Of  his  further  transactions 
or  the  year  of  his  death  we  have  no  account.  His 
memory  was  revered  at  JSeanbotha  on  the  STth  of 
October,  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  (8)  An 
uncertainty,  similar  to  that  relative  to  the  Colman  of 
the  third  class,  occurs  also  with  regard  to  the  priesjt 
FaiUtn  or  Foilan,  who  also  is  reckoned  among  them. 
He  was  neither  Foillan  the  brother  of  St.  Fursey^ 
nor  the  Foillan,  who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  St, 
Livin  to  Brabant ;  whereas  none  of  the  Irish  saints, 
who  removed  to  the  continent,  are  named  in  that 
catalogue.  (9)  'Besides  many  other  saints  of  this 
name,  ( 1 0)  there  was  Failaq  or  Foilan  son  of  Aidus 
9  Mun^ter  prince,  Hi)  perhaps  the  Aidu^,  who  was 
a  young  n;i^n  in  tne  time  of  St.  Senan,  (12)  and 
whose  f^eritj  ruled  in  Iveagh  a  part  of  the  now 
couAty  of  Cork.  (i3)  If  so,  this  Failan  might  hav^e 
belonged  to  the  period  of  the  third  class^  and  have 
bem  the  Eajilan,  who  is  called  the  son  of  an  Irish 
dy^aatf  «nd  said  to  have  been  baptized  and  educated 
by  iSt.  CiQQ^SOgen  or  JCeviu.  (14)  But,  in  the  want 
of  idJsiiiiH^T?  piro;umstance9,  no  decisive  opinion  ca^ 
^  ^Pfiwed*  hi  t;he  same  third  class  we  meet  with  a 
*j^9t  Eroaji.  I  tbink  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
ieiwas  :tibe«anie  as  Ern^e  son  of  Crescen,  who,  as 
Adwin^  $ayfi[,  (1^)  was  famous  and  greatly  known 
tl«(!QUgbPUt  oJil  the  churches  of  Ireland*  £man 
was  ,a  S($^rv9(nt  :boy  in  the  monastery  of  Clonmacnois, 
«;hen  .CQlMmbj^ill  visited  It  about  the  year  590.  H^ 
was  endeavouring  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  cloak, 
whep  th^  saiftt,  perceiving  what  he  was  about,  took 
hold  rof  hUn  $^d  placed  hm  before  his  face.  On.  the 
bystapdera  obiierying  that  he  ought  pot  to  take  notice 
of  such  a  troublesome  boy,  he  desired  them  to  have 
patiejAcet  and  giving  him  his  blessing  said  to  them  ; 
*^  this  boy,  whom  ye  now  despise,  will  tLencefoilth  hp 
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very  agreeable  to  you,  and  will  improve  from  day  to 
day  ia  good  conduct  and  virtue  ;  and  will  be  gifted 
by  God  with  wisdom,  learning,  and  eloquence."  (16) 
It  is  a  misfortune,  that  very  little  is  known  concern- 
ing this  eminent  man.  He  was,  in  all  probability,  a 
native  of  the  vicinity  of  Clonmacnois.  It  was  there 
he  went  through  his  studies  and  with  great  proficiency. 
(17)  He  is  called  in  some  Irish  calendars  Ernene  of 
Rathnui  in  Hi-Garchon,  (Rathnew  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow)  whence  it  seems  that  he  governed  some 
establishment  in  that  place.  His  memory  was  revered 
there  on  the  18th  of  August;  (18)  and  his  death  is 
assigned  to  the  same  year  as  that  of  Fintan  Munnu, 
viz.  A.  D.  634  (635).  (19)  * 

( 1)  See  Chap.  x.  §.  13.  Not  239. 

(2)  The  Annals  of  tnnisMen  have  A.  624.  The  4  Masten  A. 
625.  fap.  A  A.  5S.  p.  247.)  Usher  says,  fp.  968  and  IneL  Chron.) 
A.  634.  I  suspect  that  634  has  been  substituted  by  mistake  for 
the  624  of  the  Innisfallen  Annals,  which  are  usually  very  comect. 

(3)  See  Chap.  xiv.  J.  8. 

(4)  Colgan,  omitting  other  Colmans,  mentions  (AA.  SS,p, 
247)  Colman  son  of  Comgell,  who  died  in 620 ;  (but  he  was  pro- 
bably a  bishop,  see  Not,  22.  to  Chap,  xiv.)  Colman  Huabardan, 
abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  died  m  623 ;  Colman,  abbot  of  Glen- 
daloch,  died  in  659,  &c.  Tha«  was  a  Colman  Cass,  abbot  of 
Clonmacnois,  who  died  in  664  (665).  See  A  A.  SS.  p.  90.  These 
and  other  Colmans  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  third  class* 
Harris  has  f  Monasteries  J  a  St.  Colman,  who,  he  says,  founded 
the  monastery  of  Disert-Mocholmoc  in  the  county  of  £.  Meath, 
and  in  the  sixth  century.  Of -this  Colman  I  can  find  no  further 
account.  Archdall  places  it  in  Westmeath,  four  miles  S.  W.  of 
Mullingar,  and  calls  it  Dysart*  He  adds,  that  a  house  for  Con- 
ventual Franciscans  was  afterosards  founded  there.  Mr.  Carlisle 
(  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland^  ad  loc.J  makes  Archdall 
say,  that  this  Franciscan  establishment  was  founded  by  St. 
Colman.  Archdall  was  not  do  ignorant  as  to  commit  such  an  un- 
chronological  blunder.  Surely  Mr.  Carlisle  ought  to  know,  that 
there  were  no  Fr^dscans  for  hundreds  of  years  after  the  times, 
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in  whidi  Archdall  supposed    Disert-MocfaolnKk;  to  have  been* 
founded  by  Colman. 

(5)  Colgan,  A  A.  S8.p.  141. 

(6)  We  re&d  in  the  Life  of  St   Maidoc;  (cop.  5S)  «  AUo  die 
cum  S.  Moedoc  iter  ageret,  occurrit  ei  in  via  S.  Colmanus  filius- 
Hacrii*'  ('i,  e.  de  stirpe  Fiacrii). 

(7)  In  the  same  Life  it  is  stated  {cap,  26.)  that  St.  Maidoc 
was  on  some  occasion  at 'the  monastery  of  Seanbotha.  It  is  not 
said  that  the  abbot  was  Colman ;  nor  is  any  abbot*s>  name  men- 
tioned. But,  as  in  our  Calendars  he  is  constantly  called  Colman 
of  Seanbotha  in  Hykinselagh,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  he 
was  abbot  there ;  and,  on  comparing  the  circumstance  here  men- 
tioned with  the  passage  just  quoted,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  there 
in  St.  Qlaidoc's  time,  and  that  Seanbotha  was  not  far  distant  from 
Ferns.  Archdall  (ad  loc)  says  that  it  is  now  unknown,  ^is 
much,  however,  is,  I  think,  certain  that  it  was  near  Mount  Lein- 
ster,  and,  in  all  probability,  at  the  county  of  Wexford  side.  In 
the  chapter  (26)  above  referred  to  it  is  placed  <<  juxta  radices 
monds,  qui  dicitur  Scotice  Suighe  Lagen,  id  est  Sessio  Laginen- 
siumJ'  That  this  was  the  mountain  now  called  Mount  Leinster, 
q^>ear8  not  only  from  its  veiy  name,  wliich  corresponds  to  the 
Irish  Suighe  Lagen,  but  likewise  from  its  proximity  to  Ferns. 

(8)  A  A.  SS.  p.  Ul. 

(9)  JSjp.  c.  not  even  Columbanus  of  Luxeu,  Fiacre,  or  Fursey, 
notwithstanding  their  great  celebrity.  Usher  says,  (p.  967)  that 
he  would  have  supposed  Foillan,  brother  of  Fursey,  to  have  been 
the  one  of  the  third  order,  were  he  not  called  a  bishop.  (See  Chap. 
XVI.  §•  n.)  But,  even  were  it  certain,  that  he  was  only  a  priest, 
he  would  not  have  been  named  in  the  catalogue,  and  for  tlie  reason 
above  assigned. 

(10)  See  AA.  SS,  p.  104. 

(11)  Colgan  (^^4.  SS.p,  7^9.)  surnames  this  Aidus,  or  Hugh, 
Daman f  al.  Bennan.  He  does  not  represent  him  as  king  of  all 
Munster.  Keating  says,  (Book  2.  p.  S5.  ed.  A.  1723.)  that 
Aodh  or  Hugh  Bennain,  king  of  Munster,  died  during  the  reign 
of  the  monarch  Suibhne  (Sweeny)  Meann^  If  so,  he  must  have 
died  between  615  and  628.  (See  Chap.  xiv.  J.  1.)  But  the  king 
of  all  Munster,  who  died  between  these  years,  was  Fingen,  the 
successor  of  Aodh  Caomh.     Fingen  died  in  619-  {Not.  39  to 
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Chap,  XIV.)  It  !hay  fee,  however,  that  Aodh  Caomh  lived  until 
the  reign  of  Sulbhne  Meann.  If  Aodh  Bennain  was  king  of  all 
Mimster>  he  must,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  have  been  the  same  as 
Aodh  Caomh,  a  ^n  of  whofn  m%ht  without  any  anachronism  be 
placed  aoKmg  the  saints  ef  file  third  dass.  Yet  the  surname 
Bennain^  as  also  that  c^  Daman,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were 
different  persons ;  mid  Addh  Senamn  was  probably  only  a  petty 
king  dr  d3ma8t^  Instead  6f  cfillling  him  with  Keating,  or  his 
translator,  Mng  bf  Munster,  he  ought,  perhaps,  rather  be  called 
h  MuHster  pfinct, 
(12)  See  Life  6f  St.  Senan  at  8  March,  cap'  22* 
(IS)  Iveagh  or  Ivagh  was  a  part  of  Carbery.  Smith's  Hist&ry  qf 
Gbrhy  Folil.p.Sh 

(14)  See  UsheTj  p  1068. 

(15)  Fit.  S.  C.  L.  1.  c.  S.  (il  2. 

(16)  Adamnan,  ih. 

(17)  Columbill  is  introduced,  (ib,)  as  saying  of  him ;  ^'  In  hoc 
v^stra  congrtgatione  grandis  est  futurus  profectus.** 

(18)  The  Martyrologium  Tamlact,  has  at  18  Aitg.  "  Emeneus 
^us  Gresseni  de  Rkth-nui  in  regione  de  Hl-Garchon/'  The  Ca- 
iendai'  of  Cashel  at  the  same  day  adds,  that  his  festival  wa9  kept 
also  at  kill-Droigtieach  in  Idrone.  (J^r.  Tk.p.  373.) 

(19)  Annals  of  Roscrea.  See  TV.  Th*  ib.  ad  AA^  SS.  p.  8, 
and  compare  with  Not,  83.  to  Chap*  xv.  Usher  also  hais  affixed 
his  death  tcJ  635.  (Ind.  Chron.  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster.)  He 
-was  mistaken,  as  already  remarited,  {Nat*  91  to  Chap,  xv)  in  con- 
founding hitn  with  odier  Emans. 

§.  II.  After  ErftaA  i«  mentioned  Cronan,  who,  I 
should  be  greatly  inclined  to  suppose,  was  Cronan 
of  Roscrea,  were  there  not  some  reason  to  think, 
that  the  latter  was  a  bishop*  (20)  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Ct-cnan,  called  of  Roscrea,  was  a  faative  of  Ele  (Ely 
O^Carrol)  in  Munster,  (21)  His  father  was  Odran 
of  the  sept  of  said  territory,  and  his  mother  Coemri 
of  that  of  Gdrcobaschin,  a  district  in  the  West  of  the 
now  county  of  Ckre.  Cronan,  when  arrived  at  a 
proper  age  fbr  ^fflbraci^g  the  religious  state,  taking 
along  with  bitn   hi^   maternal  cousin    Mobai,  (22) 


went  to  visit  some  holy  men  ip.  Connftuglitft  anid 
stjopped  a|;.  a  plaice  called  Puatfd^  (^)  whene  h^  W4S 
soon  joined  by  several  pious  pecspns,  vfith  wIiQip  he 
bd  a  mooasl^c  life.     After  soipe  time  h/^  left  thi^t 
place,  and  vpient  togetfi^r  with  Mobal  to  CIpnmacnQis^ 
where  he  did  not  remaii^,  long^.    I^ext,  we  find  him 
ei;ecting  several,  religipua  Ileuses,  in  one  of  which 
at  Luspnag  (24)  he  spent  a,  Qopsidera)>Ie  time.    Hay- 
ipg  given  up  this  establishn^^nt    to^  sop^Q   raonks^ 
Croiian  returned  to  his.  own  country  and  erected  a 
cell  near  the  lake  or  marsh  called  Cree^  which  cell 
was  called  Sean-ross  or  Seanniis.    (25)     He  was  in 
thi^.  place  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  St.  Mohia 
of  Clonfert-molua  ;  fior  it  is  related  that  this  saint  in 
bis  latter  d^ys  visited  Gronan  at  Seanniis^  and  da- 
iQanded  of  him  the  sacriiiee,   or  holy  Eucbaristi 
which  h^  might  take  with.  him.     Cronaa  gave  it  to 
fajiuh  a^  Molsua  recommended  hi&  monastery,  to  his 
protection.    (26)    The  monastery  of  Roscrea  was 
not  a^  yet  established ;  and  accordingly  i^ba  foundation 
d^a^not  t^  9S3igned  to  ao  earlier  date  than  about  606w 
(27)    ^Qw  &ng  Cxonan  remained  at  Sean-ross  is 
not  FCQorded.     The  cause  oi^  his  leaving  it  was  this* 
Sonae  stra^g^rs»  wjio  h|ul  come.  to.  pa^y  h^m  a  visit, 
were  n/gt  aibl^  W  find  it  out,  and  in  their,  panderings 
i^em^ip^  a  whol^    night  without  food  or  roof  to 
shelter  tJlj^ei^.     This  so  displeased  Cronan,  that  h^ 
determin^  on  quitting  that  lonesome  and  too.  much 
r^ired  sp^,  and  ^movie^  to  the  high  road,  where  he 
erected  s^  l^g^  mop^isteiiy,  which  in  course  of  time 
gave  riise  tgi  tbe  \9mn  of  Roscrea*  (28).    Here  he 
ape^t  tl^  r^onw^r  of  Iw  life,  employed  in  good 
wori^s  wA  UM3tfA  highJiy  eakeemedi    On  one  occasion 
'^  protected  by  hia  pmyers^  the  people  a£  ^k  against 
t^  fnry  of  th^  Oasoriana.    On  anothef  he  appealed 
^VRgen«  kiug  of  Mun3ter,  who  was  bent  on  pi^nish- 
iugm.q^  sevei^ly  the  people  of  Meath  on  account  of 
some  hoi^se^  th^t  had  been  stolen  from  him,  and  had 
already  marched  with  an  army  for  that  purpose  from 
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Cashel  as  far  as  Ele,  (29)  This  king  had  a  great 
veneration  for  the  saint,  whom  we  find,  when  very 
old  and  blind,  on  a  visit  with  him  at  Cashel.  When 
returning  to  Roscrea,  Cronan  was  aqcompanied  by 
the  king  in  person  and  the  chief  nobility,  &c.  of 
the  whole  country.  Not  long  after,  having  blessed 
his  people  of  Ele,  and  received  the  divine  sacrifice^ 
he  died  on  a  28th  of  April  (80)  in,  acording  to  eveiy 
appearance,  some  year  of  the  reign  of  said  king 
Fingen,  and  consequently  not  later  than  A.  D.  619, 
or,  at  the  lowest,  626.  (S 1 ) 

(20)  Ware,  touching  on  the  Life  pf  Cronan,  {Writers  Z.  1.  c. 
13.  a/.  15.)  calls  him  bishop^  othertoise  abbot  of  Roscrea,  Yet 
Colgan  states,  (AA.  SS.  p.  SOS.)  that  we  do  not  read  of  his  hav- 
ing been  a  bishop.  I  suspect  that  Ware's  motive  for  giving  him 
that  title  was»  that  Roscrea  was  formerly  an  episcopal  see,  and 
his  thence  supposing  that  it  was  such  as  early  as  Cronan's  time. 
Of  this,  however,  1  believe  he  could  not  have  adduced  any  proof. 
The  Bollandists,  who  have  published  his  Life  at  28  April,  ob- 
serve that  in  a  MS.  Florarium  they  found  him  called  bishop. 
They  were  inclined  to  think,  that  he  really  was  one,  and  that  he 
was  the  bishop  Cronan  mentioned  by  Adamnan.  (See  Not.  182 
to  Chap.  XI.)  1  grant  them,  in  opposition  to  Colgan,  that  Cronan 
was  old  enough  to  be  a  bishop  before  the  death  of  Columbkill. 
But  there  are  circumstances,  to  be  mentioned  lower  down,  which 
prove,  that,  if  he  ever  was  a  bishop,  he  was  not  so  until  after  it. 
The  Bollandists  feeling  the  weakness  of  that  conjecture,  lay  down 
as  almost  certain,  that  he  was  ^e  priest  Cronan  of  the  third  or- 
der ;  and  in  fact  it  is  difficult  to  suppose,  that  so  celebrated  a  saint 
would  have  been  omitted  in  that  catalogue,  as  would  be  the  case, 
unless  he  was  the  Cronan  reckoned  among  the  priests.  In  his 
Life,  which  is  a  respectable  and  very  circumstantial  documeiit,  he 
is  called  only  abbots  without  the  least  allusion  to  his  ever  having 
exercised  episcopal  functions.  On  the  whole  it  appears  exceed- 
ingly probable,  that  his  being  called  bishop  in  afler  times  was  9 
mistake  founded,  as  above  observed,  with  regard  to  Wtt%,  on  the^ 
circumstance  of  Roscrea  having  become  an  episcopal  see. 
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(21)  That  district^  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  is,  as  often  ob-^ 
served,  now  comprized  in  the  King's  county. 

(22)  We  read  in  the  Life  of  Cronan ;  <<  Mater  S.  Cronani,  et 
S.  Mobai  matar,  et  mater  S.  Mochonnae  tres  gomanae  sorores 
fuerunt."  Of  Mobai  little  else  is  known.  As  to  Mochonna,  he 
might  have  been  the  abbot  of  that  name,  who  seems  to  have  go- 
verned a  monastery  somewhere  in  Leinster  and  was  living  in  the 
time  of  St.  Coemgen.  (See  A  A.  SS.  p.  565.)  But,  as  tha« 
were  other  St.  Mochonnaa  about  that  period,  this  point  must  re- 
main undecided. 

(23)  Prope  gurgitem  Puayd,  Whether  the  author  meant  by 
gurgitem  a  pool  or  a  gulf,  I  cannot  determine ;  nor  can  I  find 
aoy  place  in  Connaught  called  Puayd. 

(24)  In  the  barony  of  Garrycastle,  King's  county. 

(25)  ^'  Cdlam  itaque  prope  stagnum  Cree — aedificavit,  quae 
cella  Seanross  nominatur.''  (Life  of  St.  Cronan.  See  also  Usher, 
f.  969.)  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  [Not.  73  to  Chap,  xii.)  that 
this  stagnuniy  or  marsh,  Cree  was  probably  what  is  now  called  the 
bog  q€  Monehu  Archdall  (at  Roscrea)  says  that  Cronan  built 
that  cell  in  an  island  of  Loughkee.  But  Loughkee  or  Loughkay 
is  in  the  county  of  Leitrim  fiu*  from  Cronan*s  country.  I  sup- 
pose that,  being  puzzled  by  the  name  Loughcrecy  he  guessed  at 
that  of  Loughkee. 

(26)  In  the  Life  of  St.  Molua,  aL  Lugidus  or  Lugidius,  is  the 
following  passage ;  <<  Venit  (Molua)  ad  S.  Cronanum ,  de  Ruis« 
cree,  sedentem  tunc  in  ceUa  Senruisy  et  postulaivit  ab  eo  sacrifi- 
cium,  quod  secum  portaret ;  et  dedit  ei  Cronanus.  Cui  Lugidius 
ait :  Tecum  relinquo  locum  meum,  ut  eum  a  persecutoribus  de« 
fendas.**  In  said  Life  Cronan  is  called  only  a  priest ;  and  hence 
it  appears  that,  if  Cronan  ever  became  a  bishop,  it  must  have 
been  after  the  death  of  Molua,  and  consequently  several  years  af- 
ter that  of  Columbkill.  Thus  we  see  that  he  was  not  the  bishop 
Cronan  mentioned  by  Adamnan.  (Compare  with  iVo^,  20.) 
Molua's  applying  to  Cronan  for  the  blessed  Eucharist,  and  taking 

it  with  him,  was  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  practice  of  holy  per*  ( 

sons  sending  it  to  each  other  in  token  of  communion  and  brotherly  ) 

love.    Thus  as  &r  back  as  the  times  of  St.  Irenaeus,  and  earlier, 
the  Popes  used  to  send  it  to  bishops  even  of  far  distant  churches. 
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(Sen  Eusobiusy  ffisL^  McoL  L*  5.  c.  24«.  and  Buighai%  Origii^Sy 
&c.  ^ooA  XV.  clu  4.  fec^.  8.)^ 

(27):  This  is  th^  Qarliest  date  (see  Nat.  WO:  t»  Chap,  xii.) 
maibed  focM(rfDa'8;d«atb>.  befi>rQ  which,  we  may  be  mire,  Roscrea 
wa^  Bot  feuBded,  Therofoc^  H^Tis  wqg  wrggg^  m.  assigning  said 
foundation  to  the  sixth  oentuiQr. 

(|28)  In  his  Li&^it  is  s^d^.  tb^t  *^  trnffium  Vioofi»tmuimi  aedifi* 
cwnti;  et  ibi  crevit  doraciyitaSy quae  voc^tur  B^jis^creeJ' 

(^9)  The  anfiiemt  Mieath  was  contjfuous  to:  Sle. 

(30)  Where  did  Archdall  find,  that  Cronan  died,  on  tjie  lOth  of 
May?    The  Life  has  2&  AfHril. 

(31)  Cfonai^'s  death,  is  mentioaed  ju^ti  eftei;  the  aoooi«Dli  of  hi» 
letum  from  CasheL     Fingen  is  said  %f>  have  died  in  519^  (See 
Not.  39  to  Chap,  xiv.)    Yet,  on  e^mpari^g  whait  is  there  ob- 
sewed  cimceming.  the  b^innkig  of  the  veign  of  his  successor 
Failbhe  fland,  it  mug,  bQ  conjectured  that  he  did  not  die  until 
tboat  626.    Cqlg^a  s^s,  (AA.  SS*  p*,  303^  that  Cronan  was 
aUve  in  625.    The  Bollacdistfr  ga  mSk  6irth/9i^  pi?etending  that  Iw. 
nj|^  hftve  lived  until  after  640*    For  this  s^teme^  tbey  had  no 
authority  whatever,  exoeyt  a  yerjp  unfoupadisd  conjedure  of  their 
own^  that,  w  case  of  his  ha^dng  beoA  a^  bishop,  he  »ight  have 
bc^n  the  bishop  Cronan  mentioned  with  Thoootian  and  oi&en  in 
the  letter  of  the  Roman  clergy  written  in  640.    We  have  aheady 
seen  (Not.  91  to  Ckup-  xy.)  who  this  Cronan  waft;  nor  could 
Cronan  of  Roscrea,  ei^en  if  then  alive,  and  whether  bishop  or 
priest,  have  been  among  Ijhose  to  whom  said  letter  was  directed  ^ 
whereas  they  were  all  northems,  and  he  a  southeiiu    Had  Uie 
BoUandists  known  the  time  of  Fingen*s  reigpt^,  they  would  not  haVe 
imagined  that  Cronan  qouM  be  alive  VP^  64(K    Archdall  had  no 
right  to  refer  to  Usher  a&  if  assigning  Cronan's  deeth  to  the  be-, 
ginning  of  the  seventh  century.    AU  th^t  Usher  says  is,  that  he 
survived  Lugidus  «/•  Molua. 

§.  iij.  The  prie&t  Cronan  of  the  tbir4  Gto,  if 
different  from  the  saint  now  treated  of,  might  h^ve 
been  Cronan  of  Magbbile,  or  the  Cronan  son  of  Slilni, 
of  whom  as  mueh  as  is  known  has  been  already 
touched  upon.  (3@)  That  Commian,  another  priest 
of  said  class,  was  the  learned  Cummian  author  of 
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the  Paschal  epistle  (3d)  is  exceedingly  probaUe,  wai^ 
I  should  thiDKy  certain^  were  there  not  reascm  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  Cummian  was  the  same  aa  Cttmin 
Fada^  who  is  said  by  some  to  have  bet»nnea  bif^top, 
although  on  very  doubtful  authority.  (34)  But  ther» 
were^  in  those  timeti  other  distinguislied  peraoaa  of 
that  namey  one  or  other  of  whom  might  nave  beta 
meant  by  the  author  of  that  catalc^^.  (S5)  Who 
Coman  was^  whose  name  appears  just  before  that  of 
Commian,  I  cannot  well  discover.  He  eotild  not 
have  been  the  Coman  of  Ferns,  who  lived  until 
678»  but  was  perhaps  the  Comman  called  by  Adam- 
nan  a  respectable  priest.  (d(>)  I  am  greatly  inclined 
to  think  that,  notwithstanding  an  apparent  di&rence 
in  the  names,  Coman  of  the  third  class  was  the  cele« 
brated  Camin  of  Iniskeltra  or  Iniskeltair.  (37)  No- 
thing can  agree  better  than  the  times ;  for  Camin  flou- 
rished in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century.  He 
was  of  the  princely  house  of  Hy-kinselagh  by  his 
father  Dima,  and  half  brother  of  Guair  king  of  C(MI- 
naught  by  his  mother  Cumania.  Little  else  is  re- 
corded of  him,  (38)  until  he  retired  to  the  island  of 
Iniskeltair  in  Loughdei^,  a  lake  formed  by  the 
Shannon.  Here  he  led  a  solitary  and  very  austere 
life,  but  after  some  time  was  obliged  to  erect  a  mo* 
nastery,  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  persons,  that 
resorted  to  him  for  instruction.  Although  of  a  very 
sickly  constitution  he  seems  to  have  closely  applied 
to  ecclesiastical  studies  and  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Psalms  collated  wdth  the  Hebrew  text.  (39) 
This  saint  died  in  65S»  (40)  on  the  25th,  or,  as 
some  say,  the  S4th  of  March.  His  memory  was 
so  much  respected,  that  the  monastery  of  Iniskeltair 
becfKhe  very  celebrated,  and  was 'considered  as  one 
of  the  principal  asylums  in  Ireland.  His  immediate 
successor^  as  abbot,  was,  I  believe,  Stellan.  (41)  Of 
the  priests  of  the  third  class  there  now  remain  only 
two  to  be  tr^ted  of,  Fechin  and  Airendanus ;  but 
chronological  order  requires  our  deferring  their  his- 
tory  for  a  while. 
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(S2)  Not.  91  to  Chap.  xv.     (33)  See  Chap.  xv.  Jr  7-8. 

(34)  See  iL  Not.  54.        (35)  lb.  Not.  53. 

(36)  Usher  searching  for  Coman  of  the  third  class  saySj  {p.  968) 
that  Coman  of  Ferns  was  perhaps  the  Comman  called  by  Adam' 
nan  {L.  3.  c.  19.)  honprabilis  presbyter,  whom  U^her  seems  to 
have  supposed  the  same  as  Coman  of  the  class.    But,  as  Coman 
of  Ferns  did  not  die  until  678,  how  could  he  have  belonged  to  said 
class,  which  lasted  until  only  6S5  ?  (See  Chap,  xiv.  $.8.)     Sup- 
posing the  Comman  of  Adamnan  to  have  been  different  from  Co- 
man  of  Ferns,  which  is  very  probable,  he  might  have  been  the 
priest  Coman  of  the  list.    It  is  true  that  Adamnan  speaks  of  him 
as  having  conversed  with  him.    This  conversation  might' have  oc- 
curred, when  Adanman  was  young  and  some  years  before  ^5. 
Adamnan  was  bom  about  the  year  625,  and  must  have  been 
younger  than  Comman,  who,  as  he  tells  us,  was  maternal' nephew 
of  Yirgnous,  who,  after  governing  Hy  for  25  years,  died  in  623. 
Colgan  treats  (at  18  Mart.)  o£a  Comman,  who  is  called  bishop  in 
Irish  calendars  without  any  mention  of  his  see,  and  strives  to  show 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  priest  ap.  Adamnan.    If  so,  he  must 
have  become  a  bishop  after  Adamnan  had  written  his  work,  and 
lived  until  after  the  death  of  Colqmbkill.     Colgan  has  nothing  but 
vague  conjectures  on  this  point,  and  mixed  with  such  inconsis- 
tencies, that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  any  further  remark  on 
what  he  says,  except  that  this  bishop  Comman,  whose  see  he  was 
not  able  to  discover,  is  said  to  have  died  in  676  (677).     Usher^ 
although  he  had  spoken  of  Coman  of  Ferns  as  a  priest,  and  having, 
always  remained  so,  as  appears  from  his  having  thought  he  might 
have  been  the  Comman  of  Adamnan,  yet  in  his  Ind.  Chron.  (A. 
678)  calls  him  the  bishop  of  Ferns.    Ware  alto  reckons  him  among 
the  bi^ops  of  Ferns,  but  places  his  death  in  675,  merely,  I  be- 
lieve, on  conjecture,  and  because  he  knew  that  in  the  year  678 
the  see  of  Ferns  was  occupied  by  Dirath,  who  succeeded  Maldo- 
gar  in  677.    It  is  more  than  probable  that  they  were  mistaken  in 
making  him  a  bishop,  owing  to  their  having  met  with  a  bishop  oi' 
that  name  (the  one  of  Colgan)  and  thence  confounding  him  with 
Coman  of  Ferns.    In  a  list  of  the  bishops  of  that  see  in  the  7th 
centuiy  (ap.  Tr*  Th.  p.  564. )  no  Coman  appears,  nor  according 
to  the  succession  there  marked  would  there  have  been  room  for 
him. 
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'  (37)  An  ipterchaDge  of  vowels  frequently  oocun  in  the  spelling 
of  Irish  names.  Thus  we  find  Commian  for  Cummian,  Cummin 
at  Cumin  for  the  same,  Aedh  for  Aodhf  Src  A  is  often  used  fiv 
O,  and  vice  versa.  Fraechy  for  Fraechy  FatUan  iot .  Foillan^  &c. 
Thus  Camin  might  have  been  written  for  Comin^  or  Cumin.  It  is 
probable  that  this  diversity  of  spelling  arose  from  a  provincial 
variety  of  pronunciation,  and  was  adhered  to  in  writing  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  persons,  whose  names  were  the  same» 
particularly  if  such  names  were  very  common.  Yet  I  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  applying  these  observations 
to  the  particular  case  of  Camin  of  Iniskeltra;  for  the  Calendar  of 
Cashel  states,  that  he  was  otherwise  called  Canin,  a  name  truly 
different  from  Coman,  Yet  as  his  original  name  seems  to  have 
been  Camin,  and  Canin  only  a  surname,  this  objection  is  not 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  proposed  conjecture.  In  a  copy  of  the 
Annals  of  Inmsfallen  in  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society  his  name 
is  written  Cumine. 

(38)  Colgan  has  endeavoured  (^  25  Mart.)  to  give  some  ac- 
count  of  Camin.  He  observes  that  there  are  some  Irish  poems  in 
praise  of  him,  but  so  intemiixed  witli  fables,  that  he  could  not 
make  any  use  of  them  towards  dearing  tip  his  history. 

(59)  Usher  says  (p,  972)  that  he  saw  a  part  of  this  work,  which 
was  very  carefully  distinguished  by  various  mariuu  At  the  top  of 
each  page  was  the  collation  with  the  Hebrew  text,  and  at  the  out- 
ward margin  were  added  short  scholia  or  notes.^  It  was,  accord* 
ing  to  general  tradition,  in  Camin's  own  handwriting.  Colgan 
also  saw  a  part  of  it^  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  that  moitbned  by 
Ware,  Writers  at  Camin. 

(40)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  as  referred  to  by  Usher,  Ware,  and 
Cdgan.  In  the  o^y  above  mentioned  (Not.  S7)  the  year  marked 
is  651. 

(41)  Colgan  observes,  (AA.  SS.  p.  17.)  that  Stellan,  abbot 
of  Iniskeltra,  Jlourished  about  650.  Archdall  (at  IniskeUairJ  by 
changing  fiourithed  into  died,  makes  Stellan  die  three  years  be* 
fore  St.  Camin.  This  is  not  the  Only  occasion,  in  which  he  has 
substituted  dying  for  Jhurishing. 

§•  iv.  One  of  the  most  famous   Irish  saints  is 
Abban ;  but  ^scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more  con* 
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fused  •or  uneboMciagical  dsan  ibe  «cettii«ts,  that  Are 
men  of  biiii.     Were  we  to  Jodieve  wliat  we  read  in 
im  >80  catted  Life,  (^42)  it  Bhouid  lie  adimtted  that 
he  was  luern  in  the  S€A  ^eetAwfjtastd  liieed  imtil  >abaut 
the  mid^  ef  the  ^ewBth.     it  nught  iie  su^cted, 
titat  tkene  wette  tone  iSL  Abbans,  o&e  who  lived  in  the 
^haitd  sisth 'Centuries,  and  another  bekn^iog  to  the 
mxtk  >and  aevemth ;  and  ihat  their  tnaattarttaM  havie 
been  oocifaimded  toge^er.     But  qb  oansidenpg  the 
oiffciMBStaiDoes  cehit^' »coiiQerni»g  him  in  the  Irish 
ca]iead«rs  and  other  docuixkeiits,  and  comparing  tKem 
vvdth  said  Li£B,   it  is  evident  <thfat  tour  old  writers 
knew  oidjr  o£  one  aaiat  Abban  (43)  ^thoi^gb  the 
OMDjpilier  or  eoanpiLers  e£  bis  Acts  did  not  scriiple  to 
make  htm  much  more  aneie&t  than  he  really  was. 
Passing  bjr  what  is  said  of  his  relationsh^  ,to  St. 
Thar,  and  some  other  similar  stories,  this  much  is 
dear   that   Abhan    was    born  :some  time   in    the 
sixth  eeittury.     His  father  was  Lagoen  of  the  house 
c^  Hua  Cormac  or  Datl  Cormac  in  Leinster,  derivied 
from  Cucorb,.(44)  who  had  heen  i^ing  of  that  {U(p* 
viiioe.     His  inotber's  name  was  M.ella,  who  is  said 
to;ha»e  been  a  «isler  of  St.  Coemgen.  (45)     J!h^ 
eadiest  ^aceount .  I  (nuaet  with  of  Abhan's  tcansa^- 
tkms,  that  apprars  tderably  authentic,  is  liis  /having 
fbiinded  tihe  tmonastery  of  Ros-mic-tiieQin,  pr  ^Qld 
Ross,  some  time  in  the  sixth  century.  (46)    A  hc^ 
of  other  monasteries  is  attributed  to  him,  particu^ 
lady  in  the  now  counties  of  Wexford  and  Cpi;k. 
(47)     The  greatest  part  of  them  is  unknown,  .and  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  several  of  them  w^re 
not  founded,  by  him.  (48)  Two  nunnerios  have  b^en 
also  ascribed  to  him,   Kill-ailbhe  in  £ast  Meath^ 
where  he  is  said  to  have  placed  as  libbess  .St.  Segnic 
tfrSincha  (49) ;  and  Borneaoh,  now  BaUyvourney, 
six  miles  W.  of  Macroomp  (co.  Cork).     This  nun- 
nery belonged  to  St.  Gobnata,  whose  memory  is  to 
this  day  greatly  venerated  in  that  country.  (50)   But 
Abban's  chief  establishment  was  at  Magharnoidhe, 
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wtaewhere,  ft  seems,  m  the  now  courtty  of  Wex- 
ford ;  (51)  and  in  this  place  be  spent  the  kMer  years 
df  his  life.  He  is  said  to  have  been,  *wh0n  a  young 
'fflan,  tn^Great  Britain.  (52)  This  is,  I  dare  say, 
te  ill  founded  as^fhe  ^tory  of  his  having  been  three 
times  £lt  Rome,  and,  on  the  third,  ordained  prieiit 
there 'by  Gregory  the  great.  (58)  Abban  is  said  to 
%dive  preached  in  Ely  O'Carrol,  and  to  'have  there 
obtained  a  grant  of  some  land,  which  ^he  retained 
for  rdigious  purposes.  (54)  Many  other  circum- 
^auees  are  related  concerning  him  ;  but  they  are  so 
intermixed  with  fables,  that  it  would  be  a  useless 
task  to^endeavoar  to  unravel  them.  He  died  at 
Magharnoidhe  on,  as  some  say,  a  l6th  of  March, 
or,  according  to  others,  a  27th  of  October,  (55)  As 
< to  the  year  of  his  death,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover it ;  nor  can  even  the  period  of  it  be 'precisely 
iiscertained,  although  it  is  prbbable  that  it  was  the 
^riy  part  of  the  seventh  century.  (^6 

(4S)  Col'gan  has' published  dik  famq^oat  16  Mirt    It  is  verj 
long.    The  apparent  author  of  it  speaks  {oap.  -2^.)  of  htmself  as 
b&ng  the  grandson  of  a  man,  whom  St.  Abban  had  baptized. 
Hence  Golgan  concludes,  that  the  author  lived  in' the' latter-^iald 
of  the  sei^nth  centuiy,  or  beginmng  of  the  ^hdi.   'But,  unleia 
%e  ttMilt  suppose  that  he  told  a  ialshood,  (for  fio  «mthor  of  diat 
eaHy  pisviod  coidd  have  put  together  such  a  mass  of  inconsistent 
^^es)'^t  passage  belonged  to  some  anetent  Li^  of  Afiiban, 
<«rfa6aceiSt  'wa^oopie^  by  the  compiler  of  tile  one  now  e^ttant* 
^whkfa  ^ppoars'^  he  a  sort  of  patchwork  c6llected  from  various 
'soai^eos.    FSatt  6fit,  at  least  the  two  first  chapters,  seems  to 
•have  beai  composed  somewhere  out  of  Irdand.    The  Bollandiste 
have  omitted  the-Llfe  Af  Abbon  at  16  March,  proimsmg  to  giv« 
at  27*  October  41  dlssertalabn,  in  which  thtey  woukl  inquire,  whe- 
ther tlieie  was^nly-one  St  Abban  or  two,  viz.  a  priest  Abban 
•ai^'in  iibbot  AbiMD  who  lived  at  different  periods.  (See  TVm.  2. 
f^rMiatdk,f.  418.)  Their  reason  fbr  putting  off  that  dissertation 
"to- Hie'^Ttb^f  October  was  that,  while  some  Galeiidars  marie  the 
'^feMitalof  St.  Abbtti  at  16  March,  others  assign- it  to  27  Octo- 
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ber;  and  in  &ct  this  is  the  day,  on  which  it  is  said  in  his  Life 
that  he  died. 

(45)  The  BoUandists  imagined  that  there  might  have  been  two 
AbbanSs  and  thus,  I  suppose,  (for  I  do  not  know  whether  their 
promised  dissertation  has  been  published)  thought  they  might  ex- 
plain what  is  said  of  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard  having  been  baptized 
by  Abban,  that  is,  a  priest  Abban,  (see  Chap,  ix.  $.  8.  and  Nat. 
120.)  who  might  have  been  different  irom  the  abbot  Abban  of 
later  times.    But  from  the  manner,  in  which  this  pretended  bap- 
tism is  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Abban  {cap,  29.)  and  its  being 
added  that,  many  years  after,  Abban  visited  Finnian  when  the 
latter  was  an  abbot ;  together  with  the  title  of  venerable  ^given  to 
Abban  in  the  part  of  Finnian's  Acts  where  said  baptism  is  men« 
tioned ;  it  is  plain  that  the  Abban  meant  in  that  account  was  no 
other  than  the  famous  abbot  Abban.      They  might  also  have 
thought,  that  said  priest  Abban  was  really  nephew  to  St.  Ibar, 
the  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  by  his  sister   Mella,  as  stated  in  the 
Life.     But  the  fact  is,  that  said  Mella,  as  we  have   it  on  better 
authority,  was  sister  to  St.  Coemgen,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century.    But  how  could  they  have  reconciled  what  is  said  of 
Abban  having  been  son  of  Cormac,  king  of  Leinster,  {Lifej  cap, 
3.)  n^ith  his  having  baptized  Finnian  ?     For  this  Cormac  died  in 
'555   {5S6).  Now,  if   Abban  baptized   Finnian,    he  must  have 
been  bom,  at  the  latest,  in  450,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
priest  at  the  time,  and  Finnian  is  represented  as  having  been 
baptized  very  soon  after  his  birth,  which,  at  the  most  moderate 
computation,  cannot  be  placed  later  than  480.    Abban,  being 
then  a  priest,  must  have  been  at  least  30  years  old.     Are  we  to 
belieye,  that  Cormac,   who  reigned   only  9  years,  had  Abban 
bom  to  him  85  or  rather  86  years  before  his  death  ?    I  do  not 
make  these  remarks  as  if  I  believed  that  even  the  real  Abban  was 
son  of  that  king  Cormac,  but  to  show  what  contradictions  are 
contained  in  said  Life,  and  that  they  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  supposition  of  two  Abbans.     I  am  surprized  that  Usher> 
who  met  with  these  contradictory  statements,  could  have  swal- 
lowed the  stories  about  Abban  having  been  nephew  to  Ibar,  &c. 
particularly  considering  his  hypothesis  as  to  Finnian  having  been 
born  about  460.  (See  Not.  124  to  Chap,  ix.)  For  in  this  hypo- 
thesis Abban  should  have  been  bom  not  later  than  430.    Usher 
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knew  only  of  one  Abban,  and  exerted  bis  ingenuity  to  recon- 
cile those  stories  with  some  sort  of  chronological  truth.  For  this 
purpose  he  assigned  (Ind.  ChronJ  to  A.  490  what  is  said  of 
Abban  having  been  sent,  when  twelve  years  old,  to  the  school  of 
his  unde  Ibar.  But  he  overlooked  the  circumstance  of  Finnian's 
baptism  by  Abban,  and  indeed  so  much  so  that  he  affixed  to 
the  same  year  490  Finnian's  departure  for  G.  Britain.  Accord-  * 
ingly  he  must  have  considered  what  is  said  of  that  baptism  as  a 
&ble ;  and  he  had  an  equal  right  to  reject  other  parts  of  that  qju- 
rious  history.  The  fact-  is  that  in  putting  it  together  the  author 
or  authors  wbhed  to  make  it  appear,  that  Abban  was  connected 
with  many  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  Irish  church  i  and 
and  thus  they  brought  him  in  contact  with  Ibar  and  even  with 
St  Patrick,  with  Finnian,  Columbkill,  and  so  on  until  they  make 
him  associate  with  St.  Molingus,  who  lived  in  the  7th  centuiy  and 
died  in  697.  Then,*  to  account  for  these  transactions  of  his,  m 
are  told  that  he  lived  more  than  300  years ! ! !  In  short  that  Life 
is  a  shameful  composition,  similar  to  the  sort  of  Life  drawn  up  for 
Kieran  of  Saigir.  There  is  not  a  word  about  Abban  in  any  do* 
cument  worthy  of  credit  relative  to  the  times  of  St.  Patridc,  Ibar, 
or  St.  Bc^d. 

(44)  AA.  SS.  p.  625,  ^eqq.  See  also  O'Flaherty,  (Ogi^g*  p. 
29S)  who  makes  Cormac  son  of  Cucorb.  According  to  a  genea- 
logy ap.  Colgan  fib  J  he  was  his  grandson.  Cucorb  lived  in  the 
second  century.  In  Abban*s  Life  it  is  said  that  he  was  son  of 
Coitnac  king  of  Leinster,  that  is,  the  Cormac  who  was  king  in 
the  sixth  century.  (See  Noi*  prec)  But  Colgan  shows  that  this 
is  a  mistatement.  Abban  was  not  the  Bon  rf  either  a  king  or  a 
Cormac.  He  was  of  the  race  of  Hua  Cormac,  that  is,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  above  mention  Cormac  The  compiler  of  the 
Life  changeci  Hua-Cormac  into  king  Cormac, 

(45;  Maguir  ap.  A  A.  SS.  p.  626.  Colgan,  who  would  fain 
ke^  up  the  fable  of  Abban  having  been  nephew  to  St.  Ibar,  strives 
to  show  that  Maguir  was  mistaken.  But  still  he  was  not  able  to 
prove,  that  Mella  was  sister  to  Ibar,  as  said  in  the  Life.  In  other 
documents  Abban*s  mother  is  called  Cooinech  Abbadh.  What  was 
her  name  is  of  very  little  consequence ;  an4  it  is  sufficient  to  know, 

VOL.  III.  C 
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that  there  is  no  authority  worth  attending  to  for  the  stoiy  of  her 
having  been  a  isister  of  Ibar. 

(46)  We  read  in  the  Life  of  St  Molua  of  Clonfert«molua,  '<  S. 
Molua  visitavit  S.  Evinum  abbatem  in  .regione  Kinnselach  non 
Idnge  a  flumine  Berbha  in  monasterio.  Rosmactreoin,  quod  ^no 
tissimus  $enex  Abbanus  /undavity  habitantem."  (See  also  Ab- 
ban*8Life,.Cflp.  26-)  As  St.  Evin  died  about  600,  (See  Chop' 
XIV,  §.  3.)  that  monastery  must  have  been  established  prior  to  said 
year.  In  this  passage  Abban  is  called  an  old  man,  and  might 
have  been  really  so  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  that  monas- 
tery, if  it  took  place  not  long  before  600.  But  it  is  probable,  that 
senex  was  nierely  an  epithet,  by  which  he  used  to  be  disthiguished, 
as  he  seems  ,to  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  that  it  is  not  there 
used  as  indicating  that  he  w^s  actually  old,  when  he  founded  said 
monastery.  I  do  not  find  it  mentioned  by  Archdall,  although  he 
ha^  80  many  others,  that  never  existed ;  nor  do  I  think  it  certain, 
that  Abban  was  the  founded  of  it.     (See  Not,  46.  to  Chdp.xiv,) 

(47)  Besides  Rosmactreoin,  .are  mentioned  DruimKihain-ceL 
\taghy  Camross,  Maghar-I9oidhe,  Fion^magh,  and  Diserl^Cheanan 
in  Hy'Kinselagh,  that  is,  in  or  near  the  county  of  Wexford; 
Kill- Abban  in  £.  Meath;  another  Kill- Abban  in  HuaMuff^edhuig, 
cd,  Hua  Midhe  in  a  northern  put  of  Leinster,. I  suppose  the  pre- 
sent  county  of  Louth,'  in  which  was  a  district  called  Hy-Meith; 
(see  Harris,  Antiq.  ch,  7.)  Kill-achaid-conchinn  in  Corcaduibhne 
in  the  West  of  Munster ;  (probably  in  Kerry  rather  than  in  the 
cbiintyof  Cork,  where  it  is  plaiced  by,  Harris,  MonastJ     Kill- 

•    •  • 

cruimthir  in  Hy  Liathain ;  (now  comprizing  the  barony  of  Barry-, 
mori^,  .Cork)  and  some  other  tracts.)  Kill-na-marbhan  near  the 
town  called  SriggobhatJif  now  Brigoon  within  a  mile  of  Mitchefs- 
town;  (see. Simith*8  Cork,  VoLl.p.S5S.)  (Cluain-ard-Mobecoc 
and  Cluain-Findglas  in  Muskeity,  county  of  Coric ;  Guain-con- 
bruin  in  the  plain  of  Femih  between  Cashel  and  Clonmel ;  and 
three  more  in  one  plain  in  Connaught  called  Magk-ce,  or  Trindif 
al.  Mdgh-^lle,  which  Colgan  (A A.  SS,p,  622.)  places  in  the 
*  coiUVity  of  Galway. 

(48)'  Except  some  of  the  monasteries  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Abban  in  tly-kinse'j»g)j,  (his  own  countiy)  and  the  two 
Kill-abbans,  I  do  not  find  sufficient  authority  for  attributing  to 
him  any  one  of  the  others  above  mentioned,  Kill-achaid-conchinn, 
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is  said  in  Abban^s  IMe^  {cap.  20.)  to  have  been  ajfter  its  founda- 
tion  denominated  from  an  abbot  FLoan.  PeaAwfs  it  was  called 
Killfinan.  There  k  a  place  in  Kerry  called  itillfin.  As  that  mo« 
nasteiy  was  very  probably  in  Kerry,  it  might  have  been  in  this 
place.  Who  the  Finan  here  mentioned  was,  w^  a^  not  informed. 
Colgan  conjectures  that  he  was  St.  Fkian  called  of  IBLinnitch* 
(ICinnitty  in  the  King's  county)  where  he  was  abbot  about  the  latter 
endoftheisixth  century,  but  not  in  the  year  557;  as  Archdall 
states.  This  cMjecture  isnot  improbable,  whereas  this  Finan  was 
a  native  of  Corcaduibhne,  ( Wiurfe,  iVrittrs  L.  1.  c.  IS.  oL  15.)  the 
territory,  in  which  the  monastery  of  Kill-adiaid-conchinn  was  si- 
tuated. Might  die  baroAy  of  Corkaguimiy  in  Kerry  be  the  same 
as  die  andent  Oorcnduibhne,  or,  at  least,  a  part  of  it?  (Beau- 
ford  was  gf€atly'nii|M:aken  {Afkc,  T^gr.  of  Ireland  J  in  malddg 
Carcaduibbne  t^ie  same  as  Hy->Liatham,  Which  was  in  tl!^  EAl) 
WbmaSR  had  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Breaidanof  Clonfeit,  (rn  Tk.- 
f.  380 j  and>  it  &eems,  of  St  Senan  of  InnisctfttJiy,  to  whom-he  is 
said  to  hav^  been  #dUited.  (A  A.  SS,  p.  5S9.)  :  In  ihet  a  Finan  » 
poitioularly  fuedtiecied  amoii^  ehe  ^^seiples  of  Se&ah:  {ib.  p.  S26.) 
I  SQspeot  that  he,  not  Abbaii>  wa!K  the  foubder  of  KiD-adhaid- 
conchinn.  Why-silould  it  have,  ias«^ited  hi  Abban's  Life>  borne 
tbename^f  FInmi,  %ot  of  Abbafi,  luid  It  been  funded  by  the 
latter  ?.  •  Fiaan  was  a  native  of  the  edunt^,  in  whidi  it  was  atuated, 
aoounftiy,  whidi  I  ddqbt  whether  Abban  ever  visited.  As  16  the 
name  XM^Kkaid'COnehinnr'AM  is,  4heedL  ^tkefiM  Ctmchinriy 
it  was  rdative  to  die  spot  on  idiidi  Che  monastery  stoodr'butbow 
this  spot  came  to  be  ^lled  Conehinn,'  wetiid  isdarcefy  be  woith  in- 
quiring  into,  did  not  Colgan  say  (^^4.  SS.  p.  622)  that  it  got  this 
n«neftom  a  holy  tirghvCoocheana,  wh«e  «emo,y  ira.  reve.^ 
there  on  the  28th  April.  But  k  was,  at  least,  originally,  iii  mo- 
lUBtery  for  men  ^  and  t  suif^eet  that  Cdgafi  had  no  other  authority 
for  his  statement  than  his  having  Ibund  a  St;Conchehha  marked  in 
tile  Calendars  at4aid  day,  <diffefieiit  from  two  other  Conchennas^ 
one  of  whom  was  called  die  daughter  of  KeUdigh,  I  suppose  that, 
the  having  met  with  the  name  Kettk^  was  ArchdatlV  motive  for 
(thangiiig  KiU^aekad'C^nMnn  into  Kilkighf  and  hence  placing 
this  establishment  not  far  from  Youghall  in  East  Munster,  instead 
of  the  West,  where  it  really  was.    Then  he  adds,  what  is  not  t<» 

c  2 
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be  found  either  in  Abban*s  Life  or  any  where  else,  that  Abban 
placed  Conchenna  there  as  abbess. 

Next  comes  Kill-cniimthir,   which  seems  not   to  have  been 
merely  a  cell  or  church  belonging  to  a  priest,  the  name  signifying 
Priest's  cell  or  church.    Colgan's  opinion  was  {A  A,  SS.  p.  622) 
that  it  got  its  name  from  a  priest  Fraech,  whose  memory  was  re- 
vered in  that  neighbourhood,  particularly  at  KiU-chile,  ( Kilcully, 
I  suppose,  in  the  North  Liberty  of  Cork)  near  which  Kill-cruim'> 
tliir  was  s  tuated.    Why  then  attribute  it  to  Abban  ?  or  why  make 
him  the  founder  of  Kiil-na-marbhan,  the  cell  or  church  of  the  dead^ 
near  Brigoon  ?  The  tradition  of  that  district  is  that  the  church  of 
Brigoon  was  erected  by  a  saint  Finachan,  (Smith's  Corky  vol.  1. 
p.  354)  whose  staff,  as  supposed  to  be,  was  kept  there*    Thb 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  saint  was  a  bishop,  and  Smith  says 
that,  according  to  Colgan,  Brigoon  was  once  an  episcopal  see.    1 
cannot  discover  where  Colgan  has  said  so.    He  makes  mentioa 
{A/1,  SS'  p.  584.)  of  a  St.  Finnichan  or  Finchan,  who  was  in  the 
sixth  ceutuiy  bishop  at  a  place  called  Druimenaich,  but  does  not 
tell  us  where  it  was.    Perhaps  it  was  in  the  now  county  of  Corky. 
where  we  find  several  places  with  names  almost  exactly  the  same>: 
ex,  c.    Dromanagh  or  Drumanagh  in  the  barony  of  Duhallovr* 
Arehdall  (at  Brigotvne)  makes  Abban  the  founder  even  of  Brigoon 
itself.    But  Brigoon  was  neither  a  church  nor  a  monast^.    It 
was  a  town  at  the  time  that  Abban  is  supposed  to  have  erected 
Kill-na-marfohan.  '  He  misunderstood  the  following  words  in  Ab- 
ban*s  Life  {cap.  20.)    "  Juxta  cixntaiem  Briggobhainn  ceDam^ 
quae  dicitur  scotice  CeaU^na'tnarbhan,  id  est,  Cdla  mortuorum^ 
aedificavit."  .  v 

In  the  case  of  Cluain-aird-Mobecoc,  or,  as  Arehdall  calls  iU 
Kilbeacan,  we  find  a  palpable  firaud.  The  very  name  Mobecoc, 
that  is,  wfy  dear  Becoc  or  Becariy  ( like  MoedoCy  my  Edoc  or  Edan) 
shows  that  its  founder  wds  the  celebrated  St.  Becan  of  the  royal 
blood  of  Munster,  of  the  Eugenian  line,  and  brother  to  St.  Corb- 
mac,  (see  Not.  Ill  to  Chap,  xii.)  St.  Evin  of  Old  Ross,  and 
other  holy  men.  We  read  in  the  Life  of  Corbmac ;  (at  26  Mart. 
cap.  2.)  Sanctus  Becanus,  in  Mumonia  remanens,  monasterium 
de  Killbecain,  alias  Cluain^aird-Mohecoc  erexit,  et  sanctissime 
rexit."  The  compilers  of  Abban's  Life  seem  to  have  been  well 
aware  of  what  is  asserted  in   this  passage;  for,  to  patch  up  the 
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matter,  they  allow  {cap.  20.)  that  St.  Becan  resided  there  until  his 
death,  and  pay  him  the  highest  encomiums  for  the  extraordinary 
austerity  of  his  life,  and  the  miracles,  which  he  wrought.  They 
tell  us  that  he  used  to  sing  the  whole  Psalter  every  day,  whether 
dry  or  wet,  warm  or  cold,  by  the  side  of  a  stone  cross  in  the  open 
air  outside  the  monastoy.  St  Becan  h'ved  in  the  sixth  century^ 
as  appears  from  his  having  been  a  brother  of  St.  Evin.  Keating 
{B,  2. p.  22.)  makes  him  contemporary  with  Columbkill  and  the 
king  Diarmit  son  of  Cervail.  His  memory  was  revered  on  the  26th 
of  May.  (A^.  SS.  p.  755.)  As  to  Cluain-Findglas,  Cluain-Conr 
bruin,  and  the  three  monasteries  in  Magh-  C^  or  Magh-elle,  cou* 
oeming  which  nothing  is  known,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to^ 
make  any  inquiiy  about  them. 

(49)  See  Not.  94i  to  Chap.  xiv.  If  this  nunnery  was  founded 
by  Abban,  why  call  it  KiU^AUbhe  f  The  very  name  shows,  that 
not  he  but  one  Ailbhe  was  the  founder  of  it. 

(50)  Smith,  Hisi.  of  Cork,  Vol.  1.  p.  19S.  Cdgan  treaU  of  St. 
Gobnaitaat  11  Februaiy,  the  day  on  which  her  name  appears  in 
the  Calendars,  although  Smith  says  thaC  her  patron  day  is  the  14th 
of  said  month.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Conar 
the  great,  a  fiunous  king  of  Irebmd,  some  of  whose  posterity  lived 
in  Muskerry,  (C<Mrk)  where  St.  Gobnata  was  bom.  What  Smith 
has  about  her  having  been  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  O'Connor 
Sligo  is  contrary  to  every  statement  I  have  met  with  ;  for  she  was 
certainly  a  native  of  the  South.  At  what  time  she  lived  I  do  not 
find;  ncMT  can  its  being  said  that  she  got  Bomeach  from  St..  Ab< 
ban  afford  any  help  towards  discovering  it.  What  right  had 
Abban  to  a  place  in  Miiskerry,  the  residence,  and,  at  least  in  great 
part,  the  property  of  ^  Gobnata's  own  fiunily  ?  In  the  various 
calendars,  in  which  she  is  mentioned,  and  very  circumstantially^ 
there  is  not  a  word  about  Abban,  and  the  story  of  his  having 
founded  Bomeach  is  on  a  par  with  others  already  animadverted 
on. 

(51)  Maghamoidhe,  as  it  is  called  in  Abban*s  Life  (cap.  32.)  is 
otherwise  named  Maghimenina  fib.  cap.  26.)  Archdall  says 
fadloc.)  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  it  was  near  the  river 
Barrow,  and  probably  in  the  parish  of  Whitechorch.  Elsewhere 
{Addenda,  p*  820}  he  makes  it  the  same  as  Maudlinton  near  Wex- 
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ford.     It  is  odd  that  a  place,  which  is  said  Co  have  been  once  a 
considerable  town,  should  be  so  little  known  at  present. 

(52)  There  is  a  story  in  the  Life  {cap.  12.  seqq.)  about  Abban 
having  gone  to  the  >outh  of  Britain  with  St.  Ibar-and  odiers,  and 
of  their  having  stopped  for  some  time  at  a  city  called  Abbain'^uny 
or  Dun-Abbain,  meankig,  it  seems,  Abingdon.  Then  we  are 
told,  tliat  tliey  there  converted  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the  inha- 
bitants, who  until  theuliad  been  pagans.  This  is  too  silly  a  &ble 
to  merit  a  serious  refutation.  For,  supposing  lor  a  while  that 
Abban  lived  in  Ibar's,  time,  this  conversion  should  have  taken 
place  before  the  year  500,  in  which  Ibar  died.  The  kings  of  that 
period  in  South  Britain  were  An^lo- Saxons.  Now  who  has  ever 
heard  that  any  Anglo-Saxon  king  became  a  Christian  before  500, 
or  for  very  many  years  after  ?  This  intention  of  the  author  of  this 
fable  seems  to  have  been  to  insinuate,  that  Abingdon  got  its 
name  from  St.  Abban;  and  Colgan  strives  to  show,  that  sudi  was 
really  the  case.  Camden  mentions  ( Vol,  1.  CoL  160.)  a  tradition, 
accordingly  to  which  Abingdon  was  denominated  from  an  Irish 
hermit,  named  Abben,  that  lived  there.  Usher  quotes  (;?.  10070 
from  Simon's  history  of  the  abbots  of  Abingdon  (published  in  the 
Monastkon  Anglicanum^  Tom.  1.)  an  aocount  of  the  origin  of  its 
name,  in  which  it  is  attributed  to  an  Aben,  of  a  consular  fiunOy, 
who,  having  es<;i^>ed  from  the  fiiry  of'  Hengist,  led  there  the  life 
of  a  hermit,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Ireland,  where  he  died.  (See 
also  Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.4i6l.) 

(53)  The  first  of  these  pretended  expeditions  to  Rome  was  in 
company  with  St.  Ibar,  and' therefore  prior  to  A.  D.  500.  As  the 
third  was  in  St.  Gr^oYy*s  time,  ^go  about  600.  This  is  dmmo- 
logy  with  a  vengeance !  And  Abbaii  was  oitUdiied  by  Gregory  ^t 
a  time  when,  following  these  notable  stories,  he  should  have  been, 
at  leasts  120  years  old.  And  then  he  returned  to  Irdand,  and  set 
about  founding  monasteries.  Ui^er,  having  swiedlowed  these  fhbles, 
endeavoured  to  give  them  some  air  of  probability  by  affixing 
(Ind,  Chron.)  Abban's  death  to  599  during  the  pondfieate  of 
Gregoiy.  But  this  will  not  do ;  for  according  to  the  Life,  Abban 
must  have  lived  for  many  years-^er  Gregory's^deMli. 

(54>)  ^e  place  said  to  have  been  grant^  to  -Abban  is  cdlled 
Rath'Becain.  {^Life,  cap,  21.)  I  cannot-fiiid  it  under  this  •  name. 
Colgan  thrusts  in  a  monasteiy  there,  although  not  mentioned  in 
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the  Life;  This  pretended  monastery  is,  I  suppose,  that  which  is 
placed  under  the  name  of  Kill-Abbain,  by  Harris  in  the  King  s 
county,  of  which  Ely  O'Carrol'  now  forms  a  part.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  that  Hua  Muiredhuig,  in  which  was  a  Kill-Abbaii, 
might  have  been  in  that  country ;  but  as  being  in  North  Leinster, 
it  must  be  placed  more  to  the  North,  perhaps  in  the  now  county 
of  Louth.  (See  above  Not.  47.)  Harris's  Kill-Abban  of  the 
King's  county  is  called  by  Archdall  Kilbian.  That  the  Kill- 
Abban  of  Hua-Muiredhuig  was  really  founded  by  St.  Abban  ap- 
pears not  only  from  its  name,  but  likewise  from  its  being  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Calendars,  (A A.  SS.  p.  624.)  together  with 
Maghamoidhe,  As  a  monastery,  in  which  his  memeiy  was  particu- 
larly revered. 

(55  The  latter  date  is  that  given  in  his  Life  and  in  some  Calen- 
dars. It  seems  to  be  founded  on  better  authority  than  the  other, 
which  was  pr6bably  the  anniversaiy  of  some  translation  of  his 
reliques. 

(56)  Allowing  that  Abban  lived  to«a  great  age,  (see  Not.  46) 
not  the  monstrous  one  mentioned  in  his  Life,  this  period  answers 
for  what  is  said  of  his  having  been  nephew  to  St.  Coemgen,  ac- 
quainted with  Columbkill,  Brendan  of  Clonfert,  and  other  saints 
of  the  sixth  century,  as  also  with  Fintan  Munnu,  who  lived  in 
635.  As  to  his  connections  with  St.  Moling  of  Ferns,  who  died 
in  697^  I  believe  tb^  are  as  fabulous  a  posteriori,  as  those  with 
St.  Ibar  are  a  priori, 

§•  V.  St.  Pulcherius  or  Mochoemoc  flourished  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  (57)  He  was  ne- 
phew to  St.  Ita  by  his  mother  Nessa  of  the  Nandesi 
sept,  and  son  of  Beoan  a  native  of  Conmaicne  in 
Connaught,  (58)  who  having  left  his  own  country 
was  settled  in  Hy-ConalUGaura,  (in  the  West  of  the 
county  of  Limerick  (59)  where  Pulcherius  was  bom. 
What  was  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known  ;  but  it 
could  not  have  been  later  than  S50 ;  for  it  is  related 
that  he  remained  for  20  years  under  the  care  of  St. 
Ita,  who  died  in  570.  Being  well  prepared  for  the 
ecclesiastical  and  monastic  state  he  went,  with  her 
consent  and  approbation,  (60)  to  place  himself  under 
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the  direction  of  St.  Comgall  at  Bangor.  Here  he 
distingqihhed  himself  so  much,  that  Comgall,  con- 
sidering him  fully  qualified  to  preside  over  others, 
advised  him  to  form  a  religious  establishment  for  him- 
self, wherever  the  Lord  might  direct  him.  Pulche- 
rius  then  returned  to  Munster,  and,  being  introduced 
to  the  chieftain  of  Ele,  (Ely  O'Carrol)  was  offered 
by  him  his  own  residence  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
it  into  a  monastery.  This  offer  was  declined  by  the 
saint ;  but  he  accepted  the  grant  of  a  lonesome  spot 
in  a  thick  forest,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Liathmore^  (6i)  The  time  of  this  foundation  is 
not  mentioned ;  but  it  was  probably  about  or  not 
long  after  the  year  580.  (62)  Some  time  after,  that 
chieftain  having  died,  Ronan  his  successor  intended 
to  expel  Pulcherius  from  his  territory,  and  went  with 
a  party  of  soldiers  for  that  purpose  towards  the 
monastery  at  a  time  that  the  saint  was  offering  the 
holy  sacrifice  ;  but,  when  arrived  there  or  near  it,  he 
was  struck  by  the  hand  of  God  so  that  he  was  unable 
to  stir  from  the  spot  where  he  was.  He  then  became 
sorry  for  his  intention,  and  sent  word  to  Pulcherius, 
requesting  that  he  would  come  and  relieve  him  from 
his  situation.  This  message  was  not  delivered  to 
Pulcherius  until  he  had  finished  not  only  Mass  but 
likewise  Tierce.  He  said  that  he  would  not  go  out 
of  the  monastery  until  after  the  celebration  of  None. 
When  this  was  over,  he  visited  Ronan,  and  giving 
him  his  blessing  freed  him  from  the  aukward  state  he 
was  in.  Thenceforth  a  great  friendship  existed  be- 
tween them,  and,  after  Ronan's  death,  the  saint  was 
very  fervent  in  his  prayers  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 
(63)  At  a  later  period  Failbhe  Fland,  king  of  all 
Munster,  being  displeased  with  Pulcherius  for  not 
allowing  some  horses  of  his  to  graze  in  the  field'be- 
longing  to  the  monastery,  ordered  the  chieftain  of 
Ele  to  drive  him  out  of  that  country.  Pulcherius 
went  to  Cashel  to  expostulate  with  him  on  this  sub- 
ject.    The  king  received  him  in  a  very  insulting 
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manner,  and  was  instantly  seized  with  violent  pains 
in  one  of  his  eyes  and  deprived  of  the  use  of  it. 
The  courtiers  having  supplicated  Pulcherius  to  pro- 
cure him  some   relief,   he  blessed  some  water,  on 
which  being  ap|)Iied  to  the  eye  the  pains  ceased  while 
the   blindness  still  continued.      On  the  following 
night  the  king  had  a  vision   during  his  sleep,  in 
which  be  thought  he  saw  from  his  castle  on  the  Rock 
of  Cashel  the  plains  both  to  the  North  and  South  of 
the  city  covered  with  all  the  saints  of  Ireland,  and 
was  told  by  a  venerable  looking  old  person  that  they 
had  assembled  in  defence  of  Pulcherius,  and  that 
he  and  his  posterity  would  be  destroyed  in  case  of 
his  not  complying  with  the  saint's  i*equest«     Accord- 
ingly  the  king  on  the  ne&t  day  sent  for  hin^  and 
granted  him  what  he  demanded.  (64)     Pulcherius 
was  henceforth  held  by  him  in  great  veneration  ;  and 
we  have  seen  (65)  how  he  induced  him  to  submit  in 
the  case  of  St.   Colman   of  Doiremore.      Several 
miracles  are  attributed  to  Pulcherius,  amdng  others 
his  having  cured  of  blindness  a  holy  virgin  named 
Cainer.  (66)      The  celebrated  Dagan   was  in  his 
younger  days  a  disciple  of  Pulcherius ;  (67)  as  was 
also  one   Cuanchear,  whose   history  is   very  little 
known.  (6S)     Besides  St.  Cainech  and  St.  Colman 
of  Doiremore,    Pulcherius  was  intimate  with    St. 
Molua  of  Clonfert-moiua,  St.  Lachtean  of  Achad-ur, 
a  St.  Finnbar,  and  St.  Luchern,  who  had  been  his 
fellow  students  at  Bangor,  (69)  as  likewise  with  St. 
Mofecta,  a/.   Fechean  (70)   and  the  holy  bishop 
Fursaeus.  (71)     St.  Pulcherius  must  have  lived  to  a 
very  great  affe,  if  it  be  true  that  he  did  not  die  until 
656.  (72)     This  much  is  certain  that  his  death  oc- 
curred on  a  ISth  of  March.  (73) 

(57)  Colgan  and,  afler  him,  the  Bollaadists  have  published  the 
Life  of  St.  Pulcherius  at  13  Mart.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be 
very  andeat  by  the  BolIandistSi  who  thought  it  might  have  been 
written  by  one  of  his  disciples.    The  original  name  of  this  saint 
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WBB  Cbemh^gbmy  that  is,,  handiome  born  ;.bnt  Su.ItSLrdsujigak 
it  hM  MockoefAoCy  my  Oho^n  or  Coemb>  wliich  ,iias  been  btia- 
izedidtd  PtUckerius, 

(58)  Conmaknewaa  the  name^if  vaidcms  distncts  in  Gonnang^ty 
jshiefly  in  the  &>iXhty  of  Galway.       ' 

{S9)  See  Not.  e.  to  Chap,  xu       ' 

■       r 

(60)  Life  of  Pukheiius,  cap.  9«  Jt  is  probable  that  St.  Ita 
did  not  long  survive  the  departure  of  Fulcbenus.  She  is  noli  menw 
dened  lii  the  sequel  as  alive. 

(61)  it  was,  as  we  read  in  the  Life,  fcap.  16.)  exactly  fi>ur 
miles  distant  fiom  bishop  Colman's  monastery  of  I>oiTemor& ;  (See 
NaL  4*1  to  Chap,  xiv.)  Thesfr  places  are  jiow  in  the  .King's 
county. 

(62)  That  it  was^unded  in  the  sixth  century  is  e^ident&om  ita 
havmg  exiiBted  in  the  time  of  St.  Cainech  of  Aghaboe,  who  visited 
Puldierius  when  settled  there.  Cainech  died  in  599.  It  existed 
idso  in  the  time  of  St.  Fac^an,  as  appears  from  the  Life  of'  Pul. 
oherius,  cap.  SO.  Passing  over  otber  argumeuts,^  such  as  its  hav- 
ing beai  founded  about  the  same  time  with  Clonfert^M<^U3,  fib. 
cap.  II.)  we  find  Pulcharius  governing  it  as  abbot  14  years,  be- 
fore the  death  of  Colman,-  s<ni  of  Feraidhe,  prince  of  Ossory.  (ib. 
cap.  30.)  Now  tliis  Colman  died  in  602.  (See  Nat,  49  to  Chap. 
XII.)  Therefbre  Harris  was  wrong  in  assigning  its  foundation  to 
the  seventh  ccTntuiy. 

(63)  Life,  capp.  17-18.  (64)  Ib.  capp.  20-21. 

(65)  Chap.  xiv.  §.  3. 

(66)  Life,  cap.  36.  Colgan  tliou^ht  she  might  have  been  the 
St.  Cannera,  daughter  of  Fintan,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Lif^ 
of  St.  Molua  of  Clonfert-molua  as  a,  relative  of  his.  She  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  St.  Cannera  of  St  Senan's  time.  (See 
Not.  19  to  Chap.  X.) 

(67)  See  Chap.  xiv.  J.  16. 

(68)  See  Not.  215  to  Chap.  xiv. 

(69)  Life,  capf  11.  St.  Lachtean,  a/.  Lacten  orLactan,  is  treated 
of  by  Colgan  at  19  Mart.  He  was  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Corpre  Muse,  of  Muskerry,  Cork,  onie  of  the  sons  of  Conar  the 
second  formerly  king  of  Ireland.  He  is  called  by  some  the  son 
of  Torben,  arid,  by  others,  of  Corpre  the  son  of  Nuachar.  He 
founded  a  great  monasteiy  at  Achadvur,  i.  e.  Gre^Jidd  (not 
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C^reen-fordy  as  Ardidall  says)  near  or  at  the  plaoe  nhow  TreifafM 
DOW  stands  in  the  county  of  Kilkau^.    It  is  related  in  tii^  lift 
ef  St.  Carthag  of  Lismore,  that,   while  this  saint  was  still  at 
Rathen,  Lactean  moved  by  pity  for  the  distressed  slate  of  Ml 
oommunity,  brought  him  a  present  of  thirty  oows,  one  buU^  two 
herdsmen,  and  some  utensils*    He  is  called  ui  various  martyrolo^ 
gies  a  bishop,  but,  says  Colgan, -whether  at  Acbad-ur  ^r  elsewhere 
18  not  sufficiently  dear.    If  he  was  a  bishop,  I  believe  Achad^ff 
was  his  see»  as  I  find  him  otuistantly  caUed  Laetan  of  Aehad'-vr* 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  March,  A.  D.  6M  (688.)    Harris  places 
the  monastery  of  Achad-ut  in  the  Queen's  county ;  -bat  AroMsH, 
who  has  it  in  Kilkenny  at  Frethjbrdy  is  more  c<Hrrect,  as  appears 
from  the  name  Aghour,  by  which  a  prebend  in  that  place  is  stiH 
called.    Colgan  has  confounded  this  saint  with  the  abbot  Lactean, 
who  was  a  contemporary  and  neighbour  of  St.  Senan  of  Iniscatlhy. 
(See  A  A.  SS,  p.  525>)    But  this  Lactean  cannot  be  si^iposed 
to  have  lived  down  to  623.    He  was  a  different  person,  and  was, 
i  am  sure,  the  Lactean  or  Laohtin,  from  whom  the  church  of  LJs- 
lachdn  in  Kerry,  not  far  from  Iniscatthy,  got  its  name.    Golgan 
has  also  confounded  him  with  Lacten,  who  succeeded  ISt  Molua 
at  Clonfert-molua.    For  this .  he  had  no  authority,'except  the  mere 
similarity  of  name.    There  were  Lactens  or  Lactans  enough  to 
succeed  Molua  without  removing  the  one  of  Achad-ur  to  Clon* 
fert-nxdua,  of  which  no  roenticm  occurs  in  the  calendars,  where 
treating  of  him.     St.  F1nn*bar,  another  Mow- student  of  Pal* 
cherius,  was  not,  as  Colgan  justly  remarks,  the  Finnbar  of  Coik,, 
who,  as  is  evident  from  his  L^e,  was  never  a  disciple  of  ComgalL 
It  is  probd>le  that  he  was  the  Finnbarr,  who  governed  a  mo- 
nastery in  Inisdarahle  an  island  in  the  Suir,  (Little  island,  I  sup- 
pose, not  fiur  below  Waterford)  between,  as  Colgan  says,  {A A* 
SS.  p,  650.  f  the  country  of  the  Desii  and  Hy-kinsdagh.     Of 
this  Finnbarr  I  can  find  nothii^g  fiirther  except  that  his  memory 
was  revered  on  the  4th  of  July ;  (ib.  p.  5d7.)  whence  it  is  plain 
that  he  was  Afferent  firom  St    Finnbar  of  Cork^  whose  festival 
was  kept  on  the  25th  of  September.     I  do  not  find  this  monas^ 
teiy  of  Inisdamhle  in  Harris,  nor  even  in  ArchdalL    Might  Inis- 
damhle  have  been  the  same  as  Inis-leamhnacta,  where  (here  was 
a  monastery,  in  which  Pulcherius  spent  some  tkne,  as  we  read 
in  his  L^e,  fcap.  Si*.)  ?    The  situation  &vours  this  conjecture ; 
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for  Ituft^leamhoacta  is  described  /Uf.)  as  in  the  southern  part  of 
Ossoiy  not  fiur  finom  the  arm  of  the  sea,  into  which  the  Suir 
empties  itself.  Colgan  has  confounded  this  place  with  Inislan- 
naght,  where  a  celebrated  Cistercian  abbey  was  founded  some 
centuries  after  the  death  ci  Pulcherius.  (See  Ware,  AnU  €ap.  26 
at  Tipperary.)  Inislannaght  lies  far  £rom  Ossory  and  still  farther 
fiom  the  sea,  being  some  miles  to  the  West  of  Clonmel.  It  is 
now  called  Jnishunagh  or  Inislough.  Harris  and  Archdall  have 
not  only,  followed  this  mistake  of  Colgan,  but  add,  what  he  has 
not,  that  Puldierius  founded  a  monastery  at  Inislannaght  or  Inls- 
lounagh.  Fortius  there  is  no  authority  whatsoever,  except  its 
being  related  that  he  passed  some  time  at  Inis«leamh'nacta.  But 
might  he  not  have  been  there  on  a  visit  ?  This  is  all  that  the 
text  authorizes  us  to  admit.  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  think,  that 
he  had  gone  to  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  his  friend 
Finnbarr,  and  that  Inisleamhnacta  was  no  other  than  Inisdamhle. 
If  different  places,  they  were,  at  least,  not  far  asunder.  As  to 
Luchem,  Colgan  (t&.)  makes  him  the  same  as  Luctigem  abbot 
of  Lustymon.  But  Luchtigem  was  a  disciple  not  of  Coihgall 
but  of  Ruadan  of  Lothra.  (See  Not.  21  to  Chap*  xi.) 

(70)  Life,  cap.  SI.  Colgan  thought  that  Fechean  was  the  fa- 
mous St.  Fechin  of  Fore,  of  whom  hereafter.  But  the  times  do 
not  answer.  Fechean  is  stated  to  have  been  in  company  with 
Pulcherius,  Cannech,  and  Molua  of  Clonfert-molua  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  This  must  have  been  prior  to  the  dose  cf  the 
sixth  century,  as  i^pears  particulariy  from  Cannech  having  been 
one  of  the  party.  Now  Fechin  of  Fore  was  too  young  at  that 
period  to  rank  with  those  venerable  abbots.  He  lived  until  665 ^ 
and  died  not  of  old  age  but  of  a  plague.  It  is  highly  probable, 
that  Fechean  was  the  abbot  Fechean,  who  is  spoken  of  as  hav- 
ii^  lived  for  some  time  with  iSt.  Senan  of  Inniscatthy ;  (AA.  SS» 
p*  525.)  but  of  whom  I  cannot  discover  any  precise  account. 

(71)  life  cap  S3.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  by  this 
bishop  Fursaeus  was  meant  the  great  St.  Fursey  of  Peronne.  He 
flourished  in  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century  at  the 
same  time  with  Pulcherius,  and  both  of  them  lived  in  Munster. 
This  is  an  additional  argument  in.  proof  of  St.  Furs^  having  been 
a  bishop.    (Compare  with  NoU  96  to  Chap,  xv.) 

(72)  The  4  Masters  assign  his  death  to  ^S  (656).  Following  this 
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date  he  must  have  been,  at  least,  106  yeara'old  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  did  not  go  to  Bangor,  at  the  latest,  until  570 ;  ftr 
St.  Ita  was  still  alive  when  he  set  out  for  it.  As  he  was  then  20 
years  of  ^e,  we  cannot  place  his  birth  later  than  550.  Coigan 
remarks  on  a  silly  Irish  verse,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  lived  14 
years  above  400,  that  it  ought  to  be  read  14  above  100;  and 
thus  the  whole  age  of  Pulcherius  would  hove  been  1 14  years.  The 
BoUandists  (Comment,  pr.  at  Pulcherius  IS  Mart.)  approved  of 
this  conjecture,  but  afterwards  in  a  note  to  the  Life  of  St.  Cronan 
of  Roscrea  (at  28  April)  rectracted  this  approval,  giving  us  a  con- 
jecture of  their  own,  viz.  thai  in  said  verse  is  to  be  read  14  past  40 ; 
and  hence  they  concluded  that  he  lived  only  about  55  years,  and 
in  their  supposition  that  he  was  bom  in  550,  died  about  605.  Their 
aigument  in  &vour  of  these  fine  positions  is,  that,  as  they  say, 
th^  found  no  transaction  of  his  life  later  than  the  sixth  century. 
But  did  they  not  find  that  Failbhe  Fland  was  king  of  Munster 
during  the  life  time  of  Pulcherius?  Now  this  prince  did  not  reign 
untfl,  at  the  earliest,  A.  D.  619.  (See  Not*  39  to  Chap,  xiv.) 
Yfexe  it  not  for  the  assertion  of  the  4  Masters  I  should  place  the 
death  of  Pulcherius  either  in  the  time  of  that  reign,  which  ended 
in6S4,  or  soon  after  it;  whereas  in  his  Life  I  meet  with  nothiiig, 
that  belongs  to  a  later  period. 

(73)  On  this  point  the  Calendars,  Annals,  &c.  agree  with  the 
Life, 

§•  VI.  St.  Mochelioc,  of  whom  I  had  occasion  to 
make  mention  elsewhere,  (74)  belonged  to  these 
times,  having  died  very  old  in  some  vear  between 
639  and  656.  He  is  usually  called  Mochelloc  .  of 
Cathuir-mac-Conchaidh,  once  a  town  in  the  now 
county  of  Waterford.  (75)  It  is  said  that  he  was  a 
relative  of  St.  Finan  ofKinnity.  (76)  I  find  him 
honoured  with  the  title  of  bishop,  but,  I  suspect,  on 
weak  authority.  (77)  Besides  some  establishment 
at  Cathuir-mac-Conchaidh,  the  foundation  of  the 
church  of  Kilmallock  is  usually  attributed  to  him, 
and  the  name  Kilmallock  is  supposed  to  be  a  con*^ 
traction  of  Kill^niochelloc.  (78) 

St.  Manchan  abbot  of  Meno-drochit  (79).  died  in 
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]fo2.  (SO)  He  itaft  surnaMed  tbe  Wh^,  and 
ebjoyed  '*  great  re'putaticm.  (81)  SoAie  writert 
make  hint  the  ftame  sKs  Mabchan  aMnot  of  Mohill  iti 
tlft  Ttow  codttty  of  Leitrim;  (83)  but  there  hi 
r^akoh  to  thwk  •  rimt  tKey  ^re  different  pertons,  (BS) 
Mlin6haii  the  a?te  was,  i*  believe  the  same  as  th6 
Mtochati,  dr,  as  vnlgarty  called.  Munching  t^o  is 
sti^p6si^  i;^  tetve  teen  the  ftrst  bishop  of  Li'ind^rick. 
For  tftis  suppositioh  there  is  no  Sufficient  authority ; 
(8*)  *  ahd,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  it  rests  on  no 
othet*  ifbutidatioA  than  that  Manchan  the  wise 
founded,  jleritaps,  h  monalsttetT  where  Limerick  now 
stands,  or  that  the  fitst  cfmreh  in  that  place  was  de- 
dicated in  his  name.  Of  the  identity  of  Munchin 
of  Limerick  with  Manchan  the  wise  a  stronger  proof 
heed  not  be  required  thatn  that  his  ^ival  is  kept  on 
the  2d  of  January,  the  iiay  assigned  to  the  memory 
6f  MancHaiia  the  isris^  in  all  tTie  Irish  caleiidars.  (85) 
There  5s  not  the  least  hint,  in  any  old  document 
relative  to  our  Church  history,  of  this  Mailchan' 
having  been  raised  to  the  episcopal  rank ;  but  the 
veneration  in  which  he  was  held  at  Limerick,  and  tlie 
circumstance  of  its  oMest  church  bearing  his  name, 
gave  rise  at  a  late  period  to  the  opinion  of  his  havings 
been  a  bishop.  Mistakes  of  this  kind  have  occurred 
not  only  in  n*eland  but  likewise  in  other  countries. 

C74)  Chap.  1.  §.  Ifl.  (75)  §.  Seeib. 

<7d)  Acts  of  Modielloc  at.  26  March.  Of  this  St.  Vumn  see 
above  H^oU  48. 

(77)  MdcheHoc  is  not  caUed  bishop  in  any  of  the  IHsh  oden- 
dars  quoted  by  Colgan. 

(78)  Ideating  says  that  Modielloc  erected  the  church- of  Kill- 
ittochelloc.  Colgan  calls  ths  'place  a  town,  meaning,  it  seems, 
l^ilmaBock.  'Hencd  Harris  and  Ardidall  ascribe  a  monastery  at 
KHmallock  to  St.  Mochelloc. 

(79)  It  is  now  called  Mundrehid  and  is  in  the  barony  of  Up- 
per Ossoiy,  Queen's  county.    The  tract,  inirhidi  it  lies^  was  fin*-' 
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nusiy  called  Disert<Kuillin.    There  wai  aa  abbot  Lasmi  in  ^bk 
place,  who  died  A.  D.  600.  ( Tr.  Th.  p.  S76.)        .      // 

(80)  Aniuds  of  Ulster,  and  Usher,  ;;•  970.  and  IndVhtoii. 

(81)  Ibe  author  of  thfe  work  De  MmAUAus  S.  Scriputraef 
of  wMdr  hereaflter,  takes   particular  notice  J^i  2.  c.  4.)  of  the 
death  of  Manchan,  or,  as  the  present  text  has,  Manichaeus^  as 
bne  of  the  wise  men  of  Ireland.'    He  plaoes  it  in  the  last  ydar  of 
tbeeferenth  (redconing  fH»nr  the  hefpxxpai^  of  .the  Vcrid)  oycte 
of  5S2  jeeiaSf  wfaidi^  according  to  hisx:faroiiologrcal)principleB^wais 
the  same  ^B  A.  D.  652.    (See 'Usher,  ;i.  970.)    Froin  the  name 
Mmkhaetis  Usher  (ti.)  ibems  to  haVe' aniduded,'tl»t  Man-* 
Chan's  real  name  wks  the  Hebrew  MinaharAy  wfaidi  has  been 
chaffed  into  ~Mcmlci^0tfu^.     But  Cdlgan  maintains.  (ilJ.  iSS'.p; 
Sd2;)  that  Manchan  Vi  a  diminutive' of  the  InshMlwiidk,  4  monky 
and  means  a  Utile  mgnk.    He  observes,  that  there  were  many,  per* 
sons  in'  Irelaiid'Y^alfed  Manchan^  Manhheny  op  Manehith  and^  all 
names  of  the  same  import.^    Mankhaeiii  is^  as  he  jiistly  liemarics, 
probably  a  icbmqydon  of  Manchaous;  and  ft  will  betsdaii,  'th^ 
other  Iiirit  names  have  beei&  corrupted  ihtlie  teact  of  that  yfmk* 
Sr«  Manchan  was,  In  all  probabilitr^,  thewne  as  the  M^  andwue 
man  named' Muncheri^  who  is  nientioned  in  the  Life  of^lSt.  Mulua 
of  Cfenfert-molua  as  a'survivor  of  his.    (^ee  Ufth^y  p.'969.) 

(8^)  'Usher  le^ms  to  have  been  of  this  qnnioh.    He  •  haA-  (tee 

p.  969.)  a  Life  cS  St.  Manchan  of  Mohill,  'sai^l  to  hati&  been 

written  !>/  Ridiaid  Fitz-Ralph,  archbishop  of  Afinagh^-  in  which 

Manchan  was  "Cdied  a  Canon  regular  of  St.'AiUgQStin  and  stated 

to  liave  >flon*ished  in  the  3rear  608.    But  there  Nfftie  no  sUth 

CanbiiB  v^lar  m  those  times.    He  k  thereeaH^'ridK) -patron  'of 

set»en cfanrohes.  * It'ki said tiiai  evdr  since 'saidyear  ^i^lies,  lands, 

fle&,  tythes,  ^c:  wen^  gnihted  to  the  estahiishm^nt  of  Mdhill.  This 

account '!Bm!adl&'<>f  v  period  much  later  than  608 ;  fiir  tieither  ti^ 

.  aoir  tn^es  if&t  lilen  known  in  Irdand.     Ware  (Aniiq.cap.  %i 

fALeUrim)  iUdKes^lfimihe^  saitoe  as  lilahchan  of  Mene^dk-ochity 

and-^so  liOidi  Atichdall,'  (at  AfdMff)  as  appears  fiom  his  assignii^ 

h»  4eath?«6'JS52. 

'^^fin  the 'Irish' Cal6iKiarB  tjaoted  by  C6%an  at  14  Fiibr. 
'Wiere^-'he  ta^eats  of  Manchan  of  Mohill,  they  are  spoken  of'ias 
Stettnct  ^>6i^9bbs.  MiUDLctiian  die  tjoise  is  mentioned  at  2  Janusry, 
ma  ttd^W  ori!foHia  I4>p«^  ie^tl4  Pebrua^.    l^s  is  a  stromg^ 
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proof  that  they  Were  different,  although,  I  will  allow,  the  only 
one ;  for  very  little  is  known  concerning  these  Mandians,  not- 
withstanding the  great  esteem,  in  which  the  one,  sumamed  Wise 
was  held.  Colgan  says  that,  in  want  of  authentic  documents 
to  prove  the  contrary,  he  must  consider  them  as  different  per- 
sons. 

(84)  Ware  (Bishops  at  Limerick)  says,  that  St.  Munchin,  son  of 
Sedna^  was  the  first  bishop  of  that  dty.  He  does  not  refer  to  any  au- 
-  thority,  nor  had  he  any  except  a  passage  of  a  genealogical  hagiology, 
{ap.  A  A*  SS,  p,  382.)  in  which  among  five  Manchans  is  redc- 
oned  Manchinus  Lumnichensis  fUus  Sednae,    But  this  Manchin 
or  Manchan  is  not  called  a  bishop,  although  a  Manchan  men- 
tioned just  before  him  is  maiked  by  that  title.  I  do  not  find  either 
in  the  Irish  calendars  or  annals  any  Manchan  bishop  of  Limerick, 
nor  even  one  called  of  Limerick.    It  is  very  probable  that  Man- 
chan th^ .  toite  was  son  of  Sedna,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  Cormac  Cas  king  of  Munster,  and  the  foundar 
of\the  :^alc88sian  line  of  princes.     As  Thomond,  in  which  was 
ccmiprized  the  country  about  Limerick,  was  the  patrimony  of  this 
race,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Munchin  son  of  Sedna  was 
greatly  revered  in  that  territory,  of  which  he. was  probably  a  na- 
tive.    And  thus  it  can  be  easily  accounted  for^  ivhy  there  was  a 
church  in  Limerick  called  by  his  name,  without  recurring  to.  the 
unauthorized  hypothesis  of  his  having  been  bishop  there*    Ware 
agkfiowledges,  that  he  was  not  able  to  find  any  account  of  Mun^ 
diin's  successors  at  Limerick  until  about  the.  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  elsewhere  (Antiquities^  cap,  29  at  Limerick^ 
says,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  point  to  ascertain  who  Mundiin  of 
Limerick  was.    He  mentions  the  opinion  of  those,  who  make  hun 
the  same  as  the  Mancenus,  who,  according  to  Jocelin,  was  left  in 
Tiiawley  by  St.  Ptoick.    We  have  already  seen,  (Chap*  v«  §.  12. 
and  ib.  NoL  118.)  that  this  pretended  Mancenus  of  St.  Patridc's 
times. was.  no  other  than  Manchan  of  Meno-drochit.    But  even 
if  he  were  different,  and  if  there  was  a  Manchan  in  Tyi^wley  at 
that  early  period,  how  has  it  come  to  pass,  that  neither  in  Joce- 
line  nor  in  the  Tripartite  is  a  word  to  be  found  about  said  Man- 
chan having  become  bishop  of  Limerick,  although  the  latter  woik 
it  particularly  minute  as  to  St.  Patrick's  proceedings  in  the  now 
county  of  Limerick?  The  &ct  is,  that  in  St.  Patrick's  days  there 
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was  neither  a  town,  nor,  I  dare  say,  a  village,  nor  monastery  in  the 
place  where  Limerick  is  situated.  Ware  touches  also  on  the  opinion, 
that  Munchin  was  the  same  as  Munchan  of  Mene-drocfait,  which, 
strange  to  think,  he  supposed  to  be  less  probable  than  the  other. 
But  he  assigns  no  reason  for  his  having  thought  so.  O'Halloran 
pretends  ( History,  Spc.  B.  viii.  eft.  7.)  not  only  that  Manchan 
was  bishop  of  Limerick  soon  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in 
Ireland,  and  that  Me  had  been  em^^oyed  in  Connaught,  but  like> 
wise  that,  before  he  became  bishop,  he  was  abbot,  and  the  first, 
of  Muingharid  (Mungret)  near  Limerick.  O'Halloran  con- 
founded Mungret  with  Mene-drochit,  notwithstanding  their  being 
most  clearly  distinguished  by  Colgan,  Harris,  &c  &c.  The  first 
abbot  of  Mungret,  at  least  on  record,  was  Nessan,  who  died  in 
552.  (See  Chap.  xi.  §.  6.) 

(85)  See  A  A.  SS.  p,  S3S.    In  Ware's  AntiquiHes  {cap.  29.) 
the  first  of  January  is  mentioned,  by  mistake,  for  the  festival  of 
St  Munchin,  instead  of  the  second.    This  mistake  has  not  been 
corrected  by  Harris. 

% .  VII.  As  to  the  real  bishops  of  these  times,  be- 
sides  those  of  the  third  class  of  saints,  and  Carthagh  of 
Lismore,  Dagan,  Colmanof  Doiremore^Colmanor  Co* 
lumban  of  Clonard,  Diman  of  Connor,  &c,  &c.  al- 
ready treated  of,  some  others  are  mentioned,  the 
accounts  of  whom  are,  in  general,  very  imperfect. 
St.  Aldus  or  Hugh,  sumamed  Dubh,  bishop  of  Kil. 
dare,  died  in  638.  (86)  He  is  said  to  have  been 
king  of  Leinster,  and,  on  resigning  his  kingdom,  to 
have  become  a  monk,  and  afterwards  bishop.  Yet  it 
seems  more  probable,  that  he  was  merely  ox  the  blood 
royal  of  that  province.  (8?)  The  day  of  his  death 
is  uncertain.  Dachua,  or  rather  Mochua  Luachra, 
a  native  of  Munster,  who  is  called  by  some  only 
abbot  of  Ferns,  and  died  on  the  ^2d  of  June  A.  D. 
652  (653)  (88)  was  likewise  a  bishpp,  (89)  and  the 
immediate  successor  of  St.  Maidoc.  (90)  Tuenoc 
also,  who  succeeded  Dachua,  and  died  in  662  (663) 
was  not  only  abbot  but  bishop  of  Ferns.  (91)     A  St. 
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Aldan,  who  is  said  to  have  been  maternal  brother  to 
Aldus,  son  of  Anmiraeus,  the  king  of  Ireland,  who 
was  killed  in  599,  (9^)  is  spoken  of  as  bishop  of 
Glendaloch.  (93)  If  so,  he  may  be  supposed  to 
have  succeeded  St.  Molibba  (94)  some  time  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  century.  St.  Thomian, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  died,  as  already  seen,  (95) 
in  661,  and  was  succeeded  by  Segen,  who  held  the 
see  for  27  years  (96;  In  the  same  year  died  Co- 
nang  O'Daithil,  bishop  of  Emly.  (97)  One  or 
other  of  three  bishops  of  Clogher  mentioned  by  Col- 
gan  might  have  been  there  in  these  times ;  but  which 
of  them  cannot  be  determined.  (98)  Bithan,  who 
succeeded  Aidhlog-Mac-Caimin,  (99)  as  abbot  of 
Clonmacnois,  is  said  to  have  been  also  a  bishop. 
(ICX))  He  was  of  a  family  called  Hua  CormaiCy  and 
native  of  Conmaicne-mara,  in  Connaught.  (101) 
Baithan  died  in  663;  (102)  and  his  memory  was 
revered  on  the  first  of  March,  apparently  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death.  Some  other  bishops  and  holy 
men  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  this  period  j  but 
scarcely  any  thing  is  known  concerning  them  except 
the  years  of  their  death,  (103)  further  inquiries 
would  be  useless. 

(86)  Colgan  has  endeavoured  to  give  some  account  of  this 
bishop  at  4  January ;  but  it  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

(87)  There  was  not  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  cetituiy  an 
Aidus  king  of  Leinster.  Hie  king  Aidus  who  died  in  591,  ac* 
cording  to  the  4  Masters,  could  not  have  been  the  bishop,  whose 
death  they  assign  to  658.  And  yet  they  tell  us,  that  the  bishop 
had  been  king  of  Leinster.  Colgan  strove  to  explain  this  Gontra-> 
diction,  but,  as  Harris  observes,  (Bishops  at  KiUare)  with  little 
success.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  some  mistake  has  occurred 
with  regard  to  the  title  given  to  Aidus,  and  that,  although  of  the 
royal  family  of  Leinster,  he  had  not  been  a  king.  Colgan  coii^ 
jectures  that  he  was  the  bishop  Aidus  son  of  Moelodran,  a  meiU'* 
her  of  that  house. 

(88)  4  Masters  and  Colgan,  A  A.  SS.  p.  223. 
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(89)  Cdgan  speaks  of  bun  (Tr.  Th.  p.  564.)  as  bishop  of 
Ferns.  A  regular  see  had  been  established  there ;  and  St.  Mai- 
doc,  although  raised  to  it,  still  continued  to  govern  the  monastery. 
The  same  system  was,  in  aU  probability,  foUovred  by  his  succes- 
sors. 

(90)  Usher  and  Ware,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  were  mistaken 
in  making  St.  Moling  the  second  bishop  of  Ferns.  Of  Mo- 
chuan  Luachra  more  will  be  seen,  when  treating  of  St.  Mo- 
ling. 

(91)  See  Tr.  Th.  p.  564.  and  Harris  f  Bishop  at  Ferns  J. 

(92)  See  Chap.xiy.  §.  1.  (93)  A  A.  SS.  p.  306. 

(94)  See  Chi^.  xiv.  §.  16.  Were  we  to  believe  some  genea* 
logists,  who  make  Aidaii  a  brother  of  Etchen  the  ordainer  of  Co- 
lumiUdll,  we  should  ratha*  suppose  him  a  predecessor  of  Molibba. 
Ffom  such  loose  materials  nothing  authentic  can  be  deduced. 

(95)  Ckap.  xiy.  §.  12. 

(96)  Tr.  Th.  p.  292-294.  and  Ware  at  4rmagh.  It  is  prpba* 
ble,  thil  this  prelate  was  tlie  Segetn,  who  was  a  priest  in  the  year 
640.  (See  Not.  9^1  to  Chap,  xv.). 

-  (97)  A  A.  SSip.  150.  The  Annals  refejred  to  by  Colganhave 
A.  eeO,  diat  is,  661.  Yet  Ware  (at  EtnlyJ  has  retamed  A. 
660,  ahiioug^  he  aighl  as  well  h$w»  retained  it  for  Thomian  of 
Ammghy  whese  deatk  is  marked  ako  at  660  in  the  Irish  annals. 
Harris  was  riglit  m  adding  <^  or  Ml."  Gonang  OP^ithil  is  men- 
tioned as  comorban  (successor  of  St.  Ailbe  in  the  Life  of  St.  Mo- 
lagga,  cap.  19.  Whether  he  was  the  person,  who  is  called  in  the 
Life  of  St.  Pulcherius  (cap.  35.)  archbishop,  ai  Enily,  I  am  not 
Me  to  decide.  Pt^ably  he  was,  i£  it  be  true  that  Pulcherius 
lived  until  655.  This  tide  of  archbishop  of  Emly  is  very  re- 
markable, as  aj^earing  m  a  tract  so  ancient,  and  shows  that  the 
bi^ops  of  Emly  enjoyed  a  sort  of  pre-eminence  over  the  other 
hi^ops  of,  at  least,  Munster.  (Compare  with  Noi.  67  to  Chap^ 
VI.)  Colgan  says  (A  A.  SS.  p.  598.)  that  some  of  our  calendarists 
place  the  Natalis  of  Conang  O'Daithil  at  the  2Sd  of  September. 

(98)  See  Nat.  5  to  Chap,  xii. 

(99)  Aidhlog  Mac-Camain  died  in  652.  ^  Usher,  IncL  Chron. 

(100)  Colgan  in  his  short  account  of  Baithan  (at  1  Mart.) 
refers  to  only  the  Martyrologium  Tandaetense  for  his  having  been 
a  bi^op,  observing  that  in  other  calendars  he  is  called  merely 

D  2 
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abbot.     This,  however,  does  not  prevent  his  having  been  raided 
to  the  episcopacy. 

(101)  Conmaicne-mara  means  the  Conmaicne  near  the  sea. 
Hanis  says,  (Bishops^  at  Baitarty  ClanmacnoisJ  that  it  was  the 
same  as  the  barony  of  Ballynahinch  in  the  county  of  Galway. 
Thus  he  supposed  it  to  have  been  confined  to  the  tract  now  called 
Connamara  ;  but  the  ancient  Conmaicne-mara  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  North  of  the  barony  of  Ballynahinch ;  for,  as  Col- 
gan  observes,  (AA,SS.  p,  457.)  the  island  of  Inisbofinde  (Ennis- 
bofin)  is  represented  as  lying  off  its  coast. 

(102)  This  is  the  date  assigned  by  the  4  Masters.  It  has  been 
retained  by  Ware  and  Harris,  although,  I  dare  say,  it  ought  to 
be  understood  as  GGit. 

(103)  Colgan  has  (Jnd.  Chron.  ad  A  A.  SSJ  fifom  the  4  Mas* 
ters ;  A.  658  died  St.  Comin  bishop  of  Antrim,  and  on  the  17th 
of  May  in  said  year,  St.  Sillan  bishop  of  Devenish.  A.  659.  St. 
Daniel,  bishop  of  Kinngaradh^  18  January.  Instead  of  Kinn^ 
garadh  we  ought,  I  believe,  to  read  KiUgaradhy  now  Oran  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  where  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  founded 
a  church.  (See  CAa/7.  v.  §.  10.)  St.  Laidgen,  a  monk  of  Clon- 
fert-molua,  who  had  been  educated  there  by  the  abbot  St.  Lactan, 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  his  memory  has  been 
most  highly  respected.  He  died  in  660  (661)  AA.  SS.  p.  57. 
Archdall  was  wrong  in  making  him  abbot  of  that  house.    He  was 

/  only  a  monk. 

§.  VIII.  Segenius  abbot  of  Hy,  who  died  in  652, 
(104)  was   succeeded  by  Suibne  (Sweeny)  son  of 
Curthri,  of  whom  I  find  nothing  recorded  except 
that,  having  governed  for  more  than  four  years,  he 
died  in  657   (lOJ)     The  successor  of  Suibne  was 
Cumineus  Albus  or  Cuman  the  whiter  who  has  been 
often  mentioned  already,  and  who,  a^  we  have  seen, 
("106)  must  not  be  confounded  with  Cummian  the 
autRor  of  the  Paschal  epistle.     Let  it  suffice .  to  add 
in  this  place,  that  he  was  son  of  Ernan  a  brother 
of  the  above  mentioned  abbot  Segenius,  and  accord- 
ingly a  descendant  of  Fergus  the  grandfather  of  Co- 
lumbkilL  (107)     Cumineus  died  afler  an  administra- 
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tibn  of  twelve  years,  on  the  24th  of  February,  A.  D. 
669(108)  ' 

To  the  Columbian  order  is  said  to  have  belonged 
St.  Mura,  whose  name  has  been  latinized  into  Murus 
and  Muranus.  He  governed  the  monastery  of  Fathen- 
Mura,  now  Fahan  in  Inishowen,  of  which  he  was 
most  probably  the  founder.  (109)  Mura  was  a  des- 
cendant  of  Neill  Neigilliach  by  his  son  Eugene,  and 
great  grandson  of  another  Eugene  who  died  in  565. 
His  father's  name  was  Feradachy  and  his  mother's 
Derinilta.  (110)  He  flourished  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventh  century,  and  seems  to  have  died  some 
time  before  658.  (Ill)  His  memory,  which  is  re- 
vered on  the  1 2th  of  March,  has  been  held  in  great 
veneration,  particularly  by  the  O'Neill  family, 
who  considered  him  as  their  patron  saint.  His 
staff,  called  Bachull  Mura^  was  and  is,  perhaps, 
still  preserved  as  a  relique.  St.  Mura  wrote  a 
metrical  Life,  in  Irish,  of  Columbkill.  (112)  His 
monastery  flourished  for  many  centuries,  but  is 
at  present  only  a  parish  church  in  the  diocese 
of  Derry. 

(lO^)  See  Chap,  xiv.  $.12.  The  12th  of  August  was  marked 
for  his  coxmnenuNratioD.     {Tr.  TL  p. 498.) 

(105)  Usher,  p.  702.  He  has  five  years  for  Suibne's  adminis* 
fration.  This  must  be  understood  as  reckoniDg  in  round  numbers^. 
For  Suibne  died  on  the  11th  of  January,  and  accordingly,  count* 
ingfirom  the  12th  of  August  652  (the  day  marked  for  Segenius) 
was  abbot  only  four  years  and  nearly  five  months.  Colgan  treats 
of  Suibne  at  11  January,  but  except  the  little  now  stated,  gives 
us  nothing  particular  concerning  his  history. 

(106)  Not.  70  to  Chap.  xi. 

(107)  Acts  of  Cumineus  at  24«  FiP&n  The  far  greatest  part  of 
what  follows  in  these  Acts,  which  were  patched  up  by  Golgan, 
belongs  not  to  Cumineus  Albus  but  to  Cummian  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle,  Colgan  having  confounded  them  together. 

(108)  All  the  Irish  calendars,  quoted  by  Colgan,  agree  in  mark- 
ing the  24th  February  as  the  day  of  his  death.    The  Ulster  An- 
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nals  and  the  4  Masters  assign  it  to  A.  668,  t.  e.  669.     See  also 
Usher,  p.  702. 

(109)  See  Not.  116.  to  Chap.  xi. 

(110)  Mura's  Acts  at  12  Mart. 

(111)  The  4.  Masters  and  Colgan  Tr.  Th.  {p.  510.  and  A  A.  SS. 
p.  334.)  assign  the  death  of  St  Kellach  abbot  of  Fathen-Mura 
to  A.  D.  657  {65S).  Instead  of  657  Archdall  has  (at  Fahan)  by 
mistake,  637-  Kellach  must  have  heea  a  successor  of  Mura,  and 
consequendy,  unless  we  are  tx>  suppose  that  Mura  resigned  the  go- 
vernment of  th&  monastery,  a  survivor  of  his. 

(112)  See  Acts,  and  Harris,   Writers. 

§.  ix.  St,  Monenna  is  reported  to  have  founded  a 
nunnery  at  Fochard  Brighde,  the  birth  place  of  St. 
Brigid,  (Faugher  in  the  county  of  Louth)  about,  as 
some  say,  the  year  630.  ( 1 13)  But  her  history  is  so 
confused  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise 
time  of  this  foundation.  It  is  plain  that  Monenna 
has  been  confounded  W\{h  another  person  of  the 
same  or  a  somewhat  similar  name.  (114)  The 
account  given  of  her,  in  a  work  called  her  Life,  is 
that  she  was  of  the  great  sept  of  the  Conalls  of 
Conail  Murthemhni  (the  country  about  Dundalk) 
and  Clan  Conail  in  the  now  county  of  Down.  Her 
father  was  Maughteus,  prince  of  that  s^t  and  ruler 
of  an  extensive  territory  stretching  from  Iveagh  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Armagh.  (115)  Having 
governed  for  some  time  1 50  virgins  at  Fochard  she 
appointed  Orbila,  al.  Servila,  abbess  of  that  establish* 
ment,  and  retired  to  near  Sliev-Cuilin  or  Sliev-GuUen 
in  the  county  of  Armagh,  where  she  erected  a 
church,  which  has  been  called  Kill-sleve-Cuilin,  that 
is,  the  cell  of  Mount  Cuilin.  (Il6)  Next  we  are 
told,,  that  she  went  to  North  Britain,  and  erected 
seven  churxjhes  in  various  parts  of  that  country,  one 
of  which  was  at  a  place  called  Lan/brtin,  where  she 
died  during  the  life  time  of  Colnmbkill.  (U?)  This 
does  not  agree  with  the  hypothesis  of  her  having 
founded  the  nuttnery  of  Fochard  about  6sO,    as 
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Colambkitl  was  dead  long  before  that  time.  But 
other  accounts  bring  her  to  England,  where  she  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Movenna  or  Modwenna,  and 
greatly  distinguished  in  the  seventh,  or,  as  some 
writers  maintain,  in  the  ninth  century.  Amidst 
these  jarring  statements  I  am  not  able  to  form  any 
decisive  conclusion.  (118)  St.  Concbenna,.  who  was 
either  abbess  or,  at  least,  a  member  of  the  nunnery 
of  Kill-deve,  died  in  6.15,  and  her  memory  was  re- 
vered on  the  13th  of  March.  (119) 

There  is  good  reason  to  think,  that  the  celebrated 
St.  Athracta  or   Attracta   (^20)  lived  about  these 
times,  or  somewhat  earlier.     The  statements  relative 
to  her  are  indeed  so  contradictory,  that  the  period, 
in  which  she  flourished,  cannot  be  precisely  ascer- 
tained.    According  to  some  accounts  she  was  con- 
temporary with  St.  Patrick.  (1^1)     But  we  find  her 
spoken  of  as  living  in  the  times  of  St.  Corbmac, 
brother  of  St.  Evin,  {i^2'i)  and  consequently  in  the 
sixth  century.  (1^3)     St.  Nathy,  that  is,  according 
to  every  appearance,  Nathy  of  Achonry,  who  lived 
in  the  same  century  and  probably  during  some  part 
of  the  seventh,  is  also  mentioned  as  a  contemporary 
of  hers.  ( )24)     On  these  grounds  it  may  be  fairly 
concluded,  that  St.  Athnicta  belonjjed  to  the  same 
period.     She  is  said  to  have   been   the  daughter  of 
Talan  of  a  princely  family  of  Dalaradia  in    Ulster, 
(126)  and  brother  of  St.  Coeman  of  Aird-ne-Coem- 
hain,  a  consanguinity  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  her  having  been  a  native  of  Ulster. 
(126)    , Whatever  were  her  family  connexions,   St. 
Athracta  presided  over  a  nunnery  called  Kill-athracta 
(Killaraght)  near  tiie  lake  Techet,  now  l^ugh  Gara 
in  the  county  of  Sligo.  (1  ^27)     Her  memory  was 
revered  there  on  the  1 1  th  of  August,  the  day  marked 
for  her  festival  in  the  Irish  calendars ;  but  in  some 
foreign  martyrologies  her  name  appears  at  the  9th  of 
February.  (128) 
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(113)  Usher  says  {Ind,  Chron.)  that  the  virgin  Monenna  flou- 
rished in  630.  Hence  Harris  deduced  that  she  founded  the  nun- 
neiycMTFochardin  that  year.  Archdall  has  638,  an  erratum,  I 
suppose,  for  630.  Harris  caUs  her  Monenna,  aL  Darerca.-  This 
is  a  mistake.  It  was  Darerca,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  St.  Fa- 
trick's  times,  that  wassumamed  Moninne  or  Monona.  (See  Not, 
181.  to  Chap.  III.)  Usher  observes,  (Pr.  p.  824.)  that  Conchu- 
bran,  the  writer  of  Monenna's  Life,  perhaps  confounded  her  with 
Darerca,  owing  to  the  latter's  surname  Moninne,  This  is  indeed 
very  probable ;  for  Conchubran  (see  ib.  p.  705.)  makes  her  con- 
temporary with  St.  Patrick,  and  afterwards  speaks  of  her  as  hav- 
ing been  in  Scotland  during  the  times  of  ColumbkiU.  Usher  thinks 
that,  instead  of  ColumbkiU,  it  would  have  been  more  correct  to 
have  said,  Columba  bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  Scotland,  who  lived  se- 
veral years  later. 

(114)  The  Monenna  of  Conchubran  is  called  by  others  Mod- 
venna,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  was,  in  the  seventh  century,  fa- 
mous in  England.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  instructress  of  St. 
Ositha  an  English  vii^n  and  saint.  From  Usher^s  own  observa- 
tions (j),  707 )  concerning  the  times  of  St.  Ositha  it  would  i^pear 
that  Monenna  or  Modvenna  did  not,  as  he  calculates,  flourish  as 
early  as  630.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  transactions  of  Da- 
rerca, sumamed  Monenna,  who  died  in  518,  have  been  attributed 
to  the  one  simply  called  Monenna.  To  add  to  this  perplexity, 
several  writers  maintain,  that  St.  Modvenna  lived  not  in  ^e  se- 

* 

venth  but  in  the  ninth  century.    Of  this  more  lower  down. 

(115)  See  Usher,  p.  705  and  1036. 

(116)  It  has  been  seen,  (phap,  vjii.  (.  9.)  that  the  church  and 
nunnery  of  Killnsleve-Cuilin  is  usually  attributed  to  Darerca,  sur- 
named  Moninne,  who  died  in  518.  This  was  also  Colgan's  opi-, 
nion,  while,  although  placing  this  Darerca  at  that  early  period, 
he  held  that  she  was  different  from  the  one  supposed  to  have  been 
sister  to  St.  Patrick.  (See  Not.  181  to  Chap,  iii.)  Usher  wasin- 
clined  to  think,  (Ind.  Chron.  ad.  A.  630.)  that  the  foundress  of 
said  establishment  was  the  Monenna  ef  the  seventh  century.  But 
the  common  opinion  appears  better  supported.  Besides  the  4 
Masters,  who  call  Darerca,  that  died  in  518,  abbess  of  that  place, 
(see  4 A.  SS.  p»  190.)  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Life  of  St.  Endas 
ai  Arran  (cap.  8.)  in  which  Darerca,  aL  Moninne  is  stated  to 
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hanre  been  in  her  nimneiy  of  Bell-aidbi  (Kill-deve)  during  the 
life  time  of  that  taint.  Now  Enda  flouriahed  in  the  bcynning  of 
the  mih  century,  and,  at  moat,  did  not  outlive  the  middle  of  it. 
On  the  whole  it  aeems  certain  that  the  nunnery  of  Kill-alere 
ejdated  long  before  that  of  Pochard. 

(117)  Thus  fiur  Concbubran  ap.  Uaher,  p.  706,  who  grrea  the 
namea  of  thoee  aeven  churches,  and  observes  that  Limfortin  was 
near  Dundee.  Concbubran  having  erroneously  called  CoiumbkiU 
an  ardilnshop^  Usher  remarks  that  Columba  the  first  bishop  of 
Dunkeld  was  probabty  the  person,  in  whose  time  Moninna  died. 
Thus  her  death  mi^t  have  been  as  late  as  about  640. 

(118)  Concbubran,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  (fori  kiiow  nothing 
of  his  woric  except  from  Usher's  extracts)  makes  no  mention  of 
St.  Monenna  having  been  in  England ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
he  thought  her  the  same  as  St.  Modwenna.  Usher  and  several 
English  writers  make  no  distmction  between  them,  and  apply  to 
Modwenna  what  Coodiubran  has  concerning  Monenna.  That 
there  was  a  celebrated  Irish  virgin  Modwenna  in  England  cannot 
be  called  in  question.  Camden  says,  (cd.  613,  Gibson's  edL)that 
"  Modwenna  an  Irish  viigm,  famed  for  her  wondaiul  piety,  built 
a  nunneiy  near  Pollesworth"  in  Warwickshire.  And  (coL  641) 
he  speaks  of  her  as  having  been  near  Burton  on  Trent,  Stafibrd- 
ihire.  I  do  not  find  him  stating  the  period,  at  which  she  was  in 
these  places.  Usher  thought  it  was  in  the  seventh  centuiy,  be- 
cause Modwenna  is  said  to  have  instructed  St.  Ositba,  whom  he 
assigned  to  said  century,  as  have  also  Baronius  and  others.  He 
acknowledges  that  Ositha  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  it ;  and 
hence,  as  observed  above  {Not.  114)  it  may  be  collected,  that 
Modwenna  was  not  distinguished  as  early  as  630.  But  other 
writers  assert,  that  Modwenna  lived  in  the  9th  century,  and  even 
in  the  second  half  of  it.  Their  system  is  exhibited  and  followed 
by  Creasy,  (Church  History,  &c.  B.  28.  ch,  2.),  who  tells  us  1. 
that  Modwenna  was  the  daughter  of  Nangtheus  of  Tiroonnel.  He 
mistook  the  name  Maughteus  of  Concbubran  fen*  Nangtheus. 
Another  mistake  is  that  of  Tirconnel  instead  of  the  Conalls* 
country  in  Louth  and  Down.  Camden  has  fallen  into  it,  but 
was  corrected  by  Usher  (p.  1036).  2.  Cressy  has  the  nunnery  of 
Fodiart,  &c>  and  then  says,  that  Modwenna  erected  another  at 
CeUisdine,  so  coiled  from  the  multitude  of  cells.    This  is  a  droll 
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Uimder ;  CeUix&ae  &c.  iuitead  af  KiU^iiax-CuMn,  the  cell  of 
Moiint-Cuiliin.  As  to  the  <HigiD  of  tbis  nuinHiy,  itis  trell  kasmv, 
that  whoever.waa  the  IVkneiuia  by  wbomfoimded,  (see A'oL  116) 
it  OBsUdliB^  betoK  themntfa  ceDtuty>  3.  Modwt^iina,  on  the 
invitation  of  Ktfaelwolf,  king  of  the  West.Sasoiw,  went  to  Eng-. 
land,  taking  with  her  Achea  her  diBcipie  aod  relaiive-^is  entmated 
with  tlie  £Me  of  fiditfaa  the  king'a  tisbet,  and  fitunds  the  minneiy 
of  PflUeeworth.  4.  Leaving  the  direction  of  Polksworth  to  Adiea 
and  £ditha  ahe  went  to  the  aoiall  island  of  Andreitey,  (Andrew's 
islaad)  where  sheenectad  a  church  in  hononr  of  ^.  Andrew,  and 
near  which  was  afifirwards  founded  the  Benedictine  monsatery  of 
Burton.  B.  Modwttuw  had  alio  a  dixciple  named  Ositha,  con- 
cerning whose  times  Crewy  here  chutes  a  lixnier  opinion  of  his. 
Fw  ha  bad,.  {B.  17.  oh  15.)  wilh  Baroniug,  placed  lier  in  the  7th 
CentHiy.  but  now  removes  her  to  the  ninth.  6.  iModwenna  re- 
tamed  to  Cellisdute  in  {relsad,  and  died  there  after  having  re- 
quealed  that  her  body  should  be  interred  in  Andressey.  This  re- 
quest was  complied  with  throu^  the  care  of  the  great  AUred  i 
but  the  body  was  in  a.  &UowiDg  age  removed  to  the  monastery  of 
Kaion.  From  this  DBrretive,  compared  with  Condiubran's  ac- 
c(wnt,'the  reader  will  be  ahle  to  understand  the  epitaph  on  St. 
Modvenna's  tomb  at  Barton,  ai  in  Camden  fcoL  64-1.)  end  Usher, 
p.  1036. 

Ortum  Modwennae  dat  Hibemia,  Scotia  fiaem, 

Anglia  dat  tumulum,  dat  I>eus  alta  poli. 
Brima  deditvitam,  sed  mortem  terra  secunda, 

£t  terram  ternte  t«rtia  terra  dedit. 
Aufert  Lanforttn,  quam  Terra  Conallea  profeft; 
Felix  Burtonium  Vii^nis  ossa  tenet, 

St.  Modwinna's  death  is  here  placed  at  Lanfbrtin,  where  Cen- 
diubran  sayt  that  Monenna  died,  in  opposition  to  the  statement 
given  by  Creasy. 

(119)  This  is  all  that  I  can  tind  worthy  of  consideration  as  to 
St.  Conchectna  in  what  Colgan  has  about  her  at  13  Marl.  Tlie 
4  Masters  have  for  her  death  A.  6.54,  which,  I  suppose,  ought  to 
be  underatood  655.  They  call  her  St.  Conchenna  of  Killsleve, 
without  adding  the  title  of  ^bess.  Ajs  Killsleve.  was  the  same 
as  Eill-sleve-CiiilliD,  of  which  jit),  the  preceding  DQtes,  we  have  ^re 
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a  {ooof  that  thk  nminexy  exiited  long  before  the  nimjb  cmi- 

tuiy. 

(120)  Colgan  htt  endeavojured  to  compile  the  Acts  of  this  mat 
at  9  February.  They  consist  chiefly  of  fragments  of  a  bombastic 
Life,  writteO)  as  he  thought,  hy  a  Cisterian  monk  of  the  abb^  of 
Boyle,  and  consequently  not  before  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  He  justly  observes,  that  it  was  not  commendable  either 
for  style  or  close  attention  to  truth. 
(121 »  See  Chap.  v.§.  10. 

(122)  Life  of  St.  Corbmac,  ca/r.  17.  at  26  March. 
(12S)  See  Not.  111.  to  Chap.  xii. 

(124)  Acts  of  St.  Athracta,  copT  IS.  In  the  same  diapto* 
Keannfaelaid  is  said  to  have  been  king  of  Connaught  during  her 
time.  Colgan,  not  finding  any  king  there  of  this  name  before 
about  670,  thought  that,  instead  of  a  king  of  fdl  G>nnaag]it 
ought  to  be  understood  a  dynast  of  some  part  of  it.  But  in  said 
Acts  Keannfaelaid  is  expressly  stated  to  have  ruled  the  wh<^ 
province,  *'  tenens  totum  eius  (Connadae)  principatum  untoerna" 
liter.'*  The  author  certainly  meant  the  wel]4mown  king  of  all 
Connaught.  Yet  we  are  not  bound  to  believe,  that  Athracta.  Uv^ 
as  late  as  his  reign.  That  author  cared  so  little  about  ana« 
chronisms,  that  he  places  her  also  in  the  times  of  St.  Patricks 
Concerning  Nathy  of  Achronry  see  Chap.  xir.  §.  S.  That  he 
he  was  the  Nathy  alluded  to  in  Athraota's  Acts  is  snfBciently  deer 
from  his  having  lived  in  the  district,  in  which  her  nunnery  was  si- 
tuated, viz.  Lugne  or  Lugnia,-  of  which  the  barony  of  L^iey  in 
the  county  of  Sligo  forms  a  part  Nathy  of  Achonry,  "vi^iicii  is 
in  said  barony,  is  the  only  saint  of  that  name,  that  floumdied  in 
Lugne. 

(125)  J  A.  SS.p.2Sl. 

(126)  See  Not.  141  to  Chap.  xii.  If  Athracta  was,  wiief^er 
sister  or  not,  contemporary  with  Coeraan,  we  have  an  addidonal  a*** 
gument  in  favour  of  her  havmg  lived  in  the  sixth  century ;  for  Coe* 
man  is  said  to  have  been  brother  to  St.  Coemhgeii  of  Glendaloch. 

(127)  See  Chap.  v.  §.  10  and  i*.  Not.  95. 

(128)  In  the  fbr^gh  calendars  her  name  is  spelt  ^araehta^e^ 
Tarahata.  No  St;  Tarachta  is  mentioned  in  any  Irish  docmnent^ 
and  hence  Colgan  justly  mferred,  that  she  was  no  tstiier  than  St. 
Athracta.    The  BolbmdistB  (at  9  A6r.)  do  not  contro^nert  his 
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oi»mon.  They  have  scarcely  any  thing  about  St.  Athracta  ex« 
cept  what  they  took  from  him,  and  follow  him  even  to  her  having 
flourished  in  the  5th  dentuiy,  to  which  period  they  assign  also 
Coeman  of  Aifdne-Coemhain.  It  appears  that  they  did  not  exa- 
mine the  history  of  either  of  these  saints  with  much  attention. 

§.  X.  St.  Fecliin,  (129)  who  is  the  first  named 
among  the  priests  of  the  third  class  of  Irish  saints, 
was  a  native  of  the  territory,  in  which    St.  Athracta 
had  her  nunnery,  that  is,  of  Lugne.  (1^0)     Bile, 
or,  as  afterwards  called.   Bile  Fechin,  in  the  barony 
of  Leney,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  place  of  his  birth. 
His  father  was  Coelchama  a  descendant  of  Eochad 
Fionn  brother  to  the  famous  king  Con  of  the  hun- 
dred battles,  and  his  mother   Lassair  of  the   royal 
blood  of  Munster.  (131)     When   fit  to  be  sent   to 
school,  Fechin  was  placed  under  St.  Nathy  or  Nathi 
of  Achonry,  in  whose  monastery  he  remained  until 
he  made  a  considerable   progress   in   learning  and 
piety.     How  long  he  continued   there  we  are   not 
correctly  informed.     According  to  one  account  he 
Staid  with  Nathi,  until  he  was  ordained  priest ;  (13S) 
but  according  to  another,  which  appears  more  con- 
sistent, he  left  that  school  several  years   before  he 
was  ordained  and  went  to  that  of  some  other  holy 
man.  (133)     Having  finished  his  studies,  and  being 
raised  to  the  priesthood,  he  left  his  own  country  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  a  retired  life,  and  arriving  at 
Fobhar,   now   Fore  in   the   county   of  Westmeath, 
stopped  there,  being  very  kindly  received  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  that  place.    Here  he  erected  a  monastery, 
to  whicli  such  numbers  of  persons  were  attracted  by 
his. reputation,  that  after  some  time  his  community 
consisted  of  about  three  hundred  monks,  (1 34)  who,  as 
well  as  their  holy  abbot,   subsisted  on  their  own 
labour,  (135)  and  were  somelimes  reduced  to  great 
penury.  ( 1 36)     Some  other  monasteries  or  churches 
are  attributed  td  St.  Fechin  ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  of  them,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  they 
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were  of  his  foundation.  (iS7)  That  he  established 
a  religious  house  in  the  island  of  Immagh  near  the 
coast  of  Galway  (138)  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
inhabitants  were  still  Pagans  when  Fechin,  taking 
with  him  some  of  his  monks  of  Fore,  undertook  their 
conversion.  At  first  he  met  with  great  opposition, 
and  the  people  were  so  obstinate  that  they  refused  to 
supply  him  and  his  companions  with  even  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  so  that  two  of  them  died  of  want  of 
food,  whom,  however,  the  Almighty  was  pleased, 
through  the  saint's  intercession,  to  bring  again  to 
life.  But  Guaire,  king  of  Connaught,  being  ap- 
prized of  their  distress,  sent  them  abundance  of 
provisions.  (139)  When  setting  about  the  con- 
struction of  a  monastery,  the  islanders  threw  their 
implements  and  utensils  into  the  sea,  which,  it  is 
said,  were  driyen  back  on  land.  At  length  Fecbin 
succeeded  in  bringing  all  of  them  over  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  baptized  them.  Their  zeal  became  so 
fervent,  that  they  consigned  themselves  and  their 
island  to  him  as  their  master  and  superior.  (140) 

(129)  Co]gan  has  published  (at  20  January)  two  Lives  of  St. 
Fediin.  The  autb<Nr  of  the  first  was  Augustin  Magraidin,  who 
died  in  1405.  The  second,  which  is  more  copious  and  drcum* 
stantial  was  compiled  by  Colgan  and  his  assistants  from  three  dif. 
ferent  Lives  of  Fechin  written  in  Irish. 

(130)  See  Nat.  124.  (ISl)  A  A.  SS.^.  US. 
(132)  Second  Life,  cap,  8.     In  this  Life  Nathi  is  represented 

as  living  for  some  time,  apparently  not  inconsiderable,  after 
Fechin, '  abready  a  priest,  had  founded  some  monasteries.  If  so, 
Nathi  must  have  lived  to  a  great  age ;  for  he  was  a  grown  up  man 
before  the  death  of  Finnian  of  Clonard,  (see  Chap,  xiu  §.  3.)  that 
is,  before  552.  Now  it  can  scarcely  be  admitted  that  Fechin, 
who  died  of  a  plague  in  665,  was  bom  earlier  than  between  580 
and  590,  or  that  he  could  have  been  a  priest  prior  to  between  610 
and  620.  Supposing  then  Nathi  to  have  been  alive  after  Fechin 
had  established  monasteries,  he  would  have  lived  until,  at  least, 
620 ;  whence  it  would  follow  that  he  was  very  old  when  he  died. 
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(1S3)  In  the  firdt  Life  we  rtod  (cap.  6.)  that  Fediin 
fliill  a  boj,  ^  Imiae  incblis  puer,"  when  he  removed  to  umther 
•diool.  Hir  gDmg^  to  this  sehod  was  veiy  probably  owing  ta 
Nathirft  death;  ivhich  may  be  conjectured  to  have  occuned  about 
theliegnMung  of  the  seventh  centnry.  What  fichool  it  was,  or  who 
WSU)  that;  other  holy  man,  is  ndt  mentioned  in  the  Life.  He  waft 
iBost.  pnobflbly  Fktan  Moeldubh.  (See  Not.  174.  to  Chap,  xii.) 
Cojgan  has'a  fable  concerning  Fechin  having  been  a  disciple  of 
Kieimn  of  donmacnois,  as  if  a  man,  who  Hved  until  665  oould 
}^ttve  been  the  scholar  of  one  that  died  in  549^  Yet  this  stoiy  is  per- 
haps fbimded  on  truth  misunderstood.  Fechin  might  have 'been 
at  the  great  school  of  Clonmacnois,  w^chused  to  be  called  Kie- 
ran's  school  or  college.  From  its  having  been  said  that  he  studied 
there  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  Kieran  himself  was  his 
master.  Whether  the  times  answered  or  not  was  a  point  not 
inquired  into. 

(134)  First  Life,  cap.  10.    Second,  cap,  9.    In.a^hymn  for 
the  Office  of  St.  Fechin  we  read ; 

Dehinc  fuit  monachorum 
Dux  ^  pater  trecentorum 
Quos  instruxit  lege  morum 
Mums  contra  vitia.     Amen. 

Archdall  (at  Fore)  has  swelled  the  number  to  three  thousand, 
and  refers  to  Usher,  who  in  the  very  passage  referred  to  (p. 
1195.  or,  as  in  the  London  ed.  500.)  reckons  only  three  hundred, 
quoting  the  lines  now  given  from  the  hymn. 

(135)  First  Life,  cap.  10.  and  14, 

(136)  lb.  cap.  11.  and  Second  Life,  cap.  36. 

(137)  It  is  said  in  the  second  Life,  (cap.  8.)  that  Fechin  prior  to 
Ills  going  to  Fore  erected  a  noble  church  as  Eas-dara  (Ballysadare, 
CO.  Sligo ;)  another  at  Bile,  where  he  was  bom,  together  with  a  mo- 
nastery called  Kill-na-manach,  i.  e.  cell  of  the  monks  ;  and  three 
churches,  viz.  of  Druimratha,  Killgarvan,  and  Edarguidhe,  al. 
Ecdaa-roog.  In  the  first  place  I  have  to  observe,  that  not  one  of 
these  foundations  is  mentioned  in  the  first  Life,  and  that  it  gives 
us  plainly  to  understand  that  the  monastery  of  For^,  in  which  he 
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predded  over  300  monks,  was  Fechm's  first  estaMMlmieiit.  As 
Co  Eas-dara,  die  most  we  are  bound  to  admit  is^  llttt  he  built  a 
^iirch  there.  It  is  tme  that  the  monastery  of  that  place  p€»> 
sessed  some  land  called  Tenrmann  Feckin^  ke.  th^^MBcrad  gnrand 
of  Fechin ;  but  it  doe»  not  Mow  that  he  founded  the  ino^ 
nastery,  or  that  it  was  he  that  obtained  the  grants^  by  which  h 
was  enriched.  Fechin's  i^ystem',  aa  appears  from  his  omduct  at 
Fore,  was  one  of  poverty  and  different  from  that  oF  procuring 
estates  for  his  establishments.  If  the  monastery  of  Ballysadare 
had  been,  founded  by  him,  this  would  have  been  stated  in  the 
second  Life  as  weQ  as  the  erection  of  the  churehs  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  the  monastery  at  Bile  is  exprendy  mentkmed  besides  the 
church.  To  account  for  the  laane  Tearmann  Etchin,  it  is  soffi* 
dent  that  the  church  of  Ballysadare,  to  which  a  monastery  was 
afterwards  annexed,  had  been  denomm^ted  from  St.  Fechin  as  its 
founder ;  or  that,  what  is  at  least  equally  probable,  that  both  the 
church  and  monastery,  by  whomsoever  founded,  were  dedicated 
to  him. 

That  the  church  of  Bile  and  the  monastery  of  Kilhiamanaeh  were 
not  founded  by  Fechin  seems  almost  certain,  not  only  from  their 
not  being  spoken  of  in  the  first  Life,  but  from  its  being  expressly 
stated  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  ordained  priest,  he  withdrew  kbm 
his  own  country.  Had  he  formed  these  establishments,  among 
his  relatives,  would  they  not  have  been  hinted  at,  and  some  rea* 
son  assigned  for  his  leaving  them  ?  It  is  no  argument  to  say, 
dmt  B&e  was  called  BiIe-JF(n^f7i ;  for  the  CTrcumstaiice  of.  his 
having  been  bom  there  sufficiently  explmns  the  reason  of  that  surw 
name.  In  the  passage  of  the  second  Life  relative  to*  these  places 
the  monastery  of  Killnamanach,  as  far  as  I  undei<Btan6  it^  is  repre^ 
sented  as  at  Kle.  Colgan,  however,  seems  {AA.  SS.  p,  143.) 
to  distinguish  them  as  differently  situated.  Perhaps  this  -was  the 
case ;  fbr  we  find  a  Kilnamanagh  not  far  indeed-  from  Bile  biit  yet 
in  a  place  distinct  from  it.  ^Harris  and  Archdall  make  them  dif- 
ferent places ;  but  they  had  no  right  whatsoever  to  assign  a  mo* 
nastery  to  Bile,  in  the  supposition  of  Killnamanach  having  been 
situated  elsewhere.  In  this  case  there  remains  for  JBile  merely  i. 
church,  according  to  the  second  Life,  which  is  the  only  authoritrp 
that  can  be  produced  for  these  pretended  foundations  of  Fe^ 
chin. 
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These  writera  have  changed  also  DrUlmratha  into  a  monasteiy; 
although  in  said  Life  it  is  called  only  a  church,  nor  does  Co|gan 
wpeak  of  it  otherwise.  It  was  the  same  as  Drumratt  in  the  ba- 
rony, not,  as  Archdall  says,  of  Leney,  and  near  Ballysadare,  but 
of  Corran  in  Ihe  same  county  of  Sligo.  Archdall  mentions  St. 
Enan  as  having  been  at  I>nimrath;  but  this  saint,  who  was  ear- 
lier by  many  years  than  Fechin,  belonged  to  Drumrath  in  West- 
meath.    (See  Not.  27  to  Chap,  xii.) 

In  like  manner  Harris  has  without  any  authmty  placed  an  abbey 
at  Kilgarvan,  which  he  supposed  to  be  in  the  county  of  Sligo.  Arch- 
dall who  with  CoJgan  calls  it  KUnagarvan^  is  more  conect.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  only  a  church,  and  soitis  called  in  the  secondLife,as 
likewise  by  Colgan,  (  A  A.  SS.  p.  143.)  who  says,  that  it  is  a  parish 
church  in  the  district  of  Coistealbach.  Archdall  is  right  in  pladng 
it  in  Mayo  and  in  the  barony  of  Gallen.  At  present  it  goes  by 
the  name  of  Kilgarvy.  It  is  situated  very  near  the  barony  of  Le- 
ney  in  Sligo.  Its  old  name  KUlrua^garvan  indicates,  that  its 
founder  was  not  Fechin  but  one  Garvan. 

Edarguidhe  is  omitted  by  Harris  and  Archdall.  All  that  Col- 
gan says  of  it  is,  that  it  was  an  oratory,  somewhere^  I  suppose,  in 
Lugne. 

In  the  second  Life  {cap.  19.)  Fechin  is  spoken  of  as  being  in 
his  monastery  of  Cong  (in  $uo  monasterio  de  Cunga)  in  the  now 
county  of  Mayo,  barony  of  Kilmaine.    I  sw^ct  that  suo  has 
been  inserted  without  sufficient  authority.    In  the  first  Life  there 
is  not  a  word  al^ut  Cong,  an  omission  very  strange  indeed,  if 
that  celebrated  monastery  had  been  founded  by  Fechin.    Among 
the  many  abbots  of  Cong  I  do  not  find  one  called  his  comorhan  or 
successor.    Ware  says,  {Antiq.  cap.  26.  at  Mayo)  that  the  mo- 
nastery of  Cong  was  founded  by  Donald  son  of  Aed,  or  Aidus,  and 
grandson  (not  nephew,  as  in  the  English  translation)  of  Anmirech, 
that  is,  Domnald  H.  king  of  Ireland,  who  died  in  642.  (See  Chap. 
XIV.  $.1.)     He  assigns  this  foundation  to  A.  D.  624 ;  Harris  adds, 
or  635.    Whence  Ware  derived  this  information  I  cannot  disco- 
ver.    He  observes  that  it  is  saidy  that  Fechin  was  some  time  abbot 
there.     For  this,  it  is  said,  there  is  no  other  foundation  than  the 
suo  of  the  second  Life.    Colgan  has  {AA.  SS.  /?.  151.)  a  St.  Mo- 
locus  of  Cong,  whose  name  is  in  the  calendars  at  17  April.     It  is 
veiy  probable  that,  although  this  monasteiy  might  have  been 
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eieoted  at  the  expense  of  kung  Donuudd,  Mokxnu  was  its  fine 
abbot.  He  w^8  the  saint,  whose  name  used  to  be  joined  to  that 
of  Cong,  as  we  see  in  Colgan^s  Topographical  Index  (ib,)  at  Cunga. 
Such  junction  of  names  is  geaeniHy  indicative  of  the  saints,  who 
were  either  the  founders,  or  the  first  distinguished  in  the  monas- 
teries or  cburdies,  to  which  their  names  are  annexed* 

In  the  sanoe  Life  (cap.  22. )  a  monastery  in  Ard-oilen,  one  of  the 
Anran  isles  off  the  coast  of  Galway^  is  attributed  to  Fechin.  This 
is  evidently  a  mistake ;  for  besides  its  not  being  mentioned  iif  die 
first  Lifey  it  is  weU  known  that  the  patron  saint  of  Ard-oilen  was  a 
St  Coemhain,  insomuch  so  that  from  his  name  it  was  formerly 
called  Jra^Coemhain^  and  its  monasteiy  and  principal  church  were 
called  Kill^Coemhain.  (See  Colgan,  AA.  SS.p.  715.  and  above 
Noi.  141.  to  Chap,  xii.)  In  what  Colgan  has  (lA.)  concerning 
Anl-oileii,  although  he  treats  of  it  very  minutely,  the  name  of 
Fedun  ia  not  even  hinted  at.  Harris,  however,  fellows  the  story 
of  the  second  Life ;  stod  Archdali,  to  compromise  the  matter,  says 
that  KOl-Coemhain  was  founded  by  Fechin.  Why  rob  St.  Coemh- 
ainof  ^s  foundation?  Archdali  goes  feAher  than Uie Life,  which 
does  Mt  ascribe  Sjll-Coemhain  to  Fedun,  but  exhibits  him  aS 
erecting  a  nameless  monasteiy  in  Ard-oilen,  as  if  diere  might  have 
been  tw6  in  that  iaiatid.  But  the  feet  is,  that  there  was  only  one, 
the  feondar  of  which  was  Coemhain.  Another  mistake  (perhaps  of 
Uie  press)  in  Ins  account  of  ATd*<Aen  is  the  confeu^ding  ofCoemh- 
m  with  Cokimb. 

Another  pretended  foundation  by  Fechin,  is  that  of  Tulach* 
Fobhuhr,  sappoaadM^  foe  near  Naas.  This  place  is  metitk)ned  in 
^  seOQod  Life,  {4ap.  92.  teqq.)  but  it  is  not  stated  that  a  men 
nastery  was  eraoted  there.  Co^an,  when  reckoning  these  estaUish- 
ments  of  Fechin,  «B«giiS  neither  a  monastery  nor  a  diurch  to 
Tulac^.Fobfauir.  AU  that  is  said  of  it  is,  that  a  kmg  of  Leinster 
made  a  grant  of  it,  together  widi  its  inhabitants,  mill,  and  the  ad- 
joiniog  district,  to  St.  Fediin.  Would  Fechin  and  his  monks  of 
Fore  have  been  poor  and  distressed,  were  they  ik)sses8ed  of  that 
ftae  estate  ?  THlach'Eobkuir  meikns  il  landed  property  belonging  t6 
Fue,  whidi  tins  monastery  acquired  in  its  days  of  splendour,  but 
certainly  not  in  Fechin's  time.  Notwithstanding  no  mention  beliig 
made  of  a  monastery ,  Harris  has  placed  one  there,  and  has  been 

VOL. in.  K 
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followed  by  Archdall,  who  was  not  able  to  give  any  account 

of  it. 

( ]  38)  Colgan  says  that,  instead  of  the  distinguished  monastery 
of  Immagh,  in  his  time,  there  was  only  a  parish  church  there,  of 
which  St.  Fechin  was  the  patron,  as  also  of  the  island.  It  was  in 
the  diocese  of  Tuam.  I  do  not  find  the  name,  hnwagh^  used  at 
present.  This  island  is,  I  suppose,  that  now  called  Inismain  in 
the  bay  of  Galway,  and  a  rectory  in  said  diocese. 

(1S9)  Usher  fell  into  a  huge  mistake,  (p.  1195.  or,  as  in  Lon- 
don ed.  500)  with  regard  to  Guaire  or,  as  called  in  Fecliin's 
Lives,  Guari.     He  thought  that  he  was  king  only  of  the  island  of 
Immogh,  and  thence  placed  him  among  the  persons  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Fechin.     Usher  had  read  in  tlie  first  Life,  {cap,  12) 
<<  Cumque  rex  terraCy  Guari  nomine,  quod  factum  fuit  audisset, 
victum  copiosum  cum  suo  calice  viro  Dei  et  suis  transmisit."     He 
supposed  that  by  rex  terrae  was  meant  tlie  king  of  the  island ;  a 
mighty  king  indeed !  But  that  phrase  is  relative  to  the  province  of 
Connaught,  in  which  Immagh  was  comprized.     Had  he  seen  the 
second  Life,  in  which  the  same  circumstance  is  related,  {cap,  22,) 
and  where  king  Guari  is  called  son  of  Colman,  Usher  would  have 
been  more  correct.  Even  the  context,  as  in  the  first  Life,  might  have 
taught  him  that  Guari  was  somewhat  more  than  king  of  Inmiagh. 
But,  not  being  well  versed  in  the  provincial  history  of  Ireland,  he 
seems  to  have  known  little  or  nothbg  about  this  celebrated  and 
pious  king  of  Connaught,  whom  we  have  often  met  with  already, 
ex.  c.  Chap,  XIV.  ^.11. 

(140)  Second  Life,  cap.  22.  According  to  the  first  (cap.  12.) 
it  would  seem  that  the  grant  of  the  island  was  made  by  king  Guaire. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  said  grant  must  be  understood  not  as  if  Fechin 
became  proprietor  of  the  whole  island,  but  that  he  was  considered 
as  the  chief  dii'ector,  and,  we  may  say,  magistrate  of  the  inha- 
bitants. It  is  on  this  occasion  that  in  the  second  Life  Fechin  is 
introduced  as  erecthig  another  monastery  in  Ard-oilen.  (See  JNoU 
137.)  But  in  the  first,  although  the  transactions  in  Immagh  are 
equally  detailed,  there  is  qothing  about  his  passing  over  to  Ard< 
oilen ;  and  he  appears  as  if  having  returned  from  Inmiagh  directly 
to  Fore. 

§.  XI.  Among  the  many  transactions,  in  which 
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Fechin  is  said  to  have  been  engaged,  it  is  related 
that,  on  occasion  of  Domnald  11.  king  of  all  Ireland 
having  marched  with  a  great  array  into  the  country 
of  the  Southern  or-Meath  Nialls  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  their  principality,  they  ap« 
plied  for  protection  to  the  saint,  who  happened  to  be 
then  at  a  place  called  Tibrada,  where,  perhaps,  he 
had  some  small  establishment.  (I4l)  Fechin  com- 
plied with  their  request,  and  acted  so  powerfully  on 
the  king's  mind  as  to  induce  him  to  desist  from  any 
further  proceeding  against  the  Southern  Nialls,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  king  he  procured  a  perfect  re- 
conciliation. His  influence  was  very  great  with  the 
kings  and  princes  of  his  time.  An  instance  of  it  is 
given  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  named  Erlomhan, 
whom  Moenach,  king  of  Munster,  immediately  dis- 
charged from  prison  on  perceiving  that  Fechin  wished 
for  this  act  of^grace.  (14S)  Erlomhan  afterwards 
embraced  the  monastic  state  under  Fechin.  In  like 
manner  he  obtaiQed  from  the  joint  kings  of  Ireland 
Diermit  IL  and  Blaithmaic  (143)  the  liberation  of 
one  Aedus  or  Aedan,  a  brave  military  man,  who, 
on  being  dismissed  from  prison  and  given  up  to  Fe- 
chin, went  with  him  to  Fore,  where  he  became  a 
monk.  Several  holy  men  are  mentioned  as  united  in 
friendship  with  Fechin,  for  instance  Coeman  or  Co- 
main  Breac,  abbot  of  Roseach  in  Meath,  (144)  Ultan 
of  Ardbraccan,  Fintan  Munnu,  Ronan  son  of  Berach, 
(1 45) and  particularly  Mochua  abbot  of  Ardslaine. 
(146)  Fechin's  life  was  one  continued  course  of 
austerity,  and  he  was  so  fond  of  solitude  that  he  often 
used  to  retire  from  his  monastery  either  of  Fore  or  of 
Immagh  to  lonesome  situations,  passing  his  time  in 
prayer,  fasting,  and  other  mortifications,  'and  taking 
no  food  except  now  and  then  a  little  bread  and  wa- 
ter. Many  miracles  have  been  attributed  to  him  j 
but  the  accounts  of  them  are,  in  general,  so  inter- 
mixed with  fables,  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  eluci- 
date thein.  (147)     This  great  saint  died  on  the  20th 
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of  January  A.  D.  66^,  of  the  dreadfal  bestilence  that 
raged  all  over  Ireland.  His  memory  has  been  most 
highly  respected,  and  the  monastery  of  Fore^  which 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  the  general  supplies* 
sion,  was  gresitly  celebrated,  (148)  and  in.  the  course 
of  ages  became  tery  splendid  and  wealthy.  (149) 

(141)  This  place  is  mentioned  in  the  second  Lifei  cap,  S4. 
Harris  (at  Westmeath)  assigns  a  monastery  there  to  Fechiii,  and  so 
does  Archdall,  who  cadis  it  Tipperty  in,  he  says^  the  half  barony  oi 
Fore.  Thus  it  would  be  not  far  distant  from  the  monasteiy  of  that 
name.  Colgan  also  places  {A A.  S8.  p.  14<8.)  a  monastery  at  Ti« 
brada  in  Westmeath,  but»  not  being  able  to  gtvie  aay  account  of -it* 
conjectures  (ib.  p.  242.)  that  it  might  be  Tibiad  Ultab  m  that 
country  where  a  church  existed  in  his  times.  This  is»  I  suppose^ 
the  Tippert  of  Archdall,  who  says  that  it  is  now  a  diapdL  Bat 
even  admitting  that  it  was  formerly  a  monasteiy,  why  aktribvte  it 
t»  Fechin,  rather  than  to  Ultan,  whose  name  it  boie?  There  is 
notiiing  in  the  Life  to  show  that  he  had  a  mouastery  at  Tibrada^ 
except  the  mention  made  of  a  i^lerBon  thiare^  whb  had  the  care  of 
the  provisions.  It  may  be,  however,  that  diere  was  a  cdl  in  tbat 
place  dependent  on  the  great  monastery  of  Fore. 

(142)  Erlomhan'd  mother  had  ^plied  io  Fechin  td  assist  her  in 
procuring  hib  liberation.  He  gave  hfer  a  gold  toiqiiefi^  which  he 
had  receiv)ed  as  a  present  from  Moenach,  for  tiie  purpose  of  pur<* 
chasing  from  him  her  son's  release.  On  recognizing  it,  and  as 
coming  from  Fechin,  Mo^nadi  r^urn^d  it  to  her,  and  at  the  same 
time  disdbarged  Eriomhan.  (Second  L^,  cdp.  37.)  Fechin  had 
spent  some  time  at  Cashel  (ib,  cap,  14*.)  probably  with  M»  king, 
who  was  son  to  Fingen,  and  di\ed,  as  Colgan  observes,  in  660. 

(143)  See  Chap.  xiv.  §.  1. 

(144)  A  A.  SS.  p.  140.  He  died  Oh  tli^  14th  tf£  Septetabef, 
A.  D.  614,  f.  e.615,  ^  Ushor  states  (Index  Ch^cfH^)  Archdali 
calls  Ro^ach  Rosse,  and  pideeis  it  at  about  a  tioile  Soath-eafit  of 
Tara. 

(145)  Ronan  was  abbot  oif  Drumshallon  in  the  county  of  LoU^ 
and  died  of  the  great  pestOence  on  the  18til  of  November  iik  66& 
{AA.  SS.p.Ul.) 

(145)  Second  Life,  cap,  44  and  49.    Cdgan/Was  hot  hbfe  td 
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^e  any  account  of  this  St,  Mbchua  or  of  Ardslaine ;  nor  has  Har- 
ris or  Archdall  a  monastery  in  that  place.  I  believe  it  was  at  or 
near  Slane  in  Meath,  Ardslaine  meaning  the  height  of  Slane^ 
and  am  greatly  indined  to  think,  that  Modioa  was  the  same  as 
Cronan  son  of  Silni,  (See  Not.  91  to  Chap,  xv.)  It  is  well 
known,  and  remarked  by  Colgan,  {AA.  SS,  p.  3(H.)  that  Cronan 
was  the  same  as  Mochua.  This  alone  is  not  a  proof  of  identity  ; 
but  as  Cronan  son  of  Silni  is  reckoned  among  the  illustrious  men, 
who  died  in  665 ;  (t^.p.  150.  and  Usher,  Ind.  Chron.)  and  as,  ac- 
cording to  said  Life,  the  person,  called  Mochua  of  Ardslaine 
died  about  the  very  same  time  with  Fechin  in  that  year ;  and  as 
die  name,  Mochua,  does  not  appear  in  the  list,  given  in  the  Irish 
annals,  of  the  distinguished  victims  of  the  pestilence,  it  seems  to 
me  highly  probable  that  Mochua  of  Ardslaine  was  no  other  than 
Cronan,  the  son  of  Silni.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mo- 
chua or  Cronan,  abbot  of  Balla  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  who  had 
beeen  a  disciple  of  Comgall  of  Bangor,  and  died  in  637.  (See 
Colgan  A  A.  SS.  at  30  Mart. 

(147)  One  of  these  strange  accounts  is  relative  to  a  Tirechan, 
idio  had  gone  to  Rome,  and  whose  mother  applied  to  Fechin,  who 
was  then  at  Cashel,  to  procure  his  returning  to  her.  It  is  said 
that,  through  the  saint's  command,  Tirechan  instantly  appeared 
before  him  in  that  dty.  (Second  Life,  cap,  14>.)  Tliis  is  a  per- 
verted statement  of  a  probably  real  fact,  viz.  that  Fechin  sent  an 
order  to  him  to  come  back  to  his  mother,  wliich  Tirechan  imme- 
diately complied  with.  Colgan  thought  that  this  was  the  cele- 
brated Tiredian,  who  became  a  disdple  of  Ultan  of  Ardbraccan, 
afterwards  a  bishop,  and,  as  some  say,  Ultan's  successor  in  that 
see ;  and  who  wrote  the  Memoirs  of  St.  Patrick  so  often  quoted  by 
Usher.  The  times  agree  very  well ;  for  Ultan.  who  died  in  6.57, 
was  contemporary  with  Fechin.  If  Colgan's  opinion  be  correct  it 
may  be  justly  supposed  tbnX  Tirechan,  the  writer,  was  a  native  of 
Cashel  or  of  its  vicinity.  The  name  of  St  Tirechan  is  marked  at 
the  3d  of  July. 

(148)  Usher  observes  (p.  966.)  that  Fore  was  called  Baile. 
Leahhair  or  the  -ioivn  of  books,  whence  it  appears  that  learning 
was  much  cultivated  there.  Some  of  its  abbots  were  bishops  ; 
but  Harris  had  no  right  to  suppose,  that  it  was  at  any  time  a  re* 
gular  episG(^>al  see. 
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(14-9)  See  Archdall  at  Fore. 

§•  XII.  In  the  latter  end,  viz.  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, of  said  year,  died  of  the  same  pestilence 
St.  Aileran  surnamed  the  Wise.  (150)  His  name 
is  sometimes  written  Heleran^  Aireran^  or  Ereran. 
He  was  very  probably  the  priest  Airendanus  of  the 
third  class  of  saints,  (151)  and. who  alone,  of  those 
mentioned  in  it,  now  remains  to  be  sought  for. 
Very  little  is  known  relative  to  the  history  of 
Aileran,  except  as  far  as  concerns  his  writings. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  he  presided  over  the 
great  school  of  Clonard,  (15^)  not  as  abbot  or 
bishop,  but  as  principal  professor.  A  tract  written 
by  him  is  still  extant,  in  which  the  mystical  mean- 
ing of  the  names  of  our  Saviour^s  progenitors,  as  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  is  treated  of.  C'*^*^) 
Although  small,  it  exhibits,  besides  a  great  share 
of  ingenuity,  very  considerable  biblical  and  theologi- 
cal learning.  Aileran  wrote  also  a  Life  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, or  at  least,  some  Memoirs  concerning  hira. 
(154)  This  work  is  lost^  (^55)  as  likewise  some 
treatise  of  his  on  St.  Brigid.  (156)  He  is  referred 
to  (157)  as  having  given  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  St.  Fechin  in  the  island  of  Immagh  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  hence  concluded  that  he  drew  up,  as 
some  have  thought  (158)  an  entire  Life  of  that 
saint. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  Aileran  was  the 
author  of  the  three  books  De  Mirabilibtis  Sacrae 
Scripturae.  (159)  The  times  agree  very  well ;  for,  by 
whomsoever  written,  he  was  employed  on  their 
composition  in  the  year  655.  (160)  The  learning 
displayed  in  this  work  is  such  as  to  render  it  worthy 
of  being  attributed  to  Aileran.  But  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  author  was  a  monk  either  of 
Clonmacnois  or  of  Cork.  (l6l) 

Among  the  many  persons  carried  off  in  said  year, 
by  the  pestilence  are  reckoned  also  Ultan,  abbot  of 
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Clonard,   and  two  abbots  of  Clonmacnois,  Colman 
Cass  and  Cumin.  (162) 

(150)  A  A.  SS.  p.  140.  and  Usher,  Ind.  Chron. 

(151)  Usher  having  (^.  967)  proposed  a  conjecture  whether 
Airendanus  was  the  same  person  as  Aileran,  adds,  "  or  was  he 
rather  Aired,**  who  is  mentioned  by  Capgrave  as  contemporary' 
with  St.  Maidoc  of  Ferns,  Usher  says  that  Aired  lived  in  a  place 
called  Airdsinnaidh.>  In  the  Life  of  Maidoc  published  by  Col- 
gan,  which,  however,  has  no  mention  of  Aired,  it  is  called  (cap. 
8)  Ardrinnygh,  and  spoken  of  as  near  Mount  Beatha,  or  Slieve- 
Beagh  in  the  part  of  Monaghan  adjoining  Fermanagh*  Colgan 
observes  (A A,  SS.  p.  216.)  that  St.  Aired's  name  is  m  some  ca- 
lendars at  26  August. 

(152)  A  A.   SS.p.  ItO. 

(153)  It  has  been  published  by  Sirin  among  the  Collectanea 
Sacra  of  Fleming,  and  republished  in  the  Bibliotheca  patruniy 
Tom.  12.  Lyons,  A.  1677.  Its  title  is,  Interpretatio  mystica 
progenitorum  Christi,  and  it  consists  of  two  parts,  in  tlie  former 
of  which  the  signification  of  the  names  is  inquired  into  and 
shown  to  contain  prophetic  allusions  to  Christ ;  for  instance 
"  Abraham,  pater  excelsus"  The  author  then  applies  the  mean- 
ing to  our  Saviour  by  referring  to  the  prophecies  concerning  him, 
such  as  that  of  Isaias ;  Vocabitur  nomett  ejus  admirabilis,  8fc^ 
Thus  at  Isaac  he  writes ;  "  In  Isaac  gaudiumy  dicente  Angelo 
ad  pastores,  ecce  annuntio  vobis  gaudium  magnum,  Sfc.  The  se- 
cond  part,  which  consists  of  moral  explanations  deduced  from 
said  significations,  is  imperfect  as  it  ends  with  Eliacim  and  two  or 
three  words  about  Azor.  Usher  {p,  966.)  makes  mention,  from 
Sedulius  the  younger's  CoUectaneum  on  Matthew,  of  this  tract 
under  a  very  apposite  title ;  T3rpicus  ac  tropologicus  genealogiae 
Christi  intellectus,  quem  sanctus  Aileranus  Scottorum  sapientissi- 
mus  exposuit." 

(154)  See  Chap.  in.  J.  5. 

(155)  We  have  seen,  {ib.  §.  4.)  tliat  Colgan  was  mistaken  in 
attributing  to  Aileran  or  Eleran  what  he  calls  the  Fourth  Life 
of  St.  Patrick. 

(156)  In  the  prologue  to  the  sixth  or  metrical  Life  of  St. 
Brigid  (See  Not.  18  to  Chap,  vni  )  we  read ;    . 
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^*  Scripserunt  multi  virtutes  vii^ginis  almae 
Ultanus  doctor,  atque  Eleranus  oyods,  Sec" 


(157)  First  Life  of  Fechiny  cap.  12. 

(158)  Co]gan  AA.  SS.  p.  140.  Ware  and  Harris,  (Writers 
at  AUeran,) 

(159)  ThiB  rery  learned  work,  which  had  beien  erronieously  at- 
tributed to  St.  Augustin  and  |Hinted  among  his  works  in  the 
early  editions  of  them,  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third 
volume  of  that  of  the  Benedictines.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  the- 
history  of  the  Bible,  intermixed  with  a  multitude  of  theological 
tnd  philosophical  disquisitions,  tending  to  elucidate  it,  and  dear 
away  the  difficulties  that  occur.  In  the  first  book  the  sacred  his* 
tory  is  treated  of  as  far  as  it  is  given  in  the  Pentateuch ;  in  thd 
second  down  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  the  third 
that  of  the  New.  The  style  is  good  and  clear ;  and  the  author . 
was  well  acquainted  with  general  history  and  the  ancient  ;^o- 
Bophy. 

(160)  The  author  having  observed  (L.  2.  c.  4.)  that  Manchan 
the  Wise,  or,  as  his  name  appears  in  the  printed  text  Manichaeusy 
died  in  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh  cycle  of  552  years,  that  is 
A.  D.  65^.  (see  above  Nat.  81.)  adds  that  the  third  year  of  the 
twelfth  cycle  was  that,  in  which  he  was  writing.  It  was  therefore 
065.  Hence  it  is  dear,  that  Manchan  the  Wise  of  Menodrochit 
was  not,  as  some  writers  have  imagined,  the  author  of  the  work 

^De  Mirabilibusy  &c.  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  he  died 
in  652.  (above  (.  6.)  and  Ware  was  right  (at  Manchinan)  in  re- 
rejecting  this  opinion. 

(161)  Prefixed  to  the  work  is  a  dedication  beginning  with  these 
words ;  '<  Venerandissinus  urbium  et  monasteriorum  episcq>is  et 
presbyteris,*maxime  Carthaginensium  Augustinus  per  omnia  sub- 
jectus  optabHem  in  Christo  salutem."  The  author  then  adds,  that 
he  had  been  ordered  by  his  superior  EusebitiSy  who  died  in  the 
interim,  to  undertake  this  work ;  and  towaids  the  ^id  of  said 
dedication  makes  mention  of  Bathan  as  one  c£  these,  apparently 
the  Carthagmensiumy  whom  he  is  addressing,  and  a  master  of 
his.  He  mentions  also  another  of  his]  masters  Mani^hinanus  a/. 
Manchianus  "  Ab  uno  enim  "oestrum^  id  est,  Bafhano,  post  pa- 
trem  Manchinanum  si  quid  mtelligentiae  additify"  >  &€.  That  Ccr^ 
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tbggiMm$ium  m  in  eitaUm  is  ftuffidently  plain,  unleis  w  AmM 
fuppofle  that  it  refen  to  Liamore  that  is,  to  th^  iostitudon  of  St. 
Cartfaagh.    But  other  circuinsUSices  do  not  agree  with  tins  oni«> 
jecture.    It  is  probably  a  miscake  either  fi»r  Cluanenrium  or  ftr, 
what  conies  nearer  to  it,  Corcagiennum.    In  the  fimner  supfxaii 
tion  we  have  Clonmacnois,  of  whidi  the  abbot  Aidhlog  or  a^i^^ 
died  in  652  (above  Not,  99),  « time  weU  corresponding  with  tlMt 
of  the  injunction  to  write  laid  i^mn  the  author.    If  tJia  name 
Aedhhgus  was  in  his  text,  a  continental  transcriber  migfat  huB 
softened  it  into  £usebiu$.    As  to  Bathaa,  thaw  is  no  difficidty ; 
for  the  superior  of  Clomnacnois  at  the  time  of  the  author^s  writiqg 
was  a  Bathan  or  Baithan.   (See  §  7.)  Yet  thei«  are  stong  reasoaa 
ftr  supposing  that  this  author  bekMiged  rather  to  Ccrk.     Among 
the  learned  men  of  St.  Finnbar's  sdiool  I  find  RiiUmgM^a  or  Eub* 
gius,  and  Baithan.  {A A.  S8.  p.  6S0  and  750)  Euhgius  wght 
have  been  easily  changed  into  EuteUui.    The  times  oonespond ; 
for  these  persons  flourished  in  the  fiist  half  of  the  seventh  oen* 
tniy.    It  may  be  some  corroboration  of  this  conjecture  that  the 
author  seems  to  have  lived  not  &r  £rom  the  sea.    He  4^ien  q)eakB 
of  the  various  sorts  of  tides,  calling  the  greater  ones,  or  the 
qiring  tide,  Malina,  and  the  lesser  ones  L^o,    His  mentioning 
Manchinanus  aflbrds  us  no  assistance  in  this  inquiry ;  as  there  is  no 
hint  that  he  belonged  to  the  community  of  which  the  author  was 
a  member.    This  Manchinanus  was  most  probably  Manchan  tha 
Wise,  whose  name  appears  elsewhere  in  the  woik>  comiptly 
written  Manichaeus*  From  the  manner,  in  whidi  our  author  speafai 
of  Manchinanus,  it  seems  that  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  his  befbie 
he  went  to  study  under  Badian,  or  that  Manchinanus  hi^  written 
something  on  the  Scriptures,  by  which  he  was  assisted  in  his  ne* 
seardies.     Hiere  was  in  those  times  an<Hher  Manchatius  or  Man- 
chinanus (for  they  are  the  same  name)  who  was  sumamed  Leih  / 
but  nothing  id  said  of  his  learning,  and  all  that  I  find  ^)^^»H*f^MPg 
him,  is,  that  he  died  of  the  pestilence  in  665  (A A.  SS.  p.  SS2.) 
and  that  he  seems  to  have  been  abbot  of  Laithmore.    ($ee  the 
Litany  of  Aengus,  id,  p.  539.)      The  chief  difficulty  in  this 
question  arises  from  the  name  Augustinus,  under  wlwdi  the  au- 
thor appears  in  the  (ffinted  text.    No  person  of  that  name,  a  very 
rare  one  of  dd  in  Irdand,  is  spoken  of  in  our  histoiy  as  living  in 
the  times  that  the  work  was  written.     It  is,  in  aH  pmbabVty»  i 
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corruption  of  some  Irish  name  latinized,  perhaps  ^engussius 
or  Eugenius.  Did  other  circumstances  agree,  I  should  suspect 
that  it  was  written  by  mistake  foi  Aileranus.  That  the  author 
was  an  Irishman  and  composed  his  work  in  Ireland  is  self  evi- 
dent. Besides  his  having  been  connected  with  Bathan  and  Man- 
chinanus,  who  were  certainly  Irishmen,  his  noticing  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  (L:  2.  c,  4.)  the  death  of  the  wise  Manichaeus  or 
Manchan,  is  a  proof  of  it.  Treating  (Z.  1.  c.  7.)  of  how  cer- 
tain animals  could  have  made  their  way  into  islands,  he  asks ; 
"  Who,  for  instance,  would  have  imported  into  Ireland  wolves, 
stags,  wild  boars,  foxes,'*  &c.  ?  Why  mention  Ireland  preferably 
to  any  other  island,  unless  he  was  living  and  writing  there  ?  The 
Benedictine  editors  say,  that  he  was  either  an  Englishman  or  an 
Irishman.  For  his  having  been  an  Englishman  they  could  not  alledge 
a  single  argument ;  nor  does  he  ever  speak  of  England.  Had  they 
known  that  Bathan  and  Manchinan  were  downright  Irish  names, 
they  would  not  have  thrown  out  this  conjecture ;  nor,  had  they 
been  better  acquainted  with  Irish  history  and  topography,  would 
they  have  said  that,  instead  of  Carthaginensium,  the  original 
word  was  perhaps  Cantuarensium,  or  Cambrensium,  or  Kilken- 
niensium.  There  was  no  monastery  at  Kilkenny  in  the  author's 
times  ;  and  as  to  the  name  it  is  much  more  unlike  Carthagi- 
nensium than  Corcagiensiuniy  and  even  more  than  indicating 
other  names  Irish  monasteries,  ex  c,  Clonardeni&um^  Clonmac- 
noisensium,  &c.  The  conjecture  as  to  Cantuariensium  and  Cam- 
brensium  is  set  aside  by  the  fact,  that  the  author  was  addressing 
Irish  monasteries*  In  a  notice  to  the  reader  premised  to  an  edi- 
tion of  this  work' (jtp.  Opp,  S.  August.  Tom.  3.  Bas'd.  A.  1569) 
it  is  ignorantly  observed,  as  if  to  show  that  the  author  was  neither 
English  nor  Irish,  that  there  are  no  wolves,  wild  bears  or  foxes  in 
either  England  or  Ireland.  But  we  had,  in  his  days,  plenty  of 
wolves  and  wild  boars  in  Ireland,  and  we  still  have  foxes. 

(162)  A  A.  SS.  p  150.  This  pestilence  is  called  by  Irish 
writers  Buidhe  Chonnuill,  i.  e.  the  yellow  jatindice,  Mid  appeared 
in  Ireland  on  the  first  of  August,  A.  D.  664-.  It  seems  to  have 
begun  earlier  in  England,  where,  as  Bede  relates  (Z.  3.  c.  27.) 
having  depopulated  the  southern  parts  it  penetrated  into  the  Nor- 
thumbrian province  and  swept  away  a  vast  number  of  people. 
He  adds  that  it  raged  also  in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  said  that  only  a 
third  part  of  the  inhabitants  survived  it     A  very  extraordmary 
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edipse  of  the  sun  had  occurred  in  that  yeai^,  nOt  on  the  third,  as 
Bede  says,  but  on  the  first  of  May,  as  marked  in  the  Annals  of 
Ulster,  which  add,  that  during  the  summer  the  sky  seemed  to  be 
on  fire.  (See  Usher,  p,  9^8.  seqq.  and  Ind,  Chron*  at  A*  664,  and 
also  Colgan's  Ind.  Ckron.  to  A  A.  6'<S). 

§.xiii.  In  the  preceding  year,  that  is  664,  was 
held  the  celebrated  conference  at  Whitby  concerning 
the  Paschal  question  and  some  other  points  of  ec-* 
clesiastical  discipline.      Colman  had   succeeded,  in 
66 1,  (l63)  Finan  in  the  see  of  Lindisfarne,  having 
been  sent  from  Ireland  for  that  purpose.  ( 1 64)     He 
was  very  probably  a  native  of  Connaught,  and  ap- 
parently of  the  now  county  of  Mayo.  (165)     He 
was  a  monk  of  the  Columbian  order,  and  had,  we 
may  suppose,  spi^nt  some  time  at  Hy.  (l66)     But 
at  the  period  of  his  appointment  to  Lindisfarne  he 
seems  to  have  been  living  in  Ireland.  (I67)     Not 
long  after  Colman's  arrival  in  Northumberland  the 
controversies  relative   to  Easter  time  and  to  some 
other  ecclesiastical  matters,  were  again  revived   and 
carried  on  with  greater  warmth  than  they  had  been 
even  during  the  incumbency  of  Finan.  ( 1 68)     This 
was  owing  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Wilfrid,  who, 
after  having  spent  part  of  his  early  years  among  the 
Irish,  at  Lindisfarne,  had  gone  to  Rome,  where  he 
became  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Roman  com- 
putation and  other  practices,  and  afterwards  received 
the  tonsure  at  Lyons  according  to  the  mode  followed 
at  Rome.  (I6y)     On  his  return  to  England  Wilfrid 
had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  zeal   for  the 
Roman  observances,  having  acquired  the  friendship 
of  Alchfrid,   son  of  king  Oswin,'and  who,  jointly 
with  his  father,  ruled  the  Northumbrian  kingdom. 
Alchfrid   was    instructed   by   him    in   ecclesiastical 
learning,  and  became  so  much  attached  to  him  that 
he  made  over  to   him  the   monastery   of  Rippon, 
(InhrypamJ  having  turned  out  the  monks,  to  whom 
he  bad  already  granted  it,  because  they  refused  to 
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change  ihe  Irish  practices  for  the  Roman.  (17^) 
Meantime  Agilbert,  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  ?17l) 
accompanied  hy  a  priest  Agatfaon,  came  to  Notthum- 
berland)  and,  at  the  request  of  Alchfrid,  ordained 
Wilfrid  priest  in  his  newly  acquired  monastery*  A 
discussion  having  occurred  there  concerning  the 
Paschal  computation,  the  tonsure,  &c.  it  ^'as  agreed 
upon  that  a  synod  or  conference  ^ould  be  held,  for 
the  purpose  of  terminating  these  disputes,  in  the 
monastery  or  nunnery  of  Strenaeshalch,  (Whitby) 
which  was  then  governed  by  the  abbess  Hild.  It 
was  attended  by  the  two  kings,  Oswin  and  Alchfrid ; 
by  Colman  with  his  Irish  clergy ;  and  by  Agilbert 
with  the  priests  Agathon  and  Wilfrid.  This  party 
was  supported  by  Jacob- and  Romanus,  (172)  while 
Hild  and  her  community,  together  with  the  venerable 
bishop  Cedd,  (17^)  were  cm  the  side  of  Colman. 

(163)  Uaher,  Jmt.  Ckron. 

(164<)  Bede  writes ;  (L*  S.  c.  25.)  **  Detoeto  autem  fmano, 
cum  Colmanus  in  episcopBtimr-iuccoderet,  et  ipse  missus  a 
ScottioTf  &C.  That  by  ScUHa  he  meant  Ireland,  as  healways 
does,  is  too  dear  to  lequire  further  demonstnitioni  and  will  be 
seen  firom  the  sequeL  Hit  saying  that  Cobnan  wa«  sent  from 
Irdand  qm^  pecb^Ni  to  be  understood  not  as  if  he  went  straight 
from  Irehad  to  lindisftme ;  for  Bede  elseidiere  seems  to  state, 
that  he  piooeeded  thither  from  Hy.  On  occasion  of  mentioning 
his  coming  to  that  island  afUr  he  left  England,  he  writes,  (£.  4. 
c.  4.)  <'  Venit  ad  insiilam  Hii>  unde  erat  ad  praedicandum  ver* 
bum  Anglonim  genti  desHnaius.**  But  as  Hy  was  considered  as 
an  Irish  island  and  inhabited  by  Irish  monks,  Bede  might  in  a 
g^MEal  way.  bivire  said,  that  Colman  was  fient  from  Ireland. 
Spealdog  of  Fman's  misffon,  he  has;  (£.  S.  c.  17.)  <<  ab  Hii 
Scottorum  insula  ac  monasterio  destinatus."  Yet  his  words  unde^ 
&C  mayl>e  wsfl  explained  as  relative  merely  to  the  order  for  his 
undertaking  the  oaee  af  Lindisfiime  having  emanated  from  the 
monastery  of  Hy,  whose  ^bot  was  the  general  superior  of  the 
whole  Columbian  aider,  ef  v^ch  Cohnan  was  a  member.  This, 
I  thinks  is  the  tme  meaning  of  Bede,  and  it  appears  to  be  con- 
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fitti«tf  by  U*  saying  Dot  th«C  Colmim  returned  td  Hjr,  but  that 
lie  came  to  it  Oh  the  other  hand,  n^en  mentbnhig  hii  gomg  to 
Ifcfautd,  Bede  useA  the  word,  returned  ^  ^  in  ScottiMtt  regressus 
iO-s^Rei^erso  patridifa  Colmaiio  f  and  ezprestfea  hit  departure 
fhmi  Bbgliidid  by  the  phrase  going  homey  ahiens  autem  damum. 
(Se^  L.  S.  c.  %.)  Hence  it  id  &ir  to  conclude,  that  Cofanan'ft 
home,  before  he  was  sent  to  Lindisfarney  wad  not  in  Hy  but 
m  ^Irtteid. 

{i6S)  Hie  only  proof,  but  it  is  a  strong  one,  of  this  position 
or  conjecture  is,  dlilt  Colman,  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  went 
straight  to  Connaught,  and  formed  a  monastery  in  the  island  of 
Innisboiftn  off  the  coast  of  Mayo,  and  afterwards  another  at 
Mayo,    l^y  prefer  this  part  of  Ireland  to  any  6ther,  unleM  he 
had  lived  there  before  he  went  to  England  ?  Sedei  who  men- 
idond  these  ditabfiditnent)i>  and  who  telld  us  th^t  Colman  iioent 
htwit,  seems  to  pOint  out  that  country  as  his  home.    Colgan 
tttives  (TV.  Th.  p.  392.)  to  make  it  appear  probable  that  Colman 
Wai  the  saiue  as  Cdlumban  of  the  Briun  &nily,  who  is  sp6ken  df 
by  AdaWnan  ( Vit.  S.  C.  L.  2.  e.  16.)  as  having  been  at  My  in  the 
time  of  St.  Columba,  and  then  a  young  man.    His  mighty  aigu- 
ment  nmii  thus ;  Colman  was  a  Connaught  man ;  atgui  the  Briun 
or  Hy-briuin  race  were  of  Connaught ;  ergOy  &c*  On  this  wretched 
toidde  of  arguing  he  builds  his  hypothesis,  which  elsewhere  (fS«  p. 
4^8.)  he  delivers  as  certain.     How  could  he  have  imagined  that 
Colman  of  Lindisfame  was  an  immediate  disc^le  of  St.  Colura* 
ba  ?  Had  he  been  so,  and  the  same  as  sdd  Columban,  he  could 
not,  in  the  most  favourable  supposition,  have  been  less  than  20 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  St.  Columba's  death  in  597*    Thus  he 
should  have  been  84  years  old,  when  he  Was  appointed  to  the 
arduous  duty  of  governing  the  great  diocese  of  Lindisfarne,  com- 
prizing an  endre  kingdom.    If  that  CcJumban  of  the  Briuns  had 
been  raised  to  this  see,  would  Adamnan  have  neglected  to  reconl 
his  promotion  ?  Much  more  might  be  observed  on  this  stqtage 
hypothesis,  were  it  worthy  of  further  animadversions. 

(166)  Of  this  point  1  do  not  find  any  positive  proof.  Ydt  it  is 
veiy  probable ;  Whereas  it  is  natural  to  think,  that  the  abbot 
imd  other  superiors  of  Hy  weuld  not  have  appointed  him  to  Lut^ 
dls&me,  had  they  not  been  personally  acquainted  with  him.    la 
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the  fabulous  Life  of  St.  Gerald  of  Mayo  it  is  said,  that  Colman  be- 
came  abbot  of  Hy.  Colgan  endeavours  (TV.  Th.  p.  382  and 
488.)  to  support  this  absurdity,  which,  however,  he  acknowledges 
elsewhere  {AA.  SS^  p.  602.)  to  be  very  very  doubtful  What  time 
could  be  found  for  Colman's  abbacy?  The  succession  and  times  of 
the  abbots  of  Hy  are  perfectly  well  known.  Cumineus  Albus  was 
abbot  when  Colman  was  sent  to  England,  and  since  the  year  657« 
(Above  §.  8.)  And  what  makes  the  matter  worse,  in  said  Life 
Colman  is  made  the  immediate  successor  of  St.  Columba,  although 
it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  not  born  at  the  time  of  this  saint's 
death. 

(167)  See  Not.  164.  (168)  See  Chap.  xv.  §.  14. 

(169)  JBleury  L.  39.  §  35.     (170)  lb.  and  Bede  Z,.  3*  c.  25. 

(171)  Agilbert  was  a  native  of  France,  but  for  the  sake  of  study- 
ing the  Scriptures  had  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Ireland.  Bede 
mentioning  (jL.  3.  c.  7.)  liis  arrival  in  Wessex  says  ;  "  Venit  in 
provinciam  de  Hibemia  pontifex  quidam,  nomine  Agilberctus,  na- 
tione  quidem  Gallus,  sed  hunc  legendarum  gratia  Sc^ipturarumin 
Hibemia  non  parvo  tempore  demoratus^"  Agilbert  became  after* 
wards  bishop  of  Paris. 

(172)  See  Chap.  xv.  §.  14.  (173)  See  ib.  §.  15. 

§.  XIV.  The  debate  was  opened  by  the  king  Oswin, 
who  entertained  no  partiality  on  the  subjects  to  be . 
treated  of,  and  had  been  rather  favourable  to  the 
system  of  the  Irish,  by  whom  he  had  been  instructed 
and  baptized.  He  observed  that,  as  they  all  equally 
served  God,  and  expected  the  same  kingdom  of 
heaven,  it  was  right  that  they  should,  in  like  manner 
follow  the  same  observances,  and  that  it  was  fit  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  which  was  the  true  tradition,  and 
that  this  should  be  adhered  to  by  them  all.  He  then 
directed  his  bishop  Colman  to  speak  first,  who  said  ; 
"  The  Easter,  which  I  observe,  I  have  received  from 
"  my  elders,  who  have  sent  me  hither  as  bishop  ;  and 
"  all  our  fathers,  men  beloved  by  God,  are  known  to 
•*  have  celebrated  it  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  that, 
**  which,  as  we  read,  was  celebrated  by  the  blessed 
"  Evangelist  John  and  all  the  churches,  over  which 
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"  he  presided.**     On  this  latter  point  Colman  was 
mistaken,    as   has  been   already    remarked.    (174) 
After  some  other  observations  by  Colman  the  king 
called  upon  Agilbert  to  state  his  practice,  and  on 
what  authority  it  rested.     He  requested  that  Wilfrid, 
who  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  himself,  might  be 
allowed  to  speak  in  his  stead,  as  he  could  not  express 
his  sentiments  as  clearly  by  means  of  an  interpreter 
as  Wilfrid  could  in  his  native  tongue.     Por  this  de- 
bate was  carried  on  in  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon,  Cedd 
serving  as  interpreter  between  both  parties.     Then 
Wilfrid,  by  order  of  the  king,   thus  addressed  the 
assemby.     "The  Easter,  which   we  hold,   we  have 
"  seen  celebrated  by  every  one  at  Rome,  where  the 
"  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  lived,  taught,  suf- 
"  fered,  and  were  buried.     We  have  seen  it  also  in 
"  every  part  of  Italy  and  France,  that  we  have  tra- 
"  versed.     It  is  observed,  and  at  one  and  the  same 
**  time,  in  Africa,  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  and,  in 
"  short,  by  the  whole  Christian  world,  except  by  our 
**  adversaries  and  their  accomplices,  the  Picts  and 
"Britons.**     On  Colraan's  appealing  again  to  the 
authority  of  St.  John,  Wilfrid  answered  by  allowing, 
that  St.  John  retained,  indeed,  the  Jewish  Pasch, 
whereas  in  the  commencement  of  the  church  it  was 
thought  expedient  not  to  immediately  reject  all  the 
practices  of  the  Mosaic  law.     On  the  contrary,  St. 
Peter,  looking  to  oujf  Saviour's   resurrection  on  the 
day  next  after  the  Sabbath,  followed  a  rule  different 
from  that  of  St.  John.  •«  But  after  all,'*  added  Wil- 
frid, "  what  has  your  system  to  do  with  St.  John's  ? 
He  celebrated  the  Pasch  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
first  month  without  caring  on  what  day  of  the 
week  it  fell ;  while  you  never  celebrate  your  Easter 
except  on  a  Sunday,  so  that  you  do  not  agree 
"  either  with  John  or  Peter,  nor  with  the  Law  or 
"  the  Gospel."     Wilfrid  was  very  correct  in  these 
remarks  on  Colman's  erroneous  position  as  to  the 
practice  of  St.  John,  but  far  from  being  so  in  what 
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he  has  at  som^  length  concerning  the  Pasehal  regula- 
tions established  by  St.  Peter.  He  supposed  that  the 
Paschal  system  at  Rome  in  his  time  was  the  same  as 
that,  which  had  always  prevailed  there  from  the  com- 
mencement of  its  church.  This  was  a  great  mistake, 
as  has  been  shown  elsewhere  ;  (175)  and  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  trouble  the  reader  with  this  part  of  Wil- 
frid's discourse. 

(174)  jVi^.  24to  Chap.  XV.  (175)  Chap,  xv,  poisim. 

§.  XV.  Colmiin  then  alleged  the  authority,  of 
Anatolius  as  haying  laid  down,  that  the  Paschal  days 
were  from  the  14th  inclusive,  to  the  20th  of  the 
first  moon.  To  this  Wilfrid  replied  that  the  day, 
called  by  Anatolius  the  14th,  was  in  reality  the  same 
as  that,  which  the  Egyptians  reckoned  as  the  1 5th. 
But  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  prove  this  as- 
sertion. ( 1 76)  Colman  had  asked,  whether  it  could 
be  supposed  that  their  most  revered  father  Columba 
and  his  holy  successors,  who  followed  the  Irish  sys- 
tem, entertained  bad  sentiments  or  acted  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures ;  men,  whose  sanctity  was  proved  by 
miracles,  and  whose  example  and  rules  be  endeavoured 
to  adhere  to  in  every  respect.  Wilfrid  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  holy  men,  and  that,  as  they 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  true  paschal  system, 
their  not  observing  it  was  of  little  detriment  to  them. 
"  And,^'  he  added,  "  I  believe  that,  had  they  been 
"  rightly  informed  on  the  subject,  (177)  they  would 
'^  have  submitted  to  the  rules  proposed  to  them,  in 
'^  the  same  manner  as  they  are  known  to  have  ob- 
'*  served  the  commandments  of  God,  which  they  had 
**  learned*  But  you  and  your  associates  certainly 
'^  commit  sin,  if  after  having  heard  the  decrees  of 
'*  the  Apostolic  sec,  nay  of  the  universal  church,  and 
"  these  confirmed  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  (178)  you 
**  disdain  to  follow  them.  For,  although  your  fa- 
'<  thers  were  ifointSy  istheir  small  number  from  a  cor*- 
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**  ner  of  an  island  in  the  extremity  of  the  world  ( 179) 
"  to  be  preferred  to  the  whole  church  ?  And,  how- 
"  ever  holy  and  great  performer  of  miracles  your 
Columba  was,  could  he  be  preferred  to  the  most 
blessed  prince  of  the  Apostles,  to  whom  the  Lord 
**  has  said :  Thou  art  Peter ^  and  upon  this  rock  I 
"  wiU  build  my  churchy  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
^^  not  prevail  against  it  *y  and  I  mil  give  unto  thee 
**  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?**  The  king 
then  said :  *^  Is  it  true,  Colman,  that  the  Lord  has 
thus  spoken  to  Peter  ?**  He  answered  that  it  was. 
The  king  added :  "Can  you  show  that  so  great  a 
power  was  granted  to  your  Columba  ?'*  No,  replied 
Colman.  The  king  continued  :  "  Do  you  agree  on 
*^  both  sides,  that  this  has  been  said  principally  to 
*•  Peter,  and  that  the  Lord  has  given  to  him  the  keys 
"  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?**  "  Undoubtedly**  was 
the  general  answer.  The  king  then  concluded: 
"  Now  I  tell  you,  that  this  is  the  gate-keeper,  whom 
**  I  will  not  contradict,  and  whose  decrees  I  wish  to 
'^  obey  as  far  as  I  know  and  am  able ;  lest  on  my 
"  arrival  at  the  gate  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
"  there  should  be  no  one  to  open  it  for  me,  ais  he, 
**  who  holds  the  keys,  would  be  against  me.'*  Thus 
the  question  was  decided,  and  the  assembly  at  large 

declared  in  favour  of  Wilfrid.  (J  80) 

■  » 

(176)  See  Not*  1.  to  Chap.  xv.  Smith  observes,  (Appendix 
to  Bede,  No.  ix.  p.  703.)  that  Colman  was  perfectly  right  in  what 
he  stated  concerning  the  rule  of  Anatolius,  and  that  Wilfnd'ft  an- 
swer was  mifbunded  and  good  for  nothing. 

(177)  Fleuiy  remarks(£.  39.  $.36.)  that  Wilfiid  seems  not  to  have 
iaiown>  that  St.  Columbanus  understood  the  subject  very  well.  He 
thought  that  the  Columba,  whose  example  was  alleged  by  Colman, 
vaaCfliurabanus  of  Luxeu,  who  was  certainly  fully  instructed  on 
the  state  of  thequestion.  (See  Chap.ymu  $.  4.)  But  the  Columba 
meant  by  Colman,  as  also  by  Wilfrid,  was  Columbkill  of  Hy. 
This  is  a  mi9take  veiy  easily  fallen  into  on  reading  Bede's  naira- 
tivCf  unless  particular  care  be  taken  to  recollect,  that  Colman  had 
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been  a  monk  of  ColKiiibkill's  insdtutioD*  As  CdumbassA  C^ 
lumhanus  were  the  same  name,  (,8ee  Not*  1.  to  Chap*  xiii.)  and 
as  the  latter  observed  the  Irish  method  equally  with  the  fonner, 
I  am  not  surprized  that  Keuiy  made  this  mistake.  I  fell  into  it 
myself,  in  the  hurry  of  writing  some  years  ago ;  {Introduction^  ^ 
Iretiaeus,  to  the  Protestant  Apology  for  the  Roman  CathpMc 
Churchy  p.  odiv.  DuhHuy  1B09.)  but  at  that  time  I  had  no  idea 
of  undertaking  this  work,  or  of  being  obliged  to  dip  deep  into  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland. 

(178)  Wilfiid  here  assumes  grounds,  which  he  had  no  claim  to. 
Where  did  he  find  it  ordered  in  the  Scriptures  to  prefer  the  - 
Alexandrian  cyde  of  19  years,  then  followed  by  the  Romans,  to 
that  of  84  years  used  by  the  Irish,  and  for  a  long  time  by  the 
Romans  themselves,  or  to  that  of  532  years,  which  also  had  pre- 
vailed at  Rome  ?  Or  where  h^ve  the  Scriptures  determined  on 
what  day  of  the  first  moon  Easter  should  be  celebrated,  or  even 
that  it  should  be  celebrated  at  any  time  ?  But,  it  may  be  said, 
Wilfrid's  meaning  was,  that  the  Alexandrian,  or  new  Roman, 
rules,  were  more  conformable  to  the  account  given  of  the  time  of 
our  Saviour's  resufrection  ini^much  as  it  took  place  after  the 
14th  day.    If  the  paschal  day  wer^  to  be  determined  by  what  we 
read  in  the  Gospel,  it  wotild  follow  that  Easter  could  never  be 
celebirated  ewrlier  than  on  the  16th  day^  as  had  been  the  [wactice 
at  Rome  ^  (see  Chap*  xy.)  wheroiitfy  the  Friday  of  the  passioti 
having  been  the  14th9  the  Sunday  6f  the  resurrection  was  the 
16th.    Now  Wilfrid  ntsintains  diat  the  i^th  was  the  first  itgnliMr 
day  for  the  solemnity  of  Easter,  (see  Bede  Z.  3.  c  25*)  and  in- 
4)^.  upon  itw«s  if  it  wefe  a  rule  i)f  faiths  and  another  great 
s^kklet  fi»r  thfe^Alexaodrian  method*  Ceoffiid  (or  rather  Bede, 
w)iQ  s^eKxia  to  hate  be^en  the  chief  author  of  Ceolfiid's  letter)  in- 
veighs against  those,  who  ^f^a^ked  .for  the  16th  (See  Not,  27.  to 
Chap,  vf.)    Yf^:  th&  iilct  H:  Aa^  /were  Ebster  day  io  be  fixed 
According  to  the. Gospel  faistoi^v  the  16th.  should  have  been 
waited  for ;  and  thus  WOfrid  and  fail  adherents,  initead  of  follow- 
ing  the  SoiptUite  as  they  juppotod,  were  acting  against  them 
as  much  as  die  Irish*  who  thou^  that  Easter  mi^^t  1^  celebrated 
on' the  14tfa.  But  it  was  never  made  a  general  rule  of  the  Church 
to  make  Easter  day  correspond  exactly  with  all  the  drcumstances 
of  the  time  of  the  Resinrection ;  and  accordingly  it  was  oot 
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ttoMght  veoenvytosttaodto  the  whole  intetvalf  that  ^h^psed 
between  it/and  the  PaaMonf. 

Wilfrid'  speaks  aba  of  decrees  of  the  umrersal  church  In 
fiivour  of  his  system.  Where  did  he  find  them?  There  were 
such  decrees  i^ainst  the  QuartadeciniaDSy  and  ordering  that 
Eaiter  should  be  ahrays  cdlebraled  on  a  Sunday.  The  Iriab 
observed  these  decrees,  and  were  fbr  Grom  being  Quartadecimans. 
But  there  was>no  decree  enjoining  the  whble  church  to  adopt  the 
Alexandrian  cycle  and  ndes.  Those  of  the  general  councils  of 
Mce  and  the  first  of  Constantinople  contained  no  such  order ; 
and,  if  they  had,  the  Roman  church  itself  would  have  been  lon^ 
guilty  of  disobedience,  whereas  it  opposed  said  cyde  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  When  the  clergy  of  Rome  in 
iheor  liBtter  to  Thomian,  &c  (see  Chapi  xv.  §.  11.)  speaks  of  a 
heresy  concerning  the  IV^sch  as  reviving  in  Irelsnd,  it  is  plain  that 
they  tniaunderstopd  the  question,  imagining  that  some  of  the  Irish 
folhywed  the  condemned  system  of  tlie  Quartadecimans.  The  prac- 
tJ!^  indeed  was,  in  WiKid's  time^  very  general  a^nst  Colman's 
par^,'  which  bad  been  already  diminished  by  the  secession  of 
tiie  Southern  half  of  Lowland.  But  practices,  however  extensive, 
are  not  idone  sofidoot  $>r  constituting  an  article  of  faith.  (See 
V^soxk^  Regula  Jidei'  CathcUcaCf  $.  4.  iVo.  4.)  Even  at  tfaal 
tiose  the  whole  of  the  Alexandriali  method  was  not  adhered 
to^  8Da»  parts  of  the  continent,  (See  NotW.  to  Chap,  xv.) 
€lalman  land  his  associates  were  certainly  veify  blameable 
ftr  perssting  iii  a  practice  so  contrary  to  that  of  the  far  greateist 
part  of  Christendom^  and,  in  itself,  of  so  indi&rent  a  nature. 
Tbeir  only  apolc^is  the  extreme  veneration  entertained  by 
diem  for  the  memory  of  Colmnbkill.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  sUr- 
prirag,  that  such  men  as  Wilfirid  and  Beds  could  have  considered 
tUs  question  as  one  of  doctrine,  of  fiuth,  of  vital  importance.  It 
was  a  dispute  of  mere  astronomical  calculation,  similar  to  that  be- 
tween the  Bbetton  of  the  Gr^oiian  or  new  style  and  those  of  the 
di  one;^  Neither  faith  nor  morals  were  in  any  wise  connected  with 
&L'  As  long  as  the  old  style  continued  to  be  Mowed  in  these 
kJQgdoms,  our  Cathofics  used,  with  the  Pope's  consent  and  per- 
SQisaion,'  to  celebrate  Easter  and  the  other  festivals  of  the  year  at 
4inies  dffierent  from  those,  m  which  they  were  observed  at  Rome 
and  cj^^here.    Would  this  have  been  allbwed>  were  die  fixiiig  of 
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of  Easter  time,  &c.  considered  as  appertaining  to  faith?  So  fin: 
from  an  adhesion  to  the  Irish  cycle  and  nile«  having  been  supposed 
at  Rome  to  be  indicative  of  heresy  or  schism,  some  of  its  greatest 
supporters,  after  the  disputes  concerning  it  had  begun,  ex.  c. 
Columban  of  Luxeu,  and,  even  afler  admonitions  from  Rome  had 
been  received  against  it,  ex.  c.  Aidan  of  Lindisfame,  are  held 
there  as  saints ;  and  the  two  great  men  now  mentioned  are  par« 
ocularly  named  in  the  Roman  martjrrology. 

(179)  The  island  meant  by  Wilfrid  seems  to-  be  Hy,  as  that  in 
which  Columba  and  his  successors,  the  fathers  referred  to  by  Col- 
man,  had  lived. 

(180)  Bede,  L.3.C.25. 

;§.  XVI.  It  had  been  intended  to  treat  in  this* 
<jonference  concerning  also  the  mighty  question  re- 
lative to  the  clerical  and  monastic  tonisare  ;  but  the 
Icing's  declaration,  which  implied  that  he  would 
follow  the  Roman  practices  in  all  points,  prevented 
the  necessity  of  discussing  it.  Yet  there  existed 
great  disputes  about  it ;  (181)  and  Wilfrid's  party 
looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  primary  importance. 
The  Romans  themselves  thought  little  about  it ; 
and  I  do  not  find  that'  in  any  of  the  admonitions 
from  Rome,  or  of  the  complaints  of  the  missionaries, 
the  tonsure  is  at  all  mentioned.  But  theit  ultra^or- 
thodox  English  converts  made  vast  uoise  about  it, 
thinking  that  nothing  was  good  or  could  be  tolerated 
except  what  was  practised  at  Rome.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  largely  into  the  origin  and  varie- 
ties of  the  ecclesiasticaHonsure.  ( 1S2)  The  difference 
between  the  Roman  one,  as  used  since  the  times  of 
Gregory  the  great,  and  that  of  the  Irish,  consisted 
in  this,  that  the  Romans  shaved  or  clipped  very 
close  the  crown  of  the  head,  leaving  a  circle  of  hair 
all  around,  (183)  while  the  Irish  shaved  or  clipped 
only  the  fore  part  of  the  head  as  far  as  both  ears, 
allowing  the  hair  to  grow  at  the  biack  between  them. 
The  English  advocates  for  the  Roman  tonsure 
maintained,  that  it  was  practised  by  St.  Peter,  and 
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gravely  asserted  that  the  Irish  one  was  that  of 
Simon  magus.  Where  they  met  with  this  notable 
discovery,  I  am  not  able  to  tell ;  yet  this  was  the 
terrible  ground,  upon  which  it  was  reprobated  ; 
(1^4)  for  as  to  various  modes  of  the  tonsure,  they 
were  allowed  to  be,  in  general,  harmless  things. 
(185)  But  the  fact  is,  that  neither  St.  Peter  nor 
Simon  magus  had  any  tonsure  either  circular  or  se- 
micircular ;  and  the  Irish  and  the  Roman  ones 
were  equally  innocent  and  blameless.  The  English 
disputants  constantly  supposed,  that  every  ecclesias- 
tical practice  observed  at  Rome  in  their  times,  had 
been  established  by  St.  Peter.  How  .or  at  what 
particular  time  the  Roman  tonsure  originated,  no 
account  remains ;  but  the  Irish  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived theirs  from  St.  Patrick  (186)  who  had  seen 
it  observed  by  some  monks  of  the  continent.  (187) 
And  hence  it. is  easy  to  understand,  why  they  were 
so  strongly  attached  to  it.  Yet  it  yielded  at  last, 
although  not  as  early  as  the  period  we  are  now 
treating  of,  to  the  Roman  fashion  ;  and  its  dissolu- 
tion proceeded,  hand  in  hand,  together  with  that  of 
the  Irish  paschal  system.  .  For,  as  soon  as  any  party 
of  the  Irish  or  their  adherents  adopted  the  Roman 
cycle  and  rules,  they  received  at  the  same  time  the 
Roman  tonsure,  as  had  been  done  by  the  Southern 
Irish  since  about  the  year  ^33. 

(181)  Bede  says ;  (ib.  c.  26.)  "  Nam  et  de  hoc  (the  tonsuffe) 
quaestio  non  mininia  erat." 

(182)  Smith,  on  occasion  of  treating  of  the  tonsural  dispute 
(Append,  to  Bedey  No.  9.)  has  an  excellent  dissertation  on  the  ton^ 
sure  in  general.  The  reader  may  consult  also  Heruy,  InstiiuU  au 
Droit  Eccles.  Part.  1.  ch.5.  and  Bingham,  Originesy  &c.  B.  vii. 
ch.  3.  sect.  6.  It  is  now  universally  admitted,  that  until  some  time 
in  the  fifUi  century  there  was  no  tonsure  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  and 
that  it  meant  nothing  more  than  the  clipping  of  the  hair  so  as  to 
wear  it  short,  a  practice  followed  by  all  Christians  both  lay  and 
clerical.    As  the  term  corona  was,  after  the  introduction  of  the 
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toDsure  now  understood,  opplicd  to  it  ou  account  of  its  round  form^ 
some  writers,  for  instance  Bellannine  (  Tom.  %  L*  %  De  MonachiSf 
cap.  40.)  have  argued,  that  it  was  meant  by  the  corona  sacerdotaUSf 
which  is  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  St.  Jerome  writing  to 
St.  Augustin^  says ;  *'  Fraltres  tuos  dominum  meum  Alypiom,  et 
dominum  menm  Evodiuiii,  ut  meo  nomine  salutes,  preoor  coronam 
iuamJ*  But  this  corona  w^s  usually  relative  only  to  bi^ops,  and 
it  became  a  technical  phrase  to  address  them  by  coronam  tuam^ 
or  'oe^ram,  as  we  would  say,  i/our  honour*  (See  Bingham,  B.  2. 
cH.  9.  sect.  4-)  Of  the  numberless  passages,  in  which  it  occurs, 
there  is  not  one  that  indicates  an  allusion  to  the  timsure.  This 
I^mise  is  constantly  used  as  meaning  dignity  or  honour,  and  seems 
t0  have  been  introduced  to  mark  the  power  of  bishops,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  royal  crown  does  that  of  kings.  Thus  Alypius  in 
a  letter  to  Paulinus  r  ^<  Ad  venerandum  socium  coronae  fvae^patrem 
nostrum  Aurelium  ita^scripsimus."  Paulinus  and  Aurelius  were 
both  bishops ;  and  what  can  socium  coronae  tuae  signify  ^cept  a 
partnership  in  episcopal  authori^  ?  Its  being  usi^d  in  Holy  writ  as 
expressive  of  glory,  or  of  whatever  causes  respectability,  authorized 
the  application  of  it  to  bishops.  We  read  in  Pr&verbsyicviu  6> 
Corona  senumJUiiJiliorwn ;  and  St.  Paul  writing  to  the  Philip- 
plans  calls  them  (iv.  1.)  his  crotttn,  inasmuch' as  their  good  conduct 
added  dignity  to  his  diaracter.  That  St.  Jerome  did  not  tnean  by 
corona  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure  is  evidejit  frcHn  the  well  known 
passage  of  his  Commentary  on  Eisechiel  xliv.20.  where  he  says, 
that  "  we  ought  neither  to  have  our  heads  shaved  as  is  done  by  the 
priests  and  worshippers  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
to  wear  our  hair  long,  a  fashion  peculiar  to  luxurious  persons,  bar« 
bai^ms^  and  soldiers  ;'bat  the' priest's  ikce  should  indicated  a  decent 
demeanour,  without  making  the  head  bald  with  a  raasor  (^  clipping 
the  hair  so  dose  as  to  make  it  iqipear  as  if  shaven,  allowing  our  hair 
to  grow  so  as  to  odver  the  skin***  Hiismode^  reccHnmended  by  St. 
Jetome,  was  indeed  a  sort  of  tonsure ;  but  it  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  cleigy.  That,  which  afterwards  became  a  distinctive  mark  of 
the  clerical  order,  originated,  in  all  i^rpearance,  irith  some  monks, 
chiefly  of  the  East,  who,  in  sign  of  repentdnoe  and  affliction,  had 
their  heads  shaved,-  ei&er;  entirely  Or  in  part.  The  Greek  monks 
used  to  shave  the  whole  h^ad,.  or,  at  least,  to  dip  all  the  hair 
quite  dose  to  the  skin.    Julian  the  apostate,  when  prcitending  in 
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the  rdgn  of  Constantius  to  be  a  real  monk,  had  his  hair  clipped 
in  this  manner.  Others  had  their  heads  only  half  shaved  or  shorn, 
that  is,  fiom  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head.  St  Pbulinus 
of  Nola  says  fEp.  7*)  of  the  monks  of  his  time>  that  they  were 
"  casta  informitate  capiUum  ad  ctttem  caesiy  et  inaequaliter  semu 
ionsiy  et  destitutajrante  praerasi,**  Henoe  it  appears  that,  at  least 
in  the  Western  church,  there  was  no  determined  or  prescribed 
form  of  the  monastic  tonsure,  then  the  only  one,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century.  From  the  monks  the  tonsure,  whe* 
ther  of  one  sort  or  another,  gradually  passed  to  the  secular  clergy, 
partfy  through  the  circumstance  of  monks  having  been  raised  to 
hi^  stations  in  the  church,  yet  still  retaining  their  practices^ 
some  of  which  were  imitated  by  their  subordinate  deigy ;  and 
partly  owing  to  the  monasteries  having  become  seminaries  for  the 
education  of  persons  intended  for  holy  orders,  and  who,  while  re- 
siding in  them,  used  to  observe  their  regulations. 

(183)  This  tonsure  is  still  practised  by  some  religious  orders, 
and  is  much  larger  than  that  usually  observed  by  the  secular  clergy 
in  Catholic  countries.  The  surrounding  circle  of  hair  is  that, 
which  was,  strictly  ^leaking,  called  the  corona^  and  was,  when 
mystical  interpretrations  were  introduced,  supposed  by  some  to  re- 

'  present  the  crown  of  thorns  placed  on  the  sacred  head  of  our  Sa- 
vk)ur.  Others  have  exhibited  it  as  an  emblem  of  the  royalty  of 
the  Christian  priesthood. 

(184)  In  Ceoifrid's  letter  we  read ;  "  Tonsuram  earn,  quam 
Magum  ferunt  habuisse  Simonem,  quis^  rogo,  fidelium  non  statim 
cum  ipSA  magia  prime  detestetur  et  merito  exsufflet  ?*'  Aldhelm 
and  others  allege  the  same  tremaidous  charge.  (See  Usher,  p. 
924.)  Ceolfiid  adds  another'  lamentation  on  the  Irish  tonsure  not 
exhibiting  a  perfeet  corona,  being  defective  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  An  unknown  wiseacre  advanced,  that  the  author  of  the 
Irish  tonsure  was  a  swine  herd  of  king  Leogaire,  pretending  that 
St.  Patridc  had  said  so.  (Usher,  ib.)    Bravo ! 

(185)  In  the  same  letter  it  is  said,  that  '<  tonsurae  discrimen 
non  noceat  quibus  pura  in  Deum  fides  et  charitas  in  proximum 
sincera  est ;  maxime  cum  nuhquam  Patribus  catholicis,  sicut  de 
Paschae  vd  fidei  diversitate  conflictus,  ita  etiam  de  tonsurae  dif- 
ferentia, l^atur  aliqua  fuisse  controversia.**  Ceolfiid  and  his  as- 
sistant Bede  knew  that  the  Greek  tonsure  differed  finim  the  Ro- 
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tDan,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Theodore,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  by  Bede  himself  (Z.  4.  c.  1) ;  for  Theodore,  while 
a  monk,  had  his  whole  iiead  shaved  and  wanted  the  corona. 
Bede  sa3r8  that  this  was  the  tonsure  of  St  Paul.  I  wish  he  had 
told  us  whence  he  derived  this  piece  o£  information. 

(186)  In  the  catalogue  of  Irish  saints  (ap.  Usher,  p,  913.)  it 
is  said  that  the  first  class,  which  began  with  iSt.  Patrick,  had  one 
only  tonsure,  from  ear  to  ear,  ab  aure  usque  ad  aureniy  viz. 
which  went  over  the  fore  part  o£  the  head.  The  second  class  also 
observed  it  and  no  other ;  but  the  members  of  the  third  class  had 
not  a  uniform  practice,  some  of  them  having  the  corona^  (as  tlie 
Romans  had)  and  others  the  caesaries,  that  is,  their  hair  growing 
at  the  back  of  the  head  over  the  nedc.  We  find  in  the  sixth 
canon  of  the  synod  called,  of  St.  Patrick,  Auxilius,  and  Iseminus, 
(see  Chap.  vii.  §.3.)  a  clause  ordering  that  all  clergymen  should 
be  tonsured  in  the  Roman  manner.  Admitting  that  the  remain- 
der of  said  canon  was  drawn  up  in  that  synod,  this  part  of  it  is 
evidently  an  interpolation  thrust  in  by  some  stickler  for  the  Roman ' 
tonsure*  I^  is  easy  to  see,  that  there  was  a  contest  about  the 
form  of  the  tonsure  at  the  time  it  was  written.  Now  in  St.  Pa- 
trick's days  no  such  contest  exkted  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  during  the  pontificate  of  Celestin 
L  when  our  Apostle  was  at  Rome,  the  tonsure,  called  the  Ro- 
man,  was  not  used  there.  ( See  Fleuiy,  Instit.  au  Droit,  S^c.  Part 
1.  ch.  5.)  It  is  strange  that  Usher  allowed  himself  to  be  led  astray 
by  that  spurious  clause  so  as  to  lay  down,  {p.  924<.)  that  the  ton- 
sure first  introduced  by  St.  Patrick  was  really  the  one  known  by 
the  name  Roman.  ^  Had  it  been  prescribed  by  him,  the  Irish 
would  not  have  dared  to  substitute  another  in  place  of  it. 

(187)  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  semidxcular  tonsure 
was  peculiar  to  the  Irish  and  Britons.  St.  Paulinus,  who  was  a 
native  of  Gaul  and  died  in  431,  the  year  next  before  St.  Patrick's 
arrival  in  Ireland,  speaking  of  some  monks  whom  he  knew,  de- 
scribes their  tonsure  just  as  we  might  that  of  the  Irish.  He  says 
that  they  were  half  jtonsured,  aild  the  fore  parts  of  their  heads 
shaved;  semitonsi  et  destituta  Jronte  praerasu  (See  above  Not. 
182.) 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

* 

Colman  not  agreeing  with  the  decision  of  the  Synod 
respecting  Easter^  resigned  the  See  qf  Lindis- 
fame — is  succeeded  by  Tuda — Eata  appointed 
bishop  qf  Lindisfame — Colman  took  with  him  to 
Ireland  some  of  the  bones  qf  St.  Aedan,  and  l^ 
the  rest  at  Lindisfarne — Venerable  Bede*s  testis 
mony  in  favour  qf  Colman  and  his  predecessors  at 
Lindisfame^^Several  qf  the  nobles  and  ethers  qf 
the  English  at  this  time  resorted  to  Ireland  jor 
education — Colman^  on  leaving  Lindisfame^  took 
with  him  all  the  Irish^  and  about  30  of  fhe  Eng- 
lish monks  qf  that  establishment — goes  to  the 
island  of  Inisbqfinde^  nons)  Innisbqffin — erects  a 
monastery  there— founds  a  Monastery  at  Maigh-eo 
or  Mayo  for  the  English  monks^  and  leaves  the 
Irish  in  the  island—  resides  in  Inisbqfinde  himself 
until  his  death  in  the  year  676 — Diermit  and 

.  BlathmaCf  joint  monarchs  qf  Ireland^  die  of  the 
pestilence  in  665,  and  are  succeeded  by  Seachna- 
sachy  who  being  killed  in  67  i-  is  succeeded  by 
Kennfbelius—'Kennfoelius  killed  by  his  successor 
FinnactOi  who  after  a  reign  of  20  years^  was 
killed  at  the  battle  ofGrelachdolla  in  695 — St.Mo- 
lagga  founds  a  monastery  and  school  at  Tulach- 
min—dies  tfiere—St.  Finan  the"" Leper — governs  a 
monastery  at  Swords — is  the  reputed  Jbunder  qf 
those  qflnisfallen  and  Ard-Finan — St  Cudberet 
or  Cuthbertj  said  to  be  an  Irishman — Egjridf 
king  qf  Northumberland,  sends  an  expedition  into 
Ireland^^they  land  on  the  East  coast  between 
Dublin  and  Drogheda^^destroy  churches  and  mo- 
nasterieSy  and  carry  amay  many  captives-^this  in- 

justice  done  by  Egfrid,  in  revenge  for  the  shelter 
given  to  his  brother  Alfrid  by  the  Irish — Alfrid 
succeeds  Egfirid  in  the  kingdom  qf  Northumber- 
land^ and  is  called  on  by  Adamnan  abbot  ofHy 
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to  restore  the  captives  and  property  carried  off 

from  Ireland  by  Egfrid^s  pirates^^Failbe^  abbot 

of  Hy — Adamnan  again^  visits   Al/rid — Another 

Adamnan,   a  priest — Maildiiff  or  Maildulfi  an 

Irishman^  an  eminent  teacher  at  Malmesbury^  the 

jvrstname  of  which  was  Ingebom — A  monastery 

f>unded  here  by  Maildiifi  from  which  the  place  was 

called  Maildufsburgy  since  changed  into  Malms- 

bury-^Dagobertj  son  of  Sigebert  king  of  Aus- 

'trasiaf  educated  in  Ireland — ajler  his  return  to 

Austra^a  patronizes  several  Irishmen ^   amongst 

which  were  SS.  Arbogast  and  Florentius^^Theo- 

'  ddtus  or  Deodatus — Hildulph  or  Hidulf^Eber- 
hard  or  Erard — and  Albert — all  natives  of  Ire- 
land,  accompanied  Florentius  to  the  Continent, 
and  became  fimous  there^^St.  Wiro  qf  Rure- 
mond  an  Irishman^-^St.  Dysibod  accompanied  by 
several  persons  leave  Ireland,  and  go  into  Ger- 
muny-'^Sidonius  (Sedna)-  an  Irishman  went  to 
Rome  with  St.Audeon  or  Owen,  archbishop  of 
Rouen-^St.  Kilian  Apostle  of  Franconia — as- 
sisted in  his  labours  by  Coloman  and  Totnan  who 
aceompamed  him  from  Ireland — 6'/.  Cutaldus  or 
CathMus,  a  native  of  Ireland-^-^Donatus,  a  bro- 
(hertifSt.  Cataldus,  reckoned  among  the  bishops 
if  Lupiae  or  Aletium,  now  Lecce — Maldogar 
bishop  of  Ferns  dies,  imd  is  succeeded  by  Dirath 
^St.  Coman  and  other  Irish  saints — St.  Cera  or 

\Chier  and  Jive  other  virgins  apply  to  St.  Fintan 
MumtUfor  a  situation  to  establish  a  nunnery — 

^Teck4eUe'^Killchore  or  Kikrea  ajewmilesjrom 
Vork^^St.Ossan — revered  at  Rath-ossain,  near 

•' the  West 'gate  of  Trim— St.  Becan  qf^Clonard — 
Segen  nrchbishop  of  Armagh  dies,  and  is  sue-. 

-teeded  by  Flan  Febhlor — Sti.  Moling,  otherwise 
vailed 'Dayrchell,  bishop  of  Ferns  succeeded  by  the 

tishop  iaml  abbot  Killen-^St.  Egbert  and  several 
ecilesiasHcs  who  had  been  educated  in  Ireland,, 
'  < undertook  minions  to  the  Continent — Willibrord, 
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or  Vilbrord^  and  Siddbert  with  several  Outers 
sentjrom  Ireland  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Fries^ 
land — Adamnant  abbot  of  Hy-^ Synod  tf  Flan 
Febhlan  and  Adarnnan-^'-^nons  qf  Adanman^*^ 
SU  Aidus  or  Aedh  bishop  qf  Slett^—Colga  ahbot 
of  Lusk — St.  Killen  abbot  qf  Saigir^-^St.  Mos* 
acroy  founder  and  abbot  qf  Tegh^sacra^  since 
called  Tassagardf  and  notv  Saggard — and  St* 
Machonnay  all  attended  the  synod  qf  Flan 
Febhla. 

SECT.    I. 

COLMANf  although  silenced  by  the  king's  logic 
and  its  approval  by  tne  assembly,  did  not  renounce 
his  Irish  practices^  but  resigned  the  see  of  Lindis- 
fame,  alias  York,  in  the  same  year  664,  which  was 
the  thirtieth  from  the  commencement  of  the  episco- 
pacy of  the  Irish  in  the  Northumbrian  kingdom, 
Aedan  having  governed  that  see  for  seventeen  years, 
Finian  ten,  and  Colman  three,  (l)  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tuda,  who  had  studied  in  the  southern  half 
of  Ireland,  and  had  been  ordained  bishop  there.  In 
consequence  of  his  having  lived  in  that  part  of  Ire* 
land,  Tuda  observed  thQ  Roman  practices  as  to  the 
tonsure  (2)  and  the  Paschal  computation.  He  had 
come  from  Ireland  during  the  administration  of  Col- 
man^ whom  he  assisted  in  his  pious  labours.  After 
his  appointment  he  lived  but  a  very  short  time,  hav- 
ing been  carried  off  by  the  great  pestilence ;  and  after 
his  death  the  see  was  re-established  at  York.  (S) 
Yet  Lindisfame  was  not  quite  abandoned  i  for,  al« 
though  none  of  the  Irish  monks  chose  to  remain 
there,  some  of  the  English  ones  did,  over  wbomwat 
placed  an  abbot  Eata,  a  disciple  of  Aedan,  who,  it 
IS  said,  had  been  recommended  for  that  purpose  by 
Colman  to  the  king  Oswin,  who  was  very  fond  of 
Colman.  Eata  was,  some  years  after,  appointed, 
bishop  of  Lindisfame,  which  thencefbrth  Continued 
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to  be  an  episcopal  see  in  itself.     Colman  on  leaving 
that  place,  and  setting  out  for  his  home  in  Ireland, 
(4)  took  with  him  a  part  of  the  bones  of  St.  Aedan, 
and.  left  the  remainder  in  the  church  of  Lindisfame. 
**  How  disinterested/'  continues  Bede,  "  and  strict 
**  in  their  conduct  he  and  his  predecessors  were,  the 
**  very  place,  which  they  governed,  testified.     On 
**  his  departure  very  few  buildings  were  found  there 
*Vexcept  the  church,  and  not  more  tlian  were  abso- 
**  lutely  necessary  for  civilized  life.     They  had  ho 
**  money,  possessing  only  some  cattle.  (.5)     If  they 
**  received  any  money  from  the  rich,  they  immedi- 
«*  ately  gave  it  to  the  poor.     For  there  was  no  ne- 
**  cessity  of  collecting  money,  or  of  providing  habi- 
**  tations,  for  the  reception  of  the  great  of  this  world, 
**  who  never  came  to  their  church,  except  for   the 
**  purpose  of  prayer  and  heaidng  the  word  of  God. 
**  The  king  himself  used,  when  occasion  required,  to 
**  come  with  only  five  or  six  attendants,  and  to  de- 
**  part  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  prayers  in  the 
"  church.     And  if  it  should  happen  that  they  took' 
**  some  refreshment,  it  was  merely  that  of  the- simple 
"and  daily  fare/ of  the  brethren,  with  whichNthey 
"  were  content,  requiring  nothing  more.     For  the 
"  entire  solicitude  of  those   teachers  was  to  serve 
"  God,  not  the  world ;  to  cultivate  the  heart,  not  the 
**  belly.     Consequently  the  religious  habit  was  at    . 
"  that  time  in  great  veneration,  so  that,   to  whatso- 
"  ever  place  a  clergyman  or  monk  miglit  come,  he 
"  was  joyfully  received  by  all  as  a  servant  of  God  ; 
"  and  should  he  be  observed  travellilig  on  a  journey, 
"  the  people  used  to  run  up  to  him  and  bending  their 
"  necks  received  his  blessing  with  gladness,  and  di- 
"  ligently  listened  to  his  exhortations.     On  Sundays 
"  they  flocked  with  eagerness  to  the  church,  or  the 
<*  monasteries,  for  the  sake,  not  of  refreshing  their 
"bodies,  but  of  hearing  the  word  of  God;  and  if 
"  any.  of  the  priests  should  arrive  in  a  village,  the  in- 
"  habitants  immediately  assembling,  took  care  to  ask 
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"  them  for  the  word  of  life.  For  the  priests  tkem- 
selves,  and  the  clergy  in  general,  had  no  other 
view  in  going  to  the  villages  than  to  preach,  bap- 
*^  tize,  visit  the  sick,  and,  in  short,  the  care  of  souls. 
^^  And  so  little  were  they  infected  with  the  plague 
"  of  avarice,  that  they  would  not,  unless  compeUed 
^'  by  powerful  personages,  accet>t  of  lands  or  pos- 
/^  sessions  for  constructing  monasteries;  Thissys- 
"  tern  was  in  all  its  parts  observed  for  some  time 
"  after  in  the  churches  of  the  Northumbrians."  (6) 

During  the  time  that  Finian  and  Colman  pre- 
sided over  this  vast  Northumbrian  diocese,  many  na- 
bles  and  oth^rs  of  the  English  nation  were  living  in 
Ireland,  whither  they  had  repaired  either  to  cultivate 
the  sacred  studies,  or  to  lead  a  life  of  greater  strict- 
ness. Some  of  them  soon  became  monks;  others 
were  better  pleased  to  apply  to  reading  and  study^ 
going  about  from  school  to  school  through  the  cells 
of  the  masters  ;  and  all  of  them  were  most  cheerfully 
received  by  the  Irish,  who  supplied  them  gratis  yfita 
good  books,  and  instruction.  (7) 

(1)  Bede,  L.  3.  c.  26.  It  is  remariced  by  Simeon  of  Durham 
that  the  pontificate  of  the  Northumbrian  ph>yince,  comprizing 
York)  was  held  for  SO  years  by  the  bishop  of  Lindisfame.  Be- 
fades  Aedan,  &c.  he  mentions  Tuda.  See  Not.  107  to  Chap. 

XV.)   « 

(2)  Bede  (ib.)  writes  of  Tuda ;  "  Habens  juxta  morem  prO" 
imciae  HUus  caronam  tonsurae  ecdesiasticae,  et  Catholtcam  tem- 
poris  paschalis  regulam  observans/'  Fleury,  having  misunderstood 
this  passage,  exhibits  (L.  39.  §>  37.)  Tuda  as  tonsured  Hke  the 
Irish,  but  yet  observing  the  Roman  rules  for  Easter.  This  v^as 
not  the  meaning  of  Bede,  whose  words,  justa  morem  prwinciae 
UUtu^  are  relative  not  only  to  the  tonsure  but  likewise  to  the  pas- 
dial  computatkm.  By  the  custom  of  that  province  he  alluded  to 
thr  difference,  t^iat  existed  between  the  practices  dfthe  Southern 
Irish,  whom  he  calls  Scottos  Anstrinos^  and  those  of  the  Northern, 
w^o  still  adhered  to. the  old  Irish  modes,  which  the.^Jrm^had 
many  years  before  renounced.    And  what  renders  his  4nealu^ 


f*: 
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ifttUMeatU Us  aayingv  that  Tuda liaddie .€oioat»  ootmam  tdik-^ 
mMie:e(S<ibsiiUii€ae.^ '  For  ccirma  iro9  the  eieelusiTe  naa»  of  the 
^aia^ihteataa^  tdiereA^iiithe  Mnuckcular  ftrni»  sucb  nhfcae- 
tiifldbkjt  theaorthaii  Jbrok^  there  vaa nacorow,  (Con^^a^ ^mSk 
'j^^^aS^lSA  ti»C&;^.  xYii.)  WfaaftoBv  adefe  ^.^^fa  $acra 
'2^  jiVj^£9S>  ifio  Bede^ik  ShittAr^^kf^lmor  the  words,  teupki&s. 
Hiif  i8t9  my.tmliMnisd  additutt*  Bede  never  confeoifdei^  the 
Kcts^  w&k  the  86sm^  Besides^  doea  not  Bede  expuMi^  atate, 
ilui  laimhaA  com  Lrehuui?    The  Scoti,  aaoong  whom 

he  ^'fttidi^'  ftilWed  the  Roman  practioeB ;  biit  tJl  the  Bri- 
laA  Sfiott  )9f  thoaa  times  adhered  to  the  Mih  oftfia. 

(3).  13ie  Utig  Olwin  placed  da  the  see  of  Yadc>  in  pwferenoe 
m  WaiBfid,  C^eiidda,  a  hlother  of  bishop  Cedd»  and  a  disdple  of 
Aiedan  of>Lin(fi8fiinie  4Ui  lifce«rise  an  Imitator  of  his  virtues  and 
patforal  2eaL  Oswin  stfli  retained  a  great  partiahtj  fyr  the  Irisb 
audi  then:  disciples*  (See  Bede,  L.  S.  c  28.  Eddis'  Life  of  WH^ 
frU^  and  Wemy,  £•  S9,  }.  S7.) 

(^)  Bee  Jf^  164^.  to  Ckap.  Xyiu 

(5)  Bede's  words  are;  <<  Mrpecunianim  <zAf jxie  peooribus  hahe- 
banti*'  They  are  translate^  by  Fkury  («&.)  as  if  those  holy  men 
had  neither  money  not  cattle.  But  the  particle  a^^  oonviq^ 
I  think,  the  meaning,  which  I  have  given.  It  is  difficult  to  sup- 
poise,  that  they  had  not,  at  least,*  some  cows  and  sheep,  were  it 
merdy  finr  being  suppHed  wiHi  m3k>  which  was  much  used  by  ^be 
JxhAi  moades,  and  wool,  of  whidi  they  made  their  garments. 

(6)  Bede^  L.  S.  c  26.    This  interesting  account  may  be  oo&- 

sidered  as  descriptive  of  the  practices  and  rules  of  the  Irish 'm<mks 

and  clergy  in  general,   and   henee  ki^  tnay  judge  what  little 

cre<£t  is  due  to  the  stories  of  some  hagiologkts,  kIio  talk  c^greai; 

estates  granted  to  otir  monasteries  and  dmrcbes  in  thd$e  ani 

even  earlier  times. 
<7)  Bede  liavngiobsernBdidiafc  the^;^  p««CE^^ 

threo^  %eltt&[d>  -fMrn^um  fuofueimu/am^ :adds^  /ii.v8.  c.  27*:/ 

^&aait  ibMsmeO'tenqporeinndtt  jQOhili^  aiiiial^Ji^diQfafiuiiiVdl^ 

gente  An^omni)  ^  temper  itloam  at  Golmaiu  -sfifieapotMh 

leBctalnsulaptttria,  iN^  diviuae  itttiohis,  \vel  oontiiientiolis  3i^^ 

gratia  fllo  sedesseMmt.    £t  i^iiidam  quidem  ;mox  se:rroOna(«kwpt 

eonv^fiBationi  fid^ter  mandpavenint,  jalii  niagis,  Qircutiietindo,per 

ceilas  magistrorum,  lectioni  operam  dare  gndehaat ;  qaam  cmM 
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Scotibk  lil^^Dlisaiaie  aundfuentes  victam  ek  quoCidiaBdm  nde  pi«tio» 
VbtoB  quoqpie  ad  Ic^eodmi,  et  niagisteriun  grafisiCilai  pwcbere 

§«  11..  Colman  dqiartinff .  from  Lmdiafaihie  todk 
aloog  with  him  all  the  Irish  and  about  thirty  of  thq 
En^ish  monks  belonging  to  that  egtablishmettt.    On 
his  wny  towards  Ireland  he  went  first  to  Hy}  whete 
he  Moms   to  have    remained  but  for  a  sh^  time:* 
-Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  small  island  called  Inis- 
bofinde,  (8)  now  Innisboffin,  in  the  oceaii^  off  tbe 
barony  of   Morisk  and  county  of  Mayo.      Here 
Colman  erected  a  monasteiy^  (9)  in  which  he  placed 
the  monks,  both  Irish  and  En^li^,  who  had  followed 
him  from  Lindisfarne.     Some  time  afler,  a  disagree- 
ment  having  occurred  between    the  parties,   (10) 
Cohnan  thought  it  adviseable  to  separate  the  mem- 
bers of  ^  the  reactive  nations,  slnd,  having  found  a 
spot  jSit  for  the  establishment  of  a  motiastery  at 
Magh-eo,  now  Mayo^  purchased  it  from  a  nobtomau  its 
owner,  with  a  eondition  annexed  that  the  monks  to 
be  placed  there  should  ptay  for  him.    The  monastery 
being,  with  the.  asaistonce  of  said  ndbbman  and  the 
neignbouring  inhabitants,  soon  completed,  Cohnan 
removed  the  English  monks  to  it,  (II)  leaving  the 
Irish  in  tl^  island.    *'  This  monaateiy,''  adds  Bedo, 
**  is  stiU  possessed  by  English  residents.     For  it  is 
'<  that,  wMch  having  beo0.me  a  large  one  is  usually 
^*  ^fdileiMuighreo  (IS)  and,  better  reguktions having 
*'  been  received  there,  fcontains  a  distai^nished  con- 
gregation of  monks,   who,  being  coileotod  from 
Engkmdi  live  hy  theiir  own  labour  in  great  strictr 
^^ness  and  purity  unda:  a  canonical  itule  ^ndjtbbot.*^ 
(13)    Of  Colman's  further  proceeding  I  find  no  ae* 
4$mxit  e^sccqpt  that  he  seems  4o  have  resuled  chiefly  in 
Inisbi^de  (14)  until  his  death,  which  occurred  ou 
the  8th  of  August  (15)  in  the  year  676.  (16) 

(S)  IniAcfinde  meaa^  as  Bedb  has  lighUy  obssnred,  {L.  4.  e. 
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^4)  the  idandqfihe  white  am*  This  Inisbofinde  must  not  be 
confounded  with  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  Lougfa-ree  (dii^t 
of  St  Rioch,)  as  has  been  done  by  Smith,  {Not.  ad  loc.)  who  £bU 
lowed  o&e  passage  €i  Usher,  without  taking  notice  of  another, 
in  which  he  corrected  himself;     (See  Not.  176  to  Chap,  viii.) 

(9)  According  to  Usher  (Ind.  Chron.)  this  monasteiy  would 
have  been  founded  664.  Yet  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  quoted  by 
hunsefi*  (p.  964. )  assign  the  saiHng  of  Colman  to  Inisbofinde, 
imd  his  foundii^  a  church  there,  to  667»  and  are  followed  by 
Colgan,  (AA.  SS.  p.  423«)  If  this  date  be  true,  we  must  sup- 
pose, that  Colman  remained  much  longer  at  Hy,  than  Bede  seems 
to  indicate,  or  than  Usher  supposed.  For,  according  to  Bede, 
(£•  3.  c,  27»)  the  year  664  was  that,  in  which  Colman  left 
Lindis&me,  and  it  cannot  be  believed,  that  he  was  mistaken  on 
this  point  Either  then  the  Ulster  annals  are  wrong,  or  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Colman  and  his  companions  taf ried  about  three 
years  in  Hy,  waiting  perhaps  until  the  great  pestilence  should 
totally  subside.  Archdall,  following  Colgan,  places  the  founda- 
tion of  Inisbofinde,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Bophin  island,  in  667. 

(10)  Bede  states  that  the  Irish,  whom,  as  usual,  he  calls  Scottif 
{Went  in  summer  and  harvest  time  from  the  monastery  to  various 
places,  which  they  were  acquainted  with,  per  nota  sibi  loca^  and 
that  on  cetunung  in  winter  they  wished  to  partake  in  common  of 
the  articles  which  the  English  had  prepared  during  their  absence. 
This  was  thought  unfair  and^ve  rise  to  the  disagreement.  It  is 
plain  that  the  places  visited  by  the  Irish  monks  were  in  Ireland, 
^d,  we  may.  suppose,  chiefly  their  native  ones  as  being  well 
known  to  th«m.  It  may  also  be  justly  conjectured,  that  they  were 
principally  in  Connaught,  the  province  nearest  to  Inisbofinde.  Will 
it  be  now  pretended,  that  the  Scotti  of  Lindisfame  were  British 
or  Albanian  Scotis  ? 

(11)  Usher,  adhering  to  his  supposition,  which  is  indeed  very 
probable,  of  Cdman  having  returned  to  Ireland  soon  after  his  de- 
.parture  firom  Lindisfiune,  assigns  (Ind.  Chron.)  the  foundation  cf 
;the  monastery  of  Mayo  to  A.  665,  and  is  followed  by  Ware 
(AnHq*  cap.  26.  at  Mayo.)  Yet  it  might  have  been  at  least  a  year 
later ;  for  it  took  place  after  the  winter,,  in  which  the  dissension 
occurred,  and  after  the  monks  had  spent  at  least  one  summer  in 
Inisbofinde.    It  is  hard  to  think  that  they  could,  have  been  wdl 
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settled  there  in  that  of  66i,  and  it  seems  more  probahle  that  the 
winter  next  prior  to  the  establishment  at  Mayo  was  that  of  665» 
coming  666.  Archdali  also  has  (at  Mayo)  followed  Usher  as  to 
A.  665,  a  very  awkward  computation  on  his  part,  whereas  he 
places  the  foundation  of  Inisbofinde  in  667.  (See  Nai.  9.)  Did 
he  not  know,  that  this  establishment  was  prior  to  that  of 
Mayo  ? 

(12)  In  the  old  editions  of  Bede  we  find,  instead  of  Muigh-eOf 
Invigeo  which  Usher  has,  p.  964.  But  he  observes,  (Ind.  Chron. 
A,  665)  that  the  true  readmg  is  Muigeo ;  and  so  it  i^pears  in 
Smith's  edition.  It  is  evident,  that  Invigeo  was  an  erratum  of  a 
transcriber,  who  mistook  M  for  In  ;  and  Archdali  had  no  right 
to  say,  that  Mayo  was  sometimes  called  Invigeo* 

(13)  Bede  X.  4.  c.  4.     By  saying,  that  the  English  monks  of 
Mayo   had  adopted  better  regulations  than  they  had  at  first; 
conversis  jamdudum  ad  meliora  itistituta  omnibus  i    he  aUuded 
to  their  having  received  the  Roman  cycle,  &c.  which,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  what  will  be  seen  hereafter^  they  did  as  early,  at  least,  as. 
the  year  716.    Colgan  pretends,  (AA.  SS.  p.  605.)  that  this  mo- 
nastery was  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  asserts,  I  am  f<vced  to 
say,  most  ignorantly,  that  even  Colman  belonged  to  this  order, 
and  that  the  monks  of  Hy  had  already  received  its  rule  fipom 
ages.     He  confounds  subsequeift  ages,  in  which  Hy  adopted  Be* 
nedictine  regulations,  with  much  older  ones.     How  he  could  have 
imagined  that  Cohnan  was  a  Benedictine  may  appear  unaccount- 
able ;  but  he  found  that  Tnthemius,  Yepes,  and  some  other  Be- 
nedictine writers  had  said  so,  and  had  made  all  the  Columbians 
Benedictines.     This  was  enough  for  honest  Colgan,   who  be- 
lieved almost  every  thing  that  he  met  with  in  books,  without 
caring  whetlier  what  he  found  in  one  were,  or  not,  in  opposition 
to  what  he  read  in  others.     The  fact  is  that,  wherever  the  frish 
a3rstem,  maintained  by  Colman,  prevailed,  there  were  no  Bene- 
dictines ;  and  Wilfrid  was,  as  he  boasted  of  it,  the  first  that  intro- 
duced the  Benedictine  rule  into  the  Northumbrian,  kingdom  after 
the  departure  of  the  Irish  (See  Not.  237  to  Chap,  xu.)    If  Col- 
man had  been  a  Benedictine,  would  he  have  opposed  the  Roman 
practices  as  to  Easter,  &c,  which  were  strictly  adhered  to  by  that 
order  not  only  in  Italy,  where  it  originated,  but  in  England  and 
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every  where  etee  ?  Or  vodd  the  Engjish  mcmks,  who  followed 
him.to  If^Und,  have  done .  so,  had  they  been  Benedictines? 
Poor  Ardid^  in  obedienoe  to  Coigan,  has  (at  Mayo)  followed 
these  strange  inistakeib. 

Usher  observes,  {p.  964.)  from  the  book  of  Bdlymote,  that 
inAdaninan's.time,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  centuiy, 
there  were  100  Saxon  (English)  saints  at  Mayo.  From  liie. 
English  estaUishmtot  in  that  place  it  has  beeti  called  Maigh-eo  na 
Sius&fh  ^  ^'  Mayo  of  the  English.  It  became  in  course  of  time 
2l  veiy  req^edtable  town  .and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  is  now  re* 
duced  to  a  petty  vfflage,  situated  a  lew. miles  to  the  S.  E.  of 
Castlebar,  in  die  County  to  which  it  gives  its  name* 

(14)  In  the  Ulstjer  annals  (ap*^  Usher,.  p«  964)  he  is  called  bi- 
shop of  the  Island  of  the  White  cow,  that  is,  Inisbofinde,  where 
ako  the  4  Masten  (ap^  Tr.  Th.  p^  S8d.)  place  lam  as  bfshop.     . 

(15)  4  Masters,  ik 

Xl^  Uiter,  IncL  Chron.  from  the  Ulster  anaahk  which  ha^e 
675  <676).  The  4  Masters  (ib.)  aSbign  it  to  674  (675).  Arch- 
didl  in  his  blundering  a<3count  of  the  UMmastery  of  Mayo 
upeAa  «C  Oolman^  as  if  he  lived  until  697^  He  confounded  die 
year  of  Colman^-desidi  wiih  that,  in  which  Usher,  and  after  him 
Cdlgan,  isupposed,  enoneoody  indeed.,  as  will  be  seto  hereafter, 
that  St.  €«ddof  Mayo  died. 

§•  ni.  Among  the  distinguished  persons,  that  died 
of  the  great  piestilenod  in  665,  were  die  joint  kings 
of  all  ireladd,  Dieriiiit  II.  and  Blatfamac.  (1?) 
They  were  Mcceeded  by  a  son  of  the  latter,  Seach* 
BMach  who,,  having  reigned  six  years,  was  killed  in 
6.71  •  A&^T  him  his.  brother  Kennfoelius  or  Kenn- 
foelald , was  raised  to  the  throne,  which  he  held  only 
four  years,  having  fitllto  iq  battle,  A.  D.  675,  fighting 
against  Fin&aCta  his  ^ternal  first  cousin,  and  son  of 
DQnoha4«  Fin^nacta  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  20- 
years  until  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Greallach* 
d<^Ia  in  695.  (^ib)      -^    ^ 

One  df  the  Irish  saints,  who  survived  tibat  mor- 
tajity,  was  St.  Molaga.  (19)  He  was  born  in  the 
territory  of  Feramugia^  a  part  of  the  now  county  of 
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Cork,  (20)  of  poor  but  pious  parents,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  baptized,  when  an  infant,  by  St.  Cummin 
Fada.  (21)  Molaga  received  his  education  in  his 
own  country  and,  having  distinguished  himself  by 
his  piety  and  learning,  established  a  monastery  and 
school  at  a  place  there  called  Tulaek-min.  (22)  He 
is  said  to  have  afterwards  visited  other  parts  of  Ire* 
land,  particulariy  Connor  in  Ulster,  and  even  to 
have  passed  over  to  North  Britain,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Wales,  where  he  spent  some  time  with  St. 
David.  But  this  visit  to  St.  David  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  rest  of  his  history,  and  with  the 
respective  times,  in  which  they  lived*  (23)  Molaga 
seems  to  have  had  some  establishment  in  the  district 
near  Dublin,  now  called  Fingall.  (24)  At  length 
he  returned  to  Tulaeh-min,  where  he  died  on  a  20th 
of  January  in  some  year  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
the  great  pestilence  and  consequently  later  than  665* 
His  festival  used  to  be  celebrated  on  the  anniversary 
of  that  day  at  Tulach-min,  and  at  a  plade  called 
Lann-beachaire  in  Fingall.  (25)  He  must  not  be 
confounded  with  other  saints  of  the  Q«me  of  Molaga 
or  Molocus*  Whether  be  was  the  Molagga,  from 
whom  Timoieagu«  (Teaeh-molaga)  iti  co.  Cork  got 
its  name  I  cannot  determine,  ds  i  do  not  find  that  h% 
ever  lived  in  that  place.  St.  Finan,  sumamed  Lob* 
havy  or  the  Leper,  from  his  having  been  afflicted  for 
thiity  years  of  his  life  with  some  cutaneous  dis- 
temper, flourished  in  these  times.  (26)  He  was  a 
native  of  Hell,  (Ely  0*€arrol)  then  a  part  of  Mun- 
ster,  and  of  an  illustrious  family.  It  has  been 
strangely  said  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Columbkill, 
and  placed  by  him  over  the  monastery  of  Swords.  (27) 
But  Finan  was  not,  in  all  probability,  bom  until  after 
ColumbkilPs  death,  and  his  having  been  mistaken 
for  a  disciple  of  this  saint  was  caused  perhaps  by  his 
having  been,  as  may  be  conjectured,  a  monk  of  the 
Columbian  order.  He  certainly  governed  a  monas- 
tery at  Swords,  which  he  was,  most  probably,  the 
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founder  of.  (28)     Two  other  monasteries  are  con- 
stantly attributed  to  him,  viz.  the  celebrated  one  of 
Inisfaithlen  or  Innisfallen  (29)  in  the  lake  of  Kil- 
larney,  and  that  of  Ardfinan,  the  high  place  ofFinarij 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  (30)     Finan  spent  some 
part  of  his  life,  apparently  as  abbot,   in  the  monas- 
tery of  Clonraore,  which  had  been  founded  by   St. 
Maidoc  of  Ferns.  (31)     But  the  house   of  Swords 
was  that,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  chiefly  resided, 
(32)  and  where  it  is  probable  that  he  died.  ("33) 
Yet,  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  buried  at  Clonmore,  as 
one  account  states,  (34)  it  must  be  allowed  that  this 
was  the  place  of  his  death.     Be  this  as  it  may,  St. 
Finan  died  during  the  reign  of  Finnacta,  monarch 
of   Ireland,   and   accordingly  some  time   between 
675  and  695.  [S5)     The  day  of  his  death  was  very 
probably  a  first  or  second  of  February,  (S6)  although 
in   every  martyrology,  both   Irish  and  foreign,    in 
which  he  is  mentioned,  his  name  is  affixed  to  the  l6th 
of  March.  (37) 

'     (17)  See  CAop.  XIV.  §,\. 

(18)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap*  4.  and  O'Fkherty,  Ogyg*  Part  3.  cap. 
93.    The  English  translator  of  Ware  has  made  Finnacta  a  nephew 

^  of  Aldus  or  Hugh  Skqii.    But  he  was  his  grandson ;  for  his  &- 
rher  Donchad  was  brother  to  Diennit  II.  and  Blathmac,  and  con- 
sequently son  to  Aidus  Slani.    The  translator,  instead  of  render- 
ing the  nepos  of  Ware's  original  by  grandsoriy  mistook  it  for  ne* 
phem. 

(19)  Life  of  St.  Molaga,  cap.  22.  Colgan  translated  this  Life 
from  Irish  into  Latin,  and  published  it  at  20  January.  He  la- 
ments that  in  several. parts  it  is  imperfect. 

(20)  Feramugia  is  called  at  present  Roche's  and  Condon's 
country.  The  name  is  still  retained  in  that  of  the  town  of  Fer- 
moy. 

(21)  Life,  cap.  7*  Concerning  Cummin  Fada  see  Chap,  xv, 
$.8. 

-(22)  I  cannot  find  in  the  country  about  Fermoy  any  place  now 
called  by  this  name.    In  Molaga's  Life  some  oth^  places,. which 
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I  cannot  discover,  are  mentioned  as  having  been  in  those  piutSy 
ex.  c.  Liathmuine,  which  is  represented  as  a  famous  town. 

(23)  St.  David  did  not  live  later  than  A.  D.  593.  (See  Chap. 
IX.  §.  9.)  How  then  could  Molaga,  who  was  alive  after  665, 
have  been  the  abbot  of  a  monastery  before  David's  death  ?  And, 
what  comes  still  nearer  to  the  point,  we  are  told  that  Molaga  was 
baptized  by  Cummin  Fada,  who  was  not  bom  until  592.  (Chap* 
XV.  $.  8.)  How  can  this  agree  with  Molagas  being  acquainted 
with  St.  David  ? 

(24^)  It  is  said  in  the  Life,  (cap.  170  that  Molaga  placed  a 
swarm  of  bees  at  a  town  in  Fingall,  and  that  said  town  was  thence 
called  Lann-beachaire.  Lann  or  Llan  means  in  Welsh  what  Kill 
does  in  Irish :  and  beach  is  the  Irish  name  for  a  bee ;  so  that  Lann' 
beachaire  is  the  same  as  Bees-church  or  Bees^cell.  It  is  added  that 
these  bees  were  derived  from  those,  which  St.  Modomnoc  had 
brought  from  Wales  to  Ireland.  (See  Chap,  xiv.  §.  5.)  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  this  stoiy,  the  memory  of  St.  Molagga  was  cer- 
tainly revered  at  Lann-beachaire  in  Fingall,  as  appears  not  only 
from  his  Life,  but  likewise  from  the  Calendar  of  Cashel  at  20 
Januaiy.    How  that  place  is  now  called  I  cannot  discover. 

(25)  Life,  cap.  22.  (Compare  with  Not.  prec.) 

(26)  Colgan  has  endeavoured  to  put  together  the  Acts  of  St 
Flnan  at  16  March.  They  are  very  scanty  and  uncircumstantial* 
The  Bollandists  at  said  day  have  published  a  short  tract,  called  a 
Life  of  Finan,  which  they  got  from  Fitzslmon.  It  was  written  by 
some  Englishman  after  the  settlement  of  the  English  in  Ireland, 
and  is,  though  praised  by  the  Bollandists,  a  wretched  little  com- 
pilation crammed  with  fables.  It  has  the  story  about  Finan  faav. 
ing  been  placed  at  Swords  by  Columbkill. 

(27)  See  Not.  109.  to  Chap.  xi. 

(28)  See  ib.  for  ArchdalFs  bungled  account  of  this  monastery. 
Ware  makes  no  mention  oi  it ;  but  Harris  lias  followed  the  un- 
proved opinion  of  its  having  been  founded  by  Columbkill. 

(29)  Ware,  having  been  led  astray  by  the  story  of  Finan*s  dis- 
d^deship  under  Columbkill,  assigns  the  foundation  of  Innisfallen 
to  the  sixth  century,  as  does  also  Harris.  Archdall,  treating  of 
this  monastery,  has  some  blunders  as  usual.  He  makes  Finan  a 
son  of  Alild  king  of  Munster,  aiui  disciple  of  St.  ikendan,  for 
which  he  refers  to  Colgan.    J^ow  Colgan,  following  several  old 
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writers^  oonstanUj  call»  Finan  the  son  of  Conall,  who  vra^  a  de- 
scendant of  the  fiunous  Alild  01um»  a  king  that  Uved  some  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  Finaii  was  born.  As  to  his  having  been  a 
disciple  of  j^ndan,  Colgan  has  not  a  word  about  it.  It  is  men- 
tioned also  in  the  meagre  account  of  Finan  in  Butler^s  Lives  oj 
SaintSy  following  the  BcAlandist  Life,  in  which  one  Brendan  is 
said  to  have  taught  Finan.  Archdall  adds,  that  DidiuU,  son  of 
Nessan,  was  abbot  of  Innisfallen  in  640.  On  this  point  he  is  not 
quite  so  much  to  blame,  except  that  he  had  not  even  Colgan's 
authority  for  maridng  any  precise  year.  Colgan  happenig  (A  A. 
SS.  p*92.)  to  touch  upon  Dichull,  one  of  the  sons  of  Nessan, 
confounded  the  Inisfaithlen,  now  Ireland's  eye,  (see  Nat.  61.  to 
Chap.  XI.}  with  the  Inisfaithlen  or  Innisfallen  of  Kerry.  But  at 
15  March,  where  he  treats  expressly  of  the  sons  of  Nessan,  he 
has  guarded  against  this  mistake. 

(30)  Harris  and  Archdall,  following  the  mistake  of  Finan  hav- 
ing been  a  disciple  of  Columbkill,  assign  this  foundation  to  the 
sixth  centuiy. 

(31).  See  Chap.  xiv.  §.  10.  In  the  sketch  of  Finan's  Life,  «/?• 
Butler,  it  is  strangely  stated,  that  he  built  the  monastery  of  Clon- 
more. 

(32)  The  Irish  calendariists  in  enumerating  tlie  monasteries  be- 
longing to  Finan  alwa3rs  mention  Swords  first ;  thus  in  tlie  Calen- 
dar of  Cashel  at  16  March  we  read  ;  **  S.  Finanus  Lobhra  fifius 
Conalli— »de  Surdo,  et  de  Cluainmor  Maidoci  in  Lagenia,  et  de 
Inis-faithlin  in  lacu  Lenensi,  de  Ard^finain.**  In  the  account  ap. 
^  Butler  Swords  is  omitted !  v 

(33X  It  is  related  in  the  Life  of  St  Maidoc,  (cap.  62.)  that 
there  was  a  man,  named  Finan,  who  had  lived  30  years  in  the 
northern  part  of  Leinster,  and  that  on  the  day  of  his  festival  (31 
January)  this  saint,  accompanied  by  St.  Brigid,  appeared  to 
Finan  in  a' vision  and  announced  to  him  that  he  was  to  be  called 
out  of  tliis  world  within  a  day  or  two.  Colgan  observes,  that  in 
an  Irish  Life  of  Maidoc  this  Finan  is  called  Finan  Lohhar^  and 
it  seems  very  probable  that  he  really  was  the  St.  Finan  we  are 
treating  of.  But  Clonmore  was  not,  as  Colgan  states,  the  place 
where  the  vision  is  said  to  fiave  occurred,  as  it  was  situated  not  in 
the  northern  but  in  the  soutliem  pait  of  Leinster.  If  Finan  the 
leper  was  the  person  meant  in  this  narrative^  as  appears  almost 
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certain,  the  scene  of  the  vbion  was  undoubtedly  Swordi,  fl  town 
in  North  Leinster ;  and  consequently,  according  to  this  account, 
it  was  there  that  St.  Finan,  died,  and  on  the  1st  or  2d  of  Fe- 
bruary. Following  the  same  supposition,  viz. .  that  Finan  the  le- 
po*  was  the  person  here  alluded  to,  we  have  an  additional  ar^- 
ment  to  show,  that  he  lived  at  a  later  period  than  that  assigned  by 
Ware  and  others ;  for  he  is  refn'esented  as  alive  a^  the  death  of 
Maidoc,  i.  e.  after  the  year  682.    (See  Chap,  xtv,  §.  10.) 

(34)  Colgan  quotes  from  a  little  Irish  poem  on  the  chiirch 
of  Clonmore  a  passage,   in  which    it  is    said    that   the    body 
of   St.  Finan  the  leper    was   resting  in  that  place.    He  attri- 
butes said  poem  to  St.  Moling  of  Ferns.    If  composed  by  this 
saint,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  place  of  Finian's  burial, 
and  consequently  death ;  I  say,  consequently  deaths  because,  had 
he  died  elsewhere,  ex,  c.  at  Swords,  or,  as  some  have  said,  at 
Ardfinan,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  monks  of  these  estab. 
lishments  would  have  given  up  his  entire  remains  to  that  pf  Clon- 
more.   But  what  authority  have  we  for  believing  that  St.  Moling 
was  the  author  of  that  poem  ?  It  was,  I  dare  say,  the  compositiqii 
of  a  monk  of  Clonmore,  perhaps  at  a  late  period,  who,  in  honour 
of  his  monastery,  wished  to  make  it  appear,  that  among  the  in- 
numerable reliques  preserved  there  (see  A  A,  SS.p,  277.)  was  the 
tohole  body  of  St.  Finan.     It  is  probable  that  a  part  of  his  remains 
was  to  be  found  in  that  collection,  which  might  have  been  the  case, 
although,  as  seems  most  probable,  he  died  and  was  buried  «t 
Swords.  That  St.  Moling  was  not  the  author  of  the  poem,  |s  suffici- 
ently plain  from  the  allusions  in  it  to  certain  di4)utes  concerning 
the  place  where  the  reliques  collected  by  a  St.  Onchuo  were  de- 
posited.    At  what  period  this  St.  Onchuo  lived,  cannot  be  dis- 
covered, at  least  from  the  vague  and  confrised  account  of  him 
patched  up  by  Colgan  at  8  Februaiy.    If  he  was  contemporary 
with  Finan  the  leper,  as  Cqlgan  says»  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
know  in  St.  Moling^s  time  (the  7th  century)  where  he  had  left  his 
collection  of  reliques,  and  the  disputes  on  this  point  could  not  have 
then  existed;  or  if,  as  appears  much  more  probable,  he  lived  at  n 
later  period  than  eitheif  Finan  or  Moling,  he  could  not  have  been 
mentioned  in  a  poem  written  by  the  latter. 

(35)  Colgan  says  (Hnian's  Acts)  between  674  and  693,  follow- 
ing the  4  Masters,  who  mark  these  years  for  the  reign  of  Finnacta, 
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But  their  date  674  i^  the  same  as  the  675  of  Ware  and  others;  and 
their  693  is  the  same  as  694,  a  date  differing  only  by  one  year 
from  that  of  other  writers.  Archdall  boldly  lays  down,  (at  Clone- 
mare  J  that  Finian  died  in  680.  Where  he  found  this  date,  he  does 
not  inform  us.  Yet  (at  Swords)  he  makes  him  die  before  563,  or, 
at  least,  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  centuiy.  Bravo !  (See  more 
Not.  109  to  Chap,  xi.) 

(36)  See2Vb/.33. 

(37)  Colgan  justly  remarks,  that  this  can  be  easily  accounted 
for  in  consequence  of  the  Ist  of  February  being  St.  Brigid's  day, 
and  the  2d  that  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  We  may 
therefore  suppose  that,  to  avoid  a  collision,  the  festival  of  St.  Fi- 
nan  was  transferred  to  16  March. 

§.  IV.  The  great  St.  Cudberet,  or  Ciithbert,  bi- 
shop of  Lindisfarne,  was,  according  to  several  dis- 
tinguished writers,  born  in  Ireland;  (38)  but  it  is 
very  probable,  that  he  was  rather  a  native  of  the 
Northumbrian  kingdom,  and  of  that  part  of  it  which 
is  now  comprized  in  Scotland.  The  name  Cudberet, 
if  however  it  was  his  original  one,  indicates  a  Nor- 
thumbrian, not  an  Irish  origin.  It  is  certain  that, 
when  a  very  young  man,  he  lived  in  a  district  to 
the  North  of  the  Tweed  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  river.  (39)  While  charged  with  the  cai'e  of  a 
flock  of  sheep  and  watching  in  prayer,  Cuthbert 
had  a  vision  on  the  night  of  the  death  of  St.  Aedan 
of  Lindisfarne,  in  which  he  saw  the  soul  of  this 
saint  wafted  by  Angels  to  heaven.  (40)  He  imme- 
diately determined  on  retiring  into  a  monastery, 
and  chose  for  said  purpose  that  of  Mailros,  si- 
tuated on  the  bank  of  the  Tweed,  the  prior  of 
which  was  then  Boisil,  a  very  holy  man,  and  the 
abbot  Eata,  (41)  a  disciple  of  St.  Aedan.  Cuthbert 
was  one  of  the  monks,  whom  Eata  took  along  with 
him  to  the  new  monastery  of  Inhrypum  or  Rippon, 
which  he  erected  on  ground  granted  to  him  by  the 
prince  Alchfrid,  and  from  which  they  were  ex- 
pelled  some  time  after  by  the  same  prince,  because 
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they  refuaed  to  abandon  the  Iriah  practices  as  to 
Easter  and  the  tonsure.  (4^)  Having  returned  to 
Mailross,  Cuthbert  was,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Boisil,  which  occurred  aboitt  661  (43)  appointed 
prior  of  that  monastery  in  his  stead,  and  held  that 
office  until  664  or  665,  (44)  when  he  was  removed 
to  Lindisfame  by  his  abbot  Eata,  who  was  then 
abbot;  of  this  pface  also.  (45)  Here  Cuthbert  was 
employed  likewise  as  prior,  and  continued  as  such 
for  several  years,  until,  wishing  for  a  solitary  life  he 
withdrew,  in  676,  to  the  small  island  of  Fame  out 
in  the  sea  some  miles  distant  from  Lindisfarne. 
But  I  shall  not  encroach  further  on  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  England,  to  which  that  of  this  great 
saint  principally  belongs,  (46)  than  to  observe  that 
he  was,  as  it  were,  dragged  out  of  that  island  in 
684  by  king  Egfrid  in  person,  bishop  Frumwine,  and 
many  others,  for  the  purpose  of  being  raised  to  the 
episcopacy  ;  consecrated  at  York  in  685  and  placed 
over  the  see  of  Lindisfarne ;  and  that  he  died  on 
the  20th  of  March  A.  D.  687  in  the  island  of  Fame, 
to  which  he  had  again  retired  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  (47) 

In  the  same  year  that  Egfrid  king  of  Northum- 
berland (48)  prevailed  on  Cuthbeit  to  quit  the 
island  of  Fame  he  sent,  yet  some  time  earlier  in  the 
year,  an  expedition  under  a  commander  of  the  name 
of  iBeret  against  some  parts  of  the  Eastern  coast  of 
Ireland,  particularly  that  of  Bregia,  or  the  country 
extending  from  Dublin  towai*ds  Drogheda.  These 
marauders  spared  neither  churches  nor  monasteries, 
and  carried  away  many  captives  besides  a  consider- 
able  deal  of  plunder.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
this  wanton  attack  upon  an  unoffending  people,  an 
attack  replete  with  ingratitude,  as  the  Irish  had  been 
exceedingly  friendly  to  the  English  and  used  to 
treat  them  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality. 
(49)  A  modern  writer,  who  stops  at  nothing  that 
may  suit  his  purpose,  says  that  Egfrid  was  urged  to 
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this  act  by  the  clergy,  whom  he  is  pleased  to  eaH 
Romish,  that  i^  the  clergy  who  had  adopted  the 
Roman  practices  as  to  Easter,  &c.  (^O)  For  this 
atrocious  charge  there  is  not  the  least  foundation, 
and  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  circiimstances  of 
the  times ;  and  to  the  conduct  and  feelings  of  the 
then  advocates  of  said  practices.  (51)  The  only  rea- 
son, that  can  be  guessed  at,  which  Egfrid  might  have 
had  for  being  displeased  with  the  Irish  nation,  was 
the  shelter  granted  in  Ireland  to  his  brother  Alfrid, 
wjio  having  gone  thither  after  the  death  of  king 
Oswin,  applied  himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  other 
studies,  and  became  very  learned  in  every  rfespect. 
He  remained  among  the  Irish  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Egfrid,  after  whose  death  he  was  recalled 
to  Northumberland,  raised  to  the  throne,  and  go- 
verned his  kingdom,  for  many  years  with  consum- 
mate wisdom  and  ability.  (52) 

(B8)  Usher,  Ware,  Golgan,  Harris,  &c*  held  this  opinion. 
Bede,  beside  what  he  has  about  him  in  his  Ecclesiastical  histoiy 
(Zr.  4.)  has  left  us  two  Lives,  one  in  verse,  the  other  in  prose,  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  or  as  he  calls  him  Cudberet,  'without  mentioning 
the  place  of  his  birth.  In  Capgrave's  collection,  alias  that  of  John 
of  Tinmouth,  there  is  a  Life  of  this  saint,  in  which  he  is  expressly 
stated  to  have  been  an  illegitimate  son  of  an  Irysh  king,  who,  hav- 
ing murdered  another  kin^,  called  Muriardach,  ravished  his  daugh* 
ter.  Colgan  in  a  note  to  this  Life  {A A,  SS.  ad  20  Ma7-t,)  says, 
that  this  Muriardach  was  Murchertadi  Mac-Erca,  who  is  kflown  to 
have  Bufiered  a  cruel  death ;  but  is  puzzled  to  account  for  his  be- 
ing the  grandfather  of  Cuthbert,  who  was  not  bom  until  about  a 
hundred  years  later.  For  Murchertach  Mac-Erca  was  killed,  at 
the  latest^  in  533  or  S34.  (See  Chap,  ix.  §,  13.)  Hence  Colgan 
conjectures,  that  Cuthbert's  mother  was  not  daughter,  but  eidier 
grand-daughter  or  great  grand-  daughter  of  said  Murchertach.  Then 
we  are  told,  that  the  infant,  the  fruit  of  that  violation,  was  bap- 
tized by  the  Irish  name,  Nulluhoc,  that  is,  moaning;  because,  as 
Colgan  explains  it,  his  mother  moaned  and  wept  for  the  injury  she 
had  received.     It  is  added,  that  some  time  after  she  passed  over 
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to  North  Britain,  taking  with  her  the  boy,  whom  thenceforth  we 
find  called  Cuthberi,  without  being  infonoed  how  he  happened  to 
get  this  name.- 

Ware  (  Writers  at  Cutkbert)  has  a  different  stalement,  aoooid^ 
mg  to  which  Cuthbert  was  bom  at  Kells  in  Meath,  or,  as  some 
have  said,  at  Kill-mochudridc  (Kilhnacudd),  four  miles  distant 
from  Dublin,  and  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  petty  king.  It  is  then 
said  that  Sabina,  the  modm*  of  Cuthbert,  going  to  Bome  on  a  pil- 
grimage, left  him  in  the  monasteiy  of  Maflros,  &c.  thus  account* 
ing  for  his  arrival  in  Britain.  This  stoiy  of  Sabina,  &c.  is  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  Bede,  who  represents  Cuthbert  as  a  lad  tending 
sheep  on  the  mountains,  probably  of  Berwickshire,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vision,  he  determined  on  repairing  to  that  mo- 
nastery. In  the  Life  ap.  Capgrave^  Sabina  is  ^d  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  king  Muiimtlacl;!,  and  acoonKngly  would  have  been, 
following  that  narrative,  the  grandmother,  not  the  mother,  <^ 
Cuthbert.  But  neither  Ware's  nor  Capgrave's  account  rests  upon 
any  sufficient  authority,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  were 
stories  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  on  the  saint  a  rpya) 
descent,  .while  it  is  dear  fhun  Bede  that  he  was  not  entitled 
to  it. 

In  another  work  {Antig,  cap.  29.  at  Kenlis  or  Kelts)  Wareaays» 
that  the  great  ornament  of  Kells  was  Cuthbert,  who  was  bom 
there,  as  a  writer  of  his  Life  states  out  of  Irish  authorities.  (See 
also  Harris,  Bishops^  p,  1S8.)  He  adds  that  this  tract  was  in  the 
Cottonian  library  under  VitelliuSi  D.  xiv,  8.  We  find  it  in  Mr. 
Flanta's  catak)gue  under  Tikis,  A.  ii,  1S4.  entitled,  **  De  ortu 
et  vita  B*  patris  Cuthherti  Ubellus  de  Scoticisj,  u  e  Hibemids  auo 
toribus  coUectusJ''  It  is  the  same  as  that,  which  Usher  call  (p.  SM) 
the  Acts  of  our  Cuthbert  extracted  from  Irish  histories,  observii^ 
that  it  appeared  about  the  year  1160.  I  dare  say  that  those  ex- 
tracts  agree  in  substance  with  the  accounts  above  given  from  the 
life  op.  Capgrave  and  from  Ware.  But  their  being  found  in  that 
Cottonian  tract  does  not  add  much  to  their  authority.  Ware  {ib.) 
repeats,  that  some  maintain,  that  Cuthbert  was  born  at  Kill-mo- 
cudrick.  This  is  asserted  in  the  Annals  of  St.  Mary's-abbey  of 
Dublin,  in.  which  fat  A.  684*)  the  most  Rev.  father  Cuthbert  of 
Lindisfame,  is  mentioned  with  this  addition ;  "  de  Hibemia  nato 
in  oppido  KUmacrohuickr    Tliere  was  a  church  in  that  place  de- 
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dicated  to  his  memory,  and  whence  was  derived  the  name  Kill^ 
mocudricky  that  is,  the  church  of  my  (mo)  Citdrick,  or  Cudberet- 
This  circumstance  was,  I  suspect,  the  only  foundation  of  the  opi- 
nion that  he  was  bcnm  there. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  many  -  old  English  and  Irish 
writers^  treating  of  Cuthbert,  makes  him  a  native  of  Ireland  and 
that  his  name  appears  in  the  Irish  calendars,  as  if  he  had  been 
really  so,  although,  as  there,  maiked,  he  lived  in  Saxonia  (Eng- 
land) (See  A  A.  SS.  p.  695.  seqq.)  The  Bollandists,  while  at 
Si.  Cuthbert  (20  March)  they  leave  this  question  undecided,  yet  at 
St.  Wiro  (8  May)  seem  to  acknowledge,  that  Cuthbert  was  bom , 
in  Ireland. 

(S9)  According  to  Bede  (Life,  &c.  cap.  4. )  Cuthbert  was, 
before  he  entered  any  monasteiy,  employed  in  tending  sheep  on 
certain  mountains,  which,  as  appears  from  the  sequel  were  in  the 
coimtry,  in  which  Mailros  was  situated.  Simeon  of  Durham  adds 
(D.  of  Dunelmensi  Ecdesioy  cap,  S.J  that  Cuthbert  was  then  near 
the  Leder,  now  Lauder,  a  river  in  Berwickshire,  that  flows  into  the 
Tweed.  Hence  Mabillon  (Acta  Ben.  Tom.  2.  p.  882.)  and  others 
deduce,  that  Cuthbert  was  a  native  of  that  neighbourhood.  This 
conclusion  may  appear  not  absolutely  justified  by  the  premises  ; 
for  fix»m  Cuthbert^s  living,  even  when  a  boy,  in  that  country,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  was  bom  there.  But  until 
some  stronger  arguments  than  those  we  have  seen  be  produced  to 
show,  that  he  was  in  his  boyhood  removed  thither  from  Ireland, 
the  balance  of  probability  remains  in  favour  of  Mabillon's  opinion. 
That  Cuthbert  was  a  native  of  Britain  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
a  passage  of  Bede's  Preface  to  the  metrical  Life,  where,  having 
mentioned  several  great  saints,  by  whom  other  countries  had  been 
enlightened,  coming  to  Cuthbert  the  light  of  Britain,  he  uses  the 
word,  genuit : 


hujusque  Britannia  censors 


Temporibus  genuit  fulgur  venerabile  nostris, 
Aureaqua  Cudberetusagens per  sydera  vitam 
Scandere  celsa  suis  docuit  jam  passibus  Anglos. 

(40)  Bede's  Life  of  Cuthbert,  cap.  if.  St.  Aedan  died  on   the 
3l8t  of  August  A.  D.  651.  (See  Chap,  xv.'  §.  14. 
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(41)  Bede,  ib.  cap*  6*  and  Ecd*  Hist.  L*  4.  c.  27.  Concerning 
Eata  see  above  f .  1.  It  is  strange  that  Fleury  (L.  40.  §.  43) 
places  Mailros  in  the  countiy  of  the  Mercians,  notwithstanding 
Bede's  positive  assertion  that  it  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
and  ite  being,  a  well  known  place  in  Scotland  near  the  town  of 
Melross  about  10  miles  West  of  Kelso,  and  consequently  very  fiur 
distant  from  Mercil^  which  comprized  the  central  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

(42)  Bede's  life  of  Cuthbert,  capp.  7. 8.  (Compare  with  Chap> 
XVII.  $.  IS.)  From  this  narrative  it  is  evident,  that  the  monkabf 
Mailros  were  of  Irish  institution^  and  followed  the  Irish  system. 
Therefore  Mabillon  was  mistaken  {Acta  Ben.  Tom.  2.  p. 878) 
in  asserting  that  Cuthbert  had  received  not  the  Irish  but  the 
Roman  tonsure.  Thi»  had  been  said  before  in  an  anonymous 
Life  of  Cuthbett ;  but  the  Bollandists  justly  su^>ect,  that  the  pas- 
sage relative  to  it  is  an  interpolation. 

(43)  Smith  (in  a  note  to  Cuthb^'s  Life,  cap.  8.)  shows,  that 
Mabillon  and  the  Bollandists -were  wrong  in  assigning  the  death  of 
Boisil  to  664. 

(44)  Smith  (Note  to  Life,  &c  cap.  16.)  Mows  Simeon  of 
Durham,  who  says  that  Cuthbert  was  removed  to  Lindisfame  in 
664.  This  was  the  year,  in  which  Eata  became  abbot  of  Lindis* 
fiime.  In  the  Life  ap.  Capgrave  (cap.  24.)  it  is  said  that  this 
removal  occurred  14  years  after  Cuthbert  had  put  on  the  monastic 
habit  in  651.     Thus  it  should  be  assigned  to  665. 

(45)  See  above  §.  1. 

(46)  Were  it  certain  that  St.  Cuthbert  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
I  shoukl  think  myself  authorized  to  enter  more  fully,  than  I  have 
done,  into  his  history.    But  it  appears  to  me  more  probable  that  he 
was  not.    If  he  was  an  Irishman,  why  did  he  not  follow  Colman 
on  his  return  to  Ireland,  as  all  the  Irish  of  Lindisfame  did  ? 
To  this,  however,  it  may  be  replied,  1.  that  Cuthbert  was  then 
not  at  Lindisfame  but  at  Mailros;  and  2.  that  those,  who  make 
him  a  native  of  Ireland,  represent  him  as  so  very  young,  when 
carried  over  to  Britain,  that  he  could  scarcely  have  retained  a 
recollection  of  it.    Why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  memory  of 
Cuthbert  so  much  celebrated  in  Ireland,  #ere  it  not  the  land  of 
his  birth  ?     I  answer  that  this  was  owing  to  his  connexions  with 
the  Irish  of  Northumberland,  his  being  a  member  of  their  esta- 
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bJidments,  hiB  having  observed  their  praetioes,  Stc.  In  iSub 
amnni^  Gildas  and  8t  Dwid  of  Wales  were  greatly  revered  in 
Ivefeuid  Oft jKCQiuat  id  Jthek  intercoune-with  the  Irish.  ' 

(47)  See  Bede,  EccL  Hiet.  L.4.-C.  38. 29. 

(46)  B^find   succeeded  kis   &ther    Oswin  in  670.      Bede, 

'  ^2/    c 

V^  QBtpw  am        ..  . 

<49)  Bede  writes;  fib.  cap.  ^.)  <<  Anbo  Demiiiicae  incar- 
natibnis  684*  Ecgfnd  rex  Nordamhymbrorum,  misso  Hibemiam-ciim 
^Bei^tu  duoe  BeeetQ,  vastavit  misere  gentem  innokiam  et  noHoni 
'An§^koanan  .sempmr  ammtdman  ;  ita  ut  ne  eodesiis  quidem  auC 
mooasterBstnaBUS  paDceret  hostMis.*'  We  have  seen  above  {§,  1.) 
with  whitt  extrqor^naryldndness  the  Engildi,  who  went  to  &e4and 
lor  their  edueatioa  <>r«ther  purposes,  used  to-be  received  tiiere. 
Bede'v  woids  with  s^md  to  the  devastatifMo  of  Ireland  are  not  to 
be  understood  as  iF  he  nieant>sfl  Ireland;  nor  would  the  diort 
.time,  during  which  it  lasted,  have  been  sufficient  for  u  genend 
overrunning  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  expedition  waa  merely 
^Tfltical,  JUld  was  confined  chiefly,  if  not  sokfy,  to  the  territory 
of  Br^ia.  The  peo[^e  were  taken  unawares,  but  fought,  'SiR  Bede 
^i6.^  observes,  as  well  as  Jdiey  could.  This  act  of  piracy  is  mo- 
tioned in  ihe  JBridi  annals,  at  the  very  year  maifh^d  by  Bede,  and 
as  hairing  .occurred  on  the  coast  and  plains  ^  Bregia.  The  4* 
Masters  have;  <<  In  the  year  of  Christ  68S  (684)  and  10th  of 
kiiig  Fimiacta,  theienitoiy  of  Magh*breagh  (plains  of  Bf^ia)  ^as 
laid  waste,  in  the  month  of  June,  by  the  Baxotis,  (English)  who 
spared  neither  the  people  nor  the  clergy,  and  cairied  off  tb  their 
ahqw'  many  captives  and  much  booty."  (See  Tr.  Tb-  /?•  365.) 
Henbe  it  is  clear  that  this  devastation  was  a  partial  one,  and  of 
short  duration,  having  taken  place  only  in  June.  Hence  also  we 
find,  diat  it  was  prior  to  Cuthberts  leaving  the  island  of  FWne^ 
which,  OB  is  known  from  Bede,  (ib*  cap,  28.)  occurred  jtffit  b^ore 
Idiewint^of  €84. 

(50)  The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  this  writer  is  Dr. 
Ledwich.  These  are  his  words :  (AnHq.  &ck  p,  66.)  *'  Not 
content  with  this  triumph  (the  result  of  the  conference  of  Whitby) 
the  Romish  clergy  urged  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  to 
wreak  their  vengeance,  a  feoo  years  afteVy  on  the  dissident  Irish) 
ah  harmless  and  innocent  people,*'  &c.  Whether  the  Doctor  was 
the  inventor  of  this  story  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  decide ;  but  this 
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XBUch  I  oaa  8tat%  lliat  k  k  a  fibftineiul  fidsA  Ifo  talks  of  a 

fern  years  between  the  conference  at  Wfaitbyy  and  the  expedition 
against  the  Irish  coast.  But  the  ^reader  wiU  pieMe !»'  iecolkct, 
that  the  conference  was  held  in  664,  whence  there,  eii^sed  %sSl 
/tfwa^  years  uatil^aid  ei|»ditioB  took  phMeb 

(5i)  The  paschal  ^  tonsiual  disputes  had  aubeided  in  Nor* 
thumberland  lontg  befW  684-1  in  conse^enoe  4»f  'the  d^MUture  of 
Cikbnan  and  his  Indi  oompaaians.  The  prindpal  earlriMsrirs  of 
thftt  tiaae  m  said  cdwalry  had  stedied  dwfly  under  Irish  teachert^ 
^^nst&Bce  £ata»  who  was  bishg^  of  Tjndisfiwiife  ia  that  veiy  year, 
ftich  men  could  not  have  entertained  any  hostility'  to  the  bull 
niOion ;  n^r  wa«  th^  over-xeidOtis  against  Coimni's  party^  living 
bj^oc^^  to  it  themselvcis  in  thtir  younger  days.  Wilfrid,  the 
gipat  advoqU;e  of  the  Roman  practicGs^  was  then  i^.  .disgraoe,  and 
having  been»  some  yeare  beforo,  driven  fhnnlttB  see  and  imprisoned 
by  £gfind»  was  obliged  to  live  oiit  of  the  Noithutnbnan  kingdom^ 
to  whidi  he  did  not  vetiffn  tintil  after  this  king's  death.  Bede>  so 
&r  j&om  hinting  that  any  dm^gjfinan  excited  Egfiid  to  this  proceed* 
ing,  hig^y^  condemns  his  conduct^  and  infonas  us  that  the  veiy 
reverend  father  Ecgbert,  an  English  holy  priest,  who,  although 
living  in  {retand,  'Observed  the  Roman  Easfter,  %oc.  had  adidsed  him 
to  the  contrary*  l^gfiid's  defeat  and  death  in  the  following  year, 
w]lien  fighting  against  the  Ficts,  was  considered  as  a  judgment  of 
Cod  9^&s»^  htmte  his  unjust  aggression  on  Ireland,  (See  Bede 
L4.  c  26.)  Ecgbart  now  mentioned,  and  whom  we  shall  meet 
with  hereafter^  had  been  in  Ireland  since  befiire  the  breaking  otft 
of>the.  great  pestfleofce  in  664s  duiing  whidi  he  resided  ui  a  mo- 
nastery, called  in  Jriah,  Mathmdiigu  <Bade,  X.  3.  c  S7.)  I^tnith 
ia  a  i»ot3e4o  Bade  fib,)  makes  Rathmelsigi  the  same  as  MeUtf^t 
in  the  county  of  Louth,  for  no  other  x'eason,  it  appeam,  than  that 
the  syUaUe  Md  k  found  in  both  names.  But  there  is  no  account 
€xf  any  0ioniv»tery  at  MtlHfont  until  the  l^th  century.  Colgan 
WBk^  mention  (A A.  SS.  p.  79S.)  of  a  monastery  RaUimailsidbe, 
where  had  been  a  St.  Colman,  difierent  however  fiom  Colman  of 
Lindisfame,  and  in  his  Ind.  Topogr.  (calling  it  Rathmilsige)  places 
it  in  Connaught  withodt  telling  us  in  what  part  of  said  province. 
Mr.  JLingaid  speaks  fAngL  S.  Church,  ch.  xiii.)  of  Egbert  as 
Msaig  near  the  ^bstem  coast  of  Ireland.    His  ri^ason  for  so  dcnng 
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was,  I  suppose^  that  he  relied  on  Smith's  ^utfaimtjr  as  to  Rath* 
mels^ 

(52)  This  Alfrid,  or  as  Bede  sometimes  calls  him,  Aidfridy  was 
4m  ill^timate  son  of  Oswin^  and  olda*  than  EgiHd,  who  however, 
on  account  of  his  Intimate  birth,  was  prefared  to  him  as  fit  for  the 
throne.    We  must  not,  as  some  writers  have  done,  confound  him 
with  Alchfiid,  the  fnend  of  Wilftid.  who  ruled,  as  king,  a  part  of 
Nofthumberland  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  Oswin.    (See  Chap, 
XVII.  #.13.)     The  name^  are  different ;  and  Alchfnd,  besides 
having  been  a  Intimate  son,  died  before  his  father.    {Note  of 
Smith  to  Bede,  L.6.c.  19 )     On  the  accession  of  Egfiid,  Alfrid, 
either  through  compulsion  or  indignation,  went  over  to  Ireland, 
and  being  out  of  the  reach  of  his  brother,  and  enjoying  abund- 
^ce  of  leisure,  gave  himself  up  to  useful  studies,  in  which  he 
became  a  great  proficient.    William  of  Malmsbury  writes ;  (De 
Gestis Regum ,  Z.  I.e.  3.)     *' Is  (AUHdus),  quia  nothus,  ut  dixi, 
erat  &ctione  optimatum,  quamvis  senior,  r^noindignus  aestimatus, 
in  Hibemiam,  seu  vi  seu  indignatione,  secesserat.    Ibi,  et  ab  odio 
germani  tutus,  et  magno  otio  Uteris  imbutus,  omni  philosophia 
animum  composuerat."    Bede  sa3rs  of  him,  (Life  of  Cuthbert,  cap. 
%if)  that  he  had  studied  a  long  time  among  the  Scots  (Irish)  in 
their  islands,  alluding,  it  seems,  not  only  to  Ireland  but  to  various 
small  islands,  either  in  the  ocean  or  in  lakes,  in  which  they  had 
monasteries  and  schools,  and  that  he  was  very  learned  in  the 
Scriptures,  vir  in  Scrtpturis  docthsimtiSy  (Eccl  Hist,  X.  4.  c.  26.) 
adding,  that,  when  placed  on  the  throne^  he  nobly  re-establnhed, 
at  least  jn.great  part,  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  which  had  been 
much  weakened  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Egfrid  by  the 
Ficts.    Harpsfeld,    treating  of  his   return    to   Northumbevland, 
describes  him  (Hist,  Eccl,  Angl,  Sec,  vii.  cap,  270  ^  having 
improved  himself  so  much  by  his  studies,  particularly  sacred,  in 
Ireland,  that  he  became  highly  qualified  for  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  state.     (See  also  Gratiaqus  Lucius  (Lynch)  Cambrensis 
eversuSf  p,  128. 

§.  6,  Alfrid  was  king  of  Northumberland,  when 
in  the  year  685,  or  686,  Adamnan,  then  abbot  of 
Hy,  was  sent  to  that  country  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covering the  captives  and  property,  which  had  been 
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carried  off  by  Egfrid'js  pirates.  His  application  was 
successful,  as  might  be  expected,  considering  that 
Alfrid  could  not  but  be  attached  to  the  Irish,  and 
was,  besides,  the  personal  friend  of  Adamnan.  (53) 
This  great  man  was  abbot  of  Hy  since  the  year  679. 
His  predecessor  Failbe  had  succeeded  Cumineus 
Albus,  who  died  in  669.  (54)  Concerning  Failbe . 
I  find  nothing  particular  related,  except  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Tirconnel  (Donegal)  and  son  of  Pipan,  a. 
descendant,  in  the  male  line»  of  Conall  Gulbanius 
the  ancestor  of  Columbkill ;  that,  after  his  promo- 
tion to  the  administration  of  Hy,  he  visited  Ireland 
once  or  twice ;  and  that  he  died  in  679,  on  the  SSd 
of  March,  the  day  marked  for  his  festivsJ  in  the  Irish 
calendars.  {55)  Adamnan,  who  succeeded  him  in 
said  year,  {56)  was  likewise  a  descendant,  in  the 
same  line,  of  Conall  Gulbanius,  and  son  of  Ronan, 
(57)  From  his  consequently  having  been  of  the  race 
of  the  Northern  Nialls  it  may  be  fairly  concluded^ 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Tirconnel,  or  of  some  district 
not  far  from  it.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  doubtful ; 
but  it  was  not  later  than  the  year  6S8.  (58)  Of  his 
younger  days  I  cannot  find  any  distinct  account ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  having  received  his  mor  . 
nastic  education  either  in  Hy,  or  in  some  other  mo- 
nastery of  the  Columbian  institution.  He  was  abbot 
of  that  of  Raphoe,  founded  perhaps  by  himself  (59) 
before  he  was  raised  to  the  government  of  the  whole 
Columbian  order^  We  find  Adamnan  again  on  ano- 
ther visit,  two  years  later,  that  is,  about  687  to  the 
same  king  Alfrid.  (60)  He  visited  him  also  several 
years  afterwards,  as  will  be  seen  lower  down*  There 
was  another  Adamnan  in  these  times,  who,  although 
perhaps  of^  Irish  origin,  lived  constantly  in  Britain, 
and  was  distinguished  for  the  sanctity  and  austerity 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  priest  and  monk  of  the  roonas* 
tery  of  Coludi,  now  Coldingham  in  Scotland.  (61) 

Some  time  before  the  period  we  are  now  treating 
of  Maildulf,  or  rather  Mailduf,  (62)  an   Irishman, 
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bfecariie  emitient  ks  k  teacher  in  the  place  nbw  called 
Ilrlaiimsbury.  Its  fbriner  name  was  Ingebbone  or  In- 
geftprii.  .  Mailduf,  pleased  with  the  situation,  lived 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  as  a  hei^it,  but  afterwards,  to 
supply  his  Wants,  ^et  tip  a  sciiool,  which  was  not 
16ng  after  chkiigfed  Into  ti  istnall  trionastery.  At  what 
precis^  time  he  fbrfaed  this  Establishment,  1  do  not 
find  nrcorded ;  but  it  must  have  been  several  years 
prior  to  675,  in  which  the  celebrated  Aidhelm,  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  scholars,  becaine  abbot  there. 
The  mon&stery  being  greatly  enlarged  by  Aidhelm, 
who  had  received  the  tonsure  and  habit  froiA  Mail- 
duf, gave  occasion  to  the  name  of  the  place  being 
sdoil  changed  into  Maildufsbutg^  (6S)  whence  has 
ptbceeded  the  modem  nkme  Malmsbuty.  Some 
writirigs  liaVe  been  attributed  to  Mailduf,  whether 
justly  Or  not,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide.  He 
died  either  in  675>  or  some  short  time  previous  t6 
it.  (^4) 

(S3)  AdbmftJin,  making  metrtioti  ('^fV.  S.  Coi.  L.  2.  t.  46.)  of 
IM  Visits  to  AllHd,  calh  him  his  friend,  and  speaks  of  this  vidt  as 
fak  Brat  ^nfe  vA^t  Egfrid*!  war.  O'Flaherty  (MS.  hote  to  Adamn^, 
ib.)  nefening  to  I'igefnttch's  atinals  assigns  this  visit  to  A.  D.  686. 
The  4  Mastekis  h&v^  684,  that  is,  6d5,  and  mark  it  as  the  eleventii 
y^df  difeYte%nt)f  Fihnacta.    It  was  that,  in  which  the  dreadful 
pl^e,  ihehtiotied  by  them  at  ^aid  year,  broke  out,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  is  affixed  by  Florence  6£  Worcester  to  685.     (See 
Tr.  Tk.p.  S85.)     Adamnan  having  observed,  (loc.  cit,)  that  this 
plague  raged,  when  he  was  on  that  visit,  andthiat  the  (Continent  of 
Europe  dnd  the  islands  Scotia  etBriiannia  {Irddnd  and  Britain) 
Were  laSd  wiiste  t^  it,  ekcept  the  parts  of  North  Britam  inhabited 
by  th\s  Bntish  Scots  and  the  Ficts,  who,  he  thought,  were  pre- 
served frbttk  it  by  the  interdesi^on  of  St.  Columbb.    He  visited 
Al^d  radrfe  th^  once  on  tome  Aubsequefat  occasions ;  but  this,  his 
first  embassy,  wW  dther  in  the  latter  end  of  685  or  in  the  beginning 
of  686. 
'(54t)  See  0tap.  xvii.  §.  8. 
( 55)  At  this  day  Colgan  has  given  us  as  much  as  he  was  able 
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to  ooDeot  ooncerning  FnHbe.  Wm  r^ects  vanom  lies  of  DeoapMr 
reki^e  to  Um,  among  ofehem  that  nf  hu  bating  written  oertaia 
tracts  tittributod  to  him  l^  that  knpoalor.  Uanit  ixught  have  «ava4 
fanuself  the  trouble  of  dnming  i^i  an  ttrttdeibr  £ailbe  »  (Oi  Jririi 
^initer. 

(56)  Usher,  p.  70S.  and  /m^.  G4n>n.  at  679. 

(57)  Tr.  Tk.p,  4:80.  It  is  remarkable  that,  for  more  than 
two  centuries  from  the  fbundadon  of  Hy^  aknoat  all  its  abbots 
were  descended  from  Conall  Onlbanius,  thus  eonoected,  wfin  or 
less,  by  r^tioaship  with  Columb*kiU,  and  belonging  to  the  lin# 
of  the  noithem  Nialk.    See  Colgan  A  A,  SJS.  p.  408o4S0-719. 

(58)  Colgan  says  (Tr.  Th.  p.  S&5.)  that,  acoMrding  to  the 
Roscrea  and  some  other  Annals,  Adamnan  msA  born  in  6^  ThiSi 
as  wfll  be  seen,  does  not  .agree  witli  wiat  is;said>of  his  age  «t  tl^ 
time  of  his^eadi. 

(59)  See  Not.  112.  to  Chap.  xi.  As  ikdamnan  ivas  partimi^ 
cularly  rev^ered  at  Raphoe)  m  the  paann  saint  of  its  monastery 
and  dmrdi,  it  is  oertaintliat^e  had  been  do^y  connactM  with 
that  {4ace,  and  that,  •if  not  absolutely  the  founder,  he  wa^,  al 
kegt,  ^bot  there.  Colgan  {Tr.  Th.  f .  506.)  aqptoisly  caUs^Mm 
iSi^  tff  fUxphoe^  belbre  h^  wtts  pvomotad  to  Hy.  Adamnan  «es 
the  person^  by  w^iose  name  the  succession  atBapboe  ui«d  tp  b# 
cBstii^guishad.  livMl  Mdbeigid,  who  diad  orchbiillcf)  of  Armagh 
Bi  9<26,  is  cxiSed  a  tm^arhan  («uoesflser)  not  only  of  St.  .Patrid(, 
hot  13cewMe  vfi  Admnnan,  kiasmuch  as  he  had  been  abbot  (not 
bishop,  as  Hayris  <8taAe8,  f  Bishops,  p.  t270.)  of  Baphoe,  before  b^ 
Wfis  raised  to  the  see  of  Annagh.  (SeeCdgan,  A  A.  S&.  p.  966.) 
I  strongly  suspect  tk&t  St^  Eunan,  who  is  usually  called  the 
£rst  bishop  of  Raphoe,  was  no  other  than  Adamnan ;  not  that 
Aldaimnan  was  ever  a  bishop ;  &r,  weoe  he  so,  be  could  not 
havts  become  abbot  <tf  Hy ;  but  that  he  was  the  ancient 
patron  saint  of  that  f^ace  before  it  became  an  ejMscopal  see« 
Cf^an  never  mentions  this  St.  Ennan,  nor  could  Ware  discover 
any- account  of  him.  The  first  bishop  of  RapiM>e,  that  we  meet 
with,  was  Malduin  Mac  Kinfalaid,  who  died  about  980.  (Tr. 
Th,  p.  509.)  These  observations  are  not  indeed  suffident  to  show, 
that  Adamnan  has  been  dianged  into  St.  Eunan ;  but  it  is  a  very 
neBiaiimbife  drcumstaace  that  the  festival  of  the  saint,  called  Eu- 
ttsn,  ia  kept  on  the  2$d  of  September*  .Npw  this  was  the  very 
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day,  on  which  Adamnan  died,  and  on  which  his  memory  was  re^ 
vered  not  only  at  Raphoe,  but  in  many  other  churches.  TTie  name, 
Eunatiy  is,  t  allow,  not  favourable  to  the  conjecture  of  his  iden- 
tity  with  Adamnan ;  but  there  might  have  been  some  reason  fbr 
this  variation  of  names,  and  a  person  better  versed  in  the  Irish 
language  than  I  am  might  perhaps  find  some  analogy  between 
them* 

(60)  Adamn.   Fit.  S.  Col.  L,  2,  c,  46. 

(61)  Bede  treats  of  this  Adamnan  of  Coludi,  {Hist.  EccL  L. 
4.  c.  25)  and  after  him  Colgan  (A  A,  SS,  31  January)  wha 
acknowledges,  that  he  was  not  able  to  decide  whether  he  was  an 
Irish  or^ritish  Scot.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  make  it  a{^)ear, 
that  he  was  rather  the  one  than  the  other.  All  that  Bede  says  in 
r^ard  to  his  country  is,  that  he  was  de  genere  Scottorum.  Coludi, 
where  he  lived  about  A.  D.  679.  belonged  at  that  time  to  the 
Northumbrian  kingdom. 

(62)  The  name  is  spelled  Mailduf  by  Bede  (L.  5.  c.  18.)  and 
by  Leland,  Collect,  iii.  158.  (See  Smith,  Not.  to  Bede  ib.)  It 
was,  I  believe,  originally  Moeldubhy  a  name  not  uncommon 
among  the  ancient  Irish.  Its  being  written  -Maildulf  was  owing, 
I  dare  say,  to  William  of  Malmsbury,  who  in  the  Life  of  Aid- 
htdm  (ap.  Whartobf  Anglia  Sac.  Vol.  2.)  treating  of  Mailduf, 
writes ;  **  Id  (the  monastery  of  Malmsbuiy)  quidam,  qui  alb  no- 
mine vocatur  MeUdulf,  natione  ^cotus,  eruditusque  philosophus, 
ptofessione  monachus  fecerat."  Hence  Camden  has  called  him 
Maildulf,  giving  it  a  termination  rather  Saxon  than  Irish. 

(63)  The  t&om  of  Mailduf.  It  was  knovm  by  this  name  as 
early  as  the  times  of  Bede,  who  calls  it  (L.5.>c.  18,)  MatU 
dufi  urbem.'- 

(64)  It  was  soon  after  the  death  of  Maildulf  that  Leutherius 
bishop  of  Winchester  gave  in  675  the  site  of  Malmesbury  to  Aid- 
helm.  (See  Monastic.  Angl.  Tom.  \.p.  50.  and  Smith,  Not.  to 
Bede,  L.  5.  c.  18.)  Concerning  Maildulf  see  more  in  Camden, 
{coL  103.  Gibson's  ed.)  Usher  [Ep.  Hib.SyU:ad  Ep.  12.)  Ware 
and  Harris  (Writers  at  Maildulph), 

§,  VI.  Alfrid  was  not  the  only  foreign  prince,  who 
in  those  times  was  sheltered  in  Ireland,  x  Ddgobert, 
•oH  of  Sigebert  11.  or  III.  king  of  Austrasia^  had 
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been  sent,  when  a  child^  to  a  monastery  in  Ireland 
after  his  father's  death  about  the  year  656  by 
Grimoald  mayor  of  the  palace.  (65)  The  monas- 
tery, in  which  he  was  placed,  is  said  to  have  been 
that  of  Slane.  (66)  Wheresoever  it  was,  Dagobert 
remained  in  Ireland  until  about  670,  when  he  was 
recalled  to  his  own  country,  and  received  a  part  of 
Austrasia  from  Childeric  the  second.  (67)  On  the 
death  of  Childeric  he  became  in  674  sovereign  of  all 
Austrasia  by  the  name  of  Dagobert  the  second,  and 
ruled  that  country  until  he  was  assassinated  in  679. 
(68)  After  his  retiirn  to  Austrasia  we  find  some 
aistinguished  Irishmen  in  that  country,  particularly 
St.  Arbogast  and  St.  Florentius  ;  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  they  had  either  accompanied  him  from  Ireland 
or  went  to  Alsace  about  the  same  time  that  he  was 
recalled.  (69}  Be  this  as  it  may,  Arbogast,  who  is 
usually  called  a  Scot  or  Irishman,  (70)  was  living  re- 
tired at  Suraburg,  where  a  monastery  was  aflierwards 
erected  in  honour  of  him,  (71)  when  he  was  raised 
by  this  king  Dagobert  to  the  see  of  Strasburgh  about 
674.  (72)  Besides  being  a  very  holy  man  he  is  said 
to  have  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  learning, 
and  to  have  written  some  ecclesiastical  tracts.  (7S) 
He  died  on  the  @  1st  of  July  in  679,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  same  year  by  his  friend  and  former 
companion  Florentius.  (74)  That  Florentius  was 
a  Scot,  or  Irishman,  is  universally  allowed.  (7^)  He 
had  come  from  Ireland  tc^ether  with  Arbogast,  (76) 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  forest  of  Hasle  in  Alsace 
near  where  the  river  Bruscha  flows  from  the  Vosges. 
(77)  Here  was  founded  a  monastery  either  by  him, 
or  for  him  by  Dagobert,  (78)  by  whom  he  was 
greatly  esteemed.  It  is  said  that  he  restored  her 
sight  and  speech  to  a  daughter  of  that  king.  While 
bishop  of  Strasburgh,  he  founded,  according  to  some 
accounts,  the  monastery  of  St.  Thomas  in  that  city  for 
the  Scots  or  Irish.  (79)     Having  governed  the  see 
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of  Strasborgh  for  eight  year%  St.  Florentius  departed 
this  life  on  the  7th  of  November,  A.D.  687.  (80) 

Among  the  persons,  who  accompanied  St.  Floren- 
tius from  Ireland,  is  mentioned  a  Theodatus^  or 
Deodatus,  (81)  of  whom  I  cannot  discover  any 
authentic  account.  The  celebrated  St.  Deodatus 
bishop  of  Nevers>  who  lived  in  those  times,  and, 
having  resigned  his  see,  retired  to  Alsace^  to  lead 
there  a  monastic  life,  (8^)  was  indeed  a  particular 
friend  of  St.  Arbogast ;  (83)  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  think,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  It  may 
be  cof\J6etured,  that  the  Deodatus,  bishop  of  Toul, 
who  by  the  direction  of  Dagobert  II.  accompanied 
St.  Wilfrid  of  York  to  Rome  in  the  summer  or 
autumn  of  679,  (84)  was  perhaps  the  one,  who-  had 
come  from  Ireland.  We  find  a  bishop  Deodatus, 
whose  memory  was  revered  in  the  monastery  of 
LatiniaiCum  or  Lagny,  and  who,  as  that  was  an  Irish 
establishment,  (85)  m^ybe  supposed  to  have  been  aa 
Irishman^  (86) 

(65)  AopmUi^  to  Mab3]oD  (Annal.  Ben.)  Sigibert  died  io 
655 ;  others  6ay,  somewhat  earlier.  It  wa»  very  soon  after  his 
death  tbtt  Griiiioald  got  Dagobert,  then  very  young,  shorn  by 
Didon  bishop  of  Poitiers^  and  sent  him  to  Irdand,  ^reading  a 
report  of  kis  death. 

(66)  Aididall  at  Slane.  I  do  not  find  this  taention  of  Skine 
Hfiy  where  dse,  Ardhdall  Bi^fviB  io.  refer  to  Mezeray,  Histmre, 
Ste.  who>  as  fiir  as  I  could  discover,  merefy  says  that  D^obert 
iras  placed  in  some  very  retired  ftipnasteiy,  wkhout  naming  any 
one  jn  particiiar.    . 

(^)  See  AbregS  Ckron.  at  Dagt^btrt  Ih  MabiUon  observe^ 
AwiaL  &(u  ad  A.  672)  that  Dagqbert  had  returned  to  Fran^  be- 
fore the  death  of  Griauiald,  L  a  before  671  or  67:^ 

(68)  Acoordmg  to  L'Art  de  verijkr  les  thtfsfTom.  1.  p. 
547.)  Dagoibert  II.  became  king  of  aH  AwAam  in  674,  and 
was  killed  m  679.  Mabfllon  also  has  {ii.  at  A*  680.  jpv  6%)  ftr 
hk  death  679>  and  marks  the  23d  of  Decenriber  aa  the  diiy  of  it 
He  adds  that  Dagobert  was  revered  as  a  martyr  at  Stenay,  the 
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jcsdpM  of  t^e  duldi]^  of  Bar.  Altbou^  lyifibiHpn  in  i^  epune 
of  his  work  osfh  tbia  prince  Dagob^  c)i9  smmd,^  y/?t  jga  tb(;  Qe- 
nend  index  to  Tom^  1. 1^  app^a  p^rtljr  9^  t)ie  i0«(Mii4t  ap4  par^y 
as  the  MfW.  This  miitake  of  the  fraoper  of  9^  ind^i^  Ja  ^  to 
confuse  a  person  searching  in  it  for  the  tnwf^qtipm  (^  thh  Ddgo- 
\>&U  The  king  or  half-king  c^M  Dagp})firt  th^  thirdi  l^^lppged 
to  the  8th  century.  (See  VArt^  &<c.  Tom.  1.  p.  548.  ai^  4i^fg^y 
&c  at  Dagohert  III.) 

{^69)  In  the  Acts  of  St.  Florentio^  [op.  S(ui^s!7,iVo9imi^)  we 
lead ;  *^  Cwn  Pagbbertus  rex  ad  rcigni  Francoruin  gub^cnapi|la 
lederet,  sanctus  Florentius,  cum  beato  Arbogasto,  TheodatOi  et 
Hildulpho,  e  Scotia  venit  in  Alsa^am.**  The  Dagobert  here  men- 
tioned was  the  second,  not  Dagobert  the  first  hw  giftudf^theri 
with  whom  he  has  been  oflep  confounded ;  wh^noe»  as  l^f ^illon 
remarks,  several  religious  estabUshments^  foi^nded  ^luiiig ,  the 
reign  of  the  second  Dagobert,  have  been  asfignf^  to  that  of  the 
first. 

(70)  Gaspar  Bruschius  fDe  G^rman^  flpUcop<9^.  Mpi^omg,  p, 
55,)  makes  Arbogast  ^  native  eitb^  of  Aq^itaiOi  or  pf  Jretand^ 

eiH  sint   qui  e jt  Hibernia  orium  qfirmmt"     But  MabiUon 

{Annaly  Sfc.  at  667)  spepf^s  of  ^f;ti  positively  as  m  ImUmm^y 

Arbogas^us  origins  S^itm" 

(71)  Mabillon  fib.  at  A.  676,  p.  ^8.)  my».  Ihftt  this  m»»- 
leij  was  erepte4»  ob  merUum  S*  4ri9gA9Hy  during  tte  jaeiga  of 
I%^ertII.  S«99burg  w^  iu  th#  dM^iSMf  uf  SteibiMt^  imd  Mar 
thfB  Sura,  or  S^ihti  «  river  that  ^omn  into  the  MoseUe  not  &t  ftom 
Treves. 

(72)  See  Gallia  Christiana^  Tom,  v.  coL  182,  where  it  is  stated 
that  Abiy^gast  iounshed  about  678)  m'i  was  ^^pofoted  Wshop  of 
Strai^urgh  by  Dagfb(^  U.  Hence,  and  ftm  firbft'  MidbiUon 
has,  it  is  psia  tf^t  Qvyschimiw  i«rho  as  Srilpwied  by  Ware  and 
Harris,  (  Wri^  9^  4rliog(^J  was  uttoi^  in  iwsiffling  Arfacga^'s 
promotion  Ip  6^  Bnisd»i«s,  in  idMse  tine  the  feistwy  of  £l«- 
gobert  II.  wn^  mii^J  knovn,  si^poaed  that  the  Stagobert,  Sieai 
of  Arboga#,  wm  die  first  k^ng  cf  die  name.  But  even  in  tJvs 
hj^thesis  J^  fell  ^  awHber  mtUke ;  for  Dagobert  h  was  dead 
b«fiwe64r6,  fisd.9fperdingly  could  not  have  beea  th^  king  by 
^"hom  Arbqg9St  y^  appointed. 

.  (73)  See  Wfije  s^d  Hams,  loc.  ^. 
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(74)  GaUia  Christiandy  Tom.  v.  col.  781.  782.  Bruschiu»was 
inistaken  in  assigning  the  commencement  of  Florentius'  incum- 
benqr  at  Strasbuigh  to  the  year  66S.  That  it  was  in  679,  is  clear 
fit>m  its  being  known  that  Florentius,  hating  held  that  see  for 
eight  yeffin,  died  in  687. 

(75)  Bruschiusy  Mabillon,  and  the  GaUid  Christiana  agree  on 
this  pomt. 

(76)  See  iVo*.  69. 

(77)  Act^  of  Sii  Florentius.  Hade  is  now  called  Haselae, 
and  lies  at  two  leagues  distance  from  Molsheim  in  Basse  Al- 


(78 )  See  Mabillon,  dnnal.  &c.  at  J.  676.  p.  533< 

(79)  Mafoillon,  ib. 

(80)  Gallia   Christianay   Tom.  ▼.  col.  783. 

(81)  See  Not.  69.  (82)  See  Fleury,  L.  S9.  §.  45. 

(83)  MabiHony  Annal.  at  Ai  667.    , 

(84)  See  Acta  Bened.  SecS.p.  186.  and  Fleuiy,  L.iO.  §.  4. 

(85)  See  Chap.  xvi.  J.  9-10. 

(86)  The  BoUaiidists  observe,  (at  3  February)  that  they  hthre 
found  in  old  co[Mes  of  Usnard's  Martjrrology  this  Deodatus  thus 
mentioned ;  <<  Latiniaio  Natalis  S.  Deodati  e/iiscopi,**  arid  quote 
Molanus,  who  says  that  the  reliques  of  Deodatus,  Mald^fffius^ 
and  others  wer^  i^inoved  to  that  places  They  did  not  know  who 
this  Deodatus  was,  but  thought,  and  I  believe  justly,  that  he 
was  different  from  St  Deodatus  of  Nevers.  Whether  he  was  the 
same  as  Deodatus  of  Toul,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide ;  but  it  is 
very  probable,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Irelaild. 

§•  VII.  As  to  Hildulphy  or  Hidulf,  who  also  is  said 
to  have  gone  with  Florentius  from  Ireland  to  Alsace, 
(87)  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  form  any  decided 
opinion  concenfiing  him.  We  have  no  account  of 
any  distinguished  person  of  this  name  at  that  period 
except  Hudulph  bishop  of  Treves,  who,  quitting  his 
see,  is  stated  to  have  retired  about  676  to  the  Vosges 
and  there  founded  a  monasteiy.  (88)  He  was  ap- 
parently the  Hildulph  supposed  to  have  accompanied 
Florentius  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  ^loubted  that  they 
were  contemporaries.  (89)     But  it  is  very  uncertain 
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whether  Hildiilph  of  Treves  was  a  native  o(  Ireland ; 
for,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  was  a  Belgian, 
and,  according  to  others,  a  Bavarian.  (90)  If  it  be 
true  that  he  was  a  brother  of  St.  Erard  of  Ratisbon, 
as  has  been  very  generally  said,  (91)  it  will  follow 
that  he  was  an  Irishman.  Hildulph  had,  perhaps,  a 
brother  named  Eberhard  or  Erhard ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  was  the  same  as  Erard  of 
Ratisbon.  (92) 

Be  this  as  it  may,  St.  Eratd,  although  younger  than 
Hildulph,  was  living  in  his  times  ;  and  accordingly  I 
may  be  allowed  to  give  some  account  of  him  in  this 
place,  (93)  notwithstanding  the  cdlitest  that  has  been 
carried  on  as  to  the  century,  in  which  he  flourished. 
Some  old  writers  assign  his  times  to  the  seventh  and 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  while  others  represent 
him  as  flourishing  during  the  reign  of  Pepin  father 
of  Charlemagne,  consequently  in  the  second  half  of 
the  eighth  century.  Although  I  dare  not  pretend 
to  decide  on  a  question,  which  very  eminent  men 
have  left  undetermined,  (94)  the  former  opinion 
appears  to  me  more  probable  and  better  supported  by 
such  circumstances  of  the  times  as  seem  sufficiently 
authentic.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  con- 
fusion, which  has  taken  place  on  this  point  as  well  as 
on  that  relative  to  St.  Hildulph  of  Treves,  has  pro- 
ceeded chiefly  from  Pepin  Hiristall,  mayor  of  the 
palace,  and  his  son  Charles  Martel,  having  been  mis- 
taken for  king  Pepin,  grandson  of  the  former 
Pepin,  and  his  son  Charlemagne.  That  St.  Erard 
was  a  native  of  Ireland  can  scarcely  be  called  in 
question,  unless  we  are  to  reject  the  authority  of 
^most  all  the  writers,  who  have  treated  of  him.  (95) 
It  is  stated  on  respectable  authority,  that  he  was 
bishop  of  Ardagh  before  he  left  Ireland.  (96)  Hav- 
ing resigned  his  see  he  went  td  the  continent,  and 
joined  himself  to  St.  Hildulph  or  Hidulf,  who  was 
then  living  retired  in  the  Vosges,  (97)  and  with 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  remained  for  a  considerable 
time.    From  that  country  he  went  to   Bavaria  to 
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preach  tl^e  Gospel,  witbo^it  att^hing  birtself  toiiny 
see  9S  bishop.  (98)  Heippe^iog  to  be  o»  i^^e 
ocQitsvin  ne^^r  the  Rbbe,  ^rs^r4  bApti;96d  Qdilia  the 
in£int  daughter  of  the  duke  Etico  or  AtticiUs,  who, 
hairing  bee«  born  \A\ni%  became  giftecl  Hith  sight, 
through  the  prjiyers  of  Erarcl,  in  tbe  very  act  of  her 
haptism.  (99;  After  this  he  returned  to  Bavam, 
and  stopped  at  Ratisbon,  wherf ,  after  havix>g  led  a 
most  holy  life  and  wrought  many  mir^^ples,  he  terOii- 
nated  his  earthly  career  on  an  8th  of  Janyary.  ( 1 00) 
This  saint  was  canonized  hj  Pope  Leo  IX.,  in  iOSS- 

(87)  See  sbo^e.  Not.  69.  (88)  Beury,  i.  39.  §y  4$. 

(89)  Se¥eial  writers  aasert^  that  HUdulph  of  Treves  tourished 
in  the  seventh  centiuy,  mid  died  very  old  in  707.  Yet  Baronias 
apd  others,  who  are  foUowed  by  Colgs^  (4 J*  SS,  p*  36.  ^f^) 
pleice  him  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth,.  MabUlon  maintains, 
{Anndk  &c,  at  A.  667.)  thitft  he  was  before  the  tin^esx^  Charles 
jKfartelf  that  is,  before  714« 

(90)  la  some  Lives  of  St«  Hildulph  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Nerviah^  Nerviorum  olaror  (»rtu>s  genere.  (See  Bollandus  at  St. 
Erard,  B  Januari^f  and  Colgan  AA.  SS.  p.  37.)  The  N^ervii 
were  a  jj^ple  of  Belgium,  inhabiting  the  country  about  Tournay, 
pr,  as  some  think,  JEJaynauh.  In  one  of  those  Lives  Bollandus 
found  Nvsmiorum,  instead  of  Nerviorum,  and  thought  it  might 
have  been  a  mistsike  fax  Hioerniorufn,  U  e.  Hihemorum.  But  ac* 
cording  tp  a  Life  piblisbe4  m  tl>e  Acta  Ben.  Sec.  3.  Part.  %  ilil- ' 
dulph,  Qr,  as  there  calie4»  Hjdulj^  wa9  a  native  of  Bavari^,  nm^ 
bom  at  Ralasbon*  Xbia  is,  I  am  sure,  a  mistake  founded  on  ^ 
false  supqposition  that  St.  Erard,  who  in  said  Life  is  lepresented 
as  a  brother  of  his,  was  a  native  of  that  city.  For  his  Irish  origin 
we  haye»  besides  the  Li&  of  St  Flprentius,  the  ay^or  of  wl^^ 
in  an  probability  alluded  tp  the  Hildulph  of  Trev^,  tiiso  Lives. of 
St.  Eraid,  an  Office  of  this  saint  from  the  Breviary  «f  Katfi- 
bon,  and  s<Hne  German  historians  qpot^d  by  Ccdgan,  AA*  S8.  fi. 
38.  If  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  hisxxriginal  name  fva%  I^fuie 
nsLj^HAdufoip  Hidiif. 

(91)  That  Hildulph  jof  Treves  and  Erard  wer^  bcQth^  is  past- 
tively  stated  in  the  l^ve?  ofEkard,  QjSpe,  ^c.  «aen|ioiied  in  ib» 
precedii^e;  nate» . 
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(92)  Mabillon  observes,  (AnnaL  ui.  A67K)  tbat  an  IShmr 
hard  or  Erhnd  was  said  to  have  been  brother  to  Hildidfdi^  and 
elsewhere  {ib.  ad.  A^  667.)  that  he  was  perhgpi  the  oaoie  m 
Erard  bishop  of  Ratisbon.  Everhard,  the  supposed  brother  ef 
Hildulphy  was  the  first  abbot  of  Ebersbeim  near  firliftwtnil  fe 
Alsace,  a  monastery  founded  by  Duke  Etico  or  Attieu^^  ^hm  if 
St  Odilia,  some  time  it  seems  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh 
century.  Ebersheim  is  supposed  to  have  gdC  its  MnM  fssns  lisb 
Ertiard  or  £berhard»  as  if  it  meant  the  mamtiim  ^  SMk^i^ 
(Mabillon,  ibj  Another  account  states,  that  EbenlMiai  i^ 
nifies  the  boars  habkatkm^  as  being  the  place  wIms^  SB  wt 
are  told,  a  wild  boar  killed  a  son  of  Dagobert  K.  wha  mil 
brought  to  life  again  by  St.  Arbogast.  That  £rard  «r  ^^Hs*wr 
lived  for  some  time  with  Hildu)ph«  wheft  Mftioed  v^.  the  Vo^oi, 
is  stated  in  two  breviaries  of  Augshuig^  Md  isi  eas  of  Wiqts^ 
burgh ;  {AA.  SS.  p.  32.)  but  noching  is  said  of  their Ivmiig  horn 
brothers.  Nor  is  there  auy  thii^  in  theea  or  ia  Us  liras  iteut 
his  having  been  abbot  of  Ebersheiou  It  is  also  ID  be  obsena4 
that  Erard  of  Ratisbon  is  never  called  Ebtrkard,  aa  appeamfinm 
the  etymologies  of  his  name  given  in  the  documepln,  in  wbiQk.he 
IS  expressly  treated  of.  FWKn  what  has  been  noiw  said»  it  may  te 
eonjectui^,  that,  if  Hildulph  had  a  brothor  named  Ebithmd^ht 
was  different  from  Erard  ef  Radsbolou 

(93)  BoUandus  had  published  three  Lhrea  of  St  Eisnl  at  8 
January,  twa  of  which  have  been  republished  by  Calgan  at  said 
day,  besides  extracts  rdative  to  him  6t>m  breviaries.  He  had 
duree  other  Lives,  thort  one^  which  he  thoi^ght  uanficassaiy  ta 
public.  Hanris  has  (Bishopi  aa  Ardin^)  a  goad  summaiy  af 
Erard*s  Acts;  but  he  ought  not  to  have  cfdled  Consad^a  MonU*' 
jmeUarunh  (a  place  in  Genaany)  one  of  Envd*^  hisgnpheii^ 
Conrad  of  MontpetUen 

(94^)  BoQandus  ( Camm.  pr.  ad  Vii.  S.  Erardi^  B  JmJ  has 
not  undertaken  to  fix  the  times  of  this  saint.  Mabillen  cwnphins 
(Acta  Bm*  Se^.  3.  paH  2.  p.  470.)  that  the  histaiy  of  Ersed,  his 
times,  SiCi  is  equally  oonfused  and  intricate  as  that  of  8t.llfl« 
di^h.  Yet,  ahhoi^  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  inqHinqg 
into  it,  he  must  have  been  inclined  to  thinks  tSbfil  Emrd  hdongjpd 
to  the  sevendft  <»ntury ;  whereas  be  was  of  opinion  that  Hiildtiiph) 
ia  whoae  tim^  Esard  is  gcnesatty  allowed  U^have  livedo  did  jmA 
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survive  the  early  pidrt  of  the  eighth.  (See  Not.  89.)  Calgan 
mabtams,  (Appendix  at  St.  Erard  8  Jan,)  that  Erard  flourish- 
^  in  the  reign  of  Pepin  or  of  Charlemagne,  and  strives  to  an- 
swer the  arguments  to  the  contrary.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  show, 
that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  prooft,  his  replies  are  very 
unsatisfactory. 

(95)  In  the  first  Life  of  Erard,  written  by  one  Paulus  or  Pau- 
lulus  in  the  deVasLth  century,  we  read  {Li\.  c.  1.) ;  "  Erhardus» 
qui  gtbfla  fortis  interpretari  potest,  Narbonensis  gentilitate,  Ner- 
vius  dvilitate,  genere  Scoticus  fiiit."  Instead  o^  Narbonensis  gen- 
tilitatey  alluding  to  his  having  been  of  a  family  settled  at  a  place 
ucalled  Narbon,  some  other  Lives  or  legends,  not  published  by 
Colgan,.have,  "  Ndrbonae  in  Scotia  natus**  Colgan  conjectures 
that  this  place  was  the  same  as  Ardboe  or  Arboein  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  formerly  a  town  of  &ame  note«  I  suspect  that  Narbon  is 
a  corruption  of  Nardach,  that  is,  of  Ardach  or  Ardagh,  where 
Erard  is  said  to  have  been  bishop.  The  N  prefixed  is  a  contrac- 
tion, of  »fl,  off  so  that  Narbonensis  signifies  ofArbon,  and  Nar* 
dachensisy'iS  it  was  the  original  reading,  would  mean  of  Ardagh^  in 
the  same  manner  as  Nendrumensis  means  of  Antrim*  (See  Not. 
187  to  Chap*  viii.)  As  to  Nervius  civilitatey  perhaps  the  author 
intended  to  say,  that  Erard  had  spent  some  time  in  the  territoiy 
of  tho.  Nervii,  (see  above  Not.  90.)  in  which  there  were  some 
Irish  establishments.  In  the  Life  written  by  Conrad  nothing  more 
is  stated  than  tliat  his  country  was  Scotia,  that  is  as  Conrad  ex« 
plains  himself  (cap.  2.)  Ireland,  or  Scotia  major ^  In  some  Ger- 
man calendars,  and  in  two  breviaries  of  Augsburgh  t(^ether  with 
one  of  Wurtzburgh,  he  is  called '  natkme  Scotus.  According  to 
the  breviaiy  of  Ratisbon  he  was  bom  in  the  ancient  Scotia  or 
die  island  of  Ireland ;  Erhardus  inyeteri  Scotia  seu  Hibemia  in^ 
sula  oceani  natus.  Raderus  (Bavaria  Sancta,  Tom.  1.),  Bru- 
nerus  (Rerum  Boicarum  L.  5)y  and  other  German  writers,  quoted 
by  Cplgan  (AA.  SS.  p.  38.  segq.)  agree  on  this  point  that  Erard 
was  not  only  a  Scot  but  a  Scot  of  Ireland.  In  opposition  to  all 
these  testimonies  there  is  no  authority  worth  mentioning  except 
that  of  St.  Hidulf 's  Life  puUished  in  the  Acta  Bened.  (see  Not* 
90.)  in  which  Erard  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Ratisbon.  For 
this  statement  there  is  no  foundation  whatsoever,  unless  it  should 
be  azgued,  that^  because  Erard  spent  the  last  years  of  himself  and 
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died  in  that  city,  it  was  therefore  the  place  of  his  birth.  What 
could  have  induced  so  many  German  writers  of  Erard's  Lives, 
compilers  of  breviaries,  historians,  &c*  to  deprive  their  country 
of  the  honour  of  having  produced  a  saint  ■  so  highly  revered  there 
as  Erard  was,  unless  they  had  incontrovertible  proofe  of  his  hav- 
ing been  bom  elsewhere  ?  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  author  of 
that  Life  of  Hidulf  was  as  wrong  in  making  Erard  a  native  of 
Ratisbon  as  he  was  in  assigning  to  it  the  birth  of  even  Hidulf 
himself.  Bollandus,  having  deeply  studied  this  subject,  states, 
as  the  most  probable  opinion,  that  Erard  was  an  Irishman. 

In  several  of  the  documents  now  mentioned  Erard's  name  is 
q)dled  Erhard,  following  the  genius  of  the  German  language ; 
and  hence  the  author  of  the  first  Life  etymologizes  it  into  gbria 
fortis;  for  J?r,  in  Gaman,  signifies  honour^  and  hardy  or  hart^ 
is  strongs  hard.  Passing  by  this  and  some  other  etymologies  of 
Erhard,  the  real  name  of  the  saint  seems  to  have  been  Erard,  a 
name,  as  Colgan  observes,  not  uncommon  in  Irdand. 

(96)  Besides  the  auth<mty  of  the  breviaiy  of  Ratisbon,  Ra« 
derus,  and  Brunerus,  we  have  for  this  statement  that  ako  of 
Hundius,  Catalog.  Episc.  Ratisbon.  (See  Colgan,  AA.  SS.  p. 

35.  and  39-40.) 

(97)  'Fbast  Life  of  Erard,  L,  1.  cap.  2.  second  Life,  cap.  2. 
Breviaries,  &c.  From  the  circumstance  of  Erard  having  been 
with  Hidulf  in  the  Vosges  it  seems  almost  certain,  that  he  flou'* 
rished  in  the  seventh  century ;  for  this  was,  in  all  probabiliQr,  the 
period,  during  which  Hidulf  retired  to  that  country,  as  appears 
fiom  its  being  stated  on  very  good  authority  that  he  arrived  there 
before  the  death  of  St.  Deodatus  of  Nevers,  who,  as  has  been 
seen,  had  also  retired  to  Alsace,  and  whose  death  is  universally 
allowed  to  have  occurred  about  679.    (See  Colgan  A  A.  SS.  p^ 

36.  Fleuiy,  L.  39.  §.  45.  and  compare  with  Not.  89.)  It  is  said 
in  the  Breviaiy  of  Ratisbon,  that  Erard  went  to  Rome  straight 
from  Ireland;  but  this  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  series  of  his 
transactions,  as  related  in  the  other  documents.  The  journey  to 
Rome  must  have  been  ailer  his  arrival  in  Germany. 

(98)  Several  writers  have  called  Erard  bishop  of  Ratisbon. 
This  is  denied  by  Hundius,  Raderus,  and  others,  although  they 
allow  that  he  spent  a  good  part  of  his  time  in  that  city  and  died 
there.    Mabillon  observes,  (Acta  Ben.  Sec.  S.  part  2.  p.  470.) 
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Mt  £fii8%  tame  doei  iiDt  ttppMrin  tiM  «ittiliffet>  of  the  bJN 
rittfw  of  BMiifcdiiy  «nd  that  it »«  motalcei&iiiflfce  Um  faisixip  of 
tbtt 006.  As tomgmy ^  Uk bmiig:k«^  bofaop  #f  fViMigiBor 
of  Tto^6t>  it  u  bbt  worth  oiHniiiiii|j|  tti. 

(S9)  AccoltfogtDOJaooifeoeaoteHididf  >^ 
>  taflnu^  Odilil^  01^  IS  better  known)  Sl  Odifia.  Bo  diiB  «■ 
ft^rnqr,  we  hwo  loe another  ve^otncNig  aigunietttto  thow^  that 
SiOvdl  iMd  befoite  the  times  bf  idng  Pephiv  OoUanduB  states 
{OMmeta.  ^&b.  at  Sl^.  JEroref)  that  Etico  was  tho'son  of  Leodesras 
and  grandson  of  Erohinoald,  (the  mayor  of  (the  pahioe  and  friend 
of  St.  i^ui«qr)  who  died  about  €60.  Edoo  manied  Beraroinda 
darkq^  tte  idgn  of  Childeric,  that  is,  Childeric  the  second,  king 
of  Aiistrana  and  afterwards  of  all  Enance,  who  was  killed  in  67S. 
(JSeeMr^,  %b.  at  €hUderie  IL)  This  king  had  made  Etico  ddre 
of  Gomiaxrir,  who  accordingly  resided  at  Ehenheim  and  Hohembiii^. 
St.  Odilia  his  daughter  was  the  person  baptized  by  St.  Enud  and 
St  Hidulf.  Vroin  these  droomstanoes  Bollandos  justly  concludes, 
that  thisliaptism,  &c.  were  prior  to  the  times.af  king  Pepin  and 
'Charlemagne. 

I  (100)  A  A.  SS.  p.  35.  The  Breviary  of  Rati^on  andHun^ 
dius  state,  that  he  died  during  the  reign  of  Pepin  father  of  ESnile- 
magne ;  but  thfo  cannot  agree  with  other  ciroumStanOBS,  pBXtkni- 
larty'the  baptittn  of  Odilia,  not  long  aHer  whieh  his  death  oooumd. 
Pair's  reign  did  not  begin  until  751,  whife,  on  the  othsr  hand^ 
the  bkth  of  Odilili  was  not  later  than  about  760.  Thenfoieim 
stead  isiking  Pepin,  I  think  we  riiould  say,  Pctpin  magror.oT^tht 
palaice,  Pepb  Heristall,  who  had  held  that  office  from  isbeutfiaB 
until  714,  and  was  the  father  of  another  Charles,  i.  t.  Ghadcs 
Martd.  It  h  right  to  observe,  that  this  Pepin  had  governed  Aho- 
tcasia  with  almost  sovereign  authoriQr  since  about  680.  <Sae 
AbregSy  &c  at  Thierry  III.) 

§•  viii«  Whatever  difference  of  opinioiifi  theve 
may  be  in  regard  to  Uildiilph  or  Hidulf  hawing 
been  a  brother  of  Erard,  there  is  scarcely  any  asttd 
his  having  bad  a  brother  called  by  foreign  wiitera 
Albert.  Tlie  names  of  the  two  brothers  St*  £rard 
and  St.  Albert  (tOl)  go  hand  in  hand  together,  and 
the  latter  is  not  less  constantly  «tated  to  have  been  a 


native  ^  Irelft»d.  His  real  name  wm  probably  wfiAe^ 
(loa)  ^d  he  is  gdneraUy  slaid  to  have  bben,  priofr 
to  fitting  'his  cooiittyi  arobbtsfaop  of  Catbd,  which 
mtist  be  understood  ks  to  his  hahriog  beeh  bfibop  of 
Idoily.  (109)     It  is  stated)  thst  be  left  Irehnd,  toge» 
ther  with  Erard  and  others,  iind  that  he  accompa^ 
nied  him  to  Germany^  ^whence  they  tire  said  to  have 
gone  to  Rome.  (104)     Having  remained  there  some 
timci  Att>ert,    on  Erard's  retCitMng  to  G^frfnafiy, 
oontiniuiiig  Us  pilgrimage  proceeded  «o  Jelmsaietn^ 
lirticre  GillapakicK^  <6ne  of  his  cotapftmoB»»  died% 
How  long  he  stayed  there  we  are  Yiot  iiifbFmed% 
Returning  t6  Germany  he  lost  J<^n,  anblfabr  of  hik 
followers,  a*  Salteburg,  alnd  oh  srnving  at  Ratisboa 
found  tlmt  £rard  had^  ^ome  shoft  titne  b^fbjre,  d«* 
parted  this  Kfe.     Not  wishing  to  soHtve  hfan  he 
prayed  to  God  to  take  him  out  of  this  world  ;  and 
his  petition  was  listened  to  soon  after.     Albdrt's  i^ 
mains  were  deposited  at  Ratisbon  in  a  tomb,  06ly 
seven  feet  distant  from  that  of  his  brottefr  £raid% 

To  the  times  of  Pepin  HerTstftU^  during  whoite 
mayoralty  the  saints  now  treated  of  ^96em  to  have 
iourished,  bdonged  to  St.  'Wiro,  of  Whosis  having 
been  a  native  of  Ireland  I  find  no  reason  to  doilbt« 
(105)  Even  the  Iristf  family^  of  whi^  he  Wtts  a 
member,  is  mentioned ;  for  he  i^  stated  (o  have 
bten  4be  son  of  Ccian,  son  of  Lugid,  •&€•  of  «n  an- 
cirat  family  settled  in  Gbfcobtebhin,  (in  the  now 
county  of  Ckre)  and  that,  from  whieh  was  sprung 
St.  Setain  of  Iimiscatthy.  U06)  Wiit>  ts  said  to 
have  tfavelled  to  Rome  and  to  have  be«^  there  coin- 
storated  bishop.  It  is  added,  that  on  his  return  to 
I<t^and  he  governed  for  a  time  some  see  (107)  which 
he  iftemards  reagned  for  this  purpose  of  leading  a 
more  faired  life.  He  went  tb  fVance,  where  h^ 
"Ms  most  grabioady  received  by  Pepin  HeriiSitftU» 
()08^  who  held  him  in  great  venei^tion  and  used  to 
confess  to  him  barefoot.  Pepin  assigned  to  hit»  a 
at  Mom  Beirij  nov^  Odme-berg  in  the 
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diocese  of  Liege.  This  was  the  place  where  St. 
Wiro  died  on  an  8th  of  May ;  (109)  but  in  con- 
sequence of  its  collegiate  church  having  been  trans- 
jferred  to  Ruremond,  the  saint's  remains  were  re- 
moved hither  in  part,  and  hence  he  is  often  called 
St.  Wiro  of  Ruremond,  while  another  part  of  them 
was  preserved  at  Utrecht.  (110) 

(101)  Colgan  treats  of  St.  Albert  also  at  8  Januarjr,  not  because 
he  knew  what  was  the  day  €^  his  death,  or  even  what  day  his  me* 
moiy  was  revered,  but  on  account  of  its  being  assigned  for  St.  Erardy 
with  whom  the  German  writers  usually  associate  St.  Albert,  joining 
them  together  in  their  inquiries  into  the  history  of  these  two  holy 
brothers.  Of  those  writers  Conrad  is  the  only  one^  who  making 
mention  (Life  of  St.  Erard,  cap.  2.)  of  Albert,  whom  he  calls 
Adalbert,  seems  to  speak  of  him  as  not  having  been  a  brotha*  of 
Eraid.  Colgan  had  no  Life  of  this  saint,  but  has  endeavoured  to 
make  up  his  Acts  as  well  as  he  could. 

(102)  This  conjecture  of  Colgan  is  indeed  not  improbable* 
Albert  was  a  name  weU  known  in  Germany,  and  the  transition  to 
it  from  Ailbe,  a  name  to  which  the  Germans  were  not  accustomed^ 
was  easy  and  natural.  We  find  similar  inflections  in  the  names  of 
several  Irish  saints  and  teachers,  who  in  old  times  resorted  to  th^ 
Continent. 

(103)  The  passages  of  various  authors,  who  agree  in  calling  Al- 
bert archbishop,  or,  at  least,  bishop  of  Cashel,  may  be  seen  in 
Colgan  at  Albert.  But,  as  he  remarks,  there  was  neither  an  arch-' 
bishop  nor  bishop  of  Cashel  in  Albert's  times,  supposing  him  to  have 
tanrished  even  as  late  as  the  eighth  centuiy.  He  therefore  con* 
jectures,  that  Albert  or  Ailbe  might  have  been  originaUy  caUed 
archbishop  of  Munster,  and,  if  so,  that  his  see  was  Emly,  the 
^diates  of  which  were  sometimes  called  archbishops.  ( See  Not. 
97*  to  Chap.  XVII.) '  In  this  h3^tbesis  Albert  or  Aiibe  would 
have  been  Ailbe  the  second  of  that  see.  He  might  have  been  there 
between  Conang  O'Daithil,  who  died  in  661,  (see  ib.)  and  Conan 
mail  McCarthy,  who  died  in  707.  But  as  Cashel  became  in  later 
times  the  metropoUtical  see  of  Munster,  the  writers  referred  to  sup- 
posed that  Albert  had  been  archbishop  there. 

(104*)  Conrad  says  (Life  ofErardj  cap.  2.)  that  Albert  went 
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with  Erard  from  the  Vosges  to  Bavaria,  and  Roderus  states  that 
Albert  did  not  go  to  Rome  imtil  afber  he  had  spent  some  time  in 
Germany.  (Compare  TUfith  Not  97.) 

(105)  The  Bollandists  have  St.  Wiro  at  8  May.  BoIIandus, 
who  wrote  the  prefixed  commentary  was  inclieed  to  think  that  he 
might  have  been  a  native  of  North  Britain  rather  than  of  Ireland. 
But  in  the  Life,  published  by  his  continuators,  the  island  Scotia, 
that  is  Ireland,  is  expressly  called  Wiro's  country;  "  Scotia  uber 
sanctorum  patrum  insula ;"  and  we  find  it  again  called  an  island, 
er.  c.  in  the  words,  **  apud  incolas  ejusdem  ihsulae**  It  is  there 
said  that  he  imitated  Patrick,  Cuthbert,  and  Columba,  the  pil- 
lars of  his  country.  And  what  still  more  proves  this  point,  we 
find  a  bishop  Wiro  in  various  old  Irish  documents  and  calen- 
dars, who  was  in  all  appearance  the  same  as  the  St.  Wiro  known  in 
the  continent.  {See  AA.  SS.  p.5if2)  Mr.  Lingardsays,  (v^wg*/' 
S.  Churchy  ch.  13.  Not.  12.)  that  Alcuin  in  the  poem,  De  Pont, 
Ebor.  V.  I04f5.  calls  Wiro  an  Anglo-Saxon.  Now  in  said  poem^ 
which,  by  the  bye,  was  not  written  by  Alcuin  (see  Not,  12  to 
Chap,  III.)  there  is  not  a  word  about  Wiro  at  that  verse,  nor,  as 
far  as  I  can  find,  in  any  other  part  of  it. 

(106)  AA.  SS.  ib. 

(107)  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  state  of  Ireland  in  Wiro's  times,  that  he  was  bishop  of  Dublin. 
Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  Dublin  had  no  bishops  in  those  days.  Fo- 
reigners were  very  apt,  since  Dublin  became  the  capital  of  Ireland, 
to  assign  to  it  some  of  our  bishops  that  had  removed  to  the  Con- 
tinent, of  whose  real  sees  they  had  no  account. 

(108)  See  BoUandus  at  St,  Wiro,  As  Pepin  was  not  invested 
with  great  power  until  about  680,  (see  Not.  100)  Wiro's  arrival 
in  France  must  have  been  later  than  this  year. 

(109)  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Harris  says  (Bishops 
of  Dublin,  at  St,  Wiro)  that  he  died  in  650.  He  took  this  date 
from  a  marginal  note  in  Surius ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  much  too 
early  one,  as  appears  from  the  preceding  note.  Many  of  the  dates 
marked  in  Surius's  edition  of  the  Lives  of  Saints  are  merely  con- 
jectural. 

(110)  Bollandus,  loc*  cit, 

§.  IX.  We  read  in  the  chronicle  of  Marianus  Sco- 
tus,  at  the  years  674,  and  675,  that  Ireland  was 
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then  full  of  holy  men,  and  that  St.  Dysibod,  hav- 
ing  given  up  his  episcopal  functions,  went,  accom- 
panied by  several  persons,  from  Ireland  to  Germany. 
(Ill)  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  noble  family,  and 
gifted  with  great  genius.  Having  been  raised  to  the 
episcopacy,  and  officiated  as  bishop  for  some  years, 
he  left  his  own  country,  Ireland,  and  after  ten  years 
peregrination  and  preaching,  stopped  in  the  diocese 
of  Mentz.  There,  together  with  three  companions, 
he  erected  a  habitation  and  an  oratory  on  the,  side  of 
a  mountain.  Several  persons  flocking  to  him,  par- 
ticularly Benedictine  monks,  a  monastery  was  estab- 
lished there,  (U2)  in  which  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
was  observed.  Dysibod  did  not  embrace  it  himself, 
as  he  led  a  stricter  life  than  it  required.  Yet  the 
monks  refused  to  submit  to  any  other  person  but  him 
as  their  abbot.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  8 1st 
year  of  his  age,  on  an  8th  of  July.  (113) 

About  the  same  time  that  St.  Dysibod  went  to 
Germany  there  was  living  in  the  territory  of  Rouen 
an  Irish  monk,  named  Sidonias  (Sedna),  who  formed 
a  monastery  on  some  ground  granted  to  him  by 
Theodoric,  or  Thierry  III.  king  of  Burgundy  and 
Neustria.  He  went  afterwards  to  Rome  with  St. 
Audeon  or  Ouen,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  in  the  year 
677-  Sidonius  died  on  a  14th  of  September,  at 
which  day  his  name  is  marked  in  the  calendars.  His 
monastery  became,  in  course  of  time,  a  cell  belong- 
ing to  the  house  of  Fontanelles,  and  the  adjoining 
village  of  St.  Saens  has  been  called  from  his  name. 

014) 

(111)  "  Hibernia  insula  Sanctis  viris  plena  habetur;  3e  qua 
beatus  pater  noster  Dysibodius,  episcopatu  abdicate,  cum  plerisque 
sociis  egressus  hunc  locum  inhabitavit,  et  divinis  laudibus  hie  se  a 
fidelibus  venerari  apud  Deum  promeruit."  Mabillon  observeg 
(Annal.  Ben.  ad.  674.)  that  what  is  here  said  of  Dysibod  was  per- 
haps inserted  by  Dodechin  the  continuator  of  Marianus*  chronicle. 
This  seems  very  probable ;  for  Dodechin  was  abbot  of  the  monas. 
tcry  of  St.  Dysibod,  and  could  have  used  the  phrases^  our  blessed 
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Jathevy  thisplace^  apdkere,  with  greater  propriety  than  Mananus, 
who  did  not  belong  to  that  establishment,  although  he  spent  his 
]astyear»  not  far  from  it,  as  it  was  in  the  diocese  of  Mentz.  Tlie 
Life  of  St.  Dysibod,  which  Surius  luis  at  8  July,  was  written  by 
the  abbess  St.  Hildegardis,  and  as  if  by  revelation,  in  the  year 
1 1 70.     Much  of  it  is  mere  common  place  narrative. 

(112)  Mabillon  states  ( ^izno/.  Ben,  ad  A.  67l>)  that  this  mo- 
nastery was  in  the  diocese  of  Mentz,  and  county  of  Spanheim,  one 
mile  distant  from  the  monastery  of  Spanheim,  and  two  from,  that 
of  Creutznac. 

(lis)  Mabillon  observes,  fib. J  that,  according  to  the  martyr- 
ology  of  Rabanusa  the  Natalis  of  St.  Dysibod  was  celebrated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mentz  on  the  6th  of  September.  Ra- 
banus,  he  adds,  calls  him  simply  a  confessor,  without  adding  the 
title  of  bishop.  But  his  being  represented  as  such  in  the  chroni- 
cle of  Marianus  is  a  good  reason  for  believing  that  he  really  was 
so.  As  to  the  story  of  his  having  been  bishop  of  DubUn,  it  ap- 
pears no  where  except  in  WOson^s  Anglican  martyrology.  What 
has  been  remarked  concerning  St.  Wiro  {Nat.  107)  is  applicable 
to  this  case.  We  may  also  p-ass  by  Dysibod's  having  been  author 
of  a  tract  attributed  to  him  by  Dempster.  (See  Ware  and  Harris, 
Writers  at  Disibod.) 

(114)  See  Mabillon  {ib.)  and  compare  with  Fleury,  L.  39.  J. 
54.. 

§.  X.  The  celebrated  bishop  and  martyr  St  Kih'an 
the  apostle  of  Franconia,  flourished  in  these  times. 
(115)  That  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland  is  universally 
adnaitted;  (116)  but  we  have  no  account  of  the 
part  of  it,  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was  of  an 
illustrious  family^  and,  having  embraced  the  monastic 
life,  (117)  is  said  to  have  governed  some  monastery, 
of  which,  however,  I  do  not  find  any  particular 
mention.  Having  distinguished  himself  by  his 
sanctity  and  great  ecclesiastical  learning,  he  ivas 
raised  to  the  priesthood,  and  afterwards  to  the  epis- 
copacy. (118)  Notwithstanding  his  being  very 
much  beloved  by  his  clergy  and  people,  a  wish  for 
attaining  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  induced  him 
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to  visit  foreign  parts,  and  accordingly  taking  with 
him  some  companions,  among  whom  are  named 
Coloman(l]9)  a  priest  and  Totnan  a  deacon,  he 
went  over  to  the  continent  and  proceeded  on  his 
.  journey  until  he  arrived  at  Wurtzburg  in  Franconia. 
Liking  the  situation,  he  determined  on  fixing  his 
abode  there  s;  but,  being  anxious  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  people  of  that,  country,  who  were  still 
pagans,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Holy 
see  for  permission  to  do  so,  hoping  that  the  then 
PopCj  John  V,  would  not  refuse  it  to  him.  (120) 
On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  found  that  John  was  dead, 
but  was  very  kindly  received  by  his  successor  Conon* 
This  occurred  either  late  in  the  year  686,  or  early  in 
687.  (121)  Conon  finding  him  well  qualified  for 
the  mission  both  by  the  purity  of  his  faith  and  his 
learning,  gave  him  every  requisite  faculty  for  that 
purpose.  (1 22)  Kilian  then  returned  to  Wnrtaburg,  , 
accompanied  by  Coloman  and  Totnan,  who  assisted 
him  in  his  apostolical  exertions.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  convert  and  baptize  Gozberti,  duke  of 
that  country,  whose  conversion  was  followed  by  that  , 
of  a  great  number  of  his  subjects.  Geilana,  to  whom 
Gozbert  was  married,  had  been  the  wife  of  hi»^ 
brother.  Although  Kilian  disapproved  of  his  keep- 
ing her  as  his  wife,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  be 
silent  on  this  point,  until  Gozbert  should  be  well 
confirmed  in  the  Christian  faith.  The  time  being 
come  when  Kilian  found  the  duke  fit  for  receiving 
further  instruction,  he  told  him  that  bne  thing  was 
still  requisite  for  his  being  quite  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God,  viz.  that  he  should  part  with  Geilana^ 
whereas  their  marriage  was  unlawful.  Gozbeit 
answered,  that  this  was  the  most  difficult  point  as  yet 
proposed  to  him  by  Kilian  }  but  that,  as  he  had  al- 
ready renounced  many  things  for  the  love  of  God, 
he  would  also  quit  Geilana,  although  she  was  very 
dear  to  him ;  adding  however,  that,  being  then  hur« 
ried  to  proceed  on  a  military  expedition,  be  should 
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defer  until  his  return  the  arrangement  and  execution 
of  hisdesigm  After  his  departure  Geilana,  who  was 
informed  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
Kilian,  became  determined  on  revenge,  and  seizing 
on  a  convenient  opportunity  sent  at  night  one  of  her 
men  {1^3)  to  put  him  and  his  companions  to  death. 
Kilian,  (yoloman,  and  Totnan  were  singing  the 
praises  of  the  Lord,  when  the  assassin  arrived. 
They  made  no  resistance,  Kilian  exhorting  his  bre- 
thren to  receive  the  wished  for  crown  of  martyrdom, 
and  were  immediately  beheaded.  During  the  same 
night  their  remains  were  hastily  thrown  into  the 
ground,  together  with  their  clothes  and  pontifical 
ornaments,  the  sacred  books,  cross,  &c.  This  mar- 
tyrdom occurred  in '689  on  the  8th  of  July,  at  which 
day  the  names  of  St.  Kilian  and  his  companions  are 
marked  in  the  Roman  and  other  martyrologies,  and 
Kilian  is  particularly  revered  at  Wurtzburg  as  its 
patron  saint.  (124) 

When  Gozbert  returned  to  Wurtzburg,  he  inquired 
fior  the  servants  of  God.  Geilana  said  that  she  did 
not  know  what  was  become  of  them.  But  the 
whole  matter  was  soon  discovered  ;  for  the  assassin, 
running  about  in  all  directions,  complained  that 
Kilian  was  burning  him  with  a  dreadful  fire.  Gos- 
bert,  calling  together  his  Christian  subjects,  asked  of 
them  how  that  unhappy  man  should  be  treated.  A 
person  present  at  the  meeting,  who  had  been 
suborned  by  Geilana,  proposed  that  he  should  be  left 
at  liberty,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  whether  the 
God  of  the  Christians  would  avenge  the  death  of 
the  martyr,  which  if  he  do  not,  we  will,  said  this 
wiseacre,  worship  the  great  Diana  as  our  forefathers 
have  done.  This  proposal  was  agreed  to ;  and  the 
assassin,  being  let  loose,  got  into  a  phrenzy  and  tore 
himself  with  his  teeth  until  he  expired.  It  is  added 
that  Geilana  was  seized  with  ail  evil  spirit,  which 
tormented  her  so  much,  that  she  died  soon  after. 
The  remains  of  the  holy  martyrs  were  found  in  752 
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(125)  by  St.  Burchard,  bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  and 
removed  by  him  to  a  great  church,  which  he  had 
erected  in  that  city. 

(115)  Canisius  has  published  (Antiq.  lect.  Tom.  4.  oZ.  Tom,  3. 
part.  1.)  two  Lives  of  St.  Kilian ;  one  rather  large,  the  author  of 
which  he  conjectured  to  be  Egilward  a  monk  of.  St  Burdiard-s 
monastery  near  Wurtzburg,  who  lived,  according  to  some  writers, 
in  the  11th  centuiy ;  the  other  shorter,  but  more  exact,  by.an 
unknown  author.  Thp  former  is  also  in  Surius  (at  8  July) 
and  has  been  republished  by  Messingham  (FlorUegiumy  &c.)  and 
others;  the  latter  was  preferred  for  republication  in  the  Acta 
Bened,  Sec,  2.  p.  991'  particularly  as  various,  interpolations  have 
been  foisted  into  the  larger  one. 

(116)  It  would  be  useless  to  collect  the  many  testimonies,  that 
might  be  adduced  on  this  point.  In  the  large  Life  Kilian's  coun« 
try  is  thus  described ;  <<  Scotia,  quae  et  Hibernia  dicitur,  insula 
est  maris  oceani,  foecunda  quidam  glebis,  sed  sancdssimis  darior 
viris ;  ex  quibus  Columbano  gaudet  Italia,  Gallo.  ditator  Aleman- 
nia,  Kiliano  Teutonica  nobiHtatur  Franda."  Rabanus  and  Not- 
ker,  in  their  martyrologies,  ^y  that  he  came  from  Hibernia  Scot" 
orum  insula  ;  Marianus  Scotus  has  Hibernia  insula.  These  and 
other  passages  to  the  same  purpose,  such  as  from  Bdlarmine, 
Serarius,  &c.  may  be  seen  in  Messingham,  Fhril.  p>  324.  seqq. 
Among  the  more  modem  writers  it  is  suffident.  to  mention  Mabil- 
lon  and  Heury. 

(117)  It  is  said  in  St.  Kilian's  Office  in  the  Benedictine  bre- 
viary, that  the  monastery  in  which  he  professed  the  monastic 
rule  was  thajt  of  Hy.  Trithemius  also  calls  him  a  monk  of  ^Hy, 
monachus  Huensis  in  Hibernia  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  only  con- 
jectural. According  to  the  large  Life  Kilian  ~could  not  have  be^i 
a  ntonk  of  Hy ;  for  it  is  stated  that  be  became  superior  of  the 
very  monastery,  in  which  he  had  made  his  profession.  Now  it  it 
well  known  that  he  was  never  ab^t  of  Hy.  Trithemius*  mean- 
ing was  perhaps,  that  Kilian  belonged  to  the  order  of  Hy,  al- 
though living  in  Jreland.  It  is  odd,  that  Burke  (Office  of  St. 
Kilian  J  makes  him  a  Benedictine,  which,  omitting  other  observa- 
tions, he  could  not  have  been,  wer^  he  d  the  order  of  Hy. 

(1 1,8)  According-to  the  short  Life  Kilian  was  a  bishop  before  he 
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left  Ireland  And  in  an  old  chronicle,  quoted  by  the  abbot  Tha- 
daeus  of  Ratisbon  (see  Messingham,  FlorU.  p,  324,)  he  is  spoken 
of  as  a  bishop,  prior  to  his  setting  out  for  the  Continent.  This 
statement  has  been  followed  by  Fleury,  L.  40.  {.  38.  But,  as 
will  be  seen  lower  down,  other  accounts  rejH'esent  him  as  having 
been  consecrated  bishop  at  Rome. 

(119)  In  some  documents,  relative  to  St.  Kilian,  Coloman  is 
erroneously  called  CdlonaU 

(120)  At  this  part  of  KiMan's  transactions  the  author  of  the 
large  Life,  or  rather  some  interpolater,  introduces  the  fable  of 
Ireland  having  been  under  an  apostolical  censure  on  account  of 
the  Pelagian  heresy,  and  accordingly  of  the  necessity  Kilian  was 
under  of  going  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  being  absolved  from 
it.     To  what  has  been  already  observed  on  this  subject  {NoU 
95  to  (^hap,  XV.).    I  shall  here  add,  that  there  is  not  the  least 
allusion  to  such  a  censure  in  the  other  and  more  correct  Life 
of  Salian ;  nor  among  the  old  authors,  ex.  c.  Rabanus,  Notker, 
Marianus,  Scotus,  &c.  some  of  whom  mention  his  having  got  per- 
mission to  preach  from  the  Holy  see,  is  there  a  word  about  thi§ 
story  of  Irish  Pelagianism.     Nothing  relative  to  any  general  cen- 
sure or  interdict  laid  upon  Ireland  appears  in  Bede,  and  the  only 
charge  brought  forward,  yet  still  unaccompanied  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal censure,  against  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Irish  people, 
was  on  the  ground  of  their  Paschal  and  tonsural  observances. 
How  could  the  people  or  clergy  of  Ireland  be  supposed  to  lie  un- 
der an  interdict,  while  such  crowds  of  Irishmen  were,  as  was  well 
known  at  Rome,  instructing  the  continental  nations  j  while  Fur- 
sey,  Foillan,  Livinus,  Arbogast,  Florentius,  Wiro,  &c.  preached 
tlie  Gospel  to  them  without  any  previous  absolution  from  censures  ? 
National  interdicts,  or  general  censures  of  the  kind  alluded  to, 
were  scarcely  known  at  that  period ;  nor  is  there  any  historian  or 
canonist,  who,  in  his  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  interdicts,  has  ever 
alleged  this  pretended  Irish  one  as  a  specimen  of  them.     (See 
Fleury  InstU.  au  Droit,  8fc.  Part.  3.  ckfip.  21:)    I  shall  waste  no 
further  time  on  this  silly  fable,  except  to  observe  that  the  pas- 
sage, in  which  it  is  contained,  is  to  all  appearance  an  interpola- 

tion. 

(121)  The  death  of  John  V.  and  the  accession  of  Conon  have 
been  assigned  by  some  writers  to  687 ;  but  Pagi  (Critica,  8^c,  ad 
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A.  687* )  maintains  that  John  died  in  686,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Conon  in  the  same  year  on  the  21st  of  October. 

(122)  In  the  large  Life  it  is  said  that  Conon  raised  Kilian  to  the 
prelacy,  in  praesuLattts  officium  constituit ;  so  that  he  might  eif- 
ercise  functions  peculiar  to  bishops.  The  author's  meaning  seems 
indeed  to  be,  that  Kilian  was  consecrated  bishop  by  Conon,  and 
so  it  has  been  understood  by  several  writers.  This  is  very  proba- 
bly a  mistake,  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  Kilian  having  re- 
ceived from  the  Pope  certain  extraordinary  powers,  with  which 
bishops  are  not  usually  invested,  such  as  that  of  erecting  episco- 
pal sees,  and  other  privileges  requisite  in  the  case  of  a  new  mis- 
sion, such  in  short  as  those  which  Gregory  the  great  had  gi]^ed 
to  Augustin  towards  the  formation  of  churches  in  England.  His 
having  obtained  such  privileges  at  Rome  might  have  easily  led 
to  the  supposition,  that  it  was  there  also  that  he  was  consecrated. 
But  we  have  better  authority  for  believing,  that  Kilian  was  a  bishop 
before  he  left  Ireland.  (See  Not.  118.) 

(123)  Some  accounts  state,  that  Geilana  sent  two  assassins. 
This  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that 
Kabanus  and  Notker,  in  opposition  to  every  other  account,  attri- 
bute the  order  for  murdering  Kilian,  &c.  to  Gozbert. 

(124)  Although  St.  Kilian  is  called  the  patron  ,of  Wurtzbuig, 
Mabillon,  {at  Kilian*s  Life,  Acta  Ben.  Sec.  2.)  Fleuiy,  (X.  40.  §. 
38)  and  Basnage  (Preface  to  Kilian's  Acts  in  his  edition  of  Canisius, 
Tom,  3.  Part.  1.)  deny  that  he  was  bishop  of  that  city,  as  its  see 
was  not  established  until  many  years  later  in  the  eighth  centuiy. 
'Colgan  had  said  (A A.  SS.  p.  331.)  that,  although  he  was  bishop 
of  all  Franconia,  he  was  not  of  Wurtzburg.  Yet  Marianus 
Scotus  (ad..  A.  687)  expressly  calls  him  bishop  of  JVurtzhurg,  and 
so  he  is  named  in  the  chronicles  of  Sigebert  and  Rh^ino,  and  by 
many  other  writers,  som6  of  whom,  ex.  c.  Notker,  add  that  he  was 
its  first  bishop.  This  question  is  easily  settled ;  for  it  is  not  doubted 
by  any  one,  that  Kilian  was  a  bishop,  nor  that,  although  he 
preached  and  exercised  episcopal  functions  throughout  Franconia, 
his  chief  residence  was  at  Wurtzburg.  He  was  not  indeed  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  any  bishop  there ;  whereas  from  the  time  of 
hi<$  martyrdom  about  fifty  years  elapsed  until  St.  Burchard  was 
appointed  bishop  of  that  city.  But  had  this  interval  not  taken 
place;  and  if  there  had  been  a  bishop  fixed  there  immediately 
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after  the  martyrdom,  Kilian  would  have  been  universally  called 
bishop  of  Wurtzburg  and  its  first  bishop.  What  is  the  reason  why 
some  old  sees  are  considered  as  fixed  and  r^ular  in  preferences  to 
places,  in  which  bishops  have  presided  ?  It  is  no  other  than  that 
in  the  former  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
bishops,  which  was  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  latter.  The 
question  therefore  is  one  of  mere  words,  and  it  is  an  affectation  of 
canonistical  precision  to  say,  that  St.  KiUan  was  not  bishop  of 
Wurtzburg.  He  lived  there  not  as  a  hermit  or  in  a  retired  manner, 
as,  for  instance,  St.  Erard  had  at  Ratisbon,  but  as  a  bishc^  actively 
employed  in  practising  episcopal  duties;  and  this  was  surely 
enough  to  authorize  the  old  writers,  who  treat  of  him,  to  give  him 
the  title  of  bishop  of  Wurtzburg^  and  Jirst  bishop  of  that  see, 
whereas  no  bishop  had  ever  resided  there  before  him.  Serarius 
observes,  ( Notes  to  St  KUiarCs  Life  up,  Messingham,  FlorU,  &c. 
p»  328.)  that  the  ecclesistical  monuments  of  Wurtzburg  point  him 
OMt  as  its  btsh(^,  and  joins  those,  who  call  him  its  Jirst  bishop* 
St.  Kilian  is  spoken  of  as  also  an  author,  but,  I  suspect,  on  weak 
grounds.    (See  Wlu%  and  Harris,  Writers  at  Kilian.) 

(125)  SeePagi,  Critica,  &c.  ad  A.  689.  and  Colgan,  A  A.  SS, 
at  14  Februaiy,  where  he  treats  of  the  translation  of  the  remains 
of  St.  Kilian  and  companions. 

§.xi.  St.  Cataldusor  Cathaldus,  (126)  whose  his- 
tory has  been  already  touched  upon,  (127)  flourished, 
I  believe,  in  these  times,  that  is,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  iseventh  century.  It  has  been  strangely  sup- 
posed that  he  lived  in  the  second  ;  (128)  but  from 
the  accounts,  however  confused  and  mixed  with 
fables,  that  are  given  of  his  transactions,  it  is  evident, 
that  he  must  have  lived  at  a  much  later  period.  As 
to  bis  having  been  a  native  of  Ireland,  there  can  be 
no  question;  (129)  and  Munster  is  mentioned  as 
the  province,  to  which  he  belonged.  (130)  The 
very  town,  in  which  he  was  born,  is  spoken  of;  some 
say  it  was  Raschau,  and  others  Catandum,  (131) 
both  which  in  our  times  can  scarcely  be  guessed  at, 
except  that  they  were,  particularly  the  latter,  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  not  far  distant  from  Lismore. 
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It  is  said  that  his  father  wais  named  Ewhus  (Echu), 
and  his  mother  Achlefina,  or  Athena.     He  studied 
at   Li'smore,  where   after  some  time  he  became  a 
professor.  (132)     His  leetilres  are  stated  to  have 
beeii  attended  by  a  great  number  of  students  from 
various   countries.    (133)      The  times,    in   which 
Cafaldus  was  thus  etiiployed,  cannot,  be   precisely 
ascertained;  biit   they  were   undoubtedly  later  by 
several  yesirs  than  633,  about  which  time  theLismore 
establishment  was  founded  by  '^St.  Carthag.    (134) 
Gataldus,  besides  instructing  others,  edified  them  by 
his  extriaordinary  piety.     He  is  said  to  have  erected 
a  church  at  Lismore  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
mother  of  God.  (135)     It  is  added,  that  some  how 
or  other  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  a  king,  (136) 
who  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon.     The 
king  soon  repeated  of  this  violent  measure,  and,  to 
make  some  amends  for  the  injury  Cataldii's  had  sus- 
tained,  is  stated  to  have  made  him  a  grant  of  a  dis** 
trict,  which  had  belonged  to  a  duke  or   chieftain 
recently  dead,  whose    name  was  Meltridis.  {137) 
This  must  be  understood  with  such  limitations  as 
the  discipline  of  those  times,  particularly  in  the  Irish 
church,  required)  iand  can  mean  no  more   than  that 
the  king  assigned  to  him  some  knd  for  endowing  a 
church  at  Rachau,  of  which  place  Cataldus  was  im- 
mediately appointed  bishop.  (1S8)     This  was   pro- 
bably about  the  year  670.  (1S9)     Having  governed 
that  see  for  some  time  he  is  said  to  have  gone  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and,  on  his  preparing  to 
return  thence  to  Ireland,  to  have  been  admonished 
in  a  vision  to  proceed  to  T^rentum.     According  to 
certain  strange  stoi*ies  he  found,  on  his   arrival   in 
that  city,  almost  all  the  inhabitants  immersed  in 
paganism ;  (1^0)^  but  this  monstrous  assumption  is 
quite  irreconcileable  with  the  times  of  St.  Cajtaldiifi. 
It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  vices,  although  not 
amounting  to  idolatry,  prevailed  there  at  that  petiod, 
in  consequence  of  the  revolutions  and  vicissitudes  of 
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that  country.  (141)  The  saint,  having  landed  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,  cured  ^dm-  his  way  to  it  a 
woman,  who  had  been  deaf  and  dumbt,  and  on  enter- 
ing the  city  relieved  a  man  from  blindness.  He  was 
immediately  taken  notice  of,  and  preaching  to  the 
inhabitants  was  listened  to  with  great  attention. 
Not  long  after  he  was  unanimously  appointed  to  the 
see  of  Tarentum,  which  he  governed  for  many  years 
with  great  wisdom  and  zeal.  The  year  of  his  death 
is  not  known  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  day  was  an 
8th  of  March.  (142)  It  would  be  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  on  the  extraordinary  veneration,  in  which 
this  saint  is  held  at  Tarentum  and  elsewhere,  and  on 
the  great  number  of  miracles,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  wrought  at  his  tomb.  (143)  A  ourioiis  pro- 
phecy relative  to  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  15th  centuiy,  and  the 
times  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon;  the  French  invasion, 
&c.  hsa  been  attributed  to  St.  Cataldus ;  biit  it  is 
evidently  a  forgery  made  up  on  the  occasion  of  thode 
troubles,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  history 
of  tlie  saint.  (144) 

St.  Donatus,  a  brother  of  Cataldus,  is  reckoned 
among  the  bishops  of  Lupiae,  or  Aletium,  n6W 
Lecce,  (145)  a  noble  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
It  is  said,  that  these  holy  brothers  livedtogethef  as 
hermits  for  some  time  near  a  small  town,  now-  called 
San  Cataldo^  (146)  Concerning  St.  Donattis  I  esln 
find  hothinjg  further,  unless  we  should  admit  the 
fiction  of  Dempster  that  he  was  Author  of  one  or 
two  books.  (147) 

(126)  The  name  is  spelled  in  both  these  ways.  The  original 
•amfe^  of  this  saint  was,  as  Colgan  observes,  Caihal,  or  Catkald,  an 
appellation  veiy.  common  in  Ireland^  now  soft^ed  into  Cahal  or 
CahUlw .  According  to  our  pronunciation  of  the  letter  ty  the  old 
Irish  would  not  have  written  Catald. 

,  il27)  Chap.  I.  $.  S.  Colgan,  omitting  the  Cataldias  w  poetical 
Ljfeof  St.  Catalaus  by  Bonavehtare  Moroqi,  has^pcibKalied  (at  8 
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March)  the  prose  Life  in  two  books  by  his  brother  Bartholomew, 
besides  a  short  account  of  him  from  Petrus  de  Natatibus,  and  an 
office  of  St.  Cataldus  from  the  breviaiy  of  Tarentum  or  Taianto. 
Usher  treats  largely  of  this  saint,  Prim,  p.  751.  seqq.  The  ac- 
count given  of  him  by  the  BoUandi^ts  is  at  the  1 0th  of  May,  the 
festival  of  his  Invention  and  Translation, 

(128)  John  Juvenis  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  History  of  Ta- 
rentum, that  Cataldus  was  at  Tarentum  in  the  year  160,  but 
elsewhere  he  places  his  arrival  there  in  166.  According  to  the 
Life  by  Barth.  Maroni  his  entry  into  Tarentum  was  about  170. 
Other  writers  assign  his  times  to  about  500.  (See  Usher,  p.  759, 
and  Colgan,  A  A.  SS.  p.  560.)  Ughelli,  in  his  account  of  St. 
Cataldus,  (Italia  Sacra,  ad  Tarentini  Archiep,)  merely  relates 
the  stories  of  Juvenis  and  Petr.  de  Natalibus.  They  are  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  refutation. 

(129)  Dempster,  wiih  his  usual  effrontery,  pretended  that  Ca- 
taldus was  bom  in  Scotland.  His  lies  and  contradictions  on  this 
subject  have  been  well  exposed  by  Usher  (p.  753.)  and  Colgan 
{AA,  SS*  p.  561.)  The  Bollandists,  while  they  admit  that  every 
drcumstan^  tends  to  show,  that  Cataldus  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, yet,  as  if  to  display  their  ingenuity,  throw  out  a  conjecture 
that  he  might  have  been  from  Ragusa.  And  why  ?  Because  it 
had  been  said  that  the  name  of  the  place,  in  which  he  was  bom, 
was  Rachauy  and  that  he  was  sometimes  called  Cataldus  Rackau. 
Then  they  ask ;  might  not  Rachau  have  been  the  same  as  Rau- 
sium  or  Ragusium  ?  But  those,  who  thought  that  Rachau  was 
the  birth-place  of  Cataldus,  say  that  it  was  situated  in  Munster  in 
freland;  and  as  to  Ragusa,.  the  Bollandists  themselves  observe, 
that  Rogusa  did  not  exist  until  it  was  fonned  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Epidaurus,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  7th  century.  Not 
only  the  Maroni  in  their  Lives  of  Cataldus,  but  Juvenis,  Petrus  a 
Natalibus,  Philip  Fararius,  imd  many  other  writers,  besides  various 
martjrrologies,  and  Offices  of  St.  Cataldus,  all  agree  in  making 
him  a  native  of  Ireland.  (See  Usher  and  Colgan,  locc,  ciU.) 
And  it  is  to  be  observed,  thf^  in  every  passage  relative  to  this 
point  his  (:ountiy  is  called  Hibemia,  or  the  island  Htbemioy  the 
equivocal  name  of  Scotia  not  being  even  once  used. 

(130)  Barth.  Maroni  (Life,  Sic  L.  1.  c  1.)  calls  it  Monomoy 
for  which  Colgan  has  justly  substituted  Momonia.    In  some  old 
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Offices  of  St.  Cataldus  it  i&  written,  Nurnenia,  whidi  has  been 
corrected  in  a  Roman  edition  into  Mononia,  (See  Usher,  p* 
754.) 

(131)  According  to  the  Office  ap.  Colgan,  and  others  referred 
to  by  Usher,  (ib,)  with  which  Juvenis  agrees,  the  saint's  native 
town  was  Catandum.  Maroni  says,  (Joe,  cit.)  that  by  some  he  was 
made  a  native  of  Rachau,  but  observes  that  the  former  is  the 
more  probable  opinion,  and  that  the  latter  was  seemingly  found- 
ed  only  on  the  saint's  being  sumamed  RachaUy  which,  he  adds, 
ought  to  be  understood  not  as  if  Cataldus  had  been  bom  there, 
but  as  relative  to  his  having  been  bishop  of  Rachau.  Colgan  has 
some  conjectures  as  to  the  'situation  of  these  places ;  but  they 
are  far  from  satisfactory.  With  regard  to  Catandum,  his  suppos- 
iDg  ( A  A.  SS.  j9. 544.)  that  it  might  have  been  a  Baile-Cathal,  or 
Cathbrs-town,  in  the  county  of  Tipperaiy  might  be  admitted,  were 
it  called,  as  indeed  it  is  by  P.  de  Natalibus,  Cataldus,  so  as  that 
it  had  the  same  name  as  the  saint.  There  is  a  place  called  Bal- 
lycahill  in  said  oounty  at  the  borders  of  the  baronies  of  Kilne* 
mana  and  Kinelogurty.  But,  besides  its  being  far  distant  firom 
Lismore,  the  name  of  the  saint's  native  spot  is  usually  written  Ca- 
tandum.  As  to  Rachau,^  which,  Morani  says,  was  formerly  a  city 
of  some  note  in  Munster,  Colgan  thought  the  real  name  was  JRa- 
thauy  observing  that  there  were  three  places  so  called  in  the 
Nandesi  country,  in  which  Lismore  is  situated,  and  that  one  of 
them  is  now  called  Sen'Rathaitf  or  Old  Rathan.  This  must,  I 
am  sure,  be  the  same  as  Shanraghan  in  the  barony  of  Iffa,  county 
of  Tipperary.  According  to  the  Irish  sound  of  th,  Raihan  is  the 
same  as  Raghan  or ,  Rohan.  It  is  really  probable  that  Shan- 
raghan or  Old  Rathan  is  the  place  meant  by  Rachau,  particularly 
as  it  is  within  a  short  distance  of  Lismore,  not  far  from  which 
Rachau  is  represented  to  have  been  situated.  If,  instead  of  Ra- 
chau,  we  should  read  Rachan,  (u  and  n  being  often  interchanged 
in  MSS.)  the  probability  would  be  still  greater.  Although  Col- 
gan's  conjecture  as  to  Rathan  for  Rachau  is '  worthy  <]£  attention, 
yet  Burke,  when  republishing  {Officio  propria,  &c.)  the  Office  of 
St,  Cataldus  from  the  A  A.  SS.  ought  not  to  have  thrust  into  the 
text  Rathan,  instead  of  Rachau,  which  Colgan  has  preserved. 
This  is  not  the  only  alteration  he  has  made  in  said  Office  motu 
proprioj  and  without  any  sufficient  authority. 
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(IS2)  Life.by  Barth.  Moroni,  L.  I.e.  4.  and  Office. 

(133)  In  the  OflSce  we  read ;  "  Adolescens  (Cataldus)  liber- 
alibus  disdplinis  eniditus  ad  earn  brevi  doctrinae  excellentiam 
pervenit^  ut  ad  ipsum  audiendum  Galli,  Angli,  Scoti,  Theutones, 
aliique  finitimarum  aliarum  regionum  guamplurimi  -Lesmoriam 
convenirent."  Bonaventure  Moroni  has  described  this  conflux  in 
the  foUowii]^  verses ; 

^<  Undiqae  conveniunt  proceres,  quos  dulce  trahebat 
Discendi  studium,  maior  num  cogi^ita  virtus. 
An  laudata  foret«   Celeres  vastissima  Rheni 
Jam  vada  Teutonici,  j^pi  deseruere  Sicambri : 
Mittit  ab  extremo  gelidos  Aquilone  Boeinos 
Albis,  et  Arvemi  coeunt,  Batavique  frequentcs^ 
£t  quicunque  cplunt  alta  sub  rupe  Gehennas. 
Non  omnes  prospectat  Arar  Rhodanique  fluenta 
Helvetios;  multos  desiderat  ultima  Thule. 
CertatiiH  hi  properant  diverso  tramite  ad  urbem 
Lesmoriam,  iuvenis  primos  ubi  transigit  annos." 

(See  Usher,  p.  753.) 

4 

(134)  See  Chap.  xiv.  J.  14.  Not  few  years  must  have  elapsed 
from  the  foundation  of  Lismore  until  Cataldus  began  to  teach 
there.  He  had  studied  himself  in  that  school  and  spent  some 
years  at  it,  before  he  became  qualified  to  be  a  professor.  In  his 
time  Lismore  was  well  known  in  foreign  countries,  which  its  re- 
putation could  not  have  reached  all  of  a  sudden. 

(135)  Life,  cap.  4.  Office,  &c  Colgan  observes,  {A  A.  SS.  p^ 
555.)  that  among  eight  churches,  that  were  in  Lismore  in  his 
time,  there  was  one  under  said  title. 

(136)  P.  de  Natalibus  makes  him  king  of  all  Ireland.  But,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  matter,  he  must  have  been  rather  a  king 
of  Munster.  The  same  author  as  well  as  Moroni  and  others 
assign  a  very  silly  cause,  not  worth  mentioning,  for  the  king's 
displeasure. 

(137)  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Meltridis,  as  he  is  called 
by  the  Italian  -  writers,  was  the^  same  person  as  Moelochtride,  a 
chieftain  of  Nandesi,  who  had  granted  to  St.  Carthagh  the  ground 
for  his  monastery  of  Lismore.     (See  Chap,  xiv,  §,  11.)     There 
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is  every  reason  to  think,  that  Mocloohtride  surviyed  St.  Cartbagh, 
who  died  in  637,  and,  it  is  highly  probable,  even  his  own  bo 
BraD-finn,  wlio  was  kiUed  in  666.  (See  Colgan,  AA%  SS»  p,  561.) 
Now  supposing  that  he  lived  until  about  670,  we  have  the  period* 
at  which  Cataldus  was  raised  to  the  episcopacy.  The  name  Mel' 
tridis  has  been  mistaken  by  some  writers  as  that  of  the  Duke's 
territory.     There  was  no  principality  so  called  in  Irel^d. 

(138)  In  the  saint's  Life,  &c.  it  is  ridiculously  stated. tiuit^  hav« 
ing  obtained  this  wonderful  grant  of  a  whole  principality,  he  di- 
vided  it  into  twelve  bishoprics,  and  raised  Rachau  to  the  rank  of 
an  archiepiscopal  see.  Burke,  perceiving  the  absurdity  .  of  this 
fable,  has,  in  his  edition  of  the  Office^  dianged  the  bishoprics  into 
parishes  and  the  archiepiscopate  into  a  simple  bishopric. 

(139)  See  ISoU  137. 

(140]  This  story  might  agree  weU  enough  with  the  supposition 
of  Moroni  and  others,  that  St.  Cataldus  arrived  at  Tarentum  about 
the  year  170.  But  as  the  hypothesis  is  false,  so  are  its  concomi- 
tant parts.  It  is  odd,  that  Burke  has  retained  this  tale,  whereas 
he  lays  down,  erroneously  indeed,  that  the  saint  died  about  492* 
How  could  he  have  imagined,  that  Tarentum,  or  any  otha*  eity 
of  southern  Italy,  was  at  that  period  almost  devoid  of  Christi- 
ans? 

(141)  The  Goths  had  been  driven  out  of  Tarentum  in  the 
sixth  century  by  the  Greeks,  who  in  their  turn  were  expelled  by 
the  Lombards  under  Romoald,  duke  of  Beneventum.  (See  Fau- 
lus  diaconus,  De  Gestis  Langobard.  L.  6.  c.  1.)  Acocnding  to 
Bollandus  and  Muratori,  (Rer.  ltd*  Scriptor.  Tom*  I.  p.  490.) 
Romoald  ruled  the  dutchy  of  Beneventum  from  671  to  687*  It 
was,  I  think,  during  this  interval  that  St.  Cataldus  arrived  at 
Tarentum. 

(142)  Some  writers  say  it  was  on  8th  of  May ;  but  the  archives 
of  the  church  of  Tarentum  and  other  authorities  have  the  8th  of 
March.     (See  A  A.  SS.  p.  559.) 

(143)  The  second  bo^,  whidi  is  rather  large^,  of  Bar^.  Mo- 
roni's wori^  is  full  of  accounts  of  these  miracles. 

(144)  Whoever  wishes  to  know  laore  about  this  pretended 
prophecy  may  consult  the  Life  by  Barth.  M<»oni,  L.  1.  and  Ware 
and  Harris,  Writers  zt  Cataldus.  Denqpster,  m  his  usual  way, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  ascribe  to  him  also  a  Book  of  Homilies. 
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(145)  See  Ughelli,  (Italia  Sac,  ad  Aletini  sive  Lupienses  Epis' 
copi)  who  qudtes  J.  Ant.  Ferraria  and  Jul.  Caes.  Infantihus  for 
bonatiis  having  beeii  bishop  of  that  city.     Following  the  fable  of 
Cataldus  having  been  at  Tarentum  m  the  second  centufy,  he  ac- 
cordingly assfgns  his  brother  Donatus  to  the  same  period.     He 
speaks  of  Lupiae  and  Aletium  as  one  and  the  same  place ;  hut 
Baudrand  (Lexic,  Geogr,  at  Lupiae)  states  that  the  ancient  Lu- 
piae was  a  maritime  town  some  miles  distant  from  Aletium,  or 
Lecce,  and  that  is  now  called  La  Rbcca,  although,  as  he  observes, 
others  think  that  it  was  the  same  as  San  Cataldo,  likewise  at 
some  miles  distant  from  Lecce.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  see, 
named  Lupiensis,  is  now  at  Lecce.     Barth.  Moroni  {Lije  of  St. 
Cataldus f  L.  1.  c.  IL)  makes  mention  of  Donatus  as  being  said 
to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of  Lupiae  and  a  brother  of  St.  Ca- 
taldus.   Juvenis  also  relates  the  same  tradition;  (see  Usher,  ji?. 
760.)  and  we  find  it  likewise  in  Philip  Ferr^rius  (Catalog,  &c.  at 
22  October).    As  to  the  name,  Donatus,  no  object  can  J)e  de- 
rived from  it ;    for  the    Irish    used  to  latinize    Donagh  iifto 
Donatus, 

(14?6)  Moroni,  ib.  Juvenis  has  celled  the  time  of  this  eremiti- 
cal life  up  to  14  years,  observing  that  San  Cataldo  lies  within  ten 
miles  of  Otranto.     (Usher,  ib.J 

(147)  See  Usher,  ib, 

§.  XII.  While  this  swarm  of  holy  and  learned 
men  were  teac^hing  and  edifying  foreign  nations, 
some  persons,  distinguished  for  sanctity  or  eccle- 
siastical rank,  died  in  Ireland.  Maldogar,  bishop  of 
Ferns,  the  immediate  successor  of  Tuenoc,  (14^8) 
departed  this  life  in  677,  and  was  succeeded  by  Di- 
rath,  who  held  that  see  until  6yi.  (149)  In  the 
same  year  died  a  St.  Coman  or  Coraman,  whose 
memory  was  revered  on  the  18th  of  March,  and 
who  is  called  a  bishop  in  various  Irish  calendars,  but 
of  what  see  is  not  mentioned.  (150)  Another  Co- 
man,  surnamed  of  Ferns^  and  erroneously  supposed 
by  some  tq  have  been  bishop  there,  (151)  died  in  the 
following  year  678.  {159)  To  this  year  is  assigned 
the  death  of  Cblman  ^bbot  of  Clonmacnois,  (153) 
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as  also  that  of  Kennfael,  abbot  of  Bangor^  whose 
memory    was  revered  on  the  8th  of  said  month. 

(154) 

The  holy^virgin  St.   Cera,  alias  Chier,  died  in 
680.  (155)     She  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter 
of  one  Duibhre,    and  of   an   illustrious  family  of 
Muskerry  in  the  now  county  of  Cork.     It  is  sup- 
posed that  she  was  the  St.  Chier,  who,  together 
with  five  other  virgins,  applied  to  St.  Fintan  Munnu, 
when  residing  in  Heli  (Ely  O' Carrol)   for  a  situa- 
tion to  establish  a  nunnery,  and  to  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  assigned  the  place,  where  he  had  lived  him- 
self, ajfterwards  called  Tech-telle.  (156)     That  St. 
Cera  spent  some  time  in  this  place  I  do  not  find  any 
sufficient  reaison  for  denying ;  (157)  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  she  got  it  from  Fintan  Munnu,  or 
whether  he  had  ever  resided  there.  (158)     How 
long  she  remained  in  Heli  we  are  not  informed. 
Returning  thence  to  her  own  country  she  founded 
a  nunnery,  called,  from  her  name,  Killchree,  now 
Kilcrea,  (159)  a  few  miles  S.  W.  from  the  city  of 
Cork,  which  she  governed  until  her  death.     The 
reputation  of  this  saint  was  very  great,  and  her  fes- 
tival was  kept  at  Kilcrea  not  only  on  the  5th  of 
January,  the  anniversary  of  her  decease,   but  like- 
wise on  the  1 6th  of  October,  as  a  day  of  commemo- 
ration.    Russin,  son  of  Lappain,  a  comorban^   or 
successor  of  St.  Barr  of  Cork,  and  who  was'  in  all 
probability  a  bishop,  departed  this  life  in  685.  (686) 
(160) 

St.  Ossan,  whose  name  is  in  the  Irish  calendars  at 
1 7  February,  in  some  of  which  he  is  called  a  bishop, 
died  in  686  (687).  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  kins  Leogaire ;  and  his  memory 
was  revered  at  Rath-ossain,  a  place  named  from  him 
near  the  west  gate  of  Trim.  (l6l)  The  death  of  St. 
Becan  of  Clonard  is  assigned  to  the  1 6th  of  April, 
A.  D.  687  (688).  (J 62)     I  do  ^ot  find  him  stiled 
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bishop  or  aUiot ;  but  he  was  probably  either  one  or 
the  other. 

(148)  See  Chap.  xyii.  §,  7. 

(149)  Four  Masters  and  Colgan,  Tr.  Th.  p.  56if.  According 
to  their  practice  of  anticipating  the  Christian  era,  they  assign  the 
demise  of  Maldogar  to  676,  and  that  of  Dirath  to  690. 

(150)  See  N^.  86.  to  Chap.  xvii.  (151)  See  ib. 

(152)  Usher,  p.  968,  and  Ind.  Chron. 

(153)  Archdall  at  Chnmacnaisk  (154)  Idem  at  Bangor. 

(155)  Colgan,  treating  of  this  sfiint  at  5  Januaiy,  has,  from  the 
Irish  annals,  A.  679.  i.  e.  680  for  her  death. 

(156)  Archdall  places  Tech-TeBe  or  Teaghtelle  in  the  county 
of  Westmeath,  because  Colgan  says  that,  from  having  been  in 
Heli,  it  aflenrards  was  comprized  in  the  western  Meath.   But  by 
western  Meath  Colgan,  and  the  older  writers  whom  he  quotes, 
understood  not  only  the  present  Westmeath,   but  likewise  the 
King's  county,  in  which  Tech-TeHe  ought  to  be  placed,  whereas 
no  part  of  Heli  ever  extended  as  far  as  what  is  now  called  West^ 
meath.    Tech-Tdle,  or  the  house  of  Telle,  got  its  name  from  St^ 
Telle,  son  of  S^n,  who  was  contemporary  with  Fintan  Munnu, 
and  accordingly  lived  in  the  esarly  part  of  the  seventh  centuiy  ; 
and  whose  memory  was  revered  on  the  25th  of  June.  (See  A  A.  S5. 
p.  15.  and  713.)  Archdall  has  for  this  saint  another  Teach*Telle  at 
Teltown  in  the  county  of  East  Meath.    And  why  ?  Because  Col- 
gan, speaking  of  him  (at  p.  713  ib.)  places  Teach-Telle  in  M«dia,  or 
Meath  in  general.    But  he  had  dsewhere  Cp.  15.)  observed,  that 
the  part  of  Midia,  in  which  Teach-TeDe  lay,  was  the  western ; 
and  we  have  just  seen  that  it  was  in  the  tract  now  called  the 
King's  county^    It  is  plain,  on  comparing  the  passages  of  Colgan, 
that  he  knew  of  only  one  Teach-TTeUc*     As  to  Teltown,  a  place 
not  far  from  Kells  to  the  East,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it 
owevitsname  to  any  saint,  audit  is  more  than  probable  that  it 
is  the  same,  at  least  in  part,  as  the  ancient  Tailten,  celebrated  for 
the  sports  held  there  in  former  times.     (See  Not.  6.  to  Chap,  v.y 

(157)  She  is  stated  to  have  been  in  that  place  before  it  was 
occupied  by  St.  Telle.  <  The  only  difficulty  is  that  Telle  flourished 
before  the  death,  in  635,  of  Fintan  Munnu.  But  St.  Cera  seems 
to  have  been  young  at  the  time  she  is  said  to  have  been  there. 
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Supposing  that  this  was  about  625»  her  having  lived  until  680 
coDtains  nothing  contradictoiy  or  unchronological. 

(158)  See  N<a.  78.  to  Chap,  xv, 

(159)  Colgan,  in  the  Acts  of  this  saint,  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  patch  up,  pretends  that  she  had  founded  the  nunneiy  of  Kilcreai 
before  she  went  to  Heli.  The  (mly  reason,  that  appears  for  this 
position,  is  that  he  thought*  and  indeed  very  strangely,  that  she  was 
the  St.  Ciara  who  is  maitioned,-  in  the  Life  of  St.  Brendan  of 
Clonfert,  as  a  holy  virgm,  contemporary  with  him,  and  living  in 
Muscrighe  Tkire,  He  confounded  Muscr^he  Thire  with  the  Mus« 
keny  of  Cm*k,  not  recollecting,  as  he  often  does  elsewha:^,  that  the 
former  was  the  tract  now  called  Lower  Onnond  in  Tippenuy ,  whereps 
the  latter  was  ^nown  by  the  name  of  Muscrighe  MiHne.  This  is  not 
the  worst  part  of  his  hypothesis ;  for  he  knew  tliat  St.  Brendan  was 
dead  since  577.  Ancl  yet  he  would  fain  make  us  believe  that  a  per- 
son, who  lived  until  680,  was  a  distinguished  saint  in  h^i  days* 
To  eQidble  us  to  swallow  this*  anachronism,  he  says  she  might 
have  reached  the  age  of  130,  Harris  was  so  led  astvay  by  this 
stuff,  thi^t  he  assigned  the  foundation'  of  Kllcrea  to  the  sixth 
century.  Archdall  says  nothing  (at  Kilcrei)  about  the  time  of 
this  foundatipn ;  but  (at  TeachteUe)  he  introduces  St  Cera  build- 
ing an  abb^,  as  he  calls  it  at  TeachteRe,  bcfoi:e  the  year  576* 
Paa^g  by  these  absurdities,  I  shall  only  add  that,  if  there  was 
a  St.  Ciant  or  Cera  in  Brendan's  time,  she  was  different  from 
the  one  of  Kilcrea,  and  that  she  belonged  to  Lower  Ormoi^d. 
Colgan  observes  that,  besides  the  St.  Cera  of  Kilcrea,  three  other 
hofy  vnrgins  of  tbe  same  name  are  mentbned  in  the  Irish  calen- 
dara, 

(160)  4  Masters,  and  Colgan,  AA.  SS.  p.  150.  Ware  has  not 
R«saiik^  among  the  bishops  of  Cork,  but  Harris  has. 

(161)  See  Colgan,  A  A.  SS.  p.366. 

(162)  lb,  p.  406.  As  the  date  687  is  taken  from  the  4  Mas- 
ters, it  may  be  concluded  that  it  was  the  same  as  688.  Yet  Ware 
and  Harris  (at  Bishops  of  Meath)  l^iye  retained  687. 

§.  xin.   Segen,  archbishop  of  Arm^h,    haviiiL 
hdd  that  see  for  27  years,  (163)  died  on  the  24tL 
May,  A.  688.  (164)  and  was  succeeded  by  Flan 
Febhla,  son  of  Scar^an,  whose  kicumbency  lasted 
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for  the  same  number  years.  Dirath,  bishop  of  Ferns, 
whose  death  is  assigned  to  691,  had  for  successor  St. 
Moling,  (l65)  who  is  said  to  have  been  otherwise 
called  Dayrchell.  (l66)  He  was  a  native  of  Hy- 
kinsel^h,  in  Leinster,  (167)  and  his  genealogy  has 
been  traced  to  the  royal  house  of  that  province.  (168") 
According  to  some  accounts  he  was  a  disciple  of  St. 
Maidoc  of  Ferns.  If  so,  he  must  have  been  very 
young  at  that  time,  as  St.  Maidoc  died,  at  the  latest, 
in  6S2.  Having  embraced  the  monastic  life,  he 
founded  a  monastery  at  Aghacainid,  or,  as  called 
from  his  name,  Tegh-Moling,  now  St.  Mullen's,  near 
the  Barrow  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  The  precise 
time  of  this  foundation  is  not  known,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  (169) 
He  governed  this  establishment  for  many  years,  part 
of  which  he  is  stated  to  have  spent  at  Glendaloch^ 
until  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Ferns  in  691.  (170) 
We  find  him  under  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Ferns, 
inasmuch  as  the  sort  of  precedency,  which  king 
Bran-dubh  had  procured  for  that  see,  still  continued 
annexed  to  it.  (170  I^  the  year  693  he  induced 
Finnacta,  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  to  exempt  the 
province  of  Leinster  from  the  tribute  of  oxen,  with 
which  it  had  been  burdened  from  a  very  long  period 
of  time.  (172)  Some  prophecies,  relative  to  the 
kings  and  affairs  of  Ireland,  have  been  attnbuted  to 
St.  Moling.  (173).  He  died  on  the  i7th  of  June, 
697,  (174)  and  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
principal  saints  of  Leinster.  (175)  His  successor  at 
Ferns  was,  it  appears,  the  bishop  and  abbot  Killen,' 
who  lived  until  714.  (I76) 

(163)  See  Chap.  xvii.  J.  7. 

(164«)  Ware  and  Harris  (Bishops  at  Armagh).    Colgan  has 
from  the  martyrology  of  Donegal],  A.  687,  u  e.  688.    Harris  has 
strangely  misrepresented  his  words  (2V.  Th,  p*  294)  on  this  point, 
stating  that  he  places  Segen's  death  in  686,  in  consequence  of, 
his  having   followed   a  fauUy  copy  of  the  Psalter  of  Cashd. 
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Now  the  &ct  is  quite  the  reverse.  Colgan  found  the  date  686 
(687)  in  the  4  Masters,  hut  preferred  that  of  687  (688);  and 
the  reason  he  assigns  for  this  preference  is,  that  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  archbifliiops  of  Armagh,  taken  fiom  the  Psalter  of  Cashel, 
27  yean  are  allowed  for  the  incumbency  of  Segen.  Thence  he 
concludes  that,  as  Segen  became  archbishop  in  660  (661),  his 
death  ought  to  be  placed  in  687  (688).  So  far  then  from  com- 
plaining of  a  fauUy  copy  Harris  ought  to  have  told  his  readers, 
that  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  the  date  688  assigned  by 
Ware,  and,  before  him,  in  substance  by  Colgan,  is  that  very 
Cashel  catalogue,  which  may  be  seen,  ib,  p.  292. 

(165)  Usher  {Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.  670.)  calls  St.  Moling  second 
bishop  or  archbishop  of  Ferns.  This  is  a  mistake,  which  he  would 
have  avoided,  had  he  not  published  his  primordia  before  Colgan*s 
woiks  appeared,  in  which  the  true  succession  of  the  prelates  of 
that  see  is  to  be  found  (See  AA.  SS,  p,  223.  and  Tr.  Th.  p, 
SSii.^  It  is  strange  that  Ware,  notwithstanding  his  having  these 
works  before  his  eyes,  followed  Usher's  mistake.  He  seems  to 
have  misunderstood  a  passage  of  St.  Moling*s  Life,  in  which  we 
read  that>  being  conducted  to  Ferns,  he  was  appointed  archbishop 
of  the  see  of  St.  Maidoc  It  adds,  that  it  had  been  determined 
by  Bran-dubh,  king  of  Leinster,  that  the  archieplscopacy  of  that 
province  should  be  annexed  to  Ferns  (See  Usher,  p^  864.) 
Ware  perhaps  imagined,  that  Bran-dubh  was  still  alive,  when  Mo- 
ling was  raised  to  the  see,  and  might  have  been  tlius  induced  to 
place  him  there  next  afler  Maidoc,  who  died  in  632.  But  Bran- 
dubh  was  dead  since  602.  (See  Chap,  xiv.  §,  10.)  But,  as  I 
have  not  the  Life  of  St.  Moling,  which  Ware  had,  I  will  not  deny 
that  there  may  be  something  else  in  it,  upon  which  he  founded 
his  opinion.  Yet  I  find  that  Colgan,  who  also  had  a  copy  of  it, 
reckons  several  bishops  of  Ferns  between  him  and  Maidoc,  without 
even  hinting  that  in  said  Life  he  is  any  wise  spoken  of  as  Maid- 
oc's  next  successor.  According  to  Colgan,  Maidoc  was  suc- 
ceeded inmiediotely  by  Mochua  Luachra.  (See  Chap,  xvii.  §.  7.) 
Yet  he  observes  {A  A.  SS.  p.  219.)  that  in  an  Irish  Life  of  St. 
Maidoc  this  Mochua  has  been  confounded  with  St  Moling. 
Colgan  proves  that  this  is  a  palpable  error.  In  the  first  place 
they  were  from  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Moling  was  a  native 
of  Leinster,  and  Mochua  of  Munster*    2.  Mochua  di^  in  652 
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(65S),  and  Moling  in  697*    Nexl  we  find  their  names  maiked  al 
difierent  dajs  in  the  calendan ;  that  of  Moling  being  at  17  June, 
whereas  Mochua's  is  at  the  22d  of  said  month.    That  Mochua 
was  the  immediate  sucoessor  of  St.  Maidoc  is  evident  from  what 
is  related  in  this  samt's  life,  cap.  S7.    It  is  there  stated,  that  St. 
Maidoc,  bemg  aboi«  to  cnM  a  oertam  ibid,  «iid  to  his  dmri^ 
that  the  penkm,  who  would  open  for  them  the  entrance  to  it,  would 
sit  in  his  see  after  himself.    Aiiundber  of  students,  atnong  whom 
was  Mocha,  as  he  was  afterwards  odled,  were  at  that  time  amus- 
ing themselves  near  the  ford,  when  on  the  saint's  coming  up  Mo- 
chua ran  and  opened  the  passage  to  it.    He  then  with  great  hu- 
mility laid  to  St.  Maidoo ;  <^  O  holy  man  of  God,  I  wish  to  go 
akmg  with  you  and  to  live  under  your  disci[^e."  *  The  saint 
asking  him  whence  he  was,  and  what  was  his  name,  he  an- 
swered ;  ^  I  am  from  Munster,  and  cf  die  people  who  inhabit 
Luachra,  and  my  name  is  Crofian.  The  saint  then  said ;  "  Hence- 
ferth  you  diall  be  called  Mochua  Luachra,  (my  Chua  or  Cronan, 
the  names  being  the  same)  come  then  and  follow  me."    Accord- 
^  ingly  Mochua  went  off  with  St.  Maidoc,  and  remained  with  him 
as  long  as  the  saint  lived*    His  progress  in  piety  and  learning 
was  so  great,  that  St*  Maidoc  appointed  him  as  his  suooesBor  to 
the  see  of.  Ferns.    We  have  already  seen,  (Not,  84.  to  Chap^ 
VI.  and  Noi.  6.  to  Chap.xu)  that  Luachm  was  a  territory  com- 
prized in  the  bow  county  of  Limerick,  and  probably  stretching 
into  Kerry.    Mochua  is  sometimes  called  Dachua  ;  but  as  C(%an 
observes,  there  is  no  difference  between  these  names. 

(166)  Ware,  BUhops  at  Fenu^  and  Writersy  L.  1.  c.  13.  ah 
15. 

(167)  Ware,  f». 

'(168)  S^e  A  A.  SS^p.  219.  Colgan  observes  that  the  mother 
of  St.  Moling  was  from  Luachra ;  and  this  he  assigns  as  the  rea- 
4M>n  for  his  being  sometimes  named  Moling  Luachra* 

(169)  Harris  was  grossly  mistldcen  (Menageries)  in  assigning 
this  foundation  to  the  sixth  century.  Hqw  could  he  have  hna- 
gined  ^hat  St.  Moling^  whom  he  admits  to  have  lived  untO  697, 
had  been  an  abbot  before  600! 

(170)  In  consequence  of  following  the  erroneous  hyp^esis 
of  St.  Moling  having'  been  the  second  bishop  of  Ferns,  Ware  assigns 
his  accession  to  A.  D.  6S2.    If  this  were  true,  \m  incumbency 
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mmM  have  been  an  extraorcEDtfy  long  one,  whereas,  according 
to  Ware  bimtelf,  he  did  not  die  until  697*  .  But  how  account  for 
that  flee  having  been  held  in  the  interval  by  Modiua  Luacbra, 
Tuenoc,  &c.?  To  ihove  off  thia  difficulQr,  Ware  tells  us  that  St. 
MoiDg  had  resjgyied  the  see  ht^  before  hia  death.  Wh^re  he 
faundtfais  infennatioii  I  cannot  discover,  nor  could  he,  I  believ% 
have  adduced  any  good  authority  for  it.  He  thought^  however, 
that  such  JOiust  have  been  the  case,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  im« 
possible  to  reconcile  the  accession  of  St.  Moling  in  6S2  and  his 
death  in  697  with  the  fact  of  there  having  been  four  other  bishops 
of  Ferns  in  the  mean  time. 

(171)  See  Noi.  ISS.  to  Chap.  xiv. 

(172)  See  0*Flahert]r,  Ogj^,  P9ri3,c^.66. 

(173)  Ware  and  Hanis,  tVriters. 

(174)  The  4  Masters  (ap.  Cdgan,  AA.  SS.  p.  2^5}  have  A. 
G96.i.e.697. 

(175)  lb.  p.  610.  (176)  See  id.  p.  223.  > . 

§•  XIV.  In  these  tiroes  several  zealous  and  learned 
English  ecclesiastics,  who  had  studied  in  Ireland  and 
there  practised  the  monastic  life^  undertook  missions 
to  the  continent,  which  were  set  on  foot  chiefly  by 
St.  Ecgberet,  or  ^bert.  (1 77)  i'his  lioly  man  in- 
tended to  reach  Fnesland,  by  sailing  round  Great 
Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
that  country ;  but,  m  consequence  of  a  violent  storm, 
which,  before  he  embarked,  drove  the  ship  on  shore, 
and  conceiving  that  be  was  ordered  by  the  Almighty 
to  proceed  to  the  monasteries  of  Columbkill's  insti- 
tution, he  desisted  from  his  enterprize,  and  remained 
in  Ireland.  -  In  bis  stead  Vickberet,  who  was  to  be 
a  companion  of  his,  and  who  also  had  spent  many 
years  in  Ireland,*  undertook  it  in  690,  wd  preached 
for  two  years  in  Friesland»  but  with  so  little  advantage 
that  he  returned  to  his  retreat  in  Ireland.  (178) 
St.  Egbert,  still  not  despairing  of  success^  appointed 
to  that  missicfn  Willibrord  or  Vilbrord,  a  very  holy 
priest*  who  was  then  in  Ireland,  where  he  had  been 
for  twelve  years,  (179)  smd  gave  him  eleven  com- 
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panions,  (180)  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  wasi 
Suidberet.  Having  sailed  from  Ireland  in  the  year 
692,  (181)  they  preached  with  great  success  in 
Friesland,  being  protected  by  Pepin  Heristall,  who 
had  conquered  part  of  that  country  from  its  duke 
Rathbod.  (182)  About  the  same  time,  two  English 
priests,  both  of  whom  happened  to  be-called  Hewald^ 
and  who  had  lived  many  *  years  in  Ireland,  went 
thence  on  a  mission  to  the  country  of  the  old  Saxons 
in  the  North  of  Germany ;  but,  soon  after  their  ar- 
rival there,  they  were  put  to  death.  (183) 

Adamnan,  abbot  of  Hy,  who  had  come  to  Ireland 
in   692  (184)  on  a  visitation'  of  the  monasteries 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  returned  to  it  in  697.  (185) 
It  must  have  been  on  this  occasion  thatxthe  synod, 
called  that  of  Flan  Febhla,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  Adamnan,  was    held.  (186)     There  are  extant 
certain  decrees,  usually  termed  the  Canons  of  Adam- 
nan,  and  which  are  chiefly  relative  to  some  meats 
improper  for  food,  together  with   a  prohibition  of 
eating  such  of  them   as  contain  blood.     It  is  said 
that  they  were  passed  in  this  synod;  (187)  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that  its  labours  were  con-  ^ 
fined  to  matters   of  sqch  little  consequence  as  these 
Canons  are  relative  to. 

(177)  See^boveiVb^.  51. 

(178)  Bede,  L,  5.  c,  9*  and  Fleury,  Z.  40.  }.  4*7. 

(179)  See  Alcuin's  Life  of  St.  WiUibrord,  and  Colgaij,  AA. 
8S.  p.  4SS. 

(180)  Bede,  L*  5»  c,  10.  This  number  of  twelve  missionaries 
was  fixed  upon  ii>  imitation  of  several  Irish  saints,  who,  when  pro- 
ceeding on  missions,  took  along  with  them  twelve  assistants,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  our  Saviour,  who  appointed  twelve  apostles. 
Thus  Columbkill  was  accompanied  to  Hy  |:>y  twelve  persons^  and 
Columbanus  took  with  him  the  same  number  to  Fr^ce.  Several 
other  instances  of  this  practice  are  mentioned  bj^  Co^an.  A  A. 
SS.  p.  436.  In  like  manner  Egbert,  the  fmmer  and  director  of 
the  Frisian  mission,  sent  his  twelve  co-operators  to  that  country. 


/ 
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(181 )  See  Smith's  Noteg  U>  Bede,  Z.  5.  c.  9-10.  Usher  assigns 
(IfuL  Chron.)  this  «xpedidcm  to  dOSy  and  Fleuy  (L.  40.  §.  A/7.) 
to  690 ;  but  Smith's  dates  are  more  ooirect. 

(182)  Bede»  L.  5.  c  10.  It  does  not  belong  to  me  to  inquim 
into  the  situation  or  present  denominations  of  the  countiy  called 
by  Bede  FreaOf  as  these  points  do  not  form  any  part  of  liish  his- 
tory. On  them  the  curious  reader  may  consult  Smith,  NeieSf  ib^ 
For  the  same  reason  I  shall  not  enter  on  the  further  proceedings  of 
St.  Wflhbroid  and  his  con^nions. 

(18S)  Bede,  t^.    Mr.  Longard  say^  {AngL  Sax.  Chirdi,  ck. 
IS.)  that  the  two  Hewalds  were  brodien.    Had  they  'been  soir 
Bede  would  not  have  omitted  to  marlc  it.    Nor '  had  Mr.  Lingard 
a  r^^  to  make  them  discipks  of  Egbert.    We-  read  indeed  in; 
Bede's  martyita^gy,  (at  5  October)  that  they  obok  withSt.  Wik* 
librord  to  Germany.    But  this  cannot  mean,  that  theybelbnged  to 
the  party  of  the  eleren  assistants  given  to  him  by  Egbert ;  for 
Bede  {H$s$or.  &c.  ib»)  ^ipressfy  distinguiites  them  from  that  partyv 
And  Mr.  Lingard  himself  i^wesehts  them  as  distinct  {torn  it,  and 
as  not  having  left  Isdand  until  after  it  had  arrived  in  fViesland. 
Its  being  stated  in  the  martyrology^  that  they  came  to  GerUahy 
with  Willibrord,  if  however  there  be  not  some  mistaike  in  the  tisxt, 
must  be  understood  as  to  their  ha^dng  come  about,  or  soon  after, 
the  time  of  his  arrival  there.     That  they  inere  not  disciples  of  Eg- 
bert, is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  Bede  speaks  of  them  in 
bis  history,  ib.    Having  made  mention  of  Egbert  but  a  few  lines 
'before,  and  related  how  he  sent  Willibrord  and  his  companions  to 
Triesland,  he  then  states  that  certain  two  priests,   duo  quidam 
jjresbt^teri  named  Hewaldy  following  their  example,  &c.    Would 
he  have  written  in  this  manner,  had  they  been  disciples  of  Egbert? 
On  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  ti)em  as  persons  apparently  unknown 
to  him.    Mr.  Lingard,  not  content  with  this  unfounded  supposi- 
tion, tells  us  that  they  set  out  on  their  mission  ijoith.the  permmian 
and  benediction  of  their  teacher  (Egbert.)     Now  of  this  permission, 
&c  Bede  has  not  a  word,  as  he  certainly  would  have  had,  were  the 
matter  true.    This  gentleman  would  fain  make  his  readers  believe^ 
that  all  the  English  clergymen,  monks,  and  students,  then  in  Ire- 
land, wete  under  the  care  of  Egbert  and  instructed  by  him.    F 
such  were  the  case,  he  shouW  indeed  have  had  a  monstrous  great 
establishment.    But  the  fact  is,  that  there  isjio  reason  to  sup- 
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p00e»  that.  Egbert  governed  any  manastery  or  reUgicMtt  hovse  iiv 
Xr^aod. .  .6ede»  who  13  the  be^laathoritjr  on  dus  aabjeot,  as  hm* 
ing  been  his  oontemponuTV  {for  he  mxrwied  him  only  aboat  six 
yiwa)  although  he  makeB  mentioD  of  him  very  ofleiiy  never  calls 
kimaD  abbot  or Jiead of  an iastitBtion.    He  repcesents him  as  « 
holy .paest;ze8]ous an. teaching imd  g^vipg.goodadvke,  (see  Z#«  3. 
«h.^«  and  L.  5.  c^  22.)  but  doeft  not  say  a  word  sboat  Ins  having 
been  a  aupoior  of  any  establishment,    tie  calls  Viddierat  a  com- 
panion  of  his,  (L.  5.  c.  9.^  thafis,  nof^a  ooostant  oiie»  whereas 
Yickbeietled  the  li&  of  a  hiscmit^.  (seel  16.)  but  as  -one  of  dioBe> 
wboaslie  had  induced  tajoin  him  in  his  infeeaided  mission  t»  Fries* 
limd.    Alcuin  says, .  iLife  nf  St.  WUtibrord )  that  not'  Mfy  ^Tick- 
beret  but  likewise  figbeit.  spent  his  time  in  solitude,  attends^  to 
contemplation  and'  ^  service  ef  God;  ^*  dutossimos  supemae 
cantempMioiiis  fructus  .seculo  nttdii%  Deio  plenus,  soUtaria  «|uo- 
tide  haoiiebat  canvergatwne."    He  adds,  that  Willibrard,  who 
went  to  IreiaDd  pi  thedOth  year  of  his  age,  (lecause  he  heard  tiiat 
edmlilstic  eruditioii  flouiiahed  theve^  ¥1  quia  in  Hib&mia  scholas' 
iieam  mfudUonmnmguisse  mudiint^  attached  Indiself  t^  Bgbeiit and 
Vickberet,  by  wiiose  ponvenadon  bt'  was  gteady  indproved  iii  piety 
and  virtue.    But  as  to  the  toaniing,  which  he  acqpiifed  durii^ 
Iwdve  years  stdify,  Alodn  attnbntesift  to  the'  instruction  not  of 
^eselus  two  friends^  as CriOBsy states  ( Church. hid*  Stc  B.  20. 
e&.6.)  mistrtBiskfting  his  words,  butof.  others,  whom  he  calls 
emedteni  fHOiUrsbdh  ofhofyrdigUm  and  sacred  reddii9gy»od  that 
tih^s^  Were  Iiish  teadbevs  tie  cdqpressly  states  m  thesecond  book  of 
aaidLife^  er.^.}«B3t.aftevtliebeginniiig;  /    .  .     '      [ 


T 


<<  Qiiein  Ubiija^&genuk  ffM^cunda.Britanpia  inater 
Roofaaue  nutrivit  sUidiipi  sed  Hernia  sac^is,;  - 
MMsme  WiUbitHr^itB." 

:.'    ■       •* 
And  again  in  ch,  33. 

'^  Ut  dudum  cedni,  foecunda  Biitannia'matery 

FUaia  Soottonun  dani  magistra  f^it.*^ ; 

■  •  •  .  •      •  '       ■        ^      '    .    .  • .     ' 

Egbert*!  sending : WiUibnwd  md  others  on.  the  Fri^aful  mission 

proves  nothing  more  than  that  his  influence  waijf  .greats  particularly 

Over  his  countrymen;  and.  as  to  Willibrord  he  had  an  especial 
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daim  on  him,  as  he  was  one  of  his  chief  directors  in  the  practice 
of  piety.     Bede  says,  (L.  3^  c.  27.)  that  Egbert  was  very  service- 
d)le  both  to  the  English  and  Irish,  Ac.  among  whom  he  Hved^ 
(for  he  never  returned  to  Britain)  by  the^  examine  of  hb  life,  hk 
assiduity  in  giving  instruction  finstaniia  doeendi)^  his  fivedom  in 
reproving,  and  his  charity  in  giving  abns  out  of  what  he  used  to  re- 
cdve  from  the  rich.    The  instantia  docendi  is  rehttive  merely  to 
his  zeal  in  pireaching,  catechicing^  &c.  and  cannot  be  understood 
of  his  having  been  abbot  or  superior  of  any  particular  establish- 
Ynent ;  for  Bede  represents  him  as  then  mixing  wi^  the  various 
nations,  among  whom  he  reckons  even  the  Picts,  not  tiiose  of 
Britain,  but  sudi  of  them  as  Egbert  met  with  elsewhere,  for  in- 
stance in  die  Western  Isles,  in*  which  he  i^)ent  a  gveat  part,  of  his 
later  days.    For  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  after  he  gave  up  his  in* 
tention  of  proceeding  to  the  continent,  he  withdrew  from  his  re- 
treat, and  moved  from  place  to  place,  instructing  the  people  and 
visiting  chiefly  the  Colombian  monasteries.  (See  Bede,  L,  5.  c, 9.) 
On  the  whole  there  is  not  the  least  foundation  for  oipposing,  that 
Egbert  governed  a  great  school  resorted  to  by  English  students. 
The  monks,  students,  &c.  from  En^and  were,  exclusively  of  the 
establishment  formed  for  them  at  Mayo,  (above  }.  2.)  dispersed 
throughout  various  monasteries  and  schools  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland.  (See  $.  !•)    Their  numbers  were  so  great,  that  they  ex- ' 
cited  the  jealousy  of  Aldhelm,  and  induced  him  to  write  his 
;angry,  macaronic  and  ridiculous  letter  {No.  IS.  in  Ep,  Hib.  Si/ttJ) 
to  Eahfrid,  or  Eadfrid,  who  had  been  one  of  them,  Hnd  who  after- 
wards became  bishop  of  Lindis&me.     Among  other  complaints  he 
says,  that  whole  fleet-loads  of  English  students  uqcmI  to  sail  to 
Ireland.     **  Hibemia^  quo  catervatim  isthinc  lactores  classibus 
advecti  eon/tuuntJ* 

(184)  Usher,  Ind.  Chron.        (185)  Usher,  ib.      , 

(186)  Co\gpsk  toys  {A A.  SS.  p.  4f7S)  that  he  had  the  Acts  of 
this  Synod,  and  that  it  was  attended  by  forty  antistitesy  that  is, 
bishops  or  abbots,  as  he  explains  himself  in  Tr^  'Th.  p.  218.  In 
the  former  place  he  assigns  it  to  ^.  2>.  695  (696);  but  m  the 
hitter  he  states  that  it  was  held  about  said  year,  I  wish  he  had 
published  these  Acts. 

(187)  Colgan  (AA.  SS.  p.  382.)  mentions  the  Canons  ci 
Adamnan  as  part  of  the  Acts  of  said  synCkL    They  are  dght  m 
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number,  and  may  be  seen  in  Martene's  Theasaur.  Nov*  Anecd. 
(Tom*  4.  col.  18).  They  are  of  very  trifling  import,  except  inas- 
much as  they  show,  that  the  practice  of  abstaining  from  blood, 
according  to  the  Apostolic  precept,  {Acts  xv.  29.)  continued  to 
be  observed  in  Ireland  as  late  as  the  times  of  Adanman.  The  se- 
cond canon  runs  ^us ;  Pecora.de  rupe  cadentia,  si  sanguis  eorum 
tffruus  sity  recipienda.  Sin  vero,  sed  fracta  sunt  ossa  eorum,  et 
umguisjbras  nonjluxitp  refutanda  sunt.  Others  of  them  con- 
tain rules  with  regard  to  using  or  not  using  the  flesh  of  animals, 
that  had  eaten  morticinumy  f .  e.  the  carrion  of  animals  that  died  of 
themselves.  In  the  eighth  the  owner  of  a  horse  or  beast  grazing 
in  land  annexed  to  a  town,  which,  may  have  wounded  or  hurt  a 
person  belonging  to  said  town,  is  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  to^the  in  - 
jured  person. 

§•  XV.  Among  the  fathers,  who  composed  said 
synod,  I  find  the  name  of  St.  Aidus  or  Aedh,  bishop 
of  Sletty,  who  died  in  699,  (188)  and  whose  name 
is  in  the  Irish  calendars  at  the  7th  of  February.  (I89) 
This  was  the  Aidus,  to  whom  a  writer,  called  Mac- 
cuihenus,  addressed  his  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  of  which 
only  some  fragments  remain.  (190)  Colga,  abbot 
of  Lusk  was  also  one  of  them.  ( 1 9 1 )  Concerning 
him  nothing  further  is  recorded,  except  that  he  was 
the  son  of  one  Moenach.  (192)  Another  of  the 
me^mbers  of  that  synod  was  St.  Killen  abbot  of 
Saigir,  who  is  called  son  of  Lubne,  and  whose 
memory  was  revered  on  the  12th  of  April.  (1 93)  It 
was  attended  also  by  St.  Mosacra,  the  founder  and 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Tegh-Sacra,  Ctke  house  of 
SacrOf  this  being  his  original  name)  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  not  far  distant  from  Tallagh  or  Tallaght 
in  the  county  of  Dublin.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Tassagdrdf  now  contracted  into  Saggard.  St. 
Sacra  or  Mo-sacra  is  said  to  have  been  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  and  the  son  of  one  Senan.  He  go- 
verned for  some  time  also  the  monastery  of  Finn- 
ma^h  in  Fotharta,  apparently  somewhere  near  Wex- 
ford. (194)     It  is  said,   that  he  had  been  likewise 
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abbot  of  Clonenagh;  (195)  but  I  suspect,  that  he 
has  been  confounded  with  another  person'  of  the 
same  name.  (196)  The  year  of  his  death  is  not 
known  ;  but  he  must  have  lived  until  afteir  the  hold- 
ing of  the  synod  in  ^9*  The  day  marked  for  it  is 
the  third  of  March.  A  Mochonna,  who  subscribed 
the  acts  of  said  synod  under  the  title  of  Antistes 
Dorensis^  is  supposed  to  have  been  abbot  of  Derry. 
(197)  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  St.  Mo- 
chonna,  called  of  Dore^Bruchaise^  who  died  in  688 
(689).  Mochonna  of  Derry  was  a  very  holy  man, 
and  lived  until  704  (705).  His  name  is  marked  in 
the  calendars  at  8  March  as  the  anniversary  of  his 
death.  (198) 

(188)  Tr.  Th.  p.  218.     The  4  Masters  have  A.  698,  i.  e.  699. 

{IS9)  A  J.  S&p.  221. 

(190)  Usher,  p.  818.  Concerning  this  Maccathenus  Colgan 
has  (TV.  Th.p,  218.)  three  conjectures.  1.  That  he  might  have 
been  the  same  as  Mocumthemne»  one  of  the  twelve  persons  who 
accompanied  Cdumbkill  to  Hy  in  the  year  563.  But  this  can- 
noty  as  he  admowledges,  be  reconciled  with  the  circumstance  o£. 
Maccuthenus  having  been  contemporary  with  Aidus  of  Sletty. 
2.  That  he  was  Cucumneus,  sumamed  the  Wise,  who,  according 
to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  died  in  746,  or,  as  the  4  Masters  state, 
in  724 ;  and  who  wrote  a  hjnom  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Viigin. 
By  prefixing  the  particle  Mo  to  his  name  he  would  have  been  called 
Mocucumneus.  Although  this  name  is  very  unlike  Mnccuthenus,' 
and  there  is  some  difficulty  as  to  the  times,  yet  Colgan  prefers  this 
conjecture  to  the  others,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  them,  that 
Harris  relates  {Writers  at  MacciUK^us.)  Now  the  third  conjec- 
ture is  hx  better  than  it,  and  1  think,  the  true  one.  It  is>  that 
Maccuthenus  is  only  another  name  for  Adamnan,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  wrote  a  lj£e  of  St.  Patridc.  (See  Chap.  iii.  $,  5)  He 
was  the  grandson  of  one  Tenne  and  accordingly  was  sometimes 
called  Hua-Tenne  or  Mac-^ua-Tenne,  a  descendant  of  Tenne.  in 
the  passages  of  the  Tripartite  history  of  St.  Patrick,  where  the 
older  writers  of  the  saint's  Acts  are  mentioned,  he  is  sumamed 
Hua^Tenne*    The  mame  Maccuthenus  ]&  plainly  MaC'Ua-Tenne 
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latifiuecL  As  these  js  no  account  ^i^  MdkieH  in  Irish  history  of 
any  Macccnh^  tHog^pher  of  Sk  l^trioki  different  from  Adam^ 
naiiy  it^p^ais  to  ple,(fiti^'  dsat  tbat  the  ^tdy  difference  on  this 
point  coBsiirtsmthetfiVBQniehaTii^bden-sonietimef  lised  instead 
of  the  pifoper  aaaie^  as  was  fiptquently  the  case  anumig  the  ancient 
ttish.  I  lieed  fidt  remind  the  reader^  that  Adamnan  dnd  Aidus 
were  oontaff^arari^  and  acquabted  with  each  oth^. . 
{19J:}  Cdgan,  Ind.  Ckron.  A.  695.  ad  A/i.SSk 
(192V:Spe  AA.  SS.  p.  S82.  (193)  /fcp,  478. 

(194^  C<Hicermng  Fotharta  see  NoL  138  to  C/ic^.  1. 

(195)  Arehdidl  (at  Chnenagh)  quotes  Colgan.  m  if  ass^ning 
the  death,  of  the  abbot  Mosacra  of  that  place  to  A.  65a    Colgan 
says  no  sudi  things  nor  indeed  could  he,  as  he  imew  that  Mosa^ 
era  was  present  at  the  grand  synod  more  than  40  years  after  ^ 
that  date. 

(196)  Among  the  documents  referred  to  by  Co^n  (AA*  SS. 
at  3  Mart.  p»  454.)  where  he  treats  of  St.  Mosacra,  are  the  Ca- 
leodiur  of  Cashd  and  the  Martyrcdegy  of  Donegal,  in  both  of 
which  he  is  called. abbot  of  Clonenagh^  aiid  is  stated  to  have 
Uv(Kl  in  the  time  of  Neill  Glandubh  king  of  Irelaiid.  Now  this 
king  did  not  begin  to  rc^  until  the  10th  century.  It  is  there- 
fore probable,  that  the  Mosacra  of  Cloneaagfa  was  different  £rom 
the  on^  (Of  Tegh-sacra. 

(I97).Golgto,  having  observed  Y -4^.  SS.  p,  566.)'that  there 
weve  many  plac^  in.  Ireland,  whose  names  began  with  Dure  or< 
Dirirify  fivm  I3he  oak'forests  in  which  they  w^ice  situated,  thinly 
that  Doire,  wher^  thia  Moehonna  was  abbot,  was  Deny,  inas- 
inioch  as  it  was  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  and  accordin^y 
it  was  not  nec0s$ary  to  join  to  the  signature  Dortnm  its  addi- 
tional name  Chalguigh,  Had  Mochonna  belonged  to  any  other 
Doire,  its  distingutsbing  name  would  have  been  adjded.  Aeconi- 
ii^ly  he  reckons  him  (Tr.  Tk»  p.  503«}  among  the  abbots  of 
D«rry,' 

(198)  A  A.  SS,  p.  666.  Yet  Cdgan  elsewhere  (TV.  Th.  p. 
503.  and  506^)  sliys  that  his  memory  waft  revered  on  the  8dof 
May.  - 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


\  \ 


Longsech'-^-CangaU   Kermmagar^^Fergai^  son  qf 
MaUhdn^^FogartMch  Hna  Cemach^Kinetk  and 
Flahertach  successivefy  m&narcks  (ff  Ireland—^ 
SS.  Herhg  or  Hierologus^  and  Colman  bishops 
qf  Lismore — Theodoric    or  Tvrlough  king   qf 
Thomond,  retires  from  the  world  and  receives  the 
monastic  habit  Jrom  St.  Colman — Foundation  qf 
the  see  qf  Killaloe — St.  Flannan  itsjirst  bishop--^ 
Monastery  of  Killaloe  founded  by  St.  Molua 
Lobhar-r^St.   Aidan  brother  of  St.   Fla/mmn'-^ 
Adamnan^  abbot  qf  Hyi  again  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Ajfrid  king  qf  Northumberland-^^adopts  the 
Roman  mode  of  observing  the  Paschal fesU/mh^ 
persuades  sevetal  qf  the  Northern  Irish  to  do 
so^^Death  (f  Adamnan — succeeded  as  abbot  qf 
Hy  by  Conan  Mac  Failbhcr^St.  Maoldobhorchon^ 
bishop  qf  Kildare — LoChan,  Meann,  swmamed 
the  wisC'-^Great  conflagration  at  KifdarC'^Cond-^ 
mail  Mac  Cartiaig  bishop  (f  Emiy  dies,  and  is 
succeededby  Cellach^^Death  qfSt  Caide  or  Caidin 
bishop  at  Hy — Succession  qf  several  abbots  qf 
Hy — The  priest  Egbert  sent  from  Ireland  toHy, 
prevailed  on  the  monks  qf  that  dstablishmint  to 
receive  the  Roman    Paschal   Cyele--^  Death   qf 
Dunchad  abbot  qf  Hy-^Fokhtta  mac  Dorbene 
abbot  qf  Hy — People  qf  Hy  expelled  by  Nectan 
or  Naitan  king  qf  the  Picts-^St.  Cale-Christus-^ 
St.  Cronan  bishop  qf  Lismore — Colman  6  Liathan 
-^St.  Adamnan  bishep  (f  Rathmvighe — Monas- 
tery  qf  Mayo  possessed  by    the   Englishr^St. 
Segreiia  Virgin^'^t.  Sam^nna  and  other  holy 
'i4rgins^^Death  qfSuibhne  archbishop  qf  Armagh 
— St.   Foeidooar  bishop  qf  Clogher— Reign  qf 
Aodh  QUain  and  other  Irish  monarchs — Deaths 
ofSS.  Manchin  qf  Tumm-greiney  Cormac  bishop 
of  Trim,  Sgc.-^Feargal  or   Virgitius  bishop  qf 
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Saltzburg-^St  Alto  a  companion  of  Virgitix 
Deaths  qf  Moelimarcfian  and  other  holy  bishops 
and  abbots^  from  A.  D.  74?  to  A.  787. — St 
Hemelin^  St.  Mono,  SL  Rumold  and  other  Irish 
Saints  who  flourished  in  the  Ckmtinent — Deaths  of 
Ferfugill  bishop  of  Clondalkin  and  others, 

SECT.    I. 

• 

FiNNACTA,  monarch  of  Ireland,    who  fell  in 
battle  A.  D.  695,  ( 1 )  was  succeeded  by  Longsech, 
a  grandson  of  Domnald  the  second  (2)  by  his  son 
Aengus.     Having  reigned  nine  years  (3)  he   was 
killed,  together  with   three   sons   of   his,   fighting 
against  KeHach,  son  of  Ragall,  king  of  Connaught. 
Congall   Kennmagar,  who   was  also  a  grandson  of 
Domnald  11.  by  his  son  Fergus,  and  consequently 
a  first  cousin  of  Longsech,  was  then  raised "  to  the 
throne  in  704,  and  held  it  for  seven  years,  when  he 
died  suddenly  in  711.  (4)     Comgall's  successor  was 
Fergal,  son   of   Malduin,   and    great    grandson  of 
Aidus  Hnaridni  or  Huanriodnach.   (5)    He  reigned 
eleven  years,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cath- 
Almain  by  Murchad,  son  of  Bran,  king  of  Leinster, 
on  the  llth  of  December,  A.  D.  72*2.  (6)     Next 
after  Fergal   was   Fogartach   Hua-Cernach,  son  of 
Niell,  and  great  grandson  of  Diermit  II.  (7)     Fo- 
gartach reigned  only  one  year  and  some  months, 
having  lost  his  life  in  7^4,  fighting  against  Kineth, 
who  succeeded  him  as  monarch  of  Ireland,     Kineth 
was  a  son  of  Irgalach^  and  grandson  of  Conang,  a 
nephew  of  Diermit  IL     After  a  reign  of  three 
years  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of '  Drum-chorcain, 
A..  727,  (8)  by  Flaheiiiach,  son  of  king  Longsech, 
who,  having  ruled  retired  seven  years,  (9)  for  in  7^4 
to  a  monastery  in  Armagh, 

St.  Hierlog,  whose  name  has  been  hellenized  into 
HierologuSs  was  bishop  aud  abbot  of  Lismore  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  century.     I  find .  no^ 
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thing  further  concerning  him,  except  that  he  died 
on  the  l6th  of  January  in  699.  (10)  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, both  as-  abbot  and  bishop,  by  St.  Colman, 
a  native  of  Ibh-Liathain,  (1 1)  and  son  of  Finbar  who 
belonged  to  the  illustrious  house  of  Hua  Beogna, 
dynasts  of  that  c6untry.  Colman  has  been  ciuled 
also  Mocholmocy  that  is,  my  Colman.  (12)  He  had 
embraced  the  monastic  life  at  Lismore,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  piety  and  learning. 
His  incumbency  lasted  only  about  four  years,  as  he 
departed  this  life  on  the  22d  of  January,  A.  D. 
703.  ( 1 S)  St.  Colman  is  said  to  have  been  already 
bishop  of  Lismore,  when  he  was  visited  by  the 
Daicasdan  prince  Theodoric,  or  Turlough,  king  of 
Hiomond.  He  was  the  son  of  Cathal,  and  grand* 
son  o£  Aodh  or  Aidus  Coemh,  ( 1 4)  who  had  been 
king  of  all  Munster  and  brother  to  St.  Molua* 
lobhar.  (15)  Theodoric  had  ruled  his  kingdom 
for  some  time,  and  was  the  father  of  several  chil- 
dren, among  whom  was  St.  Flannan  of  Killaloe, 
when  he  determined  on  retiring  into  a  monastery. 
Accordingly  he  repaired  secretly  to  Lismore,  and 
received  the  monastic  habit  from  St.  Colman.  As 
this  saint  was  then  a  bishop,^(16)  Theodoric  must 
have  been  far  advanced  in  years  as  that  time  ;  for 
his  father  Cathal  is  said  to  have  died  in  625.  (17) 
Notwithstanding  his  age,  which,  according  to  this 
date  could  not  be  less  than  15  years,  it  is  related,  that 
he  eirfl^loyed  himself  at  Lismoi^e  in  breaking  rocks 
and  making  a  convenient  road  up  to  the  monastery. 
It  is  added,  that,  with  the  permission  of  Colman^ 
he  afterwardis  returned  to  his  kingdom  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  the  ravages  it  had  undergone.  (18) 
It  is  po-obable,  that  this  pious  prince  died  not  long 
after  his  return  to  Thomond,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  church  of  Killaloe.  (19) 

(1)  See  0iap.  xviii,  f .  8.  (2)  See  Chap.  xiv.  J.  1. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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(3)  O'Flaherty,  Ogy^.  Part.  %  c.  93,  Ware,  ( Antiquities  eapk 
4.)  says,  8  years. 

(4)  This  is  the  year  marked  by  O'Haberty,  ib.  Ware  has  A* 
710.  But  they  agree  as  to  the  seven  years  of  Congall's  reign, 
Ware  having  placed  its  commencement  in  703. 

{$)  See  Chap*  xiv.  J.  1. 

(6)  Ware,  ih*  This  date  comes  to  the  same  point  with  the 
computation  of  0*Flaherty,  who  allows  eleven  yeans  from  the 
re%n  of  Congall,  reckoning  from  71  i>  while,  according  to  that  of 
Ware,  it  lasted  twelve. 

(7).  See  Chaj).  xiv.  §.1. 

(8)  OTlaherty,  ib.  Ware  has,  in  728,  thus  allowing  four  years 
for  the  reign  of  Kineth. 

(9)  Ware  says,  six  yemrs.  His  confutation  iand  O'Flaherty'g 
agree  as  to  the  t^munatioh  of  flahertach's  rdgh  in  ,734,  whereas 
he  assigns  the  beginning  of  it  to  728,  which  O'flaherty  places  in 
727. 

(10)  4  Masters,  and  Colgan,  AA.  SS.  p-  15S.  Tlieir  date  698^ 
u  e.  699. 

(1 1)  Ibh-Liathain,  or  the  territory  of  the  0*Lefaans  was,  as  al- 
ready observed  more,  than  once,  in  the  now  counQr  of  C<»k. 
Colgan^  treating  of  this  St.  Colman  at  22  Jaauary,  marks  its  si- 
tuation in  a  v^  dear  manner  by  Btatiiig^  that  it  lay  between 
Cork  land  You^ridl. 

(12)  Colgan  remarks  that  Colman  and  Cohnoe  are  tlie  same 
name,  bang  both  diminutives  of  Colunt  (or  C(flfn)  contracted  for 
Columba.  In  Idee  manner  another  St  Colman,  who  waai  ccmtem- 
porary  with  the  one  of  lismore,  and  whom  Coigan  calls  Colman 
of  I^n,  got  sdiso  the  name  of  MockotmoCm  As  the  histoiy  of 
Colman  of  Lann  is  exceedingly  cbBcnrej  I  shall  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  merely  to  mention  yAm  Colgan  has  endeavoured 
to  pick  up  cti&cerning  him  at  30  Marcib  1.  He  was  a  isative  of 
<a  pert  of  Ulster,  caBed  Hi-Gtuda  or  -GaiUiflney  perhaps  the  Gal- 
len  hills  in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  2.  be  gorvemed  three  monas- 
teries or  churches,  viz.  Cambos^  now  Camus,  a  monastery  in  the 
diocese  of  Deny,  which  had  been  funded  by  St.  Comgall  of 
Bangor  (see  Not*  201.  to  Chap,  x.);  a  church,  either  in  the 
diocese  of  IKyvrn  or  in  that  of  Dromore,  at  a  place  called  Lunu' 
Mocholmoc  ;  and  another,  apparently  in  the  diocese  of  ]>omore, 
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flt  ft  place  called  Linn-tiuachaHle.  S.  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
Mftrchy  A.  D.  699»  u  e,  700.  Colgan  adds,  that  he  was  maternal 
brother  of  another  SjU  Colman,  eon  of  Luachain,  and  known  by 
the  naoae  of  Cgltiuin  of  Lann'tnacLuachain  in  Meath,  whose 
name  is  in  the  calendanr  at  17  June. 

(IS)  The  4b  Maatersand  Cdgan  have  A.  702,  the  same  as  our 
70S- 

(14)  Ogygia,  Part.  S.  c.  SS.  p.  S89. 

(15)  See  Not  98.  to  Chap  xii. 

(16)  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Life  of  St.  Flannan,  quoted 
by  Co^an,  {AA.  8&>  p.  154.)  that  Colman  was  bishop  cf  Lis- 
mate  when  called  upon  by  Theodoric.        •  ^ 

(17)  The  4  Masters,  reared  to  by  Colgan  {ib,  p.  149)  assign 
the  death  of  kii^  Cathal  to  ^.  624  (625.) 

(18)  See  Co^  fib.  p.  154.)  ^oiti  the  Life  of  St.  Flannan. 

(19)  Waie,  Antif.  cap.  29  Bt  Killalee  ^  and  Harris,  Bishops, 
M  said'place. 

§.  lu  To  these  times,,  that  is,  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventh,  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, ought,  I  thiiik,  to  be  assigned  the  foundation 
of  the  see  of  Killaloe.  Its  first  biahop  was  St.  Flan- 
uan,  who,  According  to  every  account,  was  a  son  of 
the  above  mentioned  king  Theodoric.  (20)  He 
could  not  have  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Molua,  (21) 
who  was  undoidbtedly  dead  before  Flannan  was  bom. 
But  it  is  very  probable  that  he  studied  in  the  monas- 
teiy  of  Killaloe,  which  seems  to  have  been  found" 
ed  fay  tiie  St.  Molua  surnamed  Lobhar^  or  the  1^ 
per,  who  was  his  great  grand  uncle.  Hence  he 
m^ht  have  been  called  a  scholar  of  St.  Molua,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  a  student  of  the  house, 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  that  saint.  At 
what  precise  time  be  became  bishop  of  Killaloe  is 
not  known  ;  but  it  must  have  been  many  years  later 
.than  the  period  which  some  writers  have  assigned 
for  it.  (2^)  It  is  said  that  Theoddric,  the  father  of 
St«  Flanaan,  endowed  this  see  with  ample  revenues ; 

L  2 
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(23)  but  whether  it  was  founded  before  that  prince 
retired  to  Lismore,  or  after  his  return  to  his  king- 
dom, I  am  not  able  to  determine.  Nor  can  I  find 
how  long  it  was  held  by  St.  Flannan,  nor  in  what 
year  this  saint  died.  (^4)  His  festival  is  kept  on  the 
18th  of  December.  A  St.  Aidan,  whose  history 
is  still  less  known,  is  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of 
his. 

(20)  Colgan  had  a  Life  of  St.  Flamum,  which  he  intended  to 
publish  at  18  December,  as  had  also  Ware,  who  quotes  the  be- 
ginning of  it  in  his  first  book  of  Writers^  cap.  13.  aL  15.  They 
were  different  works,  as  appears  fronv  the  disagreement  between  the 
words  adduced  by  Ware  and  those,  with  which  the  Life  extant  at 
Louvain  in  Harris's  time  began,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
one  referred  to  by  Colgan.  These  words  are ;  '^  Flannu4  itaque 
ejusdem  Theodorici  regis  JUins.*'  (See  Harris's  addition  to  Ware, 
loc,  cit)  They  are  quite  different  from  those  given  by  Ware.  Yet  he 
calls  Flannan  son  of  king  Theodoric,  following,-  we  may  be  sure, 
the  authority  of  the  Life,  which  he  had. 

(21)  Ware  says^  {Antiq,  cap,  29.  and  Bishops  at  KiUaloe)  that 
Flannan  was  a  disc^le  of  the  abbot  St.  Molua,  who  lived  about 
the  end  of  the,  sixth  century,  for,  some  time  at  'Killaloe,  which 
from  him  got  its  name.  He  speaks  of  St.  Mohia  in  general,  so 
that  a  person  may  think  that  he  meant  the  celebrated  Molua  of 
Clonfert-molua.  But  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  Molua  of 
Killaloe  was,  although  cpntemporaiy  with  him,  a  different  person, 
and  the  same  as  Molua  Lobhar.  (See  Chap.  xii.  §.  7.)  Flannan 
could  not  have  been  a  disciple  of  either  of  them ;  not  of  Molua 
Lobhar,  who,  as  above  seen,  Was  a  grand  uncle  of  his  ^father 
Theodoric  and,  in  all  probability,  did  not  survive  the  sixth  cen- 
tury;  nor  of  the  other  Molua,  who  died  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventh.  (See  ib.)  Nor  was  he  bom  before 
this  century  was  pretty  far  advanced ;  for»  as  his  father  was,  when 
at  Lismore,  during  the  episcopacy  of  St.  Colman,^and  consequently 
about  A.  D.  700,  still  able  to  work  at  making  roads,  &c.  he  can* 
nqt  be  supposed  to  have  been  at  that  time  more  than  eighty  ye^rs . 
of  age.  Accordingly  Flannan'i^  birth  must,  at  the  earliest,  be  as-, 
signed  to  between  640  and  650. 
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(22)  According  to  Ware  {Bishops  at  Killaloe)  Flannan  was 
oonsecrated  at  Rome  by  Pope  John  IV.  in  6S9.    Harris  and 
others  have  followed  him  without  any  examination.      Whether 
Flannan  was  ever  at  Rome  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire,  although 
I  must  observe,  that  Colgan  in  a  long  list  {A A,  SS.p.  900.)  of 
Irish  saints,  who  travelled  to   Rome,  has  not  Flannan  among 
them,  as  he  certainly  would,  had  he  found  such  a  circumstance 
related  in  the  Life,  which  he  had  in  his  hands.    Ware  must  have 
taken  it  from  the  other  Life;  (see  Not,  20.)  but  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, Uiat  some  of  our  hagiologists  have  sent  to  Rome  several 
hwh  saints,  who  never  were  in  that  city.    As  to  John  IV.  and 
A,  639,  I  cannot  but  suspect,  that  in  Ware's  document  no  par- 
ticular year  was  mentioned,  and  that  the  Pope  was  named  John 
in  general  without  the  addition  of  any  number.  Ware  might  have^ 
thought  that  he  was  the  fourth  of  that  name,  in  consequence  o 
his  supposition  that^St.  Flannan  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Molua,  and 
consequently  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century. 
As  John  the  fourth  was  tlie  earliest  Pope  John  of  said  century,  he 
was  the  fittest  for  Ware  to  fix  upon.    He  then  laid  down  the  year 
639,  thinking  that  John  was  then  Tope.    In  this,  by  the  bye, 
he  was  mistaken;  whereas  John  was  not  consecrated  until  very 
kite  in  640.  (See  Not.  88.  to  Chap,  xv.)    Had  Ware  not  been 
wrong  as  to  the  period  in  which  Flannan  flourished,  he  would  have 
looked  to  Pope  John  V.  in  686.  or  to  John  VI.  in  701.     Whether 
Flannan  was  <;ionsecrated,  or  not,  by  a  Pope  called  John,  it  Is 
certain  that  he  could  not  have  been  a  bishop  either  in  or  about 
639,  a  time,  at  which  it  is  more  than  probable  he  was  not  as  yet  in 
the  world.  (See  Not.  prec.) 

(23)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  29.  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Killaloe^ 

(24)  On  these  points  Ware  and  Harris  are  silent.  Colgan  has 
scarcely  a  word  about  St  Flannan,  except  at  A  A.  SS.  p.  154. 
where  he  caUs  him  bishop  of  Ejillaloe. 

§.  III.  Adamnan,  having  returned  to  Hy  after 
the  synod  held  in  697>  was  again  sent  by  his  Irish 
countrymen  as  legate  or  ambassador  to  his  old  friend 
Alfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  some  time,  it 
seems,  in  the  year  701,  or  702.  (25)  On  this  oc- 
casion he  was  urged  by  some  persons  to  receive  the 
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Roman  Faschal  computation,  &c.  (26)    Examining 
the  subjects  in  question^  and  observing  the  Ronian 
practices,  he  became  persuaded  that  the  Roman  cycle 
w{^»  preferable  to  the  old  Irish  one,  and  had-  no  ob- 
jection to  whatever  other  observances  were  followed 
in  England.  (27)    While  on  this  embassy,  Adam- 
nan  presented  to  Alfrid  his  work  on  the  places  of  the 
Holy  Umdf  he.  (@8)     On  his  return  to  Hy  he  en- 
deavoured to  introduce,  there,  and  in  other  places 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  the  Roman  computation, 
but  was  not  able  to  bring  the  monks  over  to  it»     He 
sailed  to  Ireland  apparently  in  the  latter  part  of  70^, 
and  everted  himself  to  induce  the  Northern  Iri^  to 
adopt  that  computation,  and  was  so  far  successful  as 
to  persuade  almost  all  of  them  to  do  so,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those,  who  were  immediately  under  the 
controul  of  the  monastery  of  Hy.  (29)    Adamnan 
remained  in  Ireland  until  afler  the  Easter  of  704, 
which  he  celebrated  at  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Roman  cycle.     Then  returning  to  Hy  he  lived  only 
for  a  short  time  after,  as  he  died  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember  in  the  course  of  said  year,  (30)  and  in  the 
77th  of  his  age.  (31 )     Adamnan  has  been  justly  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Irish  church,  (32) 
and  his  memory  was  held  in  great  veneration,  par- 
ticularly at  Raphoe.  (33)     Besides  the  Life  of  St. 
Columba,  the  Treatise  on  the  Holy  land,  and  the 
Life  of  St.  Patrick  under  the  name  of  Maccuthemis, 
this  great  and  good  man  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  a 
Monastic  rule.  (34)     Some  other  tracts  have  been 
attributed  to  him,  concerning  which  I  am  not  able 
to  form  any  opinion.  (35)     Adamnan  was  succeeded, 
as   abbot  of  Hy,  by  Conain  Mac-Failbe,  who  go- 
verned the  order  for  six  years.  (36) 

(25)  Bede,  who  raentioas  th»  embassy,  (L.  5.  c.  15.)  does  not 
mark  the  year ;  but  Smith,  following  Matthew  of  Westminafei^ 
assigns  it  to  701^  Perhaps  it  was  rather  in  702,  about  two  yearft 
before  Adamuan's  death. 
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(2S)  The  abbot  Ceolfrid  in  bis  letter  to  the  Pictiah  king  Kai- 
ten  (op.  fiede  L.  5.  £•  21.)  relates  a  coovsraationy  which  he  had 
at  that  time  with  AdamaaD  concerning  the  tonsure,  and  praises 
him  as  a  man  of  admirc^e  prudence,  liumilty^  and  reli- 
gion. 

(97)  Bede,  (L.  5.  c.  15.)  who  observes,  that  'Adanman  was 
a  good  and  wise  man,  and  most  deeply  versed  m  bibticel  know- 
ledge, scifiUia  Scripiurarum  nobUissime  instructus. 

(28)  Bede  (i&)  calls  it  De  Locfs  sandisy  and  (capp^  16*1  ?•)  has 
some  extracts  Bpom  it  Besides  an  old  edition  of  this  tract,  (see 
Ware  and  Harris,  Writers  at  Adamnan)  ^ere  is  a  later  one  in 
Act^  Benedict,  (Sec.  S.  Part,  2.)  Adamnan  composed  it  on  in- 
formation, which  he  received  from  Arculf  a  Frendi  bish<^,  who 
had  be^s  in  Palestine  and  pther  parts  of  the  East ;  and  who, 
Eetuming  by  sea,  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  western  coast 
of  Britain.  Having  yiwted  Adamnan  he  was  very  kindly  re- 
ceived by  him,  and  on  relating  his  adventures  and  every  thing 
remarkable,  that  he  had  observed  in  those  countries,  was  listened 
to  with  great  pleasure  by  Adamnan,  who  put  to  p^)er  in  a  re- 
gular fcma  the  substance  of  his  narrative. 

(29)  Bede,  ib.  Dr.  Ledwich  is  very  angry  with  Adamnan  for 
having  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  cycle.  At  p* 
66,  amidst  a  heap  of  falshoods,  he  says  that  Adajzinan  aposta- 
tized, and  (at  p.  412.)  blames  him  for  having  brought  over 
most  of  the.Soutkem  monks  to  Homey  whom  he  repnssents  as  ig* 
norant  and  bigotted*  What  mountains  does  tiiis  pseudo-antiquary 
raise  out  of  triies  !>  Am  I  to  tire  the  reader  with  over  and  over 
reminding  him,  that  there  was  no  question  of  religion  properly 
understood,  that  is,  of  iaith  or  morals,  between  the  Angk>-Ro- 
mans  and  the  Irish,  and  that,  notwithstanding  their  not  celebrat- 
ing Easter  at  the  same  time, .  or  using  the  same  tonsuie,  they 
maintained  ecclesiastical  communion  together?  Adamnan  was  as 
much  in  conmiunion  with  Ceolirid  and  the  other  advocates  of  the 
Roman  practices  before  he  received  their  Pasdud  cycle  as  he  was 
after  he  agreed  to  it.  Why  then  talk  of  i^postatizing  or  changing 
religion,  as  this  ignorant  Doctor  is  constantly  plaguii^  us  with  ? 
Adamnan's  adopting  the  Roman  cyde,  which  our  Doctor  must 
aHow  to  be  for  more  correct  than  the  Irish  one,  no  more  implied 
a  change  of  rel^on  than  the  conduct  of  the  churdi  of  England 
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in  haTing,  after  too  long  a  delay,  nsceived  the  Gregorian  style. 
Will  the  Doctor  say,  that  the  English  Protestant  church  by  so 
doing  •voent  over  to  Rome  ?  If  in  proceedings  of  this  sort  there 
be  any  going  over^  according  to  his  phraseology,  from  one  religion 
to  another,  this  church  was  guilty  of  a  much  greyer  apostacy 
than  Adamoan  had  been.  For  it  went  over  to  Rome  not  only  as 
to  the  festival  of  Easter,  but  likewise  with  r^;ard  to  those  of  the 
whole  year  round,  Christmas  day  and  its  concomitant  festivals, 
Lady  days,  the  feasts  of  Apostles,  Martyrs,  &c.  I  am  really 
weary  of  this  nonsense,  which  Ushar,  Prideaux,  Smith,  and  others^ 
who  have  written  on  the  Paschal  question,  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  mention  as  indicative  of  a  difference  of  re%ion,  while 
On  the  contrary  they  show  that  the  Irish  cycle  had  been  derived 
from  Rome,  (see  Chap,  xv  )  and  which  no  learned  Protestant  of 
this  day  would  disgrace  himself  by  laying  any  stress  on.  The 
DoctcH*,  while  enforcing  these  fooleries,  was  not  content  with 
bungling  in  theology;  but  he  must  bungle  also  in  history.  He 
says  that  the  monks,  brought  over  by  Adamnan,  were  those  of 
the  South  of  Ireland.  Now  he  ought  to  have  known,  that  not 
only  the  monks  but  all  the  cleigy  and  people  of  the  South  had 
received  the  Roman  confutation  of  Easter  full  seventy  years  be- 
fore Adamnan  prevailed  on  the  greatest  part  of  the  North^ns  to 
agree  with  them.  (See  Chap.  xv.  $.6.) 

(30)  The  Annals  of  Ulster,  Innisfallen^  and  of  the  4*  Masters 
agree  in  assigning  the  death  of  Adamnan  to  A.  D.  703,  that  is^ 
704<.  Smith  was  therefore  wrong  (at  Bede,  L.  v.  c.  15.)  in  mark- 
ing it  at  702.  He  reckoned  only  one  year  from  that  in  which  he 
supposed  that  he  was  on  his  last  embassy  to  Alfrid ;  (see  above 
Not.  25)  but  it  is  plain  from  Bede's  account  of  his  subsequent 
proceedjpgs,  that  a  longer  time  must  have  elapsed  besween  said 
embas^  and  Adanman*s  death.  Instead  of  the  month  of  Sep> 
tember,  which  the  4>  Masters  and  Colgan  have,  (TV.  Th.  p.  4<99.) 
Usher  at  -4.^04?.  {Ind.  Chron.)  has  October.  This  is  {Hrobably  a 
typographical  mistake ;  for  not  only  in  the  Irish  calendars,  but 
likewise  in  the  Benedictine,  the  festival  of  St.  Adamnan  is  marked: 
at  the  23d  of  September. 

(31)  4  Masters  and  Colgan  hc.cit.  Keating  says  (Htstoryy 
&c.  B7  2.  p.  45.  ed  A.  17^3.)  that  Adamnan  died  aged  77  years, 
tt  is  very  probable,  that  this  is  a  mis-translation  instead  of  77th: 
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year.  According  to  these  statements,  Adamnan'  must  have  been 
bom  not  in  624,  (see  NoL  58.  to  Chap,  xviii.)  but  in  627  or 
628. 

(32)  See  Alcuin's  hnes,  Not.  56.  to  Chap.  ii. 

(33)  See  Na,  59.  to  Chap.  xvin.        (34)  Tr.  Th.  p.  471. 

(35)  See  Ware  and  Harris,  Writers  at  Adamnan^  and  O'FIar 
herty,  Ogygia  Vindicated^  ch.  10. 

(36)  Usher,  p.  702.  and  Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.  704.  Co]gan> 
(TV.  Th.  p.  4f99.)  calls  Conain  Cotuimaly  and  tells  us,  that  hi6  me- 
mory was  revered  on  the  11th  of  September* 

§.  IV.  St  Maoldobhorchon,  bishop  of  Kildare, 
died  in  705,  on  the  19th  of  February.  (37)  Nothing 
further  is  known,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  concerning 
this  prelate,  nor  of  his  predecessors  since  the  time 
of  Aedh  Dubh  or  blacky  about  A.  D.  f)38,  unless  it 
may  be  supposed  that  some  persons,  who  are  called 
only  abbots  of  Kildare,  were  also  bishops,  such  as 
Lochen  Meann,  surnamed  the  Wise^  who  died  in 
695,  and  Forannan,  whose  death  is  assigned  to  698. 
(38)  The  clergy  of  Kildare  is  said,  but  on  doubtful 
authority,  to  have  been  violently  pei'secuted  by  the 
king  Congall  Kennmagar,  for  what  cause  I  do  not 
find  mentioned.  (39)  This  is  most  probably  a  mis- 
statement founded  on  the  circumstance  of  a  great 
conflagration,  that  laid  waste  Kildare  ia  709  during 
that  king^s  reign,  and  in  which  we  may  suppose  that 
many  clergymen  lost  their  lives.  (40) 

In  these  times  Conamail  Mac-Cartiaig  (McCarthy) 
was  bishop  of  Emly,  He  died  in  7^7  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cellach  (Kelly),  who  held  that  see  until 
718.  (41)  St.  Caide  or  Caidin,  who  was  bishop  at 
Hy,  died  in  7 11  ;  and  his  name  is  in  the  calendars  at 
24  October.  (42)  To  the  preceding  year,  710,  is  as- 
signed the .  death  of  Conain  Mac-Failbe  the  abbot, 
(43)  who  was  succeeded  by  Dorben,  surnamed  the 
fong-,  a  descendant  of  Conall  Gulbanius.  (14)  Dorbeu 
governed  Hy  until  713  in  which  year  he  died  on  the 
aSth  of  October.    (4.3)     His   immediate  successor 
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was,  I  believe,  Dunchad,  (46)  son  of  Kenfoelaid,  and 
grandson  of  the  monarch  Malcovus  or  Moelcova, 
consequently  of  the  favourite  line  of  Conall  Gul- 
banius.  (47)  Dunchad  was  superior  of  a  Columbian 
monastery  at  KilUochuir,  a  maritime  town  in  the 
S.  E.  part  of  Ulster,  (48)  before  he  was  raised  to  the 
government  of  the  whole  order.  He  was  still  abbot 
of  Hy,  when  in  the  year  716  the  holy  priest  Egbert 
(49)  went  thither  from  Ireland,  and  at  length  induced 
the  monks  of  that  establishment  to  receive  the 
Roman  paschal  cycle  and  tonsure.  (50)  Thenceforth 
Egbert  continued  to  reside  for  about  1 3  years  in  Hy 
until  729,  when  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  on 
Easter  Sunday,  the  a4th  of  April,  after  he  had 
celebrated  the  festival  in  the  morning  together  with 
the  brethren,  (51) 

From  the  year  716  we  find  nothing  further  with 
regard  to  those  controversies,  as  far  as  the  Irish  were 
concerned,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

(37)  Tr.  Th.  p.  629.  from  the  4  Masters,  whose  date  is  7(M»,  /• 
tf.  705.  Ware  observes  ( Bishops  at  KUdare)  that  others  place 
his  death  in  708. 

(38)  Tr,  Th.  ib,  I  have  added,  as  usual,  a  year  to  the  dates. 
See  also  Harris  {Bishops  at  KUdare)  and  Archdall  at  said  place. 
Lochen's  festival  was  kept  on  the  12th  of  January  oc  12th  of  June, 
and  that  of  Forannan  on  the  15th  of  January, 

(39)  Keating  has  this  story  (for  it  probably  deserves  no  better 
name)  in  his  second  book,  p.  46.  It  cannot  agree  with  what  is 
recorded  by  old  writers  as  to  the  prosperous  and  peaceable  reign 
of  Congall.  O'Fl^erty  quotes  (  Ogyg.  Part  3.  cap.  93.)  an  did 
Irish  distich,  translated  by  him  into  Latin,  in  whidi  his  government 
over  Inisfail  (Irdand)  is  represented  as  a  happy  one  of  seven 
years ;  "  Cuius  Inisfaliae  septennis  fausta  potestas**  And 
CyHalloran  (Historyy  &c.  Book  ix.  ch.  5)  observes,  that  CongaH 
K.  is  called  by  Giolla  Moduda,  a  writer  who  died  about  1148,  a 
beneficent  prince,  during  whose  time  there  was  neither  battle  nor 
contest,  adding  that  he  died  in  peace  afier  a  reign  of  seven  yeais, 
Keating's  story  was  picked  up  by  that  superficial  writer  Campbell 
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(Strictures  on  the  JUstary  of  Ireland,  sect.  6.  p.  M)  who,  nol 
satisfied  with  repeating  what  Keating  has,  viz.  that  Congall  per^ 
secuted  the  church  and  burned  the  secular  and  regular  dergy  at 
lildare,  adds  that  he  was  a  pi^gaii.    And  iii4iy  ?  Because,  as  he 
says,  **  a  deedso  atrooous  could  scarce  have  been  peipecrated 
by  Christian  men.*'    Did,  not  to  go  beyond  Irish  history,  Camp- 
bell never  hear  of  an  Ea^l  of  Kildaie,  who,  about  the  year,  1495, 
set  fire  to  the  cathedral  of  Cash^  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the 
archbishop  Creagh,  whom  he  apposed  to  be  within  it?  Nor  of 
an  £arl  of  Inchiquin,  who  at  a  later  period,  after  storming  said 
cathedral,  put  to  the  sword,  amidst  heaps  of  other  pefBons  wfaont 
he  found  there,  many  deigymen  dragged  from  even  under  the 
altar  ?   Indeed  it  is  but  too  weU  ki^own,  tt^t  mend^ed  Christians, 
have  not  scrupled  to  bum  and  4^lroy  the  clagy*    CampbeU 
wished  to  ^ow  that  not  only  Coq^  but  Ukewiie  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  at  least  in  Kildare,  were  then  pagans.    Now  supposing 
that  Congall  was  guilty  of  that  atrocity,  why  diaige  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Kildare  as  his  accomplices  ?  If  he  ever  perpetrated  it,  he 
was  supported  not  by  them  but  by  an  army  broug^  fiom  else- 
where.   To  imagine  that  Coofpil  was  a -pagan  is  a  most  ridiculous 
conceit.    We  have  seen  that  his  ancestors  were,  for  several  ge« 
nerations.  Christians,  and  some  of  them  very  |iiQai^.ones4    He 
was  a  grandson  of  king  Domnald  11.  (above  §*!•)  the  pif-idfi^roui 
prince  who  had  been  blessed  by  ColumbldlL    (See  Not  90S.  to 
Chap.  XII.  and  Not.  7.  to  Chap,  xiv.)    Congall  was  undoubtedly 
educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  suppose  that  he  i^os« 
tatized  to  paganism  is  a  gross  absurdity,  as  if  the  people  of  Ire* 
land,  and  its  numerous  dergy  and  monks  would  have  raised  a 
pagan  to  the  thrcme>  or  quietly  sulmiitted  to  an  avoMred  infidel  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  nation  was  Christian.    Had  any  of  our  Iringa 
of  that  period  been  guilty  of  such  apostacy,  the  Irish  amiak  and 
histories  would  teem  with  accounts  of  it.    They  da  not  contain 
a  word  of  the  kind ;  and  the  last  inaance  of  paganisna,  whidi  I 
find  recorded  in  them,  is  tl^  of  the  islanders  of  Immagfa,  who 
were  converted  by  St.  Fechin*    (See  Chap,  icvit.  §.  10.) 

(40)  This  conflagration  is  assigned  by  the  4  Mastoos  (ap  Tr. 
Th.p.  629. )  to  A.  708.  i.  e.  709.  merely  in  these  woeds  "  Kildare 
devastated  byfirer    As  it  happened  during  the  ie%n  of  Coih 
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gall,  i(>me  wiseacre  might  have  thought  that  he  was  the  inoen^ 
diary. 

(41)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Emly* 

(42)  Tr.  Tk.  p.  499.  from  the  4  Masters,  who  have  J.  710, 
the  same  as  711*  Conceniing  the  bishops,  that  resided  in  Hy, 
see  Nates  294  and  235.  to  Chap,  xu 

(48)  Usher,  p.  702.  The  4  Masters  (ap.  Tr.  Th.  ib.)  have 
706  (709). 

(44)  The  4  Masters,  and  Colgan,  Tr.  Th.  Instead  of  Dorben, 
Usher,  (p.  702.  and  Ind.  Chran.  ad  A.  710.)  places,  next  after 
Conain  Mc  Failbhe,  Dunchad,  with  whom  he  terminates  his  list 
of  the  abbots  of  Hy.  CoJgan  follows  the  4  Masters,  and  observed 
{AA»  SS.  p.  745.)  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  Dunchad  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Conain.  It  seems  that  Usher  did  not  meet 
with  Dorben's  name  in  the  Anni(Is  of  Ulster,  by  which  he  was 
£^ded ;  and  consequently  he  might  not  have  known  that  he  was- 
abbot  of  Hy.  The'  omission  of  his  name  in  said  Annals  can  be 
easily  accounted  lor,  as  nothing  remarkable  occurred  during  his* 
administration.  This  Dorben  was,  in  all  probability,  the  Dorbe- 
neus,  who  wrote  a  copy  of  Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Columba,  and 
added  at  the  end  (see  Colgan's  edition)  a  request,  in  which  he 
conjures  those,  who  may  wish  to  transcribe  it,  diligently  to  col- 
late their  manuscript  with  that  which  they  took  it  from,  and  begs 
the  reader's  prayers  for  himseE 

(45)  4  Masters  and  Colgan,  Tr.  Th.  p.  499.  Their  date  is 
713>  which  must  not  be  changed  into  714.  For,  as  O'Flaherty 
remaiks,  {MS.  note^  ib.)  Dorben*s  death  was  according  to  Ti- 
gemach's  Annals,  on  a  Saturday,  on  which  day  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober fell  in  713.  In  his  Ogygia  vindicated  O'Flaherty  says, 
(ehap*  10.)  that  Dorben  died  in  71 S.  He  adds  that  he  ruled  Hy 
<Hily  five  months.  This  is  in  direct  'opposition  to  the  4  Masters, 
and  to  every  other  authority  1  have  met  wiUi. 

(46)  The  account  (ib.)  of  the  succession  to  Hy  after  Dorben  is 
rather  confused.  The  4  Masters  throw  in  Foelchus  between  him 
and  Dunchad.  But,  as  Colgan  observes,  some  of  their  dates 
relative  to  the  accession  of  Foelchus,  are  evidently  wrong.  Be- 
sides they  have  this  same  Foelchus  again  as  abbot  of  Hy  after' 
Dunchad,  who  died  in  717,  and  assign  his  death  to  720(721.) 
Hence  it  appears,  that  their  interposing  liim  between  Dorben  and 
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Punchad  is  founded  on  some  mistake.  In  a  MS.  note  (ib.)  pro- 
bably written  by  Coniy,  Dupchad  is  placed  immediately  after 
Dorben's  death  in  713, 

(47)  See  Tr.  Tk.  p.  480.  and  AA.  SS.  at  24?  Mati.  p.  744, 
where  Co%an  has  made  up  some  Acfs  of  Dunchad. 

(48)  A  A.  SS,  ib.  From  the  description,  which  Colgan  gives 
<^  Kill-lochuir  as  a  place  frequented  by  marines,  who  considered 
Punchad  as  their  patron  saint,  its  lying  on  the  eastern  coast,  &c. 
I  think  it  must  be  the  same  as  Killough  in  the  county  of  Down. 

(49)  See  Chap,  xviii.  $.13, 

(50)  Bede  Z.  5,  c.  22.  al.  23.  To  what  he  has  concerning  this 
agreement  haying  taken  place  in  716  under  the  abbot  Dunchad 
Usher  adds  (p.  702-  and  Ijid.  Chiron,  ad  A,1\6*)  from  the  Annals 
of  Ulster,  that  it  was  entered  into  on  a  Saturday  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust. Prideaux  (Connection,  &c.  Pari  2.  B.  4^  sums  up  the  matter 
in  these  words;  <<  In  the  year  716  Ecgbert,  a  pious  and  learned 
**  presbyter  of  the  English  nation,  after  having  spent  many  years 
'^  in  his  studies  in  Ireland,  which  was  in  that  age  the  prime  seat  of 
<<  learning  in  all  Christendom,  >coiping  from  thence  to  the  roonas- 

i  '<  tery  d[  Hy  pn^posed  to  them  anew  the  Roman  way,  and  having 

^  better  suqcess  herein  than  Adamnan — brought  them  all  over 

\  *<  to  it." 

I  (51)  Bede,  ibn     Having  stated  that  Easter  fell  in  that  year  on 

\  the  24th  of  April,  he  observes  that  it  was  never  before  celebrated 

4it  Hy  on  the  corresponding  day  of  any  year.  In  this  he  was  right ; 
for,  according  to  the  old  Irish  cycle,  it  could  not  have  been  put 
off  as  late  as  the  24th  of  April.  (See  Smith's  Dissertation.  &c. 
No.  9,  App.  to  Bede.) 

§.  V.  Dunchad  died  in  71 7  on  the  25th  of  May, 
(5^)  the  day  on  which  his  festival  was  usually  kept, 
although  it  seems  that  his  memory  was  revered  m 
$ome  places  on  the  24th  of  March.  The  immediate 
successor  of  Dunchad  at  Hy  was,  as  well  as  I  can 
find,  Foelchuo  Mac-Dorbene,  who  lived  until  721. 
{5S)  To  the  year  7 1 7  is  also  assigned  a  curious  cir* 
cumstance,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained*  It  is  the  expulsion  of  the  family  qf  Id 
beyond  the  Dorsum  Britanniae  (Drum-albin)  ^  the 
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king  NectatL  (54)  la  is  generall j  supposed  to  mean 
the  islmnd  of  Hy ;  md  king  Nectm  was  certainly  the 
same  as  Naiton  the  Pietish  king,  ^ho  had  received 
the  Roman  cycle,  &c.  since  7 1 0,  and  to  whom  the 
abbot  Ceolfrid  had  written  his  learned  epiftle;  (55) 
For  the  reign  of  Naiton,  aL  Naiton^  or  NectaUy 
b^;an  in  710  and  continued  until  7^«  (56)  But  by 
theJamUy  of  la  we"  cannot  vaderBtand  the  monks 
residing  in  Hy,  (57)  wtoereas  Nectan  had  no  jurisr 
diction  over  that  island,  as  it  belonged  not  to  his  but 
to  the  Scottish  kingdom  in  Britain.  (58)  Or  if  by 
some  chaoee,  which  by  the  bye  cannot  even  be  guessed 
at,  he  had  got  possession  of  Hy,  how  could  it  be  said 
that  he  expelled  its  monks  beyond  Drum-albin  ?  In 
diis  case  he  would,  instead- of  expelling  them,  have 
brought  them  over  to  his  own  kingdom,  which  lay  to 
the  N.  and  N.  £.  of  those  mountains,  and  was  se- 
parated by  them  from  the  Scottish,  to  which  Hy  was 
adjacent,  lying  to  the  South  and  South^West.  (59) 
There  is  not  a  word  in  any  old  document,  either 
Irish  or  British,  of  any  expulsion,  dispersion,  or  per- 
secution of  the  resident  monks  of  Hy  in  those 
times ;  and  that  they  remained  undisturbed  in  7 1 7, 
and  until  after  the  reign  of  Nectan,  is  evident  from 
the  circumstaoce  of  Egbert  having  lived  quietly 
among  them  from  716  to  729.  Therefore  the  i<r* 
pulsion  1^  the  family  of  la  means  nothing  more 
than  that  Nectan  sent  out  of  his  kingdom  some 
Columbian  monks,  that  iSy  of  the  family  or  order  of 
Hy,  and  made  them  cross  Drum-albin  on  their  way 
to  the  Scottish  territories.  What  was  his  reason  for 
this  proceeding  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  It  has 
been  suf^sed  that  some  Columbians,  stationed  in 
Pictland,  refused  to  submit  to  the  general  orders  he 
had  issued  for  the  ado{M:ion  of  the  Koman  cycle,  &c. 
and  that  in  consequence  he  expelled  them  from  his 
kingdom.  (60)  But  why  wait  until  7^7  to  thus 
rigorously  enforce  said  orders,  which  had  been  pub* 
liwed  in  7i^>  or,  at  the  latest,  early  in  7II  ?    If 
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the  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  those  monks  in  717 
was  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  practices^  it  will 
follow  that  they  disobeyed  not  only  the  king^  but 
likewise  their  superiors  of  Hy,  who  had  receiTed 
them  in  the  preceding  year.  That  such  was  the 
case  it  is  difficult  to  believe  j  (61 )  and  some  other 
reason  must  be  looked  for,  why  Nectan  was  displeased 
with  those  monks.  The  probability  is  that  they  ar- 
i-aigned  his  conduct  on  some  matters  of  a  di&rent 
nature,  and  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  their  freedom 
of  remonstrance.  (62)  Nectan  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  dispute  with  the  abbot  or  monastery, 
whereas  during  his  reign  and  after  it  the  abbot  con- 
tinued to  exercise  his  usual  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
over  th€  countries  inhabited  by  his  subjects  the 
Northern  Picts*  (63)  From  what  has  been  hitherto 
stated  it  is  clear,  that  it  is  a  most  absurd  mistake  to 
suppose,  that  the  monks  expelled  by  Noctati  w^re 
those^  who  inhabited  the  island  of  Hy.  (64j 

(52)  4  Masters  and  Colgan,  Tr.  TLp.  499  and  AA.  3S,p.  745, 
The  year  maiked  by  the  4  Masters  is  716,  which  was  also  that  of 
the  Ulster  Annals  justly  changed  by  Usher  (IntL  Chron.)  into  717. 
Besides  sudi  change  being  authorized  by  the  usual  chiondlcffiioal 
qrstem  followed  in  both  these  Annals^  there  is  a  particular  lesseo 
fiur  it  in  this  case ;  whereas  it  is  known  from  Bede*  &c  that  the 
year,  m  which  the  mcmks  of  Hy,  then  governed  by  IXmchadt  ^^ 
ceived  the  Roman  cycle,  &c.  was  716,  and  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust. Kow,  as  Dunchad  died  on  a  25th  of  May,  instead  of  A. 
716,  we  must  read  ^.  717. 

(53)  See  4  Masters  and  Tn  Th.  ib.  and  compare  with  Nid.4^ 
The  Annals  of  Ulster  (in  Johnston's  Extracts  after  ArUiq^  CettQ 
Norm,)  after  mentioning  the  change  of  Easter  at  A.  715  (716) 
j^bce  at  said  time  the  accession  to  Hy  of  Faolan  M^Dorbene  (or 
K)efehtis)  Thus  it  would  seem,  that  Dunchad  resigned  the  ad- 
ministnition  some  months  before  his  death,  as  I  find  stated  in  a 
M&  note  to  Tr.  Th.  p.  499« 

</}4)  Usher /?.  702.  and  Ind.  Chron.  at  A.  717,  fiom  the  Ad- 
fialfi  of  Ulster. 
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(55)  See  Bede,  L.  5.  21.  al.  93. 

{56)  Chalmers,  Caledonia^  vol.  I. p.  90S.    , 

(57)  Usher  seems  to  have  been  of  that  opinion ;  but  he  had  not 
jsuffidently  inquired  into  the  subject. 

(58)  See  Nat.  146  to  Chap.  xi. 

(59)  See  Not.  151.  to  Chap.  xi. 

(60)  Of  this  opinion  is  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  says,  (Caledon.  Vol, 
I.  p.  S97.)  that  Nectan  expelled  many  t)f  the  Columbians,  who 

.officiated  among  the  Northern  Picts,  and  adhered  to  thdr  ancient 
practices.  Bede  observes,  {L.  5.  c.9l.  al.  22.)  that  Nectan,  or 
Naiton,  promulgated  his  command  for  the  observance  of  the  Ro- 
man computation  of  Easter,  immediately .  after  he  had  agreed  to  it 
•himself,  and  accordingly  in  the  year  710,  or  very  soon  afler  it. 
(See  Smith's  notes,  ib.) 

(61)  Bede,  who  was  living  in  these  very  times,  and  is  very 
minute  in  every  tiling  relative  to  the  recepti^ta!»of  the  Roman  cycle, 
&c.  speaks  (ib.)  in  glowing  terms  <^  the  unanimity,  with  which  it 
jmd  the  Roman  tonsure  were  submitted  to  by  all  the  clergy  and 
monks  throughout  the  Pictish  provinces,  without  as  much  as  hint- 
ing at  any  opposition. 

(62)  Keating  states  (B.  2.  p.  46.)  that  <'  Nectan  expelled  from 
his  dominions  a  convent  of  monks,  who  presumed  to  reprehend 
his  conduct,  and  by  that  means  exdted  discontent  among  his  sub- 
jects." That  he  meant  the  same  expulsion  as  that  of  the  Annals 
of  Ulster  is  dear  from  his  placing  it  in  the  year,  in  which  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Cloch-Mionuire  between  the  Britons  andDal- 
riadans  (of  Britain),  which  is  assigned  in  said  Annals  to  A.  D.  716. 
f.  e.  717.  (See  Johnston's  ExtractSy  &c.) 

ySS)  Bede,  who  brought  down  his  Ecclesiastical  history  to  A. 
731,  that  is,  six  years  after  the  death  of  Nectan,  makes  mention 
of  this  jurisdiction  as  existing  at  the  time  he  was  writing  it.  (See 
4b.  L.  3.  c.  4.  and  compare  with  Not.  234  to  Chap,  xii.) 

(64)  Dr.  Ledwich  says,  (Antiq.  &c  p.  66.)  "  by  the  instiga- 
tions of  CeoUrid,  abbot  of  Girwy,  Naitan,  king  of  the  Picts,  ex- 
pelled the  Culdees  from  Hy.  This  happened  A.  D.  717."  As  to 
his  pretended  Culdees^  by  whom  he  meant  the  monks  of  Hy,  we 
shall  see  elsewhere.  Had  he  merely  stated  that  Naitan  expelled 
the  monks  from  Hy,  we  might  consider  his  assertion  as  the  mis- 
take of  one^  who  had  not  studied  the  subject.    But  his  adding 
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that  this  was  done  by  the  instigatioDS  of  Ceolfnd  shows  a  pecaliar 
malignity  and  indi^Terenoe  about  truth.     Upon  what  autliority 
could  he  found  this  charge  ?  The  only  account  we  have  of  any  cor- 
respondence between  Nectan  and  Ceolfrid  is  that  of  the  letter 
written  by  the  latter,  which  still  exists  at  full  length,  and  which 
does  not  contiun  a  syllable  of  instigation  against  the  monks  of  Hy 
or  any  other  Columbians.    Is  it  because  Ceolfrid,  in  said  letter, 
instructed  Nectan  as  to  the  Roman  cycle,  &c  and  thereby  con* 
tributed  to  his  adoption  cithern?  Was  this  an  in -.ligation  or  insti- 
gations to  persecution  ?  If  Ceolfrid  excited  the  king  to  punish  the 
monks  of  Hy,  why  was  his  vengeance  delayed  fitim  710,  in  which 
the  letter  was  received,  until  717  ?  Or  will  the  Dr.  pretend  that  it 
was  in  the  very  year  717  that  Ceolfrid  instigated  him  ?  He  may, 
to  be  sure,  invent  what  stories  he  thinks  fit  for  his  purposes ;  but 
he  ought,  at  least,  to  make  them  appear  not  quite  improbable. 
So  then  in  717,  the  year  marked  by  the  Dr.  himself,  Ceolfrid 
prevailed  upon  Nectan  to  expell  the  monks  from  Hy.     Pray,  for 
what  ?  It  could  not  be  for  the  reason  meant  by  our  antiquary,  viz* 
tlieir  adhesimi  to  the  old  Irish  practices;  for,  as  Ceolfrid  well  knew, 
they  had  exchanged  them  in  716  for  his  fovourite  Roman  ones. 
What  then  was  their  crime  ?  Surely  the  Dr.  cannot  be  so  stupid 
as  to  think  that  Ceolfrid  and  Nectan  fell  foul  of  them,  because  they 
had  come  over  to  their,  own  party.    His^moans  on  the  downfal  of 
the  seminary  of  Hy,  which,  he  says,  expired  on  this  occasion,  axe 
absohitely  nonsensical.     That  seminary  neither  expired  at  that 
time,  for  it  flourished  for  centuries  after,  nor  did  it  change  its  te- 
nets, unless  the  time  of  celebrating  l^ter  and  the  form  of  the 
tonsure  are  to  be  considered  as  dogmas  of  religion. 

I  cannot  but  here  animadvert,  although  it  does  not  appertain  to 
Irish  history,  on  a  similar  false  assertion  of  the  Doctor,  (ib.)  tjiz. 
that  Aldhelm,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
century  and  died  early  in  the  eighth,  <<  excited  Ina,  the  West 
Saxon  king,  against  Gerontius  prince  of  Cornwall,  because  he  and 
his  subjects  preserved  the  faith  at  first  taught  them."  Upon  what 
foundation  he  could  build  this  falshood  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
unless  he  alluded  to  the  epistle  written  by  Aldhelm  to  Gerontius 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Britons  were  wrong  in 
adhering  to  their  Paschal  cycle,  &c.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  wars  between  Gerontius  and  the  West  Saxons  under  their  king 
VOL,- HI.  M 
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hoLT  Or  ivbere  can  it  be  hand,  that  Aldhelm  excited  Ina  to 
carry  thm  OB?  The  Doctori  with  unblushing  audacity  refers  to 
Cre88y>  who  has  quite  tibeteverse  of  his  assertion.  For  Cressy,  af- 
ter giving  a  translation  of  Aldhelm's  epistle  (B.xix«  ch,  !?•)  ob-^ 
serves,  that  the  Saxons  did  not  use  any  yiolence  against  the  Bri- 
tons ;  and,  speaking  (B.  xxi.  ch.  10;  the  very  part  of  his  wor 
pointed  out  by  Ledwidi)  of'  the  war  between  Ina  and  Gerontius, 
has  not  a  word  about  Ina's  having  been  urged  on  by  Aldhelm, 
whOe,  on  the  contrary,  he  states  that  it  is  not  easy  to  know  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  and  that  Gerontius  was  the  aggressor,  who, 
he  adds,  perhaps  thought  he  might  take  Ina  unawares  as  being 
(hen  employed  in  acts  of  piety.  Of  all  writers  in  the  world  the  Dr. 
should  not  on  this  oocasion'have  directed  us  to  Cressy. 

§ .  VI.  This  would  be  the  place  to  treat  of  St. 
Rudbert  or  Rupert,  bishop  of  Worms  and  after- 
wards of  Saltzbourg,  who  died  in  718,  were  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land. But,  as  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not,  and 
very  probable  that  he  had  no  Irish  connexions,  (65) 
I  shall  leave  an:  account  of  him  to  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  of  France  and  Germany. 

St.  Cele  Christus,  or  Christicola  died  in^ 722.(66) 
He  was  a  native  of  Ulster,  and  is  said  to  have  lielongcfd 
to  a  branch  of  the  Nialls.  Having  left  his  own  province, 
he  went  to  a  western  part  of  Leinster,  called  Hi- 
donchadha,  where  he  erected  an  oratory,  which  from 
his  name  has  been  called  KilUcele''Chriost.  It  is 
isaid  that  he  travelled  with  some  other  persons  to 
Rome.  In  several  Irish  calendars  his  name  is 
marked  at  the  3d  of  March  with  the  title  of  bishop 
of  KiU'Cete-chriost  He  had  a  brother  named 
Comgall,  who  was  abbot  of  Both*chonais  in  Inish- 
owen,  and  whose  memory  was  revered  there  on  the 
4th  of  September  (6?) 

In  these  times  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  was 
Suibhne  or  Sweeny,  the  successor  of  Flan  Febhia, 
(68)  who  died  m  715  on  the  24th  of  April.  (69) 
Suibhne  was  son  of  one  Cronnmail,  and  held  th^ 
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see  for  1 5  years,  as  he  lived  ttntil  780.  Diiring 
his  incumbency  some  distinguished^  me&,  departed 
tUs  life  at  Annagfa;  in  7^1  Colffian  etrrnamed 
HuamackemiSj  who  wrote  some  Acts  of  St.  Pa- 
trick ;  (70)  in  726  Eochod  Mac-CoJgan,  an  an- 
cboret  of  that  city ;  in  727  Ferdoittnachi  a  scVibe 
or  writer ;  and  in  728  Dochuma,  surnamed  Boigan; 
an  anchoret.  (71) 

St.  Cronan,  bishop  of  Lismore^  who  was  probably 
the  immediate  successor  of  St.  Colman,  (72)  died 
in  718,  and  his  memory  was  revered  on  *  the  first 
of  June.  (73;  Next  after  him  we  find  in  that 
see  Colman  O'Liathain,  a  celebrated  debtor,  who 
died  in  726,  (74)  and,  1  dare  say,' on  a  25th  of 
July.  (75)  To  the  same  year  72(i  is  assigned  the 
^ath  of-St.  Adamnan,  bishop  of  Rathrauighe  in 
SHdrieda,  (76)  a  part  of  the  now  county  of  Antrim, 
and  also  that  of  Dachonna,  bishop  of  Connor.  (77) 
In  said  yea^  died  St.  Manchen  of  Leighlin,  who 
was,  in  all  probability,  at  least  abbot  there  ;  a  St. 
Colman  of  Telach-uallen,  perhaps  Tullihallen,  a 
\  place  in  the  county  of  Louth  ^  and  a  St.  Bree,  sur- 

named the  Wise.  (78) 

(65)  Colgaii  has  (at  £7  Muri*)  from  among  other  Lives  of  St.  Ru- 
pert, published  by  Canisius,  a  very  fabulous  one,  in  which  this 
saint  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  in  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick,  to 
hasre  g«Hie  to  the  continent  with  St.  Erentrudis,  and  one  Trudbert, .. 
vhJMu  k  calls  sister  and  brother  of  his,  and  to  have  died  in  623. 
It  w<iald  be  very  strange  that  a  person,  baptized  by  our  Apostle, 
could  have  lived  untfl  this  year ;  and  Colgan's  substituting  in  this 
case  a  Patrick  juiuor  for  the  great  one,  is  a  pitiful  evasion  not  worth 

,  £^tending  to.     And  who  will  believe  that  Rudberty  &c,  were  the 

names  of  persons  bom  in  Irdand  ?    The  Boilandists  not  only  re- 

j  jedied  this  Life,  but  observe  (at  said  day)  that  th^  would  not 

even  mention  it,  had  it  not  led  astray  Colgan  and  Le  Cointe  in 
bis  Annal*  Ecd,  Fr.  They  have  given  us  two  other  Lives  of  St. 
Rapert,  which  appear  tolerably  correct,  and  in  which  there  is  not 
a  word  alK>ut  Irdand,  nor  of  what  is  said  in  the  faulty  one  (fol« 
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lofirtd  on  tois  point  by  leveral  writen)  concerning  this  saint  hav- 
ing been  of  the  royal  blood  of  Ireland  as  well  as  of  France,  to 
which  latter  hereally  belonged.  In  the  Acta  Bened,  fSec.  3.  Part.  • 
I.)  there  is  a  short  but  very  ancient  and  correct  Life,  in  which  ijiei- 
ther  Ireland,  nor  its  blood  royal  is  even  hinted  at.  Yet  I  will 
not  deny  that  St.  Rupert  might  by  his  maternal  line~  have  been 
Oonnepted  with  some  Irish  princes ;  but  it  will  not  hence  follow 
that  he  should  be  reckoned  among  the  Irish  saints.  Mabillon  (ib» 
Eloff.  Histor.)  shows  that  he  died  in  716.  The  Office  of  St.  Ru- 
paty  patched  up  by  Burke,  (Qffic-  propr.  at  27  March)  but 
which  is  not  used  in  Ireland,  is  taken  from  the  fabulous  Life  and 
from  Colgan's  conjectures.  It  is  odd,  that  among  the  authorities 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  Office  we  find  the  name  of  Bol- 
landus,  f •  ^.  the  Bollandists,  notwithstanding  the  scornful  man- 
ner in  which  they  speak  of  that  Life.  As  to  St.  Erentrudis,  who 
was  a  niece,  not  sbter,  of  St.  Rupert,  and  to  Trudbert,  whoever 
he  was,  I  need  not  tell  the  reader,  that  their  history  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Ireland. 

{66)  4  Masters  and  Colgan  {A J,  SS.  at  3  Mart.)  where  he 
treats  «f  this  saint.    Tlieir  date  is  721,  i.  e.  722. 

(67)  See  Colgan,  Acts  of  Cele^Christus^  ih*  p.  454. 

(68)  See  Chap.nviu.  §.  13. 

(69)  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Armagh* 

(70)  Tr.  Th.  p.  172  and  294.  See  also  Chap.  ni.  §.  5. 

(71)  /5.  p.  294.    Colgan  pre^eB  saint  to  all  their  names.    I 
have  added  a  year  to  each  of  bis  cbtes. 

(72)  See  above  §.  1. 

(73)  A  A.  SS.p.  303.  Colgan  has  from  the  4  Masters  A.  717 
(718).  Ware  and  Harris  {Bishops  at  Lismore)  have  confounded  ^ 
Cronan  of  Lismore  with  Cronan,  son  of  Nethsemon,  of  whom 
Colg»i  treats  at  9  Februaiy,  {p.  302.  seqq.)  and  who,  he  thought, 
was  the  bishop  Cronan  that  paid  a  visit  to  Coluiribkill  in  Hy. 
(See  Not,  182  to  Chap,  xi.)  He  expressly  distinguishes  him  from 
Cronan  of  Lismore  and  for  a  very  just  reason,  'oiz.  that  th)eir  times  ■ 
were  far  different.  It  is  therefore  strange  that  Ware,  who  had  the 
A  A.  SS.  he  cit.  before  his  eyes,  and  where  he  found  mention 
made  of  the  son  of  Nethsemon,  could  have  fallen  into  such  a  mis- 

'  take,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  by  his  having  read 
too  cursorily  what  Colgan  has  about  these  Cronans.    Archdall 
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(at  Lismore)  has  only  a  part  of  Ware's  mistake ;  for  he  dbes  noC 
call  Cronan  of  Lismore  son  of  NethsemoUf  but  he  says  that  he 
died  on  the  9th  of  February.  Now  this  day  is  assigned  in  the 
calendars  not  to  his  death  but  to  that  of  the  son  of  NethSe* 
monw 

(74*)  A  A.  SS.  p.  149.  and  Ind.  Chron.  ib.  ad  A.  125.  Ut. 
726. 

(75)  Colgan,  when  mentioning  the  death  of  Cohnan  OXiathain, 
does  not  give  us  the /day  of  it,  or  of  his  commemorBtioQ.  Yet  he 
might  have  easily  found  either  one  or  the  other  in  the  Calendar 
of  Cashel,  which  he  quotes  ib.  p,  155.  This  calendar  has  at  23 
January  Colman,  Hua  Beo^a  of  Lismore,  that  is,  the  older  Col- 
man,^  {£  whom  above  §.  1.  Then  at  25  July  it  has  Mocholmoc 
or  Colman  CyLiathaia  a  comorban  or  successor  of  St.  Mochudda 
(Carthlig)  of  Lismore..  Colgan  very  oddly  imagmed  that  these  two 
Colmans  were  but  one  person,  viz.  Uie  Colman  of  22  Jan.  and 
that  the  25th  of  July  was  a  second  festival*  perhaps  of  transla- 
tion, &c..iii  honour  of  hun.  I  do  not  know  what  reason  he  could 
have  bad  for  thinking  so,  ex;cept  that  the  Colman  a(  25  July  was 
called  MochohnoCy  which  name  was  often,  given  to  the  ddec  Col- 
man. But  sujoely  every  St.  Colman  might  have  been  called.  Mo* 
cholmoc.  (  See  NcU  12.)  That  ia  said  calendar  two  distinct  Col- 
mans were  meant  is  evident  n6t  only  from  the  difference  of  the 
days  marked,  but  still  more  from  the  former  beiiigsumamed  Htia* 
Beogna,  and  the  latter  O^Liaihain^  the  very  Colman  that  £fid  in 
726.  Whether  the  25th  of  July  vras  his  Natalis,  f .  e.  the  anni* 
veraaiy  of  his  death,  or  a  day  of  commemoration,  I  cannot  de- 
cide ;  but,  considering  the  usual  practice  in  the  calendars,  it  is 
vaore  probable  that  it  was  the  NcUalis. 

(76)  A  A.  SS.  p.  377.  and  Ind.  Chron.  ibp  ad  A.  725  (726). 
Concerning  the  see  of  Rathmuighe,  which  was  veiyaiftient^  see 
Chap.  VII.   §.  6.  Not.  58.  and  Not.  256.  to  CAopw  x. 

(77)  AA.  SS:  Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.  725.  Ware  and  Hanis 
{Bishops  at  Connor)  have  retained  this  date,  but  might  have 
safely  changed  it  into  726« 

(78)  4  Masters  and  Colgan,  ib. 

§ .  VII.  Foelchuo  or  Faolan  Mac^Dorbenei  abbot 
of  Hy,  who,  according  to  one  account,  died  in  721, 
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(7S)  and,  according  to  another,  in  724,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Killen  or  KilUnj  sumamed  jada  or  long. 
(80)  Concerning  this  Killen  I  can  find  nothing 
patticular,  except  that  he  is  said  to  have  died  in 
726.  (81)  The  next  abbot,  whom  we  meet  with 
after  him,  was  another  Killen,  surnamed  Droich- 
iheach^  who  lived  until  about  750. 

To  the  year  7^  is  affixed  the  death  of  Aelchu, 
abbot  of  Clonard.  (82)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
he  was  ako  bishop  of  that  place.  At  least  his  pre*' 
decessor  Dubdan  O'Foclan  was,  being  expressly 
styled  bishop  and  abbot  of  Glohard,  and  who  died 
in  717.  (83)  In  the  same  year  727  died  St.  M^i-e-' 
dach,  bishop  of  Mayo,  and  son  of  Indrect,  who'^is 
(Apposed  40  have '  been  one  of  the  Ind  rects  kings  of 
Connaught  in  those  times.  (84)  . 

According  to  some  writers  St.  Muredach  survived 
St.  Gerald<?alled  ofMetyXi^y  but  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  dfed  before  him.  The  history  of  St. 
Gerald  is  extremely  conftised,  fmd  interspersed  with 
monstrous  fables.  -(85):  This  much  is  certain  that 
he  was  an  Englishriian,  and  superior  of  the  estab- 
lishment) which  Colthan,  >  after  his  return  from  Lin- 
disfarne,  formed  at  Mayo  for  the  English,  who*  had 
followed  him  to  Ireland.' (86)  If  Gerald  was  one 
of  those,  who  left  Lindisferne  together  with  Colman, 
(87)  he  must  h^ve ^been  very  young  at  that  time; 
for  dolman's  departure  from  that  place  was  in  664, 
and  Gerald  lived  until  732.  Supposing  him  totiave 
been  in  664  only  about  sixteen  years  ojd,  it  tnay  be 
admitted  that  he  belonged  to  that  party ;  but  as -the* 
persons  who  accompanied  Colman^  are  i^oken  of  as 
men  and  actual  monks,  (88)  it  is  much  more  proba- 
Ue  that  Gerald  came  over  to  Ireland  on  some  later 
occasion ;  whereas  the  monastery  of  Mayo  continued' 
to  be  resorted  to  by  English  and  students  for  a  long 
time  after  Colman's  death.  (89)  Gerald  is  said  to 
have,  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  and  before  he  was 
placed  at  May o,  presided  over  some  monks  at  EUteria, 
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(90)  which,  if  this  be  true,  was  probably  a  cell  be-^ 
longing  to  the  house  of  Mayo.  According  to  this 
statement,  he  could  not  have  been  one  of  Colman's 
first  English  followers,  who,  as  is  well  known,  were 
all  fixed  by  him  in  said  house.  At  what  time  he  be- 
came superior  at  JMayo  is  not  known  ^  and  it  pro- 
bably was  not  prior  to  the  seventh  century.  (91 )  His 
death  is  assigned  on  the  best  authority  to  A.  D.  73y» 
(9^)  and,  according  to  several  concurrent  accounts, 
to  the  13th  of  Mai'ch.  (93) ..  In  some  Irish  docu- 
ments St.  Gerald  is  called  bishop ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  was  entitled  to  this  appellation. 

(94) 

(79)  4f  Masters^  as  above  Not,  53. 

(80)  It  is  stated  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  (Johnston's  Extracts*) 
that  Ejllin-&da  succeeded  Faolan  Mac  Derbene  in  723  t.  e,  724. 

(81)  The  4  Masters  and  Colgan  Tr.  Th,  p.  499.  Their  date 
725  may,  as  usual,  be  supposed  the  same  at  726. 

(83)  lb*  I  have  added  a  year  to  the  dates  thus  given. 

(84)  AA.  SS.  p.  605.  The  4  Masters  a^ugn  Muredach's 
death  to  726,  f.  e.  727*  Azchdall  (at  Mayo)  without  any  authority, 
instead  of  Bishop^  calls  him  abbot. 

(85)  Colgan  has  published  (at  13  Mart.)  a  Life  of  St^Geral^ 
from  a  MS.  of  the  monastery  of  the  Isbnd  of  all  saints  in  Lou^br 
ree,  the  author  of  which  he  thought  was  perhaps  Augustan  Mar 
graidin.  But  it  is  dear  from  some  genuine  tracts  written  by  Mi^ 
eraidii),  he  could  not  be  the  author  qf  this  barbarous  stuff!  The 
Bollandists,  in  their  observations  (at  siad  di^).on  $t.  Gerald,  just^ 
declare  it  to  be  full  of  nonsense  and  intoleral^e^  •  Besides,  many 
fooleries  it  abounds  in  anadttonisms. 

(86JI  SeeC^flp.xvni.  j.  2. 
.  (87)  That  he  was  one  of  them  is  stated  in  the  so  called  Life  of 
St  Gerald,  and  hence  Ware  {Anti^^cap.  26>)  places  hin^  among 
them.  But  he  omits  the  ridiculous  fable  of  G^^d  having  been 
abbot  of  Wipohester,  as  tf^^ere  Wj^  Cdumbg^.^.J»..A 
and  of.  his  having  brought  along  ^rith  him,  in  Colman*s  si:pte,(  ihree 
^Inrgther^  of  his,  and  three  thousand  other  wo^rthy  En^ishmen. 
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The  latter  part  of  this  nonsense  has  been  copied  by  Archdall  (at 
Mayo.)  Now  we  know  from  Bade  (see  Ckap,  xviix.  J.  2.) 
that  Colman  was  followed  by  only  about  thirty  Engfiahmen  to 
Ireland. 

(88)  See  Bede,  L.  4.  c.  4. 

(89)  See  Bede,  ih,  and  above  Chap,  xviii.  §.  2  Not.  13. 

(90)  Lifei  cap.  7.  Colgan  observes  (AA.  SS.  p.  60S.)  that 
there  was  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  to  which  that  of  Mayo  lias  be&a 
annexed,  a  chapel  called  KiB-ari'ditheir^  that  is  the  ceH  of  the 
pilgrim  or  foreigner,  and  that  this  might  have  been  what  in  the 
Ufe  is  called  Eliterin.  It  was  pe^aps  a  cell  depending  on  Mayoy 
as  was  probably  also  a  church  in  same  diocese  called  Tech-Sassojtj 
the  house  of  Saxons  or  Englishmen. 

(91)  If  we  could  place  any  confidence  in  the  Life,  Gerald 
would  have  been  abbot  of  Mayo  before  the  death  of  Adamnan ; 
for  it  states  (cap.  15.)  that  he  wa»,  when  presiding  there,  visited 
by  him.  But,  even  admitting  tihat  such  a  visit  took  place,  it  wiH 
not  follow  that  he  was  abbot  before  the  7th  century ;  for  Adamnan 
was  in  Ireland  as  late  as  the  year  703  (see  above  §.  3.)  during 
which  he  might  have  called  upon  Gerald.  Colgan  remark*  (A A. 
SS.  p.  604.)  that  Gerald's  name  does  not  appear  among  those  of 
the  persons,  who  attended  the  synod  of  697,  (see  C!hap.  xviii.  §. 
14.)  although  that  of  Egbert,  likewise  an  Englishman,  does.  His 
object  was  to  show,  that  Gerald  was  then  dead ;  but,  as  he  was 
undoubtedly  alive  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  after,  Colgan 
ought  to  have  concluded  that  Gerald  was  not  as  yet  an  abbot  or 
much  distinguished  in  the  year  697- 

(92)  The  Annals  of  Ulster,  in  which  he  is  called  GerdU  pon* 
iifex  Saxonum  Campi  Heo  (Magh-Heo),  place  his  death  in  731; 
f .  e.  732,  to  which  year  it  is  affixed  also  by  Tigemach  in  these 
words;  <^  Pontilex  Muighe-heo  Saxonum  Garailt  obiit."  It  is 
singular  that  Usher,  having  quoted  these  authorities,  {Ind.  Chron. 
ad  A,  697.)  has  preferred  to  them  that  of  the  lying  Life  of  Ge- 
rald, in  which  we  are  told  that  after  his  death  Adamnan  of  Hy 
governed  the  church  oC  Mayo  constantly  and  indefatigaUy  fin: 
seven  years,  until  returning  to  Hy  he  died  there  himself.  Hence 
Usher  argued  that,  as  Adamnan  died  in  704,  Gerald's  death 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  697*  But  how  could  he  have  be* 
lieved,  that  Adamnan  totaUy  neglected  the  government  of  Hy 
and  of  the  whole  Columbian  order  for  seven  years,  and  confine 
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himself  to  the  monastery  of  Mayo  ?  Or  did  he  not  recollect  thai 
Adamnan  spent  a  considerable  part  of  that  period  in  Northum* 
berland,  and  afterwards  in  Hy  striving  to  bring  over  his  monks  to 
the  Roman  cycle,  &c.  (above  §,  3.)  and  accordingly  coold  not 
have  been  indefatigaUif  employed  at  Mayo?  Colgan,  who 
scrupled  to  doubt  of  what  the  Life  states,  followed  Usher,  adding  an 
argument,  which  proves  nothing  more  than  that  Grerald  was  not 
abbot  of  Mayo  m  697.  ( See  Not.  prec.)  As  to  Archdall's  bung* 
ling  (at  Mayo)  concerning  Gerald  liaving  not  died,  but  succeeded 
Colman  in  697  (See  Not.  16  to  Chap,  xviii.)  and  then  placing 
Adamnan  after  him,  is  too  slovenly  to  be  honoured  with  animad- 
version. The  4  Masters  fap.  AA.  SS.  p.  604.)  have  Gerald's 
death  at  A»726  (727) ;  but  their  authority  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
Hgemach  or  of  the  Ulster  annals.  The  BoUandists,  perceiving 
that  it  was  ridiculous  to  make  Adamnan  of  Hy  successor  of 
Gerald,  suspect  that  he  might  have  been  Confounded  with  another 
Adamnan.  But,  as  the  monastery  of  Mayo  was  in  those  times 
purely  English,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  any  of  its  abbots  was 
then  an  Irishman,  as  an  Adamnan  would  have  becQ.  And  it  is 
useless  to  endeavour  to  prop  i^  any  part  of  that  absurd  hhle. 

(93)  4  Masters,  Calendus,  &c  (ap.  A  A.  SS.  p.  604. 

(94)  Some  calendars,  quoted  by  Colgan  fib.  J  give  him  the  title 
of  bishop ;  and  we  have  just  seen  {Not.  92.)  that  he  has  been 
called  pontifex.  Yet  in  the  life,  notwithstanding  the  great 
things  said  of  him,  he  is  styled  merely  abbot.  The  4  Masters 
say  no  more  of  him  than  SL  Gerald  of  Mayo.  Accordipg  to 
their  statements  he  could  scarcely  have  been  a  bishop ;  for  they  ^ 
plaoe  his  death  in  727,  the  very  year  to  which  they  assign  that  of 
St.  Muredad),  whom  they  expressly  call  bishop  tf  Mayo. 
Surely  there  were  not  two  bishops  there  at  the  same  time. 
Bede,  speaking  of  the  monastery  of  Mayo,  as  it  was  circum- 
stanoed  when  he  was  writing  his  history,  and  accordingly  down 
to  731,  says  (L.  4.  c.  4.)  that  the  English  monks  lived  there  un- 
der a  canonical  or  r^;u]ar  abbot.  He  has  nothing  about  their 
having  among  them  a  bishop,  although,  in  all  probability,  Gerald 
was  their  abbot  at  the  time  of  his  making  this  observation.  I  am 
indined  to  think,  that  his  having  been  called  pontifex^  pontiff 
of  the  Engtiahy  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  of  his  havipg  been  a 
biiJiop.     But  why  did  mot  Tigemach  or  the  compilers  of  the 
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Ulster  annals  plainly  call  him  episcopus  f  The  title,  powttfet^ 
has'been  often  used  in  an  equivocal  manner,  and  sometimes  in  the 
same  sense  as  president  (See  Spelman,  Ghss*  andDucange,  at 
Ptmti/ex  and  Pontfficium.)  It  may  be,  that,  as  the  Eng^isk  were 
strangers  in  Ireland,  the  abbot  of  Mayo  enjoyed  some  particular 
privileges  as  protector  of  his  countiymen. 

S .  vm.  A  holy  virgin,  named  Segretia^  is  mentioned 
as  havmg  been-sister  of  St.  Gerald,  and  hence  some 
Inbdern  writiers  have  concludied:  that  she  presided  over 
a  nunnery  «t  Mayo.  But  we  have  not  sufficient 
authority  for  either  of  these  statements.  (95)  That 
there  was  a  St.  Segretia  o^  rather  Segnetia  in  those 
times,  somewhere  in  Ireland,*  I  do  not  mean  to  deny ; 
and  we  find  some  other  holy  women,  who  were  disr 
tinguished  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century, 
ftuch  as  8t«' Samthanna  abbess  of  Clonebrone  (96) 
in  the  now  county  of  Longford  ;  St*  Sebdanna  abbess^ 
of  Kildare,  who  died  in  727,  and  the  next  abbois^ 
after  her  St.  Affriea,  who  lived  until  7S9,  (97)  to^ 
which  year  is  assigned  also  the  d^th  of  a  St.  Con- 
ebeiiAa  daughter  of  one  Kella»gh  Chuallan.  (98) 
As  searcely  any  thing  further  is,  as  far  as  I  cao  di&r 
eover,  known  concerning  them,  an.  attempt  at  un* 
ravdling  their  histoiy  would  be  useless.' 

Suibhne,  archbishop  of  Arcnagh,  having*  died  on 
the  21  St  of  June  in  7S0  (99)  was  succeeded  by  Con* 
gus,  who  held  the  see  for  ?0  y^ats.  He  was  st  native 
of  a  place  or  diistrict  called  :KindUAnmiii&,.(  100) 
probably  somewhere  in  Ulster.  Gongus  was  a,  vcmi 
of  learning,  (101)  and,  when  archbishop,  wrote  ja 
poem,  in  which  he*  exhorted  Aedh  or  Aldus  OUaii^ 
king  of  Ireland,  whose  confessor  he  itas,  to  punish 
Aedh  Rony,  king-of  Ulster,  for  having  sacrilegiously 
attacked  and  pillaged  some  chnrchesof  the  diocBse 
of  Armagh.  (102) 

St.  Foeldovar,  bishop  of  Glogfaer,  died  in  JSZ  on 
the  29th  of  Juile.  (108)  He  is  the  first  prelate  of 
that  ancient  see  whose  times  are  Wdl  known  next 
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after  St.  Tigemach.  (104)  -St.  T^la,  bishop  of 
CtenaPtJ,  died  in  734  on  the  30tb  of  March,  the'^y 
on  which  his  anniversary  was  confraiemorated.  (fOSJ 
This  saint  was  of  the  iHttstrious  -  family  of  thifc 
Gaiengi,  (106)  and  son  of  one  Dunchad.  He?ed 
for  many  yearsrthe  life  of  a  hermit  at 'fi  place  called 
from  him  Disert-Tolay  and  sntuated  either  in  thfe 
southern  partbf  the  ancient  Meath,  or  northern  part 
of  ancient  Munster,  and  consemiently  in  the  noW 
King's  county.  (107)  Afterwards  he  was  raised  to 
the  see  of  Clonard,  but  in  what  year  is  not  recorded; 
It  has  been  said  that  he  was  bishop  also  of  Kildare* 
That  this  is  a  mistake  may  be  safely  concluded  from 
asmuch  asis  known  of  his  transactions.  (108)  In 
these  times  we  find  a  bishop  in  the  small  island  of 
Rechran  (Rachlinor  Raghlin)  offi;he  cOast  of  Antrim, 
Flann  son  of  Kellach.  He  died  in  735,  and  his 
memory  was  revered  on  the  17th  of  July.  (109) 
During- this  period  an'  Irish  bishop,  named  Gum ian, 
who  at  a  very  advanced  ^age  of  life  had  retired 
from  Ireland  to  Bobbio,  where  he  spent*  his  la«t  17 
years  in  the  irronastic '  state,  and  in  a  inost  exemplary 
manner  died  there  on  a  19th  of  August,  aged  95 
years  and  4  months.  He  Avas  bun^d  at  Bobbio 
during  the  reign  orf  the  Lombard  kingLuitprandi 
which  lasted  somewhat  more  than  31  years^  until  744. 
Thir  kinj^  had  such  a  veneration  for  Gumian,  that  he 
got  hiis^tomb  adorned  with  precious  stones,  it  is  not 
known  to  what  part  of  Ireland  he  belonged.  (1 10) 

(95)  It  iSTsaid*  in  Ae  Lifeiitf  St.  GeraW  {cap,  15.)  that  Segre- 
tia  his  sister  died,  together  with  one  hundred  of  her  nuns,  of  the 
great  peptilence,  t;i5f."thatv  of  664? ;  but  it  is  not  staled  in^^hat 
place,  and  her  death  is  mentioned  as  having  occurred  'while  he 
Was  at  Elit^ria,  and  hefore  he  went  to  Mayo*  How  coidd  a 
sister  of  Gerald  have  been  an  abbess  before  A.  664fy  or  is  it  'to  be 
believed  that  he  was  superior  of  any  estabHshment  in  Ireland  at 
a  time  prior  to  his  having  set  a  foot  in  this  oountiy  ?  Colgan  ob« 
serves  CNot,  ad  loc.  p,  60S.)  that  he  could  discover  nothing  re- 
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lative  to  this  Segietia*.  unless  she  was  the  same  as  St.  S^^ 
neda  of  a  place  caUed  Domnach'Keine,  whose  Natalis  was 
marked  in  some  calendars  at  18  December.  Yet  afterwaids 
(p>  6Q5.)  partly  in  con^Iaisance  to  Gerald's  Life,  and  pardj 
through  conjectuz^y  he  makes  mention  of  St.  S^retia  or  Segnetia, 
with  her  100  viigins,  as  having  died  at  Mayo  on  an  18th  De- 
cember. He  foigot  that  a  little  before  he  had  told  us  that  St» 
Segnetia.  belonged  to  Domnach-Keine.  On  those  notable 
grounds  Hanis  has  made  up  a  nunneiy  founded  at  Mayo  in  the 
seventh  centuiy  by  St  Segretia,  and  has  been  followed  by 
ArchdalL 

(96)  See  A  A.  SS.  p.  347^ 

(9?)  Tr.  Th.  p«  629.  1  have  added  a  year  to  its  dates.  In 
the  Ulster  annak  the  death  of  St.  Affiica  or  Afreca  of  Ealdare  is 
assigned  to  to  A.  744  (745.) 

(98)  A  A.  SS.  p.  607. 

(99)  Tr.  Th.  p.  29  K  and  Ware,  Bishops  at  Armagh. 

(100)  Ware  (ib.)  has  understood  the  KineU-Anmire  of  Tr.  Th, 
as  the  name  of-  a  man,  from  whom  Congus  was  descended,  or 
as  Hanis  has  it,  leaving  out  KineU,  from  whose  stock  he  was 
sprung.  But  the  words,  *'  De  KineU  Anmire  ariundus  Juit^" 
seem  to  point  rather  to  a  district  than  to  a  man ;  and  these  were 
several  tracts  in  Ireland,  whose  names  began  with  KindL  It  is 
true  that  its  original  meaning  was  progeny  or  clan ;  but  it  came 
to  be  used  for  the  territories,  in  which  such  dans  lived  er.  c. 
Kinell-Conail,  Elinell  Enda,  &c.  in  like  manner  as  the  Irish  word 
Clann  (children,  family,  &c.)  whence  Claneboys,  Clanrickard,  && 
Elinell* Anmire  may  certainly  be  explained  by  Clan  of  Anmire^ 
and  I  will  not  object  to  the  supposition  that  Congus  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  clan.  Tut  who  said  Anmire  was  I  cannot  tell,  un- 
less perhaps  was  meant  Anmiraeus  formerly  monarch  of  Ire- 
land. 

(101 )  Congus  is  called  (Tr.  Th.  ib.)  a  scribe,  a  title  given  in 
Ireland,  a^  Colgan  observes  (ib^  and  p.  631.)  to  men  of  letters> 
professors,  and  par^cularly  to  authors.    See  also  Ware,  Antiq. 

cap.  n. 

(102)  Tr.  Th.  p.  294.  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Armagh 
and  Writers. 
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(108 )  4  Masters  and  AA.  SS.  p.  742.    Their  date  is  7S1»  t.  e. 

{Xb4f)  We  have  seen  ^Not.  5.  to  Chap,  xii.)  that  with  regard 
to  old  times,  no  attention  is  due  to  the  reigistiy  of  Clogher,  which 
has  been  followed  by  Ware. 

(105)  Colgan  treating  of  St  Tola  (at  SO  March  p.  793.)  quotes 
the  4  Masters,  who  assign  his  death  to  793  (734).  As  to 
the  day  of  it,  which  was  omitted  by  them,  he  does  not  fib.)  ex« 
pressly  mark  it,  only  observing,  that  his  memoiy  was  revered  on 
the  30th  of  March ;  but  elsewhere  fAA.  SS.  p.  407.)  we  read, 
according  to  his  printed  text,  that  Tola  died  on  the  3d  of  March. 
This  must  be  a  typographical  error  for  30 ;  whereas  Colgan  States 
that  he  has  taken  from  the  calendars  of  all  the  obitual  days,  the 
Natalis  of  the  several  saints,  whom  he  names  in  this  part  of  the 
A  A.  Now  all  the  calendars,  referred  to  by  him  at  p.  793,  have 
Tola's  name  only  at  the  30th  of  March,  and  it  is  phdn  that  Col- 
gan considered  it  as  his  Nattdis.  This  mistake  of  the  prmter 
(one  of  the  thousands,  which  have  greaiJy  injured  Colgan's  wwks,) 
led  astray  Ware,  {Bishops  at  Meath)  who  accordingly  assigned 
Tola's  death  to  the  Sd  of  Mardi.  Besides  this  mistake  Ware  fell 
into  another,  for  which  Colgan  is  not  to  blame,  although  he  pro- 
fessed to  foHow  him ;  for,  instead  of  733,  which  Colgan  haa  ev«ry 
where  for  the  death  of  Tola,  he,  or  his  printer,  has  given  ua 
732. 

(106)  The  family  of  the  Galengi  inhabited,  I  suppose,  some 
of  the  districts  called  Galenga  or  Gallen.  There  was  a  Gallon  or 
Galian,  which  comprized  a  veiy  great  part  of  the  Queen's  county 
and  of  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Kildare.  Conadering  the  si« 
tuation  of  the  place,  in  which,  as  will  be  just  seen,  St.  Tola  com- 
menced his  career,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  a  native  of 
that  territory.' 

(107)  Colgan  observes,  that  the  Calendar  of  Cashel  places 
Disert-Tola  in  Meath,  while,  according  to  eveiy  other  authority; 
it  was  in  upper  Dalcassia,  that  is,  the  northern  part  of  Mtmster.' 
He  justly  remarks  that  it  lay  perhaps  at  the  boundaxy  of  both  pro- 
vinces. In  former  times  Meath  and  Munster  met  eadi  other  in 
what  is  now  called  the.  King's  county,  which  has  been  made  up 
of  districts  that  belonged  to  these  provinces.  That  Disert-Tola 
was  in  the  now  barony  of  Ganycastle  in  said  county  may,  I  thinks 
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be  deduced  fi^m  the  cir<?uHwtancef  rdate^rrfey  tfie^4f  Ma*a^  at 
A.  D.  1034,  of  Carten  lord  of  Dealbhna  having  beett  kflfe*  by 
some  of  h»  subjects  when  entering  the  chiBch.4if  DwerlfTola. 
Thi».Dealbhna^a»^  in  all  probability^  the  c«ie  8ar-named.£<rfir^ 
the  M«Coghlan*8  country,  orbarooy  rf  Ganyoastle^(See-  Hanis 
4w^i^,  cA.  7.  and  Sewari  at  l>«rfW«a.> 

/  (108)  In  St.  ToW«  AcU  at  30  March,  in  which  €olga»  col* 
lectedeveiy  thujgthat he  codd  find  concerning  hii^  I^adare  ia 
not  even  meotioned.  In  the  passage  of  the  4f  Maste»  rela^ve  to 
Mw^j  tliere  quoted  at  full  length,  he  ia  called  ,lwhiqp. only  of 
a<>ii#5^'Jto  calendar  of  C^el  has  <•  St.Tola^XHsei^T^/' 
tb<>^aftyrologyof  Donegall,  "  5^  Tola  bishop  and  anehare^  of 
T^^fi^Tolar  But  in.na  c^Jeadar  whatsoevef  is  hesaid  tot  1mj« 
bdpfigod  to  Kfldare.  Yet  at  p.  407-  we  find  and  ^qf  Kildatifi^  et 
d9  KM^darOf  added  to  the  words,  bishop  of  ClonanL  It  is  ptek 
thtft  KiU-dnra  ha«  sl^iped  in,  instead  of  Duert^TeUu  Hence 
pnHJ^«d' the  mistake  of  Ware  and  Harris^  who  fBishepst  at 
^ftiro^  ^s^Kildare^j  make  him  bishc^  not  only  of  Clonarf,  but 
liewisfr  of  Kildaf  e.  To  show  -  still  further  that  they  were  fl»fl» 
tal^n,  I  may  add  that  in  the  very  minate  catalogue  which  CUAr 
gift  has,. (Tr.  Th.  p.  6291)  of  the  bishqw,  dabote,  &c  of  Kft- 
dar^j^fitHp  the  boning  down  to  the  13th  century,  no  St.  Tola 
ift^QsJ^^med  amoi^  them; 

(109)  Tr.   Th.  p.  509.    The  year  there  marked  from  th^  4 
Masters  is  734.  f.  e.  735. 

,  ^  f  ito)  Colgan  has  this  bishop  Cumian  at  12  January.    Hisseai^ 

so»ifer  treatii^  of  him  at  said  day  was  his  having  conjectured 

ttetr^^e  might  have  been  Cumian  of  Antrim,  whose  name  is  ia 

th&  Irish  calendars  at  said  day,  and  whose  death  is  ass^ned  to 

Jfe.  65S^    ^^^  this  conjecture  he  has  not  even  the  appearwiee  of 

an  argument,  nor  is  it  consistent  with  Cumian*s  having  died  at 

Bd>l5*o  m  a  19th  of  August,  and  during  the  reign  of  Luitprand, 

^ribte|ik*di4.  ^ot  begin  until  many  years  after  658,    He  obterves 

Ij^anymg  all  the  St  Cumians,  bishops  or  otberwise»  ,not  one  ct 

t^Qfn.iippears  in  the  Irish  calendars  at  19  August    This  is  not 

td  l^e  ypndered  at,  whereas  the  Cumian  of  Bobbio  died  far  away 

from.  Ireland^  and  all  that  is  known  of  him  is  contained  iii  ihe 

t(S^\mg  epitaph,  which'  our  old  hagiologists  pcobahly  never  heard 

Qg/,aad  of  which  I  have  ^en  the  substance. 
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Hie  sacra  beati  memfara  CuDuani  solvuntur, 
€uju8  caelum  penetrans  anima  cum  Angelis  gaudet. 
Iste  fuit  magnuB  dignitate,  genere,  forma. 
Hunc  mittit  Scotia  fines  ad  Italicos  seoem ; 
Locatur  et  Bobio,  Doouni  constrictus  amorei 
Ubi  venerandi  dogma  Columbani  servando 
Vigilansy  ieiiinans,  indefessus  sedule  orana, 
Oljmpiades  quatuor,  uniusque  circulo  anni, 
Sic  Yixit  feliciter,  ut  felix  modo  credatur. 
Mitls,  prudens,  pius  patribus  pacificus  cunctis. 
Huic  aetatifl  anni  fuerunt  novies  deni, 
Lustrum  quoque  unum,  mensesque  quatuof  simul. 
Ac  pater  egregid  potens  intercessor  existe 
Fro  gloriosifisimo  Luitprando  rege,  qui  tuum 
I^retioso  lapide  tumbam  decoravit  devotus* 
Sicut  manifestum  almum  ubi  tegitur  coipuji 

est  hie  dominus  Cumianus  episcopus 

Qartodedmo  Calend.  S^temb»  fecit  Joannes  Magister. 

Colgan  would  £Eun  refer  the  words,  Quartodecimo  Calend.  Sep' 
iemb.  not  to  the  death  of  Cumian,  but  to  the  day  on  which  John 
Magister  worked  at  the  epitaph.  This  would  be  a  strange  mode 
of  explaining  the  days  marked  on  such  monuments,  nor  would  xt 
have  occurred  to  Colgan,  did  he  not  think  it  odd  that  Cumian'i 
name  is  not  in  the  Irish  calendars  at  19  August.  Mabillon,  toudi- 
ing  inddentaHy  on  Cumian,  (Annal.  &c.  at  A.  722.)  understood 
the  I4f  Calend.  Sept.  as  relative  to  his  death,  observing  at  the 
same  time  that  in  the  calendar  of  Bobbio  his  festival  was  assigned 
not  to  that  day  i*  ^.19  August,  but  to  the  9th  of  June.  His 
adding  that  Cumian  spent  more  than  20  years  in  that  monastenr 
is,  I  think,  a  mistake  founded  on  his  having  reckoned  the  four 
Olympiads  as  each  consisting  of  ^"f^  years,  a  mode  of  computing, 
which  he  had  erroneously  followed  in  making  up  the  age«of  St. 
Columbanus.  (See  Not.  69  to  Chap,  xiii.) 

§•  IX.  Flahertach,  monarch  of  Ireland,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  (111)  retired  in  734  to  a  monastery  in 
Armagh,  was  succeeded  by  Aedh  or  Hugh  IV.  sur- 
named  Ollain,  son  of  the  king  Ferg^L    lie  reigned 
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for  nine  years  until  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Kells 
A.  D.  743,  fighting  against  Domnald,  who  was  then 
raised  to  the  throne.  This  Domnald,  the  third 
monarch  of  his  iiame,  was  son  of  Murdach  a  great 
grandson  of  Colman  prince  of  Meatb,  who  was  a  son 
of  the  monarch  Diermit  I.  Having  reigned  20 
years,  Domnald  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Hy,  where 
he  died  late  in  76S.  His  successor  was  Niell  Fras- 
sach,  or  the  cloudy ^  a  brother  of  Aedh  Ollain,  who 
after  a  reign  of  seven  years  retired  to  Hy,  became  a 
monk  there,  and  lived  until  778.  The  next  monarch 
was  Donnchad,  or  Donagh,  a  son  (bom  in  7^3)  of 
Domnald  HI.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  770,  and 
held  it  for  27  years.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  its 
having  been  that,  during  which  the  Danes  began  to 
infest  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  (112) 

The  Churct  history  of  Ireland  during  these 
reigns  presents  us  with  a  much  smaller  number  of 
persons  distinguished  by  sanctity  or  learning,  and  of 
interesting  facts,  than  we  have  met  with  in  former 
periods.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  scanty  accounts, 
that  remain  of  those  times,  owing  either  to  a  neglect 
in  recording  transactions  or  to  the  destruction  and 
loss  of  documents,  it  is  certain  that  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline and  learning  of  every  sort,  such  as  was  cul- 
tivated in  the  eighth  century,  continued  to  flourish  in 
this  country.  Detailed  accounts  of  many  holy  and 
learned  me\i  of  this  period  cannot  be  given ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  such,  and  far  from  few,  persons 
having  adorned  it. 

A  St.  Manchin,  abbot  of  Tuaim-grene  (Tomgrany 
in  the  county  of  Clare)  died  in  735  (736).  (US) 
Aractac,  who,  although  called  only  abbot  of  Ferns, 
was  perhaps  bishop  there,  died  in  738.  (114)  To 
A.  D.  742  is  assigned  the  death  of  St.  Cormac 
bishop  of  Trim.  (1 15)  He  is  said  to  have  been  of 
the  royal  house  of  the  Nialls ;  and  his  name  appears 
in  various  calendars  at  the  17th  of  February  as  the 
anniversary  of  his  death.  (II6)     Three  brothers  of 
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his  are  spoken  of;  Rumond,  a  very  wise  man  and 
deeply  skilled  in  history  and  antiquities,  who  died  in 
743 ;  Baitellachy  abbot  of  Trim,  whose  death  is  marked 
at  A.  D.  752  ;  and  Ossan  a  priest,  the  year  of  whose 
death  is  not  known.  St.  Coman,  or  Com  man,  author 
of  a  Monastic  rule,  which  was  extensively  followed  in 
Connaught,  died  in  743,  or  according  to  another  ac- 
count in  746.  (1 17)  I  find  him  called  bishop  of  Ros- 
common, (118)  where  an  episcopal  see  existed  during 
the  middle  ages ;  and,  as  that  place,  in  airappearance, 
got  its  name  from  this  St.  Coman  (1 19)  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  was  its  first  bishop.  (120)  His 
memory  was  revered  on  the  26th  of  December.  (121) 
In  these  times  there  was  a  bishop,  and  apparently  the 
first,  at  Fore,  St.  Suarle  or  Suarlech,  who,  having  suc- 
ceeded the  abbot  Dubdaboren  in  736,  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  episcopal  rank  and  lived  until  the  27th 
of  March,  A.  D.  746.  (122) 

(111)  Above  §.  1. 

(112)  O'Flaherty,  Ogyg.  Part.  iii.  cap.  93.  See  also  Ware, 
Antiq.  cap.  4.  Their  accounts  as  to  those  kings  agree  in  sub- 
stance, except  that  Ware  reckons  the  reign  of  Donnchad  from 
the  year  778,  in  which  Niell  Frassach  died  in  Hy,  while  O'Fla- 
herty  makes  it  begin  in  770,  the  year  of  said  king's  withdrawing  to 
that  island.  And  hence  instead  of  27  years,  which  O'Flaherty  has 
for  his  reign,  Ware  counts  only  19.  I  must  here  caution  the  reader 
against  a  typ(^raphical  error  in  the  margin  (ib.)  of  the  English 
translation  of  Ware,  in  which,  instead  of  797,  Che  year  of  Donn- 
chad's  death,  we  find  787.  The  dates  of  the  4  Masters  (ap,  Tr, 
Th.  p.  448.)  r^dve  to  all  those  kings  are  different  from  O'Fla- 
hert/s;  but  we  may  be  certain  that  his  are  the  most  oor- 
rcct.  ^ 

(lid)  A  A.  SS.p.SS2. 

(114)  lb.  p.  223.  I  haye  changed  the  date  737  of  the  4  Mas. 
ters  into  738.  In  the  3d  Indexy  ib.  Arectach  is  called  bishop 
of  Feni0.  This  may  have  been  merely  a  mistake  of  the  com- 
piler.    " 

(115)  Colgan  at  17  February,  {p.  361.)  where  he  treats  of  this 
VOL.  III.  N 
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saint,  calls  him  Cottobc  junioTy  as  if  thei^  had  been  an  older 
Connac  bishop  of  Trim  in  the  fifth  centuiy.  That  this  is  a  mis- 
take has  been  shown  already  (Chap.  viii.  §,  12.)  The  4  Mas- 
ters, quoted,  by  Colgan  place  Cormac'^  death  in  741  (742). 

(116)  Although  in  said  calendars  Connac,  bishop  of  Trinty  i> 
expressly  mentioned  at  17  February,  Colgan,  in  consequence  of 
his  supposing  that  there  was  an  older  Cormac  also  bishop  there^ 
has  some  doubts  as  to  which  of  them  this  date  belonged.  But,.' 
as  he  was  mistaken  on  that  point,  these  doubts  are  unfoundedi^ 
At  said  day  the  calendars  have  indeed  another  Connac,  who  was 
not  bishop  of  Trim,  but  archbishop  of  Armagh.  (See  Chap.  viii. 
§.  12.) 

(117)  The  4  Masters  (ap.  A  A.  SS.p.  791.)  have  A.  742  (743), 
Ware  {Writers  at  Coman)  quotes  the  Annals  of  Boyle  for  A* 
746. 

(IIS)  AA.  SS.  p.  W5. 

(119)  We  have  seen  {Noi.  146  to  Chap,  xii.)  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  to  admit,  that  there  was  a  St.  Coman  at  Ros* 
common  in  the  sixth  century,  as  some  writers  have  supposed. 

(120)  Colgan  (^^.  SS.p.iG5.)  calls  Coman  not  only  bishop, 
but  likewise  founder  of  flie  church  of  Roscommon. 

(121)  /*.and;?.791. 

(122)  ^^.  iSiS.  ^.  772  at  27  Ml//.  The  date  fr<n»  the  4  Mas- 
ters is  745,  i.  e.  746* 

§.  xi  Album,  ai>W  Witta  dr  Wittao,  one  of  the 
fellow  Iq,btourers  of  St.  Boniface  in  Gejniany^  wd 
who  in  741  was  appointed  by  him  bishop  of  Bura* 
burg  near  Fritzlar  in  Hesse,  (ISS)  is  said  to  hftVi^ 
been  a  native  of  Ireland.  (124)  The.  opily  objec* 
tion  I  find  to  this  position  is^  that^  if  his  original 
name  was  Wittay  be  would  seem .  to  have  been 
rather  an  Englishman.  But  it  may  be  conjectured, 
that  his  real  name  was  Albuiriy  which,  to.  please  the 
German  ears,  was  changed  into,  the  corresponding 
Saxon  Wittay  wAifc.  .(125)  JBe  this  fus  it  may^ 
scarcely  any  thing  el^e  is  known  concerning^  him^, 
except  that  he  died  on  a  26th  of  October,  and  has 
been  called  the  apostle  of  Thuringia*  (126)     It  is 
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certain  that  there  were  at  that  period  Irish  mission- 
aries preaching  the   Gospel  in  Germany  together 
with  St.  Boniface.     One  of  them  was  the  celebrated 
Virgilius,  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Saitz- 
burg,    and  whose   real    name  was    most   probably 
Feargil,  or  perhaps  Feargal.  ( 1 27)     To  what  part 
of  Ireland  he  belonged,  or  of  what  family  he  was, 
I  cannot  find  any  account,  except  its  being  'said 
that  he   was  of  noble  extraction.   (128)     Having 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  piety  and  karn- 
ing,  {129)  he  was  raised  to  the  priesthood,  and,  ap- 
parently soon  after,  set  out  for  the  continent  as  a 
missionary.     He  had  arrived  in  France  before  the 
year  746,  (130)  where  he  was  most  graciously  re* 
ceived  by  Pepin,  son  of  Charles  Martel,  and  as  yet 
only  mayor  of  the  palace.  (131)     He  is  said  to  have 
remained  with  Pepin,  who  was  greatly  attached  to 
him,  for   two  years,  at  Carisiacum,  a  princely  re- 
sidence near  Compeigne,  on  the  Oise,  and  thence 
to  have  proceeded  to  Bavaria  then  governed  by  the 
duke  Otilo  or  Odilo,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  re- 
commended by  Pepin.     This   was  probably  about 
the  year  745.     Virgilius  was  in  Bavaria  when  his 
disputes  began  with  St.  Boniface,   whose  jurisdic- 
tion   then  extended  over  that  country,  as  well  as 
over   many   other   parts   of  Germany.      The   first 
instance  of  them   occurs  in  7*6;   occasioned  by   a 
theological  question,  to  which  the  ignorance  of  a 
priest  gave  rise.     This  priest,   not   understanding 
Latin,  used  in  administering  baptism  to  say  these 
words  ;  "  Baptizo  te  in  nomine  Patriae  et  Filial 
et  Spiritua  Sanctd"^  instead  of  Patris,  Filiiy  et  Spi- 
ritus  Sanctt.     Boniface,  being  informed  of  it,  or- 
dered Virgilius  and  Sidonius,  a  companion  of  his 
and  probably  also  an  Irishman,   (132)  to  rebaptize 
such  persons  as  that  priest  had  undertaken  to  bap- 
tize.    They  refused  to   obey,    justly   maintaining 
that  the  baptisms  performed  by  him  were  valid,  and, 
to  protect  themselves  against  any  exercise  of  Boni- 
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face's  power,  gave  a  full  account  of  the  whole  mat* 
ter  in  a  letter  which  they  wrote  to  Pope  Zachary. 

(123)  See  EpistoL  Bonifac,  No.  131,  132,  and  Fleuiy,  Hist. 
EeeL  L.  42.  J.  22. 

( 124)  Trithemius  (De  viris  iUustribus  Ord,  Ben.  &c.)  states, 
that  he  had  been  a  monk  in  Ireland,  and  that  thence,  leaving  his 
sweet  native  country,  he  passed  over  to  Germany,  where  he  con- 
"verted  numbers  of  pagans,  and  became  bishop,  &c.  Arnold  Wion 
(Lign.  ViU.)  calls  Albuin  an  Irishman,  and  as  Trithemius  also 
says  in  one  place,  a  monk  of  Hy,  who  went  Jx>  Germany,  &c. 
Hence  several  other  authors,  among  whom  Serarius  (Ber.  Mo- 
gunt.  L.S.)  Usher  (Preface  to  Ep.  Hib.  Si^J  Colgan  (AA.  SS. 
p.  610.)  Ware  and  Harris  {Writers  at  Albuin)  have  considered 
him  as  undoubtedly  a  native  of  Ireland. 

(125)  Even  admitting  that  the  original  name  was  VittUy  Witta 
or  Wittan,  it  might  have  been  an  Irish  name,  although  not  mean- 
ing white  in  the  Irish  language.  His  English  compam'ons,  find- 
ing that  in  their  tongue  it  was  like  tvhitef  might  have  latinized  it 
into  Acinus. 

(126)  See  A  A.  SS.  p.  610. 

(127)  The  Irish  Fear,  sometimes  contracted  into  Per,  has  in 
latinizing  of  names  been  not  seldom  changed  into  Vir.  For  Fear 
in  Irish  signifies  many  as  Vir  does  in  Latin.  Thus  aa  abbot  of  Hy, 
whose  name  is  ponstantly  written  in  Irish  Fergna,  is  called  by 
Adamnan  Virgnotu  through,  as  Colgan  observes  (A A.  SS.p.  451.) 
a  Latin  inflexion.  In  like  manner  Virgiliusy  which  I  find  {ib,  p.  800) 
given  also  to  an  abbot  of  Aghaboe  in  the  8th  centmy,  and  (ib.  p* 
107)  to  one  of  Tirdaglas  in  the  10th,  was  no  other  than  FeargU, 
or  probably  Feargal,  Fergal,  now  Ferral.  That  the  Virgilius, 
who  was  in  Germany  during  the  time  of  St*  Boniface,  was  the  same 
as  the  one,  who  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  see  of  Saltzbuig  can- 
not, with  any  sufficient  degrefs  of  probability,  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. His  having  disagreed  with  him  cm  some  points,  in  which  by 
the  bye  Virgilius  was  right,  and  his  being  denounced  by  him  to 
Pope  Zachary,  is  no  proof  that  he  was  not  the  holy  and  learned 
Virgilius,  who,  after  tliat  Pope's  death,  was  considered  worthy  of 
being  promoted  to  the  episcopal  order.  Fleury,  however,  treats 
of  them  as  two  distinct  Virgils ;  but  Mabillon  (at  the  Life  of  St. 
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Virgil^  AA.  Ben,  Sec,  3.  part  2.  and  Annal,  Ben,  at  A.  747 
and  756.)  makes  them  the  same  person,  and  so  does  Basnage  in 
his  edition  of  Canisius,  {Ant,  Lect.  Tom,  S,part  2.  p.  273>)  I 
scarcely  need  add,  that  Baronius,  Usher,  Ware,  and  a  crowd  of 
other  writers  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Yet  Pagi  (Critica  &c. 
ad  A.  D,  746.)  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Virgil,  with 
whom  Boniiace  had  some  disputes,  was  different  from  the  great 
bishop  of  Saltzbiug.  But,  as  will  be  soon  seen,  his  arguments  are 
fiur  fiom  condusive. 

(128)  A  Life  of  St.  VirgHius  has  been  published  by  Canisius 
(  Tom,  3.  part  2.  Basnage's  ed  )  and  afterwards  by  Messingham 
fFlorilegf  &c.)  and  Mabillon  {Acta  Ben,  Sec.  $.part  2.  It  was 
written  in  the  12ih  century,  and  connsts  of  two  parts ;  the  first 
bi<^;raphical,  but  short,  meagre,  and  inaccurate ;  the  second  on 
miracles  wrou^t  at  his  tomb  in  various  times.  This  Life  begins 
with  these  wcHrds :  Beatissimus  igitur  Virgilius  in  Hibemia  insula 
de  nohili  ortus  prosapiay"  Ac  The  acoouBt  given  in  it  of  hi» 
transactions  prior  to  his  being  placed  on  the  see  of  Saltzburg  is 
very  imperfect,  and  that  part  of  his  histoiy  must  be  coUectedfrom 
•thee  documents. 

(129)  AUaccount^  agree,  that  besides  being  very  religious  he 
was  exceedingly  learned.  In  the  Life  it  is  said  that  he  might 
have  been  considered  the  mostleamed  among  the  leamed.men  of 
his  time  and  climate,  meaning,  I.  suppose,  the  western  world.  By 
Bruschius  he  is  styled  vir  pietaie  et  dodrina  clarus.  He  is  spoken 
of  in  like  manner  by  Hundius  and  other  German  writers. 

(130)  Pi«i,  Critica,  &a  ad  A.  74& 

(131)  Some  writers  have  said  that  VirgiliuB»  on  his. arrival  in 
France^  was  received  by  King  Tejpkk.  But  this  must  be  under^ 
stood  in  a  loose  sense,  inasmuch  as  Pepin,  from  being  mayor  of 
the  palace,  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  throne  in  752.  Pagi 
(loc.  cit.)  and  Mfdnllon  (Annal.  Ben,  ad  A,  756.)  took  care  to 
sQrle  Pepin  only  mayor  of  the  palace  at  the  time  of  Viigilius'  re- 
oqption  at  his  court.  According  to  the  unchronological  manner, 
in  which  las  arrival  in  Brance  and  his  subsequent  proceedings  until 
he  was  omsecrated  bishop  of  Saltzburg  are  rekted  in  the  Life,  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  had  not  been  in  that  country  until  after  760. 
Not  only  Ware  and  Harris,  (  Writers  at  VirgU)  but  likewise  Fleury, 
(Z».  44»  $.3.)  inconsec|uence(iffi>HQwifigsaidLife,feUintoagreat 
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mistake  on  this  point.  Besides  calling  Pepin  king  at  the  time  of 
his  first  receiving  Virgilius,  they  supposed  that  the  saint  was  not  in 
the  continent  more  than  about  four  years  prior  to  766>  or  767)  to 
each  of  which  years  his  consecration  at  Saltzburg  has  been  most 
erroneously  assigned.  It  will  be  seen  lower  down^^  that  he  wasa 
bishop  many  years  earlier.  But  from  what  is  said  in  the  Life,  and 
which  they  copied  from  it>  concerning  Virgilius  having  gone  irotn 
Pepin*s  court  to  Saltzbuig  in  the^  time  of  Otilo,  d^ke  of  Bavaria» 
these  writers  ought  to  have  guarded  against  that  mistake ;  for,  as 
P^  fib  J  observes,  Otikf  died  in  74^8. 

(132)  Mabillon  says,  (Annals,  &c*  at  A,  74*7)  that  Sidonius  had 
perhaps  come  from  Ireland  with  Viigilius*  This  is  a  very  probable 
conjecture ;  for  ^idoniusy  latinised  &om  Sedna,  frequently  occurs 
as  the  name  of  distinguished  Irishmen  in  those  ages.  Where  did 
Harris  find,  (Writers  at  Virgil)  that  this  Sidonius,  the  fellow  la« 
bourer  of  Virgilius,  was  archbishop  of  Bavaria  ?  It  is  plain  that  he 
was  only  a  priest,  and  so  he  is  titled  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Zachaiy, 
Writteh  in  74*8, 

§ .  XI.  The  Pope  was  astonished  at  the  proceeding 
of  Boniface,  and  immediately  wrote  to  him,  expres- 
sing the  pain  he  felt  at  his  having  issued  an  order 
for  the  rebaptizipg  of  those  persons.  He  cautions 
him  never  to  act  in  that  manner  again,  whereas,  al- 
though the  priest's  Latin  wits  bad,  the  baptisms  per- 
formed by  him  were  Valid,  and  unattended  with  ,any 
circumstances  that  could  authorize  the  rebaptization 
otthose,  whom  he  had  baptized.  (ISS)  It  seems 
that  Boniface  was  hurt  at  Virgilius*  having  written 
to  the  Pope,  and  consequently  treated  him  with 
harshness.  It  has  been  said,  but  I  suspect  without 
foundation,*  that  Virgilius  went  on  this^  occasion  to 
Rome.  (Id4)  It  is  certain  that  he  was  in  Bavaria 
in  747  and  the  following  year.  For  in  one  or  other 
of  these  years,  I  believe  the  former,  Boniface  de- 
nounced him  to  the  Pope,  alleging  vafipus  charges, 
some  of  which  cannot  be  easily  guessed  at.  (1^5) 
The  first  was  that  he  used  to  speak  ill  of  Boniface, 
because,  said  Boniface,  I  have  shown  that  he  erred 
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on  Catholic  doctrine.  But  on  what  point  or  points 
Virgilius  erred,  we  are  not  informed.  Another 
charge  was  that,  conversing  with  the  duke  Otilo, 
he  used  to  sow  seeds  of  hatred  between  him  and  Bo- 
niface. To  these  vague  accusations  he  adds,  what 
he  must  have  picked  up ,  from  false  report,  that  Vir- 
gilius said  that  he  was  authorized  (^136)  by  the  Pope 
to  obtain  the  diocese  of  a  deceased  bishop,  one  of 
the  four  whom  Boniface  had  ordained  in  that  country. 
But  these  are  trifles,  compared  with  the  horrible 
crime,  of  which  Virgilius  was  guilty,  by  maintaining 
that  there  was  another  world  and  other  men  under 
the  earth,  that  is,  under  the  part  of  the  earth  trod- 
den by  Boniface.  Zachary  in  his  answer,  written 
in  748,  passing  over  the  two  first  charges,  denies 
that  he  had  empowered  Virgilius  to  obtain  a  diocese, 
and  says  that,  in  case  it  be  proved  that  he  held  the 
doctrine  of  there  being  another  world  and  other  men 
under  the  earth,  (137)  a  synod  should  be  convened, 
and  Virgilius  expelled  from  the  church.  He  adds, 
that  he  was  then  about  sending  a  letter  to  the  duke 
(Otilo)  concerning  Virgilius,  for  the  purpose  of  citing 
him  to  appear  before  himself,  and,  if  convicted  of 
error,  oi  condemning  him  according  to  the  canons. 
Then  he  tells  Boniface,  that  he  did  not  forget  what 
he  had  written  to  him  (on  some  other  occasion)  con- 
cerning Sidonius  and  the  aforesaid  Virgilius.  (138) 
What  complaint  Boniface  had  made  against  them  is 
not  stated.  Perhaps  it  was  that  they  were  not  as 
obedient  to  him  us  he  would  have  wished.  Zachary 
says  that  he  had  written  a  threatening  letter  to  them, 
and  subjoins  that  Boniface  will  be  believed  preferably 
to  them,  and  that,  as  he  observed  above  (with  regard 
to  Virgilius),  he  will  summon  them  to  appear  before 
the  Apostolic  see.  Whether  either  Virgilius  or  Si- 
donius were  actually  summoned  to  attend  at  Rome, 
or  went  thither,  or  which  of  the  parties  was  believed 
in  preference  to  the  other,  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
matters  must  have  been  compromised,  and  a  recon- 
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ciliation  have  taken  place,  whereas  henceforth  noihing 
whatsoever  can  be  discovered  relatfve  to  those  dis- 
putes. V 1 89)  Virgilius  was  abbot  of  St.  Peter*s  mo- 
nastery at  Saltzburgh  before  the  death  of  Duke  Otilo, 
(140)  which  occurred  in  748,  and  seems^  to  have 
continued  in  that  situation,  until  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  said  city  by  Pope  Stephen  the  second  and 
the  king  Pepin  in  756.  (I4l) 

( 133)  This  letter  of  Pope  Zaphary  is  at  No,  134.  of  the  Epist. 
Bonifac.  and  may  be  seen  in  the  BibL  Pair,  of  Lyon&y  Tom.  13. 
Usher  has  it  i»  Ep.  Hib.  SyU.  No.  16-  It  begins  thus ;  «*  Virgilius 
et  Sidonius,  religiosi  viriy  apu4  Baioariorum  provindam  d^entes, 
suis  no8  litteris  visitarunt." 

(134?)  Pagi  holds  (at  A.  746)  that  Virgilius,  u  e.  the  one,  whom 
he  distinguishes  from  the  bijdiop  of  Saltzburg,  went  to  Rome  in 
said  year.  Plis  only  argument  is  that  in  a  letter,  of  which  morc^ 
will  be  seen  directly,  of  Zachary  to  Boniface,  written  in  748>  a 
charge  against  Virgilius  is  mentioned,  viz.  that  he  said  '^  quod 
a  nobis  esset  ahsolutus^-^Soo&axxi  obtinere.  Pagi  explains  abso' 
lutus  as  signifying  dismissed  ;  whence  he  concluded  that  Virgilius 
had  been  at  Rome.  I  think  it  more  probable  that  absolutus 
inust  in  that  passage  be  understood  as  meaning  empowered  or  aur 
ihorizedy  according  to  an  acceptation  inlrpduced  in  the  middle  ages. 
Thus  we  find  absQlutio  used  for  poiver,  liberty ^  licence  ;  and  ab^ 
solutionem  facen  for  granting  power  or  faculties.  It  was  with 
reference  to  thi|(  occupation,  that  Zachary  made  use  of  the  phrase 
absolutus  ;  fof  it  seems  clear  from  what  we  read  in  the  same  let- 
ter a  few  linos  higher  up,  that  he  had  not  as  yet  seen  Vii^ilius. 
Alluding  to  charges  brought  against  him  by  Boniface^  he  says 
that  he  do^  not  know  whether  said  Virgilius  was  called  a  priest* 
nescimus  »i  dicatur  presbyter.  How  could  this  be,  had  Zachary 
been  acquainted  with  Virgilius  at  Rome  ?  In  a  former  letter  (see 
Not.  prec.)  he  called  him  a  religiosus  vir^  that  is,  a  man  charged 
with  religious  functions,  such  as  he  might  have  been  without  being 
a  priest,  for  instance,  were  he  only  a  deacon.  At  the  time,  at 
least,  when  Zachary  wrote  the  latter,  Virgilius  was  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  St  Peter  at  Saltzburg ;  but  Boni&ce  had  not  in- 
formed thc^  Pope  of  his  rank  or  situation.    I  must  not  dissemble 
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that  also  MabiUon  thought  (AnnaL  Ben*  ad.  A.  747*)  that  Virgilius 
I,  e.  he  who  afterwards  became  bishop,  went  to  Rome  and  re* 
turned  thence  to  Bavaria  in  said  year  747.  He  likewise  must 
have  been  led  astray  by  the  word,  abiolutus. 

(1S5)  These  duuges  are  known  only  firom  Zachary's  answer  ta 
Boni&ce  Ao.  140.  ap,  Epist,  Bonifaa,  and  17.  in  Usher^s  Sylloge. 
Mabillon  supposed  (Annal.  Sfc,  ad  A^  756.)  that  Boniiaoe  wa§ 
di^leased  with  Virgiliusy  because  he  had  oome  to  Bavaria  with 
recommendations  from  Pepin,  and  not  by  order  of  Boniface  him- 
self, and  that  he  was  taken  great  notice  of  by  the  duke  Otilo,  to 
which  he  adds  that  perhi^  Virgilius  was  not  very  submissive  to 
him.  All  this  may  be  true,  and  joined  with  the  opposition  ci 
Viigilius  on  the  baptismal  question  is  fulty  sufficient  to  exphun 
why  Boniface  became  so  angiy  with  him* 

(136)  See  Not.  134. 

(137)  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  opinion  maintained  by 
Virgilius  was  no  other  than  that  relative  to  the  Antipodes,  an  opi- 
nion founded  on  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  which  in  our  days 
even  school-boys  are  acquainted  with.  It  was  new  to  Boniface ; 
for  in  those  times  geographical  and  philosophical  learning  was  nol 
as  much  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  the  West  as  in  Ireland.  His 
mode  of  stating  that  opinion  might  have  misled  a  Pope  even  more 
learned  than  Zachary,  and  induced  him  to  think,  that  Virgilius 
held  that  there  was  a  second  species  of  men  inhabiting  another 
world  distinqt  from  the  earth.  That  Virgilius  entertained  no  such 
extravagant  notion  is  dear  from  there  not  having  been  any  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  this  subject ;  a  circumstance  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  except  on  this  prindple,  that  Virgilius  commnni- 
cated  a  correct  statement  of  his  opinion  to  Zachary,  who  accords 
ingly  foimd  it  to  be  harmless. 

(138)  "  Ph>  SidOnio  autem  et  Virgilio  mpradicto  presbyteri^ 
quod  scripsit  sanctitas  tua,  agnovimus.*'  It  is  odd  that  here  he  calls 
not  <Hily  Sidonius  but  likewise  Vicgfl  a  priest,  althou^  some  Hnes 
liefore  he  had  said,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  that  same  Vir- 
gilius was  called  one.  ( See  Not.  134.)  Unless  there  be  some  er. 
ror  in  the  text,  the  reason  of  this  discrepancy  must  be  that  in  a 
letter  of  Boniface  concerning  Sidonius  and  Virgilius  jointly,  and 
which  was  different  from  that  in  which  he  brou^t  the  above 
mentioned  charge  against  Viigilius  in  particular,  he  gave  them 
the  title  of  priats,  which  he  omitted  in  the  other,  when  com- 
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out  the  whole  letter  one  and  the  same  peraoh,  as  is  evident  fron» 
tin  wori.^tqmidicio, 

(1S9)  One  of  Pagi's  atgumenta  to  show  that  the  Vilnius,  who 
was  accused  hy  Bonifece,  was  ^iflfereht  &om  St.  VhgiHus  of  Saltz- 
bwg,  18,  that,  m  the  saint's  Life  no  mention  is  made  of  these  dis- 
putes.  But  surely  he  n^ust  have  known  that  in  worics  of  that  kin«r 
partiadarly  suchaa  were  made  up  in  the  dark  ages,  silence  was  usu-' 
alfy.obaerved  with  r^ard to  quutels between  holy  men.    In  fact^ 
the  so  called  Linea  of  saints,  written  m  those  times,  are  in  gene- 
ral panegyncal  discourses  rather  than  biographical  tracts,  and 
every  thing  is  omitted  4hat  migbt  throw  the  least  reflection  on  the 
conduct  of  the  saint  at  any  time  of  his  life.    And  as  to  that  of 
St  ViiigiHus,  Pagi  was  weH  aware  that  it  is  very  imperfect  Among 
many  other  circumstances,  it  has  nothing  about  VirgiUus  havings 
been  abbot  at  Saltzburg  for  many  yeare  before  he  was  made 
bishop.    It  is  odd  that  Pagi,  who  allows  that  both  his  Virefls  were 
m BavBtiam  746,  and  thenceforth  during  the  disputes  with  Boni, 
<iice,  did  not  consider  that  the  Vhgilius  engaged  in  them,  was    as 
appettsfrom.  Zachaiy's  letter  of  748,  the  confidential  fiiend  of 
dnke  Otflo,    Now  Pagi  himsdf  states  that  Virgihu^  who  be 
came  bishop  of  Sabburg,  was  the  one  who  had  been  recom- 
wen^d.  ttthknby  Pofrin,  and  who  was  i^fterwards  a  great  fevou- 
rite.    .Acpoiding  to  hishypethens  we  should  admit  that  both  the 
Vigils  were. greatly  esteemed  by  the  duke  and  quite  intimate 
with  him.    Whut.  neoessiiy  is  there  for  such  suppositions,  un- 
8(^>p«rted,h5r  any  thing  we  find  in  Pope  Zachaiy's  letters,  or^by 
the  authority  of  any  old  doajment?  Pagi  seemed  to  think,  that 
the  Viigilius,  who  wasaocused  by  Bonifece,  was  an  obscure  per- 
son  of  little  note ;  but  if  he  had  weU  exatoined  the- letter  'of  748 
he  wouU  have  found  thrt'he  was  considered  at  Otilo's  court  as  a 
man .  of.  high  consequence. 

(140)  Mahillon,  Annal.  B.  ad  A.  756. 

(141)  MaUilon  Cib.J  rfiows  that  this  is  the  true  date  oi  Vir- 
t^Hia'-^tpomtiBent  to  that  see,  and  dbserves  that  he  was  the  im- 
mediate suoceswv  <tf  J«ui,  who  died  in  said  year  756.  Pagi 
contends  (at:^.  746)  that  he  was  bishop  of  Saltzburg  as  early  as 
shout  this  year,  and  it  is  on  this  supposition  that  he  chiefly,  and 
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mdeed  solely,  (forfaifl  oAer  aguineiiU  are  good  finr  m 
grounds  liis  assertion  that  the  bishop  wm.  different  from  the  Viigi- 
lius»  who  had  disputes  with  Su  Boniface*  This  diould  certainly  be 
allowed,  were  it  true  that  his  efHSGopacy  b^;an  about  746,  whereas 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  person  acciMd  by  Boni&oe»  <and  sua* 
pected  of  eiror  by  Zaehary  in  748»  was  not  a  bishop.  Pagis*s 
only  aigument  for  making  VltgjSius  a  bishop  so  early  is  finmded  on 
every  ancient  qiitaph  oil  him,  which  he  met  with  in'Aiabflkm's 
jfnalecta,  Tom.  if*    In  it  we  read,  among  otiicr  lines; 

'<  Quique  regebat  ovans  praesentis  culmina  sedis 
Ferme  qutUer^denoi  cans  oum  fiatribus  annos»" 

PiBgi  understands  the  almost  forty,  quater'denos^  yean  here  men* 
tionedy  aa  all  rddtive  to  the  episcopal  incumbency  of  Viigilius  at 
Saltzbmg.  Now,  as,  he  died  785,  Pagi  places  the  commencement 
of  it  in  about  746.  But  Mabillon,  who  hafl  {Hibltshedf  said  epitaph 
not  only  in  the  Analcctay  but  likewise  in  the  Annal.  B.  (at  A. 
785  }  has  drawn  no  such  conclusion  from  it ;  fdr,  as  above  observed, 
he  assigns  thsit  commencement  to  A,  T66»  And  did^Pagi  imagine, 
that  the  old  breviaries,  e^.  a.  that  of  Passau,  and  various  writers, 
where  stating  that  Viigilius  was  appointed  bishop  by  Stephen  the 
second,  and  on  the  postulation  of  Pepin,  when  king  of  the  whole 
French  monarchy,  were  all  tm)tig  ?  Stephen's  pofiti6cate  did  not 
b^in  until  752,  the  very  year  in  which  Pepin  wai  crowned  king, 
fo  return  to  the  epitaph,  the  fiict  is  that  Pagi  was-taistaken  in  hk 
interpretaticm  of  it ;  fbr  the  quoted  h'nes  can  veiy  wdl,  and,  unless 
equally  good  doettoents  are:  to  be  all  irejected,  must  be  explained 
as  relative  bot  only  to  the  years,  during  which  Vii^'us  was  bishop 
of  Saltzburg,  but  likewise  to  the  previous  ones  while  he  governed 
St.  Peter's  monastery.  Thus  it  is  truj,  that  he  was  invested  with 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  that  city  during  near  torty  years,  there 
being  eveiy  reason  to  thjnk  that  he  was  abbot  of  St  Peter's  as 
early  as  746.  As  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  those,  who  have  put 
off  the  episcopacy  of  Yirgiiius  untift  766  <x  16*1  y  it  is  scarcely  worth 
mentioning ;  and  let  it  suffice  to  observe  "that  Po^  Stephen  II.  by 
whom  he  had  been  instituted,- was  dead  since  757.  Harris  (  Wri' 
ters  at  Virgilius)  fell  into  a  monstrous  blunder  as  to  the  dates 
of  some  of  his  transactions.    Not  content  with  following  Ware's 
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mistake  in  asagning  his  consecration  as  bishop  of  Sahzbiffg  to 
767»  he  adds,  among  other  inaccuracies,  that  it  was  during  hia 
episcopacy  that  he  had  his  controversies  with  Boniftce.  Poor 
Harris  did  not  know,  that  Bonifiioe  suffered  martjnndom  in  755, 
and  accordingly  was  dead  bef<Nre  even  the  real  date  (756)  of  the 
episcopacy  of  Virgilius.  Ware  himself,  although  not  chaigeable 
with  this  huge  mistake,  was  very  inconsistent  in,  on  one  side,  sup- 
posing that  Viigilius  had  not  left  Ireland  until  about  763,  (see  Not. 
131 )  and,  on  the  other,  in  saying  that  he  and  Sidonius  wrote  a 
letter  to  Pope  Zachaiy  against  Boni&ce.  Itistrue,aswe  have  seen, 
that  they  wrote  toZachary ;  but  this  very  circumstance  ought  to  have 
taught  Ware,  that  Virgilius  was  in.  the  Continent  long  before  763, 
whereas  Zachaiy  died  in  752.  There  is  a  ridiculous  story,  men- 
tioned by  Usher,  (Ep.  Hib.  SyU.  Nat.  ad  No.  16)  of  Viigilins 
having  been  a  bishop  before  he  left  Ireland,  and  of  his  having  gone 
over  to  Germany  at  the  same  time  with  St.  Kilian  of  Wurtzbui]g. 
It  is  too  absurd  to  merit  refutation ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  St. 
Kilian  was  dead  since  689.  (See  Chap,  xviii.  $.  10;^> 

§.  XII.  It  is  said  that  Virgilius^  although  named 
to  that  see,  and  exercising  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
deferred  bis  consecration  for  almost  two  years,  untU 
at  length,  urged  by  the  other  bishops  of  the  province 
and  the  clergy  and  people  of  his  diocese,  he  submit- 
ted to  it ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  Dobda,  or 
Dobdagreuri,  a  bishop  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Ireland,  exercised  the  necessary  episcopal  func- 
tions in  his  stead.  (142)  Some  writers  have  sup- 
posed that  Dobda  was  a  Greek ;  but  this  is,  I  believe, 
a  mistake  originating  in  the  name  Dobda-gretts  hav- 
ing been  changed  by  a  copyist  into  Dobda  Grecus  or 
Graecus.  (14s3  According  to  some  accounts,  Dobda 
was  placed  as  bishop  at  Chiem  j(Chiempsee  in  upper 
Bavaria)  by  the  duke  Otilo,  and  established  there  a 
school,  which  was  frequented  by  a  great  number  of ' 
students.  (144)  Of  the  further  proceedings  of  St. 
Virgilius  we  shall  see  more  hereafter ;  but  chrono- 
logical order  does  not  allow  a  continuation  of  his 
history  in  this  place.     About  the  same  time  that  he 
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arrived  in  Bavaria  we  find  another  distinguislied 
Irishman  in  that  country,  St.  Alto,  who  has  been 
called  a  companion  of  his.  (145)  He  is  stated  to 
have  been  of  a  very  illustrious  family,  and  to  have 
arrived  in. Bavaria  about  7^3.  (146)  There  he 
lived  for  some  years  as  a  hermit  in  a  forest  about 
midway  between  Augaiburg  and  Munich.  The  fame 
of  his  sanctity  reached  the  ears  of  Pepin,  to  whom 
that  country  was  subject,  and  induced  him  to  make 
him  a  grant  of  a  part  of  the  forest,  about  the  year 
750y  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  ^  church  and  mo- 
nastery. This  grant  was  very  probably  made  through 
the  interference  of  St.  Virgilius,  for  whom  Pepin, 
both  when  mayor  of  the  palace  and  when  king,  en- 
tertained the  highest  regard.  Alto  immediately  set 
about  clearing  the  ground,  and,  assisted  by  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood,  succeeded  in  completing  a 
monastery  and  church,  which  was  dedicated  by  St. 
Boniface.  This  monastery  was,  from  Alto's  name, 
called  Alto-munster,  afterwards  corrupted  into  Alt^ 
mumter.  The  memory  of  this  holy  man  was  revered 
on  the  9th  of  February,  the  anniversary  of  his  death, 
the  year  of  which  is  not  known.  Some  tracts  have 
been  attributed  to  him,  but  on  authority  not  worth 
attending  to.  (147)  Among  other  Irish  missionaries 
<^  this  period  in  Bavaria  is  reckoned  Declan,  who 
is  said  to  have  died  at  Frisingen  on,  it  seems,  a  first 
of  December.  (148) 

(142)  These  particulars  are  related  in  the  Life  of  St  Viigilius, 
and  In  one  of  St.  Rupert.  In  the  former  the  bishop,  that  officiated 
instead  of  Vixgilius,  is  called  Dobda ;  in  the  latter,  Dobdagrcus. 
He  is  represented  as  having  come  from  Ireland  together  with  Vir- 
gilius ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  he  got  a  bishopric  fiom  the  duke 
Otilo,  this  may  be  admitted,  whereas  Otilo  died  in  748. 

(14S)  Hundius  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  bishops  of  SaUzburgf 
has  Dobda,  or  as  he  calls  him,  Dobdan,  a  Greek.  From  him 
Usher  took  what  he  has  on  this  point,  fEp.  Hib.  S^.  Not.  ad  No. 
16.)  and  from  Usher  others  have  picked  it  up.  Dobda  would 
have  been  a  veiy  odd  name  for  a  native  of  Greece,  but  it  waa 
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cominoii  in  Lneland,  being  the  same  as  Dubda,  of  which  many 
instances  occur  in  old  times  particularly  as  a  part  of  compound 
appdlations.    We  have  already  met  with  Dubda-bofend  abbot  .of  ^ 
Fofe,  and  Dubdan  OToelain  bishop  of  Ckmard.    There,  was  a 
Dubda-leihe  archbishop  of  Annagh.:in  the  latter  end '  of  Ae 
dgbA    century,  a  Dubda-lethe,    abbot    of  Kilkkire,  &c«      A 
petSQi),    not  accustomed  to  Irish  names,    might  have.    easSy 
cban^ed  Dobda'greUs  into  Debda^graecus;  ao4  hence,  most  prG^ 
babjiy  was  derived  the  notion  of  that  bishop  having  been  a  Greeks 
That  there  were  formerly  some  Greek  eodesiastics  in  Ireland  is 
dear  from  there  having  been,  as  Usher  f^idj  .QbsgrveSj.aGreeh 
church  at  Trim,  and  which  was  so  called  as  late  as  his  times;  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  proof  to  show  th^t  Dobda  was  one  of  them. 
Dr.  Ledwi^,  having  made  mention  (Antiq.  p.  172.)  of  Ottdbda  or. 
Dobdan  as  a  Greek,  adds  to  what  Usher  touched  upon,  and  aaif 
to  outatiq^  hipiin  learning!  that  VIrgihus  h^  learned  the  doctrine 
of  the  AnHpode9,  &Q.  from  Dobdan  andodier  lettiered  Greeks  and 
Orientds.    Then  he  says  that  Virgilius  must  have  read  Plutarch, 
Diogwes  Laertius,  Aroclus,  and  Stobacus.     Yet  many  a  one  haa 
heU  the  doctrine,  as.  b&  terms  it^  of  Anttpipdas  without  hiring, 
read  Plutarch,  &c.    Next  heobq^nres  that  this  <^  dentonsttttei. 
the  attachment  of  the  Irish  to  the  Grefk  sdiool  andjathers  above 
theR^nian."    Pray,  were  Phitarch,  Diogenes  LaertiuB,  &c  ftthani 
of  the  Chivdi  ?  Or  had  the  question  cpncerning  tht  Ant^iddes  any 
thing  to  do  withtheofegy?  But  the  DoctoK>  v^en  hegetsiqionhit^ 
hobby  horse  of  Greeks  and  Orientals^  knows  Bobounds.  He  was  not 
aware  that  Pope  Zacbaiy,  vrbQ  was  so  much  a6iBdi6d.to  Bom&ce, 
whom  the  Dr.  i^ould  call  a  Romanist,  iand^  who  ssiU  he  vwoukt 
believe  him  preferably  to  Virgilius,  was  himself  a  Greek.    How 
oonld,  it  hssppeei  diat  he  had  not  some-  partiality  for  an  Irishman, 
for  a^inember  of  tbatnaliim,  which -plfeferred^  Greek  sdioob  to 
the  JbMBMm  ?^    To  be  serious,  there  was  no  diflisren^in  those  days 
bsitweeli '  said  s^iook  either  theologk^  or  phaosof^cal,  excepfr 
t^'the  Greeks  v^r^  in  general,  more  skilled  in  the  phSosophy  of. 
the  times.    The  Irkh  colleeted  infomia^n  from  'whatever  quarter' 
it;oou]d^be  found  vtki  they  studied  the  woiIb  of  both  Gredcs  and 
LalinSi»i>  eveiy  department  of  knowledge^  and  it  ii  certain  that 
they  weito  atdiat  period  veiy  well  versied  in  Greek  learning,  and 
undoubtedly  much  moire  sa  than'  any  oAer  people  of  Western 
£iiSDpe. 
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(144)  Hundiusy  loc^  c^.  If  Dobda  was  named  to  that  lee  bj 
Otilo,  he  must  have  been  there  as  early  as  748.  But  Hundius' 
chronology  is  perhaps  as  incorrect  on  this  point  as  on  that  relative 
to  Viigilius,  whom  also  he  makes  bishop  of  Saltzbuig  in  Otilo's 
time,  adding  that  he  was  consecrated  in  767)  to  which  year  he 
assigns  likewise  the  opening  of  Dobda's  school  and  apparently  his 
jqppointment  to  Chiem* 

(145)  In  the  Acts  of  St.  Alto»  which  Colganhas  endeavoured 
to  make  up  at  9  Februaiy,  Brunner  is  quoted  as  stating  (Anrui. 
Baior.J  that  Alto  had  accompanied  Virgilius,  <<  ex  eiusdem  cetnu 
tatu."  This  was  perhaps  founded  merely  on  the  circumstSanee  of 
Alto's  haying  been  in  Bavaria  at  least  as  early  as  Vii^plius. 

(146)  Mabillon>  AnnaL  Ben.  ad  A.  74S.  Colg^n  jobservet 
(A Am  SS,p.  302.)  that  Abo  was  rather  ^  usual  name  in  Irelandy 
as  appears  from  old  genealogies.  Su  Brendan  of  Clonfert  .was 
grandson  of  one  Alto,  and  accordingly  was  sumamed  by  Adamnan* 
MocunAUi. 

(147)  DempsCer;  besides  striving  to  make  Alto  a  Sootdtman, 
because  heis  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Scoiia^  as  if  the  Scotia  of 
those  times  were  not  Ireland,  has  foiged  the  names  of  oertaia 
hooks  as  written  by  him,  whibb,  observes  Co|gan,  ndbod^'ebe  hiss 
a  word  about* 

a48)  See  AA.  SS.p.  302:  and  Usher,  Epk  Hit.  Syll.  Not.  ad 
No.  16. 

%j  xiii^  To  t^e  year  747  (149)  are  assigned  the 
dei|tb9J>f  the  jEbllowing  distinguished  and  pious  ec« 
clesiftstic^  j^.Moelimarchan,  bishop  .of  £c|nim  \  (150) 
NpimI  pr  Nuad^»  abbot  sA  Clones ;  Cuangus,  sur* 
named .  Mac^daUf  a  man  of  eminent  sanctity  and 
leamipg^.wd  abbot  of  Lietbmore,  where  his  festival 
was  ceidbfratedy  together  with  that  of  the  founder 
St.  Pulchl^usyon  the  13th  of  March;  (151)  Cohnm 
sumamed  Britannicus,  apparently  from  his  haviiiff. 
spent  some  time  in  Britain  or  having  been  a  Bidtisli 
Scot»  son  of  one  Poilan,  and  abbot  of  Slan^ ;  f  ursey 
or  Fursa,  abbot  of  Lecan,  now  Xieckin  in  WeStmeath ; 
Losclag,  aurnamed  Wise;  Eochod  of  Killtoma^ 
somewhere  in  said  district;    (15S)    Keledulass  of 
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Devenish  ;  and  Macoge  of  Lismore,  who  was  perhaps 
bishop  of  that  see. 

In  the  following  year  7^8,  and  on  the  third  of 
July,  is  said  to  have  died  Killen  Droichtheach, 
abbot  of  Hy.  (153)  He  was  succeeded  by  Failbe, 
the  second  abbot  of  that  name,  concerning  whom  I 
find  nothing  particular,  except  that  bis  death  is  as- 
signed to  the  J  0th  of  March  A.  D.  755  ;  that  he  was 
then  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  that  he  was 
succeeded  by  Sleben,  son  of  Congal,  of  the  race  of 
Conall  Gulbanius.  (154) 

Congus,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  having  governed 
the  see  for  20  years,  ( 1 55^  was  on  his  death  in  750 
succeeded  by  Kele-Petrus,  a  native  of  Hi-^Bressail, 
now  Clanbrassil  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  whose 
incumbency  lasted  until  758,  when  he  died  and  had 
for  successor  Ferdachrich  son  of  one  Suibne.  (156) 
Flahertach,  who  had  been  king  of  Ireland,  and 
became  a  monk  at  Armagh,  died  there  in  76 1.  (157) 
In  the  same  year  died  Tola,  abbot,  and  perhaps  bishop^ 
of  Ardbraccan ;  as  also  Folachtach,  abbot  of  Birr  ; 
Loarn,  abbot  of  Clonard ;  Xellbil,  abbot  of  Cluain- 
bronich  ;  (158)  and  Alild,  abbot  of  Mungret ;  eq(i- 
cerning  all  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 

In  these  times  flourished  St.  Melle  or  Mella,  the 
mother  of  two  holy  men,  Cannech,  a  priest,  and 
Tigernach,  an  abbot.  (159)  Having  lost  her  husband, 
she  determii^ed  on  leading  a  religious  and  retired 
life.  Tigernach  had  just  erected  a  monastery,  close 
to  the  lake  Melge  (Lough- Melve  in  the  county  of 
Leitrim),  which  he  made  over  to  her,  proceeding 
himself  to  another  place.  Melle  here  collected  a 
number  of  pious  females,  whom  she  governed  as 
abbess  for  many  years.  There  is  no  account  of  the 
precise  time  of  her  death ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  prior,  by  some  years,  to  787*  She  is  mentioned 
twice  in  the  Calendars,  viz.  at  the  9th  and  31st  of 
March,  under  the  name  of  SU  Melle  qfOotre^MeUe^ 
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that  is,  the  oak  grove  of  Mdle,  by  which  appeliatioo 
that  nunnery  has  been  distinguished. 

(149)  4.  Masters,  and  Colgan  Ind:Chron.ad'AA.  SS.  Their 
date  is  746,  i.  e.  747. 

(150)  Colgan'snext  has  Epmopus  EOrumensis.  1  cannot  find 
a  place  called  Ectrum.  It  is  very  probable  that  Ectrumemis  is  an 
erratum  for  Endrumetuis  or  Aendrumensis,  and  that  Antrim  was 
the  see  of  this  bishop. 

(151)  Colgan  gives  a  short  account  of  St  Congusat  13  March, 
;i,607. 

(152)  See  Archdall  atKUtoma. 

(153)  The  4  Masters,  and  Tr.  Th.  (p.  500)  have  747  (748). 
Saiith  {Append,  to  Life  of  St.  Columba)  refers  to  the  Annals  of 
Ulster  as  placing  this  Killen's  death  in  751,  In  Johnston's. Ex- 
tracts from  said  annals  I  do  not  find  even  his  name  mentioned. 

.  (154)  4  Masters  and  Tr.  Th.  ib.  Their  date  754  (755)  for 
Failbe's  death  does  not  agree  with  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  which, 
as  thej  ^»pear  in  Johnston,  make  mention  of  Suibhne  as  abbot  in 
.753  (754>  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  according  to  his  reading 
.there  would  be  no  room  for  the  abbot  Sleben,  whom  the  4  Masters 
and  Colgan  make  the  immediate  successor  of  Failbe  and  .next 
hg/Saaee  Suibhne.  I  suspect  that  Johnston  mistook  the  text  of  said 
Annals,  and  that  he  confounded  Sleben  with  his  successor  Suibhne. 
Thus,  instead  of  Suibhne^  as  abbot  in  754,  we  ought  to  read 
Steben. 

(155)  See  above,  (.  8. 

(15e)  4  Masters,  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  294.  I  have  added,  as  also 
Ware  has  done,  a  year  to.  their  dates. 

(457)  Ib.    The  year  tliere  marked  is  760,  u  e.  761. 

(158)  In  the  Topographical  Index  to  A  A.  SS.  Cluain-bronach 
is  mariced  as  the  same  place  with  Clonbrone  in  the  county 
of  Liongfbrd*  But  Cluain^bronach  must  have  been  different 
from  it,  whereas  at  Clonbrone  there  was  only  a  nunnery. 
Cluain-bronach  was  probably  the  same  as  Cluainbraoin  near  the 

■ 

town  of  Louth,  where  the  memory  of  a  St.  Dichull  was  held  in 

veneration.  (See  Tr.   Th.  p.  115.)     Archdall  would  have  done 

better,  had  he  assigned  Kellbil  to  this  place  rather  than  to  Clon- 

.  bione,  where  he  has  him  in  a  list  of  abbesses.    It  may  perhaps  be 
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'Mdd,  that  Colgaii  does  not  expresfily  call  him  an  abbot ;  but,  at  he 
uses  the  word,  abbo^l  just  before,  when  naming  Loarn,  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  this  title  was  not  meant  as  applicable  also  to  KeJlbiL 
In  Iflce  tnanner  we  fitid  in  the  passage,  where  those  persons  are 
mentioned  together  (Ind.  Chroiu  ad  A  A,  SS.)  as  having  died  in 
760  (761),  thlit  inbla  is  not  called  dther  abbot  or  bishop ;  y'et 
elsewhere  (IS.  p^  7d3.)  Colgan  gives  him  the  title  of  antistes  of 
Ardbracean. 

(159)  Colgan  has  a  short  and  imperfect  account  of  St.  Mella  at 
31  Mardi.  He  thinks  that  St.  Cannech,  her  son,  was  the  same  as 
the  Cannech,  whose  name  is  in  the  Calendars  at  said  day. 

§.  XIV.  Firaachrich,  who,  as  we  have  seeir,  became 

Archbishop  of  Armagh  iii  758,  held  that  see  for 

'ai)oltt  ten  yfears,  and  dymg  in  768,  seethingly  in 

the  month  df  May,  (160)  was  succeedlwl  by  Foende- 

liicfi.  Or  Foetihelafeh,  (I61)  the  son  of  one  Moenach. 

Sieben,  abbot  ^  Hy,  died  in  763  j  and  hid  memory 

•Mis  revered  on  the  2d  of  March.     His  siic(^e6Sor 

'Was  Suiiihne  the  second,  who  governed  the  Cdum- 

"bijan  order  iititil  768,  or,  accordiug  to  some,  772, 

-the  year  of  hfs  death.     This  Suibhne's  name  is  iii 

'the  calendars  at  22  June.  (162)     He  had  been  ill 

Ireland  on,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  visitd.tioii  of  the 

*X?()ltfmblaii  monasteries  in  767.  ('69)     St.  Aedgen, 

bishop  of  Fore,  died  in  767  (164)  after  which  I  do 

not  nnd  any  bishop  named  from  that  place  until 

about   ibo  yetLTS  later.     St.   Himelin,  a  native  of 

Ireland,  who  is  said  to  have  beeti  a  iiea'T  relative  of 

St.  Rumold  of  Mechlin,  is  supposed  to  have  died 

dnririg  this  period  and  the  reign  of  P^in,  jvhich 

enddd  in  768.  (165)     Himelin  wa^  retutnitfg  from 

'Rome,  when  bein^  much  fatigued  and  very  thirsty 

he  Sfopfied  to  rest  a  while  at  VisseAack,  a  village 

near  Thenae  (Tillemorit)  in  Brabant.     It  is  related 

that  having  met  a  servant  maid  of  the  cxthite  of  that 

pTaceV  who  was  bringing  water  from  a  neighbouring 

Tduhtain,  he  asked  her  for  a  drink  of  itj  which  she 

refused  to  give  him,  because  her  master  had  eri- 
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jdined  her  Aot'td  let  any  >oai  put  iiia  M^to  ihe 
▼es^t  on  account  of  a  pe^ileibe  then'  rsgihg  in  that 
vicinage.  At  length,  howe>^rv  beki^  earnestly  re- 
quested by  Himelitty  who  assured;  her  that  "her 
master  would  not  be  displeased;  she  allowed  him  to 
take  a  drink.  On  her  returning  home  and  ][)ldeing 
the  vessel  before  the  curate,  he  fbond  that,  instead 
of  water,  it  contained  wine.  Astonished  af  this 
prodigy^,  and  being  informed  by  the  servant  Aiaid 
of  the  person  she  had  met  xyith,  he  immediately 
ran  in  search  of  Himelin,  who  was  continuing  his 
Journey.  Having  overtaken  him,  and  knowing  him 
to  be  a  saint,  he  induced  him  after  much  solicita- 
tion to  stop  at  his  house  and  take  some  refreshment. 
When  it  was  time  to  retire  to  sleep,  Himelin  re- 
fused to  lie  on  a  comfortable  bed  prepared  for  him, 
and  stretched  himself  on  some  bare  straw  in  t  bam, 
where  being  oppressed  by  illness  h^  remained  for 
two  days,  and,  having  received  the  rites  of  ^  the 
Church  fVom  his  host,  expired  oii  the  thii^dt.  He 
was  buried  at  Vissenack,  where  his  remains  were, 
and  probably  are  to  this  day,  held  in  great  venera- 
tion. Thfe  anniversary  of  his  death  is  marked  in 
various  calendars  at  10  March,  and  without  any  ec- 
clesiastical title  annexed  to  his  name,  (166)  whence 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  only  a  layman.  Yet  in 
one  account  of.  this  saint  I  find  him  called  a  priest. 
(167)  St.  Mono,  who  is  styled  the  martyr  6f  Nas- 
sonia  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  killed  during 
the  reign  of  Pepin.  He  went  from  Ireland  (the 
then  Scotia)  to  Arduenna,  the  forest  of  the  Arden- 
nes, but  at  what  precise  time  I  do  not  find  recorded. 
He  lived  there  alone  for  a  long  time  ;  yet  it  is  said 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Saints  Remacle  and  John 
Agnus,  bishops  of  Maestricht,  the  fdrmer  of  whom 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  monastery  of 
Stevelo  in  the  Ardennes.  He  erected  a  church  at 
Nassonia  (as  it  is  called  in  Latin)  a  place  two  miles 
distant  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Hubert,  in  the 

0  2 
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diocese  of  Liege.  He  vfs^  killed  by  robbers  on  an 
1 8th  of  October,  and  buried  in  his  own  church,  to 
which  after  his  death  king  JPepin  assigned  tithes. 
John  Agnus  placed  there  a  commtinity  of  clergy- 
men, who  were  afterwards  called  canons.  (1 68)  But, 
if  it  be  true  that  St.  Mono  was  a  disciple  of  St. 
Remade,  perhaps  at  Stavelo,  he  must  nave  been 
killed  before  the  reign  of  Pepin,  which  began  in 
752.  For  St.  Remiicle  died  several  yeaj-s  before  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  ;  and  it  is  difficult '  to 
think,  that  a  disciple  of  his  could  have  reached  the 
times  of  king  Pepin.  Perhaps  Pepin  the  king  has 
been  confounded  with  his  grandfather  Pepin  de  He- 
ristal  mayor  of  the  palace,  who  died  in  714. 

(160}  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  at  Armagh.  Their  saying 
that  Fardachrich  died  in  May  is,  I  believe,  founded  only  on  Colgan*s 
•  stating,  ( TV.  7%.  p.  29^.)  that  more  would  be  seen  concerning  him 
.at  18  and  51  May.  This  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  and  it 
Js  more  important  to  observe  that  Colgan,  following  the  4«  Masters, 
assigns  his  death  to  A.  D.  771  (772)fr  Ware  took  his  calculation 
from  the  catalogue  of  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  (ib,  p*  292.)  which 
allows  only-t^a  years  for  the  incumbency  of  Ferdachrich,  the 
counting  of  which  from  758  brings  us  to  768.  Its  authority  is 
.certainly  the  more  respectable  of  the  two ;  and  from  it  also  we 
know  that  Ferdachrich  was  really  archbishop  Of  Armagh,  although 
the  Ulster  annals  and  the  4  Masters  call  him  merely  ahboU 

(161 }  Ware  and  Harris  from  the  catalogue^of  the  Psalter  of 
<]!ashel*  In  that  of  the  4  Masters  and  Colgan,  mstead  of  Foen- 
delach,  the  next  marked  after  Ferdachrich  is  Cudisniscus,  whom 
ihe  Psalter  places  third  in  succession  a&er  Foendelach.  Of  the 
confusion,  that  occurs  as  to  the  succession  at  Armagh  for  several 
years  henceforth,  w^  shall  see  hereailer. 

.    (162)  4  Masters  and  Colgan,  Tr.  Th.  p.  500.  I  have  added, 
as  u^ualj/a  year  to  their  date  762  for  Sleben  and  767  for  Suibhne. 
The  Annals  of  Ulster  in  Johnston's  Extracts  assign  the  death  of 
Suibhne  to  771  (772). 
^   (163)  Ulster  Aimals  ap*  Johnston. 
.     (164)  Ind.  Chron.ad  A  A.  SS.  It  has  766,  u  e.  767. 
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(165)  In  one  of  the  short  acoounto  of  St  Htmelin,  piiblnhed; 
by  Colgan  at  10  M«nch»  it  is  said  that  be  flouiiahed  in  the  times 
of  Pepn,  when  kiog  of  France.  As  the  death  of  Himelin  fol- 
lowed very  soon  afler  he  was  supposed  to  flourish,  that  is,  after  he 
was  known  in  Brabant,  it  may  be  fiurly  conduded  that  it  oc« 
Gunred  during  the  r^gn  of  Pepin.  Molanus^  however,  states  that 
he  lived  until  that  of  Charlemagne^ 

(1G6)  In  said  calendars  he  is  called  singly  Confessor ^  for  in- 
stance in  the  Martyrol.  Angiic.  which  at  I9  Mart,  has ;  *<  De^. 
positio  &  HinuUni  Confe9$orisy  qui  in  Hibemia  natus"  &c,  Fer- 
rarius  merely  says ;  ErcU  autem  natione  Hibemusy  &  RumoUo 
episcopo  Propinquuss  without  any  allusion  to  his  having  been  in 
boiy  orders. 

(167)  One  of  the  little  tnu;ts,.calkd  by  Colgan  Live$  of  St. 
Himdint  bc^gins  with  these  words ;  **  Beatus  Himelinus  confessor 
et  sacerdos  \>eo  dignus»  ^c''  It  may  be  seen  also  in  the  Bollan* 
dis^  at  10  March. 

(168)  Molanos,  Natales  sanctorum  Belgii  at  18  October.  It 
is  VQ17  strange  that  in  Ware's  Annals  (Btihe  reign  of  king  John^ 
ch.  4.)  Mono  is  spoken  of,  as  if  he  flourished  in  the  ISth  ceotuiy. 
Surdy  the  ki^  Pepin  lived  some,  centuries  before  that  time.  As 
^are  rdfers  to  Motenus,  it  is  in^possible  that,  he  Qould  bave  af- 
fixed his  account  of  St.  Mono  to  that  period ;  but  it  seems  that 
those,  who  collected  his  posthumous  papers,  having  fouod  it 
among  them,  and  not  knowing  where  to  place  it,  assigned  it  at 
random  to  the  reign  of  ^ng  John.  There  is  extant  aiji  old  liSk 
of  St.  M<mo ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  xQtb  it.  In  But- 
ler's Uw  of  saints  (at  18  October)  St.  Mono  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  7th  century,  and  to  have  been  a  Scotchman.  The 
fiNrmer  position  is,  I  believe,  right ;  but  the  latter  must  be  qua* 
lified  according  to  the  acceptation  of  the  name  Scotus^  whidi  in 
those  times  generally  ognified  Jfj^hman.  As  to  there  having  been 
a  St.  Mono's  churcbin  Scotland^  this  is  of  no  consequence;  for 
in  that  country  there  were  chinches  also  of  Cplumba,  St.  Kierafi, 
&c.  who  were  not  Scotchmen,  as  now  understood. 

§  •  XV.  St.  Rumold,  commonly  called  of  MechUrt, 
was  distinguished  in  th^sc  times.  That  he  was  born 
in  Ireland  is  usually  admitted,  and  tl^iere  s$ems  to  be 
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no  doiibt  that  he  was  a  bisbtip  before  he  left  his  coun- 
try. ( 1 69)     It  is  a  mistake  to  say,  that  he  was  bishop 
of  Dublin  ;  for  that  city  had  not  a9  yet  bishops  iti 
those  days ;  but,  as  hai  been  already  more  than  once 
observed,  some  foreigners^  iiot  ac(|uainted  with. Irish 
history,  were  wont  in  latter  times  to  give  to  some  of 
lyir  bishops,  whose  sees  W€<re  not  know»y  the  title,  of 
bishop  or  archbishop  ofDublinj  for  instance,-  iii  the 
cases  of  St.  Livinus,    St.   Disibod,  &c.   (170)     Ac*- 
coining  to  certain  vague  accounts  Ruinold  ^^as  the. 
son   of  an  Irish  prince  or  king,  and. heir  to <  his 
father's  principality.  (171)     Be  this  a«  it  may,  he 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  after  some  time 
was  raised  to  the  episcopal  raink.     Being  struck  with 
a  wish  to  viisit  the  tombs  of  Apostles  and  Martyris  be 
set  out  for  Rome,  and  ti*avelting  through  Englimd 
and  France  preached  on  various  occasions  during  the 
course  of  his  joiin^ey.     At  Ro^e  he^  spent  the 
greatest  part  oi*  his  tinve  in  holy  places  amidst  the 
remains  of  sain4s,  and  became  inflame^  with  an  ^r-^ 
dent  thirst  for  nurtyrdom.     Having  bden^  as  ibsaid, 
'  admonished-  in  a  vision  to  i^eturn^  to  the  West,  he  left 
Rome  with  the  l^ope's  benedietioh,  and  arnving  at 
Mech)in:,wafr -most  :kindiy^  received  by  ^ount  Ado. 
This  Count,  who  was  married  to  a  tftdy  named  Eliza 
and  had  as  yet  lio  children,-  (srequesti^  the  prayers 
of  Strf'Rumf^d  that  God  miglit  piea^e  to  griLnt  him' 
onel  -  The  Countess-A^as  in  due  time  delivered  of  a 
son,  who  was  baptized  mider  the  name  of  Libertus, 
affd  afterwards  iHecame  distinguished  for  iMtnetity;    In^ 
grdtftode  for  this  fapvour  Adogranted  to  Remold, 
foi^  the  ereetiOn^of  a  monast^y^  a  place  called  Ef^nti^, 
from  the  number  of  elmfe^  growing  thet<e.-    The  saint, 
being  now  settled  in  that  country,  was  ihd^&tigatfale 
in  preaching  the  Gospel ^  not '  only  at  Me<5 Win  but  ■ 
likewise  throughout  the  neighbouring  districts,  and 
vnth  such  great  success  that  he  has  been  justly  styled 
the  Apostle  of  the  Mechlimahs.     While  sedulously 
engaged  in  this'  good  work^  two  assassins,  one  of 
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whom  he  had  reproved  as  guilty  of  adultery,  con- 
fi^ired  against  him,  (172)  and  put  him  to  death  on 
the  24th  of  June,  A.  D.  775.  (173)  To  conceal 
their  crime,  they  threw  his  body  into  a  river  ^  but 
it  was  soon  discovered  and  honourably  intended  by 
Count  Ado  in  a  church  or  chapel,  named  from  St. 
Stephen,  which  Rumold  had  erected  at  Ulmus.     In 

I>roces3  of  time  it  was  removed  to  a.  church  in  Mech- 
in,  dedicated  to  his  memory,  long  since  and  still 
the  cathedral  and  metri^litan  church  of  that  city, 
where  it  is  preserved  in  a  splendid  shrine-  Although 
St.  Rumold  was  killed  on  the  ^4th  of  June,  yet,  on 
account  of  that  being  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  his 
festival  has : been  affixed  to  the  first  of  July.  Many 
miracles. are  $aid  to  have  been  wrought  at  his  tomb; 
and  it  is  unnecessary ,to  enlarge  on  the  ^reat  venera- 
tion in  which  his  memory  has  been  held* 

(169)  1  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  ^  Actf  of  Su.jK^- 
mold  written  by  Hugh  Winrd,  a  learned  Irish  F)sn9i9aaii  lof 
Louvam,  and  published  after  his  death  by  his  oonfro^  Si|in 
in  1662.  Could  I  have  the  perusal  of  thei^a,  I  s^q^lj^  jiope 
to  £nd  something,  that  would  help  to  dear^aTfay  the  rubbidig  tiiat 
appears  in  scune  accounts  of  this  saix^t.  The  les^ons^of  his  .<^- 
£ce  at  the  first  of  July,  compiled  by  Burke  (,Officr  Prqpr*.8^) 
cpnsist  in  i^eat  p{irt  of  silly  bhlen^  S>^:!^  !I^P  ^^  .^!^  tbere> 
.some  of  w^ucfa  m^y.be  seen  i^  Harris'  af^mxt  of  j^t.  Rumdd  at 
Buhopsi^  pub^n..  -  These  lessons  a?re  inuch  le«s ,  <^r;reet  than 
tho9e  of  the  Office,'  taken  frpm  the  ttt^viiucy  of  St.;  Joj^  I^atea^^ 
,which  is  rei^ia  Ir^aod.  .The  tiact,  (;idi^  th^^ 
-W»<rf,.andwib^dj^.in  i^  ^n^ged.^Uon.rfSurii» 

.rf.  1618)  .at  r  juiy,:A  ?» fF  w  it  g^es,  ms^^^y^f^im- 

,act.  I  say,  as  far  at  jit  ,go€h  because  itjs  a  j^  p^mtP^ 
discourse,  which  had  been  pronounced  <^9.^i^e^fie6t];yal  of  ^e 
saint  by  ap.  ^bpt  .X^j^^donc^-oT  the^^^^^  of  Jt  Trn^'or 

^tXron,  w^^^li,^^,*^  j^llM/  ,^f^%fo^.^ 
^m'^i»»f^.^^^^^  ^,|l?^,histoiy^^«t.J^ 

iW»f^r.^r*»:q^  bii^,,a^th^,it;is.  wgr^,,fl^^ 
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land,  Tbeodoric  is  very  explicit;  for,  although  he  calls  the  saint's 
country  Scotia,  he  tells  us  that  it  was  the  island  Scotia,  separated 
by  the  sea  from  Britain,  the  island  in  which  there  are  no  serpents; 
and,  to  make  the  matter  still  plainer,  he  adds  the  well  known 
words  of  Solinns  descriptive  of  Ireland.  The  Mart3a'oIogy 
of  Mechlin  brings  St.  Rumold  from  that  part  of  Scotiap 
which  is  now  called  Irdandy  subjoining  that  he  had  been  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin;  and  hence  as  'well  as  from  other  documents 
Molanus  justly  argued  against  some  persons,  who  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  name  Scotia  strove  to  make  him  a  native  of  the  now 
Scotland,  that  he  was  an  Irishman  and  a  Scot  of  the  original 
Scotia.  The  words  of  said  martyrology  have  been  copied  into 
the  Office  of  the  Lateran  breviary,  with  this  only  difference  that, 
instead  of  archbishop^  it  has  bishop.  But  we  shall  soon  see,  that 
Rumold  was  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  Dublin.  The  opinion 
of  his  having  been  a  native  of  Ireland  was  so  universally  admit- 
tedy  that  the  learned  Pope,  Benedict  xiv.  in  a  letter  written  to 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland,  (August  15,  1741)  reckons  him 
among  the  great  Irish  saints,  such  as  Columbanus,  Kilian,  Virgilius, 
&d.  who  either  prc^pagated  the  Catholic  faith  in  foreign  countries, 
or  illusteated  it  by  their  blood.  (See  Buike's  Hib.  Dom.  p.  21.) 
•It  is  worth  observing,  that  this  letter  was  written  many  years  af- 
ter the  Bollandist  Sollerius  (at  St  RumolcTs  Acts  J  threw  out  some 
conjectures  to  show,  as  that  Pope  was  certainly  aware  of,  that 
St.  Rumold  was  an  Anglo-saxon  who  had  embraced  the  monastic 
state  at  Mayo,  and  that  having  heard  of  the  progress  of  St.  W3- 
librord,  &c.  in  fielgium,  he  went  to  that  countiy,  and  thence,  to 
be  qualified  for  the  mission,  to  Rome,  where  he  was  consecrated 
bishop ;  that  he  then  returned  to  Belgiuni,  &c.  This  hypothesis 
may  appear  rather  ingenious ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  constant  tradition  of  tht  church  of  Mechlin  and  the  testi- 
mony of  every  older  Writer  that  has  treated  of  this  saint  ?  It  is 
miehtioned,  but  not  adopted,  in  the  GaUia  Christiana^  Tom.  5. 
ad  Ecclesia  Mechlinignsis. 

(170)  Ware  has  judiciously  omitted  those  pretended  bishops  of 
Dublin,  prior  to  the  eleventh  century ;  but  Hanis  has  foisted 
them  into  his  additions.'  I  must  here  observe  that  some  modem 
writers  are  hot  sufficiently  cautious  in'  distinguishing  Ware's  ori- 
^nal  work  from  Harris'  interpolations.  Thus  I  find  in  a  note  at 
St.  Rumold  in  Butler's  Lives  of  Saints  (1  July)  Ware's  Bishops 
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referred  to  for  an  accdunt  of  thkiaahit  Now  Wart  iMUr  not  given 
any  account  whatsoever  of  him ;  and,  instead  of  Ware's  name, 
that  of  Harris  should  havie  appeared  in  said  note.  We  have  just 
seen,  that  the  martyrology  of  Mechlin  places  St  Rumold  at 
Dublin.  To  this  first  mistake  has  been  added  another,  viz.  that 
he  succeeded  there  one  Gualafer,  (meaning  perhapa  Gallag^)  bj 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  baptized.  Molanus  has  this  story, 
and  from  him  Buike  (Officcy  &c.)  and  Harris  f  Bishop*  at  Dublin) 
have  borrowed  it.  In  the  Lateran  Ofice  there  is  no  mention  of 
this  bishop  Gualafbr,  &c  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this  Office 
of  what  Burke  has  concerning  St.  Rumold  having  been  conse« 
crated  in  the  cathedral  of  Dublin  by  Cuthbert  archbisiiop  of  Can* 
t^ury !  What  cathedral  could  there  have  been  at  that  period 
in  Dublin  ?  or  who  has  ever  heard  of  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
coming  over  to  consecrate  bishops  in  Ireland  ? 

(171 )  Molanus  says  that  old  documents  of  the  church  of  Mech- 
lin make  him  son  of  a  king  David,  meaning,  I  suppose,  Dathy^ 
an  Irish  name,  which  by  persons  writing  in  Latin  has  been  some- 
times changed  into  David.  Burke  (t^.)  telis  us,  that  lliis  David 
was  king  of  Dublin,  and  that  his  queen  was  Cedlia,  a  daughtei 
of  a  king  of  Cashel.  This  is  all  vary  fine;  but  Theodoric  and 
the  Lateran  breviary,  omitting  the  names  of  St.  Eumold's  parents, 
merely  state  that  he  was  of  the  royal  house  of  Ireland  and  by 
r^t  (rf'succea^on  heir  to  a  throne. 

(172)  Theodoric  states,  that  their  motive  was  to  get  the  mo* 
ney^  which  they  thought  the  saint  possessed  of,  and  acMs  that 
they  had  been  att^dants  of  his.  Probably  they  siqpposed  that  he 
must  have  had  some  money  about  him  towards  forwarding  the 
object  of  his  mismons. 

(173)  This  is  the  year  assigned  for  the  martyidom  of  St.  Ru- 
mold by  Molanus,  Usher,  Pagi,  &c< 

§.  XVI.  During  this  period  we  meet  with  a  bishop 
at  Mayo,  St.  Aidan,  who  died  in  769,  (174)  and 
after  whom  we  do  not  find  another  there  for  some 
centuries.  Whether  a  Ronan,  called  of  Lismore» 
Who  is  said  to  have  died  in  763,  was  bishop  or  not, 
there  does  not  appear  any.  sufficient  authority  for 
determining.  (175)     If  he  wasr  bishop  of  Lismore, 
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he  i8Uie>kstiwiio*p{>eai»lh6re^  asiwifik,^^^ 
280  years,  althoi^  it  Qaaiiot  be  doubted  that  m 
reg^ular  siiccesMon  was  kefit^iap  in  thai;  didtinguisbcii 
see.     To  A.  D.  77i»  is  assigned  iherdc^th  of  Fid^ 
ehacta  or  iFulaitadn,  .bidhofi  'Of  GIonaEd,  (i76)  who 
in  sottie  Irifl|i  (sjandMs  )9;^tated  id  hatre  been  th# 
same  as  St.  Eulaitach^  a£m  i[)f  JBEee.df  an  illustrious 
family  of  Ulster^  <andi$ho;had. lived  asa  hermit,  a^tift 
jdace,  icalled  icom  him  BuertrFulartach^  in  Mit 
MpB,  now.  Qphaly  iu  ifae  .county  of  Kildare.     Tibia 
is  kdeediV^iry  probable,  idthough  Mia^ihave  made  a 
distinction  ^between  ith^m,  alioiKiug,  however,:: that 
b«th  of  them  bc^longed  to  the  eighw  century.:  ^177^ 
Aoeording  to  said  ^kndariS  the  oaoemory  J»(.  Stt;  JFu* 
lartach,  one  and  the.  same,  (Was  reFvered  on  ^the  :S3tb 
of  March.    iSenefaai,  bishqp  iDi^  Jknly,  dii^  in  778  ; 
{liS\  and  i^the  following  year  St.  Algnied^hishop  iof 
Ardbrsccan,  .whose  name  ,is  aiari^ed in  some j^^ien? 
dars  at  8  March.  (17d)    >£eiidomDAab,.iwh^  1  hod 
reeikoned  among  rthe:tnfibopSjeifXuaYn,  is  said  ^ohs^m 
died  in  791.  (18U)  .  To  i7£3.is((y£xed4he  deatib.  ^ 
two  bishops  of  Kildare,.  one  aftor  anoth^r^  Lgmty) 
and  Snedbran^  (l)8il)Jn  these /times  thkrii^  w^-a 
bishop  at  Cluain-dolcain  (Glond^lkin)  near  Diiblj{i» 
St.  EerfugtU,  concerning  whom  :mthmg  further  is 
known  exGept(that:hedi(^  in  ,78iS^>  rimd  that  hjs  |bs- 
tival  wai^kept  on.  the  1 0th  of  March-  r  ( 132)    To  the 
same  year  is  assigned  the  :dealJi  of  three  ^niiQ^i^ 
abbots,  Murgalof  Clonmacnois,  VirgiUus..of  AghaJ^M^^ 
and  Fethachof  Louth,  SIane,.aAdrPuJlfiek.  (}83)  ■ 

(174)  A  J.  55.  p.  606.    Hie  date  of  the  4  Masters  is  768 

(78^)- 

(175)  Ware  03adH9ms,h9m  IJwWj.  (5^^iM?at  LUin&^^\  h^ 

Without  lelting.  uakqiw  ifhere  ^y  fp^  \ffay  pr  givii^s  us  ai)y 

proof  of  Ills  haviQgL;lie^a,bi9b^     ' 

(176)  Wace  (BiAapsof  Cl^ncrd^i  Me^)  l^s,  omitted rtijiif 
Folartach  of  the  eighth^  c^tury ;. Jji^t  the  4.  Jj^awters  ;aiid  Co^^a 
(^AA*  55.  p.: 787.)  who  are  foHpwed  hj,Hwtm9  make  eziiress 
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mention  of  Itim,  {dadng  his  deathfo 774r  (T75).  He  was,  I  be- 
lieve, led  astray  by  the  list  of  Finnian's  suooessora  at  Clooaidy 
given  in  A  A.  SS^  p,  406.  where  the  bishop  Fulartadtis  pla^ 
next  after  Senach^  who  died  in  d8Sf  and  omkt^^hene  be  «iigfat 
to  be,  viz.  at  A.  775.  This  is  plainly  one  of  the  i^oRimerable 
mistakes  that  appear  in  Colgan's  printed  text.  Wase,  beiiig  •  noc 
aware  of  it,  has  Fulartach  immediately  after  S^nach»  leaviog.faim 
out  elaewhere.  Hairis  took  GBOre  4o  avoid  this  misteke,  wd,  in- 
stead  of  mentioning  Fulartaeh*  next  sAet  Seomi^  .bioiighl  him 
down  to  his  real  times^  viz.  the  eighth^^toiy* 

(177)  The  4  Masters,  ap.  AA.  8S,  kt  29  MffM,  p.  787, 
where  a  short  account  is  given  4)f  Fiilartteh  son  df  Brec,  assign 
his  death  (for  their  words  cannot  be.^reftrred  to  any  thing  dse) 
to  A.  75^  (756)  while  they  .place  that  of  the  bishop  of  Ckxoard 
in  775.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  thfkt  on  th»  ^pmot  their  antho* 
lity  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  old  calendars. 

(178)  Ware,  Bishops  at  jEini^, 

(179)  AA^  SS.p.  568.  The  4>  Mltfters  have  hts^dcath.  at  778, 
u  e.  779. 

(180)  Ware  Jn  his  general  tr^tise  on  the  bishops. of  b^bmd 
has  Ferdomnach  at  Tuanif  but  not  so  .in  «his  c^der  tact  on  the 
archbishops  of  Cashel  and  Tuam.  Where  he  met  with  him  I 
cannot  tdl.  .Colgan  seema  to  have  Itnowii'  nodiing  about  him,  as 
appears  StoiaTr^Th,  p^  308.  where,  endeavounng  to  make  out 
as  many  ancient  bishops  of.  Tuam  aa  he  GoiiU,.he  makes  no 
mention  of  Ferdomnadi. 

.(181)  4  Madera,  ap.Tr^Th.p.eS9.  I. have  clipnged  their 
date  782  into  783.  At  the  same  yoartheyhave  the  death  of  Mu- 
redach  abbot  of  Kildare,  whence  we  see.  &at  thene  were  abbots  at 
Kildare  different  from  its  bisfatops. 

(182)  AA.  SS.  p.  577.  The  date  of.  the  4'Masten  is  784 
(785).  Before  this  saint's  time  l3tere  was  a.Ydonasttfy  at  Glon- 
dalkin. 

,(18S)  Jb.p^S0t>.9aAIntLChrm. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

f 

History  of  St  Fergal,  or  VirgiUuSj  resumed  a^id 
Jinished — Clemens  and  Albinus^  Irishmen,  arrive  in 
France — AUnnus  sent  as  Ambassador  from  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne  to  the  Pope^  a  different 
person  from  Alcmn — Monastery  qf  Verden  es^ 
tabUshed  in  Saxony  for  the  Scots  or  Irish — Patto, 
an  Irishman,  second  bishop  qf  Verden-^Irish 
contend  their  missions  to  Iceland-^^St.  SeduUus  said 
to  be  bishop  qf  Dublin^  and  to  have  died  in  A.  D. 
7S&''^olga,  Coelchu  or  Colcu,  the  wise,  presided, 
over  the  school  of  CIuain-mac-Nois — corres- 
ponds with  Alcuin — St.  Moehruan  bishop  qf  Tah 
Istgh-^-^Suceession  of  Archbishops  of  Armagh, 
and  qf  other  Irish  bishops — First  invasion  qf 
Ireland  by  the  Danes — St.  Findan — visits  France, 
Italy  and  Switzerland — his  great  sanctity — is 
adopted  as  their  patron  by  the  monks  ofRhignau^^ 
Succession  of  Donnchad  and  other  Irish  monarchs 
--^  Irish  Clergy  obtain  exemption -from  attending 
the  kings '  on  military  expeditions — Fothad  lee- 
turer.  (f  Armagh — Aengus  the  Hagiologist-^hi^ 
Festilogitm--^^e  is  called  Ceile-De — Became  ab- 
bot qf  Clonenagh^-^nd  was  raised  to  the  episco- 
pal rank — Various  works  of  his — Succession  of 
archbishops  in  Armagh^^and  abbots  in  Hy — 
Death  of  St  Blathmaic,  martyred- in  Hy  by  the 
Dnnes-^ Deaths  of  various^  holy  and  distinguished 
persons  in  Ireland — Dungal,  an  Irishman — his 
two  Epistles  to  Charlemagne^^writes  against 
Claudius,  a  Spaniard,  bishop  qf  Turin,  who  had 
removed  the  images  and  crosses  from  all  the 
churches  in  his  Diocese-^-Claudius  bishop  qf  Turin 
supposed  by  some  learned  men  to  be  an  Irishman 
— Gildas — Deaths  qf  bishops  qf  various  sees  in 
Ireland— Metropotitical  rights  of  the  see  qf  Ar- 
magh  extended  all  over  Ireland — Deaths  qf  several 
learned  and  holy  men. 
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SECT.    I. 

■ 

St.  Virgilius,  bishop/ of  Saltzburg,  (1)  goon  after 
his  being  in  possession  of  the  see,  consecrated  a 
basilic  in  that  city    in  honour  of  St.  Stephen,  in 
which  he  placed  «n  abbot  and  monks  taken  from  the 
monastery  and  church  of  St^   Peter,  which  was  still 
considered  as  the  cathedral.  (2)     Some  time  after 
he  repaired  this  monastery,  of  which  he  had   been 
abbot,  and  enlarged  the  cell  of  St.  Maximilian,  which 
had  been  built  by  St.  Rupert  the  first  bishop  of 
Saltzburg.     He  established  another  cell  at  Ottinga, 
which  was  endowed  by  Count  Gunther,  at  whose 
expense  it  had  been  erected.     But  his  chief  work  in 
this  respect  was  a  great  basilic,  which  he  got  con- 
structed and  dedicated  in  the  name  of  St.  Rupert, 
which,  having  removed  that  saint's  remains  to  it,  he 
constituted  the  cathedral.     This  holy  bishop  did  not 
confine  himself  to  accommodating  his   flock  with 
places  of  worship,  but  likewise,   as  became  a  true 
pastor,  was  assiduous  in  preaching,  instructing,  and 
propagating  the  Gospel.     Karastus,  a  son  of  Boruth, 
.th«  Sclavonian  duke^  of  Carinthia,  and  Chetimar  a 
nephew  of  Boruth  were  in  those  times  detained  as 
hostages  in  Ba^ria,  where,  at  his  request,  they  were 
baptiSsed  and  educated  as  Christians.     On  the  death 
of  Boruth,  Karastus  became  duke  of  that  country, 
and,  having  died  in  the  third  year  of  his   rule,  was 
succeeded  by  Chetimar,  who  was  very  religious  and 
had  with  him  as  instructor  Majoranus  a  priest,  who 
had  been  ordained  by  St.  Virgilius.     Chetimar  had 
a  great  respect  for  the  monastery  (St.  Peter's)   of 
Saltzburg,  owingf  in  all  appearance,  to  his  having 
studied  there  in  his  earlier  days,  under  the  direction 
of  its  learned  and  holy  abbot,  and  used  to  make  some 
preseats  to  it  every  year  as  tokens  of  a  sort  of 
fiomage.     Som^  time  after  he  was  raised  to  the  duke- 
dom of  Carinthia  he  requested  Virgilius,  then  bishop, 
to  visit  his  territories  and  confirm  his  subjects  in  the 
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faith.  It  being  then  out:  of  his  power  to  comply 
with  the  duke's  wish,  he  $ent  to  tnat  country  Mo- 
tfe^u^i  a  1)i6hdp^  tbgtether  with'sbtee  priestt^  a' deacon, 
and  othef  inferior  clerks,  authorizing  him  to  conse- 
crate churches,  pierform  tfrdiriations,;  &c./  Modestus 
spent  thei  remainder  of  His  life  in  Cariki^hia,  and 
after  his  death  St.  Virgiirus  was  again  requested  by 
Chetimar  to. proceed  thithfer.-  '  But  jn  consequence 
of  intestine  trontiies,  by  'which  the  dutchy  was  agi- 
tited,.he  was.preventedfrom  visiting^  it,  and  sent,  m 
his  stead,  Latinus  a  priest!,  who,  was  soon  after,  owing 
to  civil  broils,  obliged  to  leave'it,^  The  saint,-  how- 
evei*,  kept  a  fixed  eye  on  Carinthia,  \  and  during  the 
admitiistration  both  of  Chetimar  und  of  hi^  succes- 
soi*  W:atuae  supplied  it  with\priesfe  and  other  cler- 
gymert.  Thus  the  Carinthian  duiihch  was  established, 
and  St.  Virgilius  has  been  justly  ealleii'  the  Ap^stlte 
of  that  provuice,    . 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  goodbishoj^Uiidiei'- 
took  a  general  visitation  of  his  vast  diocese,  for' the 
purpose   of   eradicating  ^whatever    rem  narita'  there 
inightbe  of  idolatry,  and  of  strengthening  his  fidck 
in  the  belief  and  observance  of  the  Chrilstian  religkiii]. 
He  was  every  where  welcomed  arid  received  witli'  the 
greatest  attention  by  crowds  of  rfl  descriptionB-,  ftrid 
during  his  progress  consecrated  churches,  ordai^iH|^ 
clergymen,  &c.     In   this  visitation  was  ebmprized 
Carinthia,  through  which  he  proceeded  as  faras  the 
frontiers  of  the   Hans,   where  the  Drave  jbin§tli6 
l!)anube.     Perceiving  that  his  dissolotion  was  Ukar'kt 
batl4ff  St.  Virgilius  returned  to  iSaltzburg,  ^^here^ 
having  celebrated  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  b'^4^ 
iseized  with  a  gentle  illness,  he  breathed  liis  last  -on 
the  27th  of  November,  A.  D.  785,  (8)  Some  tracts 
Jiave  been  attributed  to  him ;  (4)  but  whether  he 
^as  an  author  or  not,  he  has  been  fijost  highly  cele;- 
brated  for  learning.     Nor  was  he  less  esteemed  for 
his  piety  and  fulfilment  of  his  pastoral  duties  ;  (5^ 
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and  it  is  gtitted  thAt  hmm^  mirttdes  fa«w  taken  place 
St  his  tomb  in  Saltsburgf.  (6) 

(1)  See  Chap.  xix.  §.  11. 

(S)  Mabflkm,  Jmwk  Bm.  ad  A.  756.  He  i^fs  that  ViigiUai 
coitteerated  the  bealic  of  St.  Stei^hen  in  the  fint  ^rear  of  his  or* 
dinatibn.  This  would  ha;ve  aocaired  after  the  15th  of  Ju^e,  the 
dsj  of  his  ontSnatioh  cr  ooosecratioD',  in  756y  or,  if  it  be  true 
t&at  he  deftnred  his  eonsecmtion  for  m»ne  time,  (see  Ght^.  xix. 
j.  13«)  in  a  later  yesr. 

{3)  Mi^Mlkm,  (ib,  ad  A.  785.)  and  Fagi  {Critioay  ^c  ad  A. 
785.)  hare  pro^  from  certain  Annald  of  RatiriMNi  and  other  do- 
cuments, that  this  was  the  real  year  of  the  saint's  death.  There- 
ftre  Hemy  was  mistaken  (Hut.  Mod.  £•  44%  §.  8.)  in  assJgBingit 
to  780,  which  date  he  took  firom  the  hjfo  of  St.  ViirgH^  aoeon^ 
to  one  editkm ;  for  another  has  A.  784.  Bat  both  theals  dates 
aw  wrong. 

(4)  Ware  {Wrkets  at  VirgUiui)  mwdces  meotiotf  of  a  DiM9i&9e 
tn  the  AMipodeSf  but  does  not  tdl  us  where  it  'emBts.  'He  lulds 
that  VngilhiB  is  the  vqmted  author  pf  aGkasaiy^aotadr  b^  Md- 
dddr  OoMast. 

(Sy  Alcain,  in  his  encomium  on  St.  VirgSas  ('Poenf^  'Ho.  1M.) 
'has  amoajg  other  knes ; 

/^  Egregiits  praesul  mericia  et  moribus  ahnUs^ 
Fh>tufit  iA  luciem  quem  mater  Hib^mia  primum, 
Instkult,  docuit,  nutrivit> 
Sed  Peregrina  petens 


■   I 


Vir*  pias  et  |>niden8,  nulii  pietate'secundus^" 

(6)  The  second  part  of  his  Lije  contains  aa  account  of  a  great 
number  olf  these  miracles. 

§.  II.  About  the  year  772,  as  iar  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  two  very  celebrated  Irishmen,  Clemens 
,and    Albinus,  ais  he  is    usually  called,   arrived  in 
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Charles,  known  by  the  name  of  CharlemagfWf  be- 
came sole  sovereign  of  the  ^hole  French  SHinarchy, 
a^  he  did  in  the  latter  end  of  771  by  the  death  of 
his  brother  Carloman.     The  whole  matter  is  stated 
in  a  very  clear  manner  by  a  writer  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, who  relating  the  transactions  of  Charlemagne 
(7)  has  the  following   narrative  at  the  viery  begin- 
ning of  his  work.     **  When  the  illustrious  Ch£^e$ 
**  began  to  reign  alone  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
"  world,  and  literature  was  every  where  almost  for- 
y  gotten,  it  happened  that  two  Scots  of  Ireland  came 
<*  over  with  some  British  merchants  to  the  shores 
^^  of  France,    men   incomparably  skilled   in  human 
"learning  and  in  the  holy  scriptures.     As  they  pro- 
: "  duced  no  merchandise  for  sale,  they  used  to  cry 
^ "  out  to  the  crowds  flocking  to  purchase  ;  If  any 
**  one  is  desirous  of  wisdom^  let  him  come  to  us  and 
"  receive  it^  for  we  have  it  to  sell.     Their  reason 
•  **  for  saying  that  they  had  it  for  sale  was  that,  per- 
>  ^'  ceiving  the  people  inclined  to  deal  in  saleable  ar- 
"  tides  and  not  to  take  any  thing  gratuitously,  they 
"  might  rouse  them  to  the  acquisition  of  wisdom,  as 
'*  well  as  of  objects  for  which  they  should  give  value  ; 
"  or,  as  the  sequel  showed,  that  by  speaking  in  that 
"  manner  they  might  excite  their  wonder  and  asto- 
"  nishment.     They  repeated  this  declaration  so  of- 
"  ten  that  an  account  of  them  was  conveyed  either 
**  by  their  admirers,  or  by  those  who  thought  them 
"  insane,  to  the  king  Charles,  who,  being  a  lover 
"  and  very  desirous  of  wisdom,  had  them  conducted 
*•  with  all  expedition  before  him,  and  asked  them  if 
**  they  truly  possessed  wisdom,  as  had  been  reported 
to  him.     They  answered,  that  they  did,  atid  were 
ready  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  communicate  it 
to  such  as  would  seek  for  it  worthily.     On  his  in- 
quiring of  them  what  compensation  they  would 
expect  for  it,  they  replied  that  they  required  no- 
thing more  than  convenient  situations,  ingenious 
"  minds,  and,  as  being  in  a  foreign  country,  to  be 
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•  *^  supplied  with  food  and  raiment.  .  Charles,  having 
**  heard  their  proposals,  and  replete  with  joy,  kept 
'*  them  both  with  himself  for  a  short  time.  After 
*^  some  interval,  when  obliged  to  proceed  on  a  mili- 
*^  tary  expedition,  (8)  he  ordered  one  of  them  whose 
'^  naine  was  Clemens^  to  remain  in  France,  entrust- 
**  ing  to  his  care  a  great  number  of  boys  not  only  of 
"  the  highest  noblesse,  but  likewise  of  the  middling 
**  and  low  ranks  of  society,  all  of  whom  were,  by 
."  his  orders;  provided  with  victuals  and  suitable  ha- 
**  bitations.  The  other,  by  name  Albinus^  (9)  he 
/*  directed  to  Italy,  and  assigned  to  him  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Augustin  near  Pavia,  that  such  per- 
sons»  as  chose  to  do  so,  might  there  resort  to  him 
"  for  instruction.  On  hearing  how  graciously  the 
'*  most  religious  king  Charles  used  to  treat  wise  men, 
^^  Albinus  (10)  an  Englishman  took  shipping  and 
. "  went  over  to  liim,*'  &c.  (11) 

(7)  This  writer  was  a  monk  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland^  and 
iTence  he  is  commonly  called  Monachus  Sangdlenm.  His  two 
books,  De  gestis  Caroli  M.  are  in  Canisius'  Antiq*  Led.  Tom.  2. 

.  Part  3.  Basnage's  ed.  They  were  addressed  to  Charles  the^^, 
and  consequently  written  betw^n  884  and  888.  Melchior  Gol- 
dastus,  Usher,  and  many  others,  have  supposed  that  he  was  the 
celebrated  Notker  Balbulus.  This,  however,  is  not  quite  certain. 
Mabillon,  a  great  judge  in  matters  of  this  kind,  calls  him  {ex.  c. 
Annal.  B.  Tom.  2.  p*  67.)  the  anonymoiis  monk  of  St.  Gall,  and 
Muratori  (^Anrudi  di  Italia)  designates  him  merely  by  the  title  of 
Monaco  di  S.  Gallop  the  monk  of  St.  Gall,  for  instance  at  A. 
781.  But  this  question  does  not  affect  the  antiquity  or  authority 
of  this  work. 

(8)  From  what  will  be  seen  lower  down  it  appears  most  pro- 
bable that  this  was  one  of  his  expeditions  against  the  Saxons,  ei- 
ther that  of  775,  or  the  one  of  776. 

(9)  The  words,  nomine  Albinus^  (by  name  Albinus)  are  in  the 
printed  text  of  the  monk  of  St.  Gall,  as  edited  by  Canisius,  but 
are  omitted  in  Duchesne's  edition  among  the  Rerum  Francicarum 
Scriptores.     Colgan  in  his  long  dissertation  on  Clemens  (at  20 
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tliift  dieylttie  ^flng' in  limo^  MSS.  He  cojOjoA  duit  the  real 
nitm'oftsudijAtm^  ihaisat  AUinm  hat  John  ^  and  sb  he  is 
ctile3  1by'yi<k3^tKiM''Beyovaoens»tmd'fi^  whose  latT- 

tihmity  1^ 'ibbt  wdrfli  attehditig  to,  as  appears  irom  their  joaung 
with  -Cleibeiis  dSso  Ai^mn  and  eireri  Rabanus  Mauruff.  Aiidtfaer^ 
is^  gvibdf Veli^ii^fo;Mb^^^  that  thej  riasitoA  Joim  Sbottui  !Erigenift» 
mhttUiieAwkny  yedrs  later,  Hlk  the  companion  of  Clemens,  whom 
€^y  iticciirdi^^  John.     Or  xn^t  it  be  that  the  com- 

ptmi(m'(^€lemjbxis  had  both  names?    "Buchanan  (Rer.  Scat*  L> 
*M  itexBdij^h  him  ^Johannei  Attinus^  aiid  would  fiun  make 
1in!!i'  a  Scotcfakxmn  on  account  of  the  surname  Mbinus,    He  might 
iti  well  hare  t^rrbiiounioed  Alcuin  a  Scotchman,  as  he  also  assumed 
the  name 'It/i^tc^.    If,  as  indeed  t  thmk  h*^y  probaMiB,  CTe- 
m^'kcbtnpanion  ?^  caDed  Athmus^lioas  might  have  been  either 
hia^ original nanie,  or,  if  asumame,  given  to  him  on  iEUxx>uht  bf 
hni  ^  hiEur  ior  loou^lcbaon.  Perhaps  his  Irish  name  wiib  Finnbdrr^ 
FinaUf  or  Finian^  which,  by  retuning  Its  ^gnifi[catiOki>  was  la- 
tinized into  AUnnui.    As  to  the  name  John^  prefixed  by  Bu- 
ciifanaii  to  Albifiuit,.  I  suspfect  that  he  took  it'fiom  Hector  Boe- 
thjus,  or  tome  one  of  those  imters,  who  followed  li^centius  Bd- 
'  \oV^nA^l^t  content  with  TepresehtlnjH;  Albuius  as  a  ^tirttish 
^^t,  he'thni'st^  in  aliso  Clemens  as  such^  notwithstanding' the 
'  ^tive  a^eitipn  oif  the  monk  of  St.  Gall,  the  oldest  and  l>est  au- 
''tTiority,  that  he' and  hJ9  oompanion  were  Scots'  of  Ireland.    On 

*  these  and  other  pret^hsioqs  in  favour  of  the  British  Scots  J.  P. 
Muitay  hab'  jiistly  remsu^ed,  (De  Britannia  alque  Hibemia  tec. 

/  a' ri.  'd$  z.  liderdrum  ajomicUioy  in  iVl  Commintar,  Soc.  R.  Got-' 

*  ^iW.  Tom.  &1  that  Buchanan  went  quite  too  fair;  **  Sea  mmia 
'  Scotiae  suae  aperte  tribuii  eximius  vates,  cum  istam  litterarum  ele- 
'  gantiam/cumque'AIbirium  ilM  tribuerit.*'      '      ^  ' 

To  return  to  the  woids,  nontine  AUnnuSi  it  is  very  probable 

''that  tliey  were lioit' in  the  original  text  of  the  monk;  for  several 

'writers;  wh^ri  copying  his  narrative,  have  them  not,  while  they 

dosely  follow  the  renuundef  of  his  teirt;.  (See  their  passages  op. 

ColganbA  Clemens,  &c.)  MuraKHi  observes,  (Annali,  &c.  at  A. 
'781.  and  Antig:  Itdl.  thedii  aeviy  Toth.  in.  Dissert.  4tS.)  that  the 

name  of  Clemen's  oompanion  is  not  precisely  known,  whence  it 

IS  clear  that  he  did  not  cousidersud  Irords  as  written  by  the  monk. 
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But,  allowing  them  to  be  an  interpolation,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  wrong  ;  for  the  person,  who  inserted  themV  miglit  have 
known  from  other  sources  that  Albinut  was  thb  name  (^the  com- 
pimioQ  of  Clemens*  He  did  not  confound  him  with  Alcuin,  who 
also  was  named  ^^t»ti^,.and.wh9  apoears  immediately  after  in  the 
text  as  dearly  distinct  from  the  other  y42j5tnttf J     '         '   \\ 

(10)  He  was  the  celebrated  Alcuin,  vfho  took  the  more  classi- 
cal  ajppdUition  o£Flaccus  Albinm,  iiot^  as  some  have  .called  him, 
Albinm  Flaccus^  (Se^  ^9h\ilQxiy  ^ti^fll.  Sfc^  Tom.  2L  j?.  186.) 
In  what  the  author  adds  about,  tho  naanoer  of  Alcuin's  having  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  king  Charles,  and  his  having  been  a 
disciple  of  Bede,  there  are  some  mist^es,  which  it  it  not  my  bu- 
sings to  correct.. 

(1.1)  Brucker  (H£s^  PAi^  Tcmi.  8..|?.  586.)  took  it  into  his  head 
to  reject  as  fabulous  a  great  part  of  this  narrative.  Th|ere  are  c^ 
tainly.  some  fables  in  the  additions  made  to  it  by  Vineentius  B^- 
.  lovacepsis,  Hector  Bpethius,  Arnold  Wion,  &c.  and  by  those  who 
talk  of  the  University  of  Paris  a&  founded  by  Clemens.  Buf  taking' 
it  as  given  by  the  monk  of  St  Gall,  J  pa^  peax^eiva  nothing  iaJtm- 
kms  or  ixiconsistenty  nor  does  Brucker  giy^  us  a^y  proof  of  his  as- 
sertion. Perhaps  he  thought  ther^  wa^s- something  ridiculouiim 
^thfr  cry  of  those  ^wo  learned  men  tli^at  th^  had, wisdom  tojteUt.^as 
if  the  stiff  and  guarded  style  of  our  days,  were  observed  .a^  fiU 
times  and  by  all  natrons.  They  alluded  to  the  traffiA  that  was 
going  on  between  the  merchants  and  the  assembled  people,  and, 
not  having  aqy  ..usual,  article  of  commerce,  announced  that  what 
t|iey  had  to  dispose  of  was  wisdom.  We  find  very  many  expres- 
i^ons  of  a' similar  kin4  in  the  Scriptures,  particularly  in  Provo'bsy 
which  exhibit  wisdom  as  the  most  valuable  of  commodities,  and 
in  which  people  ar^  invited  to  partake  of  it.  Clemens  and  his 
ccNnpanipn.  were  well  acqMainted  with  such  phrases,  and  seem  to 
have  had  an- eye  to  them  in  their  manner  of  addressing  the  crowd. 
Yet  Brucker  does  not  deny  that  these  persons  came  to  France , 
and.  states  (ii.  p  62^.)  that  Clemens  was  pf  gceat  help  to  Alcuin, 
and  that  he  was  diligent  and  skilful  in  establishing  the  schools  of 
France  and  Ita^.  Tirabosofai  goes  much  farther  than  Brucker ; 
for  he  endeavours  to  prove,  ( Storia  ^eUa  .  Letteratura  Italiana^ 
Tom,  5.  JL.  3.  cctp,  1.)  that  the  whole  business  is  a  fable,,  and  that 
there  were  no  such  persons  in  existence.   .  He  had  laid  down  a  po.. 
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sition  that  no  teachers  were  sent  by  Charles  to  instruct  the   Ita- 
Uans,  who,  he  says,  were  not  then  in  need  of  foreigners  for  that 
purpose.    But,  whether  they  were  or  not,  might  not  the  king 
have  given  literary  situations  to  foreigners  in  Lorobardy  as  well  as 
in  France,  where  nobody  denies  jthat  he  did  ?  Many  a  foreigner 
have  I  known  teaching  in  Italy  at  a  period  of  its  enjoying  high  li- 
terary splendour;  and  I  myself  have  had  the  honour  of  holding  H 
Professor's  chair  in  that  very  city  of  Pavia,  where  Tiraboschi 
would  not  allow  that  a  Scotchman,  as  he  calls  him,  (fbr'-he  seems 
not  to  have  known  that  the  Irish  were. called  Scots)  taught  in  the 
eighth  century.     He  opposes  Gatti,  who  in  his  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pavia  adhered,  to  the  monk's  narrative,  abuses  Denina 
for  having  said  that  Charles  placed  two  Irishmen  over  schools  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  expresses  his  surprize  that  this  was  admitted 
by  Muratori.     But,  if  such  a  man  as  Muratoti  allowed  it,  Tini- 
bosch],  who  was  vastly  his  inferior  on  points  connected  with  the 
histoiy  of  the  rniddle  ages,  need  not  have  been  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge it ;  and  it  is  .but  too  true  that  literature  was  in  a  very 
low  state  at  that  period  in  Italy,  and  for  a  hundred  years  prior  to 
'  it,  as  is  avowed  and  lamented  in  the  letters  of  Pope  Agatho  and 
the  synod  of  Rome  written  in  680  to  the  emperor  Constantine. 
(See  Feury,  Hist.  Ecd.  L.  40.  §.  7.)     The  literary  j^ory  of  Italy, 
T)oth  ancient  and  modem,  is  founded  on  so  solid  a  basis,  that  a 
native  of  tliat  beautiful  country  and  land  of  genius  may,  without 
any  disparagement  to  it,  confess  that  it  has  had,  like  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  its  days  of  darkness,  owing  to  the  irruptions  of 
barbarians,  by  whom  both  they  and  Italy  have  beep  desolated. 
And  it  Is  a  childish  vanity  to  strive  to  up]  j old  a  nation's  character 
of  any  sort  at  the  expense  of  historical  truth.     Muratori  was  not 
guilty  of  it;  for  he  allows  and  proves,  (Antiq,  ItaL  S^c.  Tom.  iii. 
Dissert.  43.)  that  in  Italy  lefaming  had  greatly  declined  in  the  time 
we  are  now  treating  of.     It'  might  be  expected,  tliat  Tirabosclii 
would  have  adduced  some  proof  of  his  assertion ;  but  he  gives  us 
none  except  his  sayif^g  that  it  would  have  been  a  strange  thing  to 
offer  to  sell  learning  to  persons  who  came  to  buy  merchandize. 
This  I  have  already  explained.     He  adds,  that  the  whole  matter 
depends  on  the  authority  of  the  monk,  to  whom,  however  he 
gratuitously  pays  the  compliment  of  not  having  invented  it*     Who 
then  was  the  inventor  ?  Tiraboschi  ought  to  have  perceived,  that 
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this  supposition  strikes  against  himself;  for  in  this  case  the  histoiy 
of  the  two  Irishmen  must  have  been  spoken  of  before  it  was  related 
by  the  monk.    Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  he  would  have  announced, 
within  about  70  years  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  as  facts, 
circurastauces,  which  there  were  persons  still  alive  to   show  the 
falsliood  of,  if  not  true?  Or,  that  he  would  have  related  them,  if 
doubfful,  to  a  sovereign  the  great  grandson  of  Charlemagne  ?  Or 
th^  he  would  have  ventured  to  be  so  particular  as  to  state  that  the 
tieacher  sent  to  Pavia  got  the  grant  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Au^ 
gustin?  He  must  have  known,  that  every  monk  of  that  celebrated 
establishment,    which  has  existed  for  ages,  could  have  contra- 
dicted him  unless  the  matter  were  universally  acknowledged.    Ti« 
raboschi  objects,  that  the  monk  of  St.  Gall  is  the  only  writer  o^ 
those  times,  who  has  left  an  account  of  those  proceedings.    Be  it 
so ;  but  did  he  suppose  that  writers  were  as  numerous  in  that  pe* 
riod,  or  as  minute  in  recording  facts,  as  tliey  are  at  present? 
Many  facts  are  received  as  historical  upon  authority  much  les^ 
contemporary  and  explicit  than  that  of  the  monk  of  St.  Gall.     Be- 
sides, as  win  be  seen,  he  is  not  the  only  writer  of  those  days,  who 
has  furnished  us  with  some  account,  at  least,  of  Clemens.    Some 
other  desultoiy  doubts  will  be  considered  lower  dbwn^ 

§•  3.  From  this  account  it  is  plain  that  these  two 
Irishmen  were  in  France  before  Alcuin  (the  English 
Albinus)  waited  on  King  Charles  in  that  country, 
and  consequently  prior  to  781.  (IS)  But  as  their 
arrival  is  stated  to  have  occurred  when  Charles  be- 
gan to  reign  alone,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  it 
was  earlier  by  eight  or  nine  years.  An  Albinus,  a 
a  favourite  of  Charles,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
ambassadors,  whom  he  sent  to  Pope  Adrian  in  773» 
and  who  was  undoubtedly  different  from  Alcuin, 
with  whom  Charles  was  not  yet  acquainted.  (IS)  It 
is  probable  that  he  was  the  Irish  Albinus,  who  as 
well  as  Clemens  appear,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  king  treated  them,  to  have  become  great  favou- 
rites of  his.  An{)r following  this  supposition,  it  may 
also  be  conjectured,  that  he  continued  as  an  inmate 
in  the  palace  until  he  was  sent  on  that  embassy.(l4) 
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But,  whether  the  companion  of  Clemens  was  the 
anibassador  or  not,  he  could  not  havf  been  placed  at 
Pavia  until  either  the  latter  end  of  774fj  or  after  said 
year,  it  being  that  in  which  Charles  got  possession 
of  that  city.  (15)  Concerning  hiis  subsequent  trans- 
actions nothing  further,  that  can  be  depended  upon, 
is  known,  except  that  he  taught  at  Pavia,  (l6)  but 
how  long  we  have  no  account  of.  It  has  been  said, 
that  he  died  there  ;  and  some  writings  have  been 
attributed  to  him,  which,  however,  cannot  at  present 
be  distinctly  pointed  out.  (17) 

It  is  stated  that,  when  Charles  returned  from  his 
expeditions,  he  ordered  the  boys,  whom  he  had  left 
under  the  care  of  Clemens, ,  to  appear  before  him, 
and  had  them  examiiled  in  their  classical  studies. 
Finding  that  those  of  the  inferior  orders  had  made 
wonderful  progress,  while  the  nobles  had  made  none 
at  all,  he  solemnly  declared  that  he  would  have  no 
consideration  for  the  difference  of  ranks,  and  that 
nobility  alone  should  not  be  a  road  to  preferment, 
whereas  he  was  determined  to  grant  favours  and 
places  solely  according  to  learning  and  merit  without 
distinction  of  persons.  (18)  Where  Clemens  tept 
his  school,  is  not  ascertained,  although  some  writers 
have  said  that  it  was  at  Paris,  and  others  would 
fain  make  us  believe  that  he  was  the  founder  or  first 
teacher  of  its  university  (19)  The  history  of  Cle- 
mens ^as  been  greatly  confused  by  the  name  of 
daudius  being  prefixeid  by  certain  late  authors  (20) 
to  his  real  name,  and  by  his  having  been  strangely 
confounded  with  Clemens,  a  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
-who  was  dead  many  years  before  he  arrived  in 
France.  (21)  He  was  alive  and  still  teaching  in  the 
year  80^,  (22)  and  perhaps  survived  Charlemagne, 
as  indeed  must  have  been  the  case,  if,  as  appears 
very  probable,  he  was  the  Clemens  who  drew  up  a 
Life  of  that  sovereign.  (2S)  Thef  e  are  extant  under 
his  name  some  grammatical  collections,  but  wrhether 
they  have  been  printed  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  tell* 


(84>  SeTeral  other  tracts  have  been  attritmted  to 
hmi,  but  mosty  if  not  all»  of  them»  without  founda* 
tion.  (25) 

(12)  Thi9  waa,  a»  MabOkw  sUwSy  {AnnaL  ^<^  fld  A.  781.) 
tlie.yeAr»  in  which  Akqiii  finl  stopped  in  Etwicq,  Charles  had 
met  faiia  iQ.Iti4y»  and  took  such  a  liking  for  hinv  th^  he  induced 
himio  pomae'that  he  vi^Quld  call  upoii,hi>9  Wchin  leturn  ifonk 
HmfspKMj.  Aksuitt  didjiQk  9iid4o<H^iif^r|ijai^rr|yalinFva^ 
gai^^KMQ  tht  Uog  a  gram  pf  nro  abbtea.^;  :.Sqp%a  j^aro  kter  bepro^ 
cCN^ded^  E^lglaii^  wh«r$  be  reooamd  Wtjl79%;<Nr  ifiii^bq^ 
ning  of  79S,  when  he  returned  ta  EVanoe  and  ther^  i^pen^r  the.  re^ 
aaainder  of  his  life.  It  is  therefore  a  mis^ke  to  Sji^^pose^  as  seve- 
nA  miteti  have  .d^e^  that  Akmio  w^  opt  f^i^de^,  in  France!  be- 
4bro79S^.  Jtwi^  I  believe  in.<yp^e<|u^cao£t^  mistake  that 
Uther  (/i«qL  ChrQn.),  aasig]»«d  the  arrival  there  of  PeoaisBs  and 
AlbMius  to  A.  Df^  79kf  |hii4ung  that  it  was.  not.  long  prior  to  limt 

:  <1$)  Seft  MabilkwiyN  (>4;ifsa2»  &<^.  ^  773-  AnasMpiii^  Bibiio- 
thofiarijii,  ir^ifhiqaxwe hayean (UK^ount of thiseaiba^  ssgwof 
Aftocm^that  be  was . <Mt<;>o9ii«  iimw.ineg^t  tha()isi  afiivoorito 
aiKtooe  wbpm^JUilg  vm  yeijr  £^ 

.04f>  IhftJiiJa*  of  JSft* .Qa)Itiiagn»>  Ap  we htiveiimd,  |ha|^:CliiiIiBa 
kqp^  jAue  tw^  lefMned  Jvishmon  with  himself  ftr  a  sboil^  tame  Sop- 
pwn&^  th«ir  anM  in.EwH^vas  i»  an^perhaps  We  in 
thi|t  ji^arjt  tb^  weie^ piob^l^  hvi^ig  wi|h  bun unt^spme^^taie in 

^4)  Mipn^ofi  i9aking;iaei|do4  (Ann^  #p.  at  A*  781)  of  tbi» 
m^ya^qf  ClemeQV.ispiqpaiiion.at  F^via,  dqasHoot mmklhe  yMr 
ff  ily  .«(OTiiit7  0baervi^  thai  k  was  after  744^.: Ii#aaixerji\piKh 
hi^atmOit  i;Medii^<d^,ia(Ur^saidl  yean,  ai  Gharias  in  hts;aed^ 
fiv  p^xmitjng  )^i(vati]retJ9f»y  bet  sufiioaad  tO:ha«a  isat^o^  lime.in 
^uppi^l^ing  bis  new.  Ail^r  pf.  Lentardy  mlhia  goi^isAeoL  Add 
im  iif)6mm  ^^Mla|  la^ihaYftilieevi  imi  tot  Favia!Jait!ai;.iteitime 

h^<fa«^ui.ei|i«ditk)Miw»fri^^        fa^y/ikndr'naollMw  in>77^ 
^  i««iiDsl;  A^filmdos.:  Il.aafqDbeeli^^  baiseteid' 

oQiiQesaiB^  GfefaeAaand:4Jb^    having  anivod  iniEnuice  as  ieaily 
ai  stvHi^  774^:  iha(tbeir*iaiiral  ikm^bayr.teeR  tatted  .whereas  tha 
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monk  of  St.  Gall  seems  to  place  Albinus'  departure  for  Pavia  just 
after  the  ihort  time  that  he  and  Clemens  had  spent  with  the  king 
in  his  residence,  and  accordingly,  as  Albinus  did  not  go  to  Pavia 
until  about  775,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  about  774>.  But  we  are 
not  bound  to  understand  the  monk's  words,  as  if  he  meant  to  say  that 
they  remained  in  the  palace  until  the  very  time  that  Albinus  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Pavia.  He  states  indeed  that  it  was  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  their  living  with  the  king,  but  does  not  tell  us 
that  it  was  inomediately  so ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  oiur 
supposing,  that  tbey  had  left  the  palace,  and  were  teaching  some* 
where  in  France,  two  or  three  years  prior  to  the  departure  of  Al- 
binus for  Pavia. 

(16)  Muratori  (f6.)  merely  says,  that  under  this  able  master 
learning  b^an  to  revive  at  Pavia.  The  story  of  his  having  been 
the  founder  of  the  celebrated  university  of  that  dty  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  into.  Muratori  was  wrong  in  making  him 
and  Clemens  Benedictine  monks.  They  certainly  were  not  so 
before  they  arrived  in  France,  for  there  were  no  Benedictmes  then 
in  Ireland;  nor  does  it  appear,  that  they  were  monks  at  all. 
Albinus  might  have  become  a  Benedictine  after  he  got  the  grant 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustin,  so  called,  instead  of  its  former 
title,  St  Peter y  from  its  containing  the  remains  of  the  great  bishop 
of  Hippo.    But  whether  he  did  or  not  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain. 

(17)  Ware  ( Writers  at  Albinus)  ascribes  to  him  some  epistles  as 
extant.  I  wish  he  had  told  us  where  they  are  to  be  found.  He 
was  also  inclined  to  make  hini  the  author  of  certain  Rhetorical 
preceptSf  which  Buchanan  says  he  saw  under  the  name  of  his  John 
Albinus*  (See  Not.  9.)  If  Buchanan  and  Ware  meant  the 
treatise  or  dialogue  on  Rhetoric  published  among  the  woiks  of 
Alcnin,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  mistaken ;  for  said  treatise  was 
undoubtedly  written  by  the  English  Albinus,  that  is,  Alciiin  him- 
self. As  to  an  Epistle  said  by  Hoveden  (AnnaL  ad  A.  792) 
and  other  English  authors  to  have  been  written  by  an  Albiuus 
against  the  second  Council  of  Nice  concerning  image  worship,  the 
Irish  Albinus  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  it  is  plain  that  Hove- 
den, &c  meant  Aicuin ;  for  they  state  that  it  was  written  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  Albinus,  its  author,  brought  it  thence  to  the  king 
Charles.  By  the  bye  I  may  remark,  that  no  such  epistle  was  wikr 
ten  by  Aicuin ;  (see  Mabillon,  Annal  Ben  ad  A.  792.)  but  k  is 
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probable^  that  Hoveden,  Sic,  nustook  the  CaroHne  bodct  on  the- 
question  of  imagesy  in  the  oamposition  of  which  Alcuin  was  per«^ 
haps  concerned,  (Mabillon,  ib,  ad  A,  794.)  for  an  ^istle,  which 
they  Biqf^iosed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  him  in  England, 

(18)  See  in  the  monk's  De  GeOUy  &c.  just  after  the  above  nar- 
rative. « 

(19)  Colgan  has  (at  20  Mardi)  collected  on  these  points  a  heap 
^  rubbish,  which  is  now-exploded  bj  every  man  of  learning. 
Hie  monk  of  St.  Gall  has  nothing  about  the  place,  in  which 
Clemens  tau^.  But  Vincentius  Bellovacensis  and  others  have 
added  that  it  was  Paris,  as  if  that  dty  had  been  the  usual  residence 
of  the  king  Charles,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  not.  And 
as  to  the  foundation  of  the  university,  it  is  laughable  to  observe^ 
with  what  ardour  it  has  been  disputed  whether  the  so  calle^ 
founder  were  Clemens  or  Alcuin.  That  the  latter  was  not  is  a 
clear  case ;  for  it  has  been  proved  not  only  by  Du  Chesne,  the 
editor  of  his  works,  but  likewise  by  Mabillon^  (ad  A.  802)  that 
he  never  taught  at  Paris.  Whether  Clemens  had  a  school  there 
or  not,  is  of  little  consequence;  but  this  much  js  well  known,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  university  there  Jn  those  times,  nor 
even  the  embryo  of  one  until  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
turyw  (See  the  EncydopSdie  at  VniversUS.) 

(20)  Ware  observes,  (Writen  at  Clemens)  that,  as  well  as  he 
could  discover.  Bale  (not  Bede  according  to  a  shameful  error  in 
the  English  trandation,  whiqh  Harris  has  avoided)  was  the  first 
who  prefixed  Claudius  to  the  name  of  Clemens-  A  Claudius,  of 
whom  we  shall  see  elsewhere,  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Lewis 
le  Debonnaiie,  and  has  been  ifeckoned  by  Vincentius  Bellovacensis 
and  some  followers  of  his  as  one  of  four  pretended  founders  of  the 
imiversity  of  Paris.  These  writers  have  not  Clemens  among  said 
founders,  although  some  <^them  oh  other  occask)ns  say  that  he 
taught  at  Paris.  Other  authors  of  this  notable  stamp,  looking  for 
those  founders,  mention  Clemens  without  naming  Claudius.  To 
patch  up  the  business,  it  occurred  to  somebody,  that  Clemens 
9nd  Claudius  might  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same  person ; 
and  thus,  sometime  in  the  16th  century,  the  learned  Irishman 
appeared  under  the  double  name  of  Claudius  Clemens*  Upon 
these  blund^s  Tiraboschi  built  up  an  aigument,  which  he  thought 
of  .great  weight.    He  urges  that  certain  writers*  call  the  Irish 
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teacher  CUntdius  Clemens;  iiam^m^h^,d»mi^tCku^atiwm  a 
iUkfeat  penon;.  tf^  .there^vntaig  ndiiiiian  ar'CSemcm*  Tim 
18  really  bad  logic;  aa  if  the  iniHtakrtawl coBfaaect'cuBJBHtuies  of 
such  late  aulJiors  could  overturn  the  MoortibiMr.'oC  on^of  the  aii^ 
centoiy.  If  die  monk  ciSk.  GaHiiafl  finAud  ibesmaB  Clau^ 
dim  to  Clemensy  such  a  mode  of  reaaonrng  would  b^  aOoirable^ 
but  whei^as  he  hasnotdonead^  wl^'iliBg  outi|gaiiisl.his«iitliortqr 
tfae-iioilsense  of  petiKms  that  fiwad  l^nBdmb  ef  yeari  later?  Thei^ 
adds  TiMibo6Chi^  these  writex%  when  VMSsig  of  GlniieBS»  cobo 
tradict  eadi  other.  WeU,  andirfictie  ia  the  faann  «f  k?  Sardy 
there  catt  be  txothing  mdie  iDogiGal  iImib  toxxnidade  €t6ak  the 
contradictions  of  modem  writen^  «tbiil  paaoiis^  irhonA  Aejr  treat 
of  lhaoGuratefy,  never  existed^'  Were  ioch  Bv oitkalnile  ad- 
mitted, what  hiitory  ifoM  be  sirfe,  even  ^lat  of  the  dtsliSnguidied 
men  di  Greece  and  Rome  ?  Had  Tiiabosqhi  be^'abie  topfate^ 
which  indeed  he  has  Hot  attempted,  that  the  menk^^ofetttttdicted 
himsetf  or  any  Other  wiker  of  his  times,  there  would  be  a  ^ar 
field  for  disputation ;  or  if  those,  who  maintain  liiat  CSetneiis  and' 
his  companion  were  Irii^men  and  taught  iti  Fiance  ttfd  ttaly, 
founded  tlieir  positions  metel^oo^  audi' late' and  confitted  authorily 
as  thai  of ' Vincentius^BdlovaceH8i8,'&cj  -  his-  dbjectioH^  would  be 
worth  listening  to.  But  as  this  is  not  the  mamr  authontj  resorted 
to  on  the  question,  -such  excq>ti(»i8  are  quite  nc^atoiy  and  out  of 
place ;  nor  will  any  ^rt  of  qmbUing  avail  i^;ainst  the  monkV 
narrative  until,  what  can  never  be  done^'  it  shall  be  proved  that 
he  was  not  author  of  it.-  Yet  we  mi^  observe  diat  it  would  be 
veiy  extraordmary,  that,  besides  Vincentius,  a  moltitude  of 
writers,  among  whom  Wyon,  Craguin,  Claude  Robertt,  shoidd 
have  said  so  mudi  about  Gemens  and  his  oomrifide,  if  they  had 
not  been  in  FVance  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

(21)  Colgan  (at  2d  March)  has  endcavoitred  to  support  the 
fable  of  our  Clemens  having  become  bishop  of  Auxerre;  but 
Ware  and  Harris,  (loc.  ett )  have  cautioned  the  read^  against 
it,  and  indeed  jusdy;  for,  not  to  quote  other  authors,  Mal^bn 
{AnnaL  &c.  Tonu  2.  p*  6S.)  makes  it  clear,  that  Clemens  of 
Auxerre  died  about  738. 

(22)  In  an  ancient  catalogue  of  the  abbots  of  Fuldi^  quoted 
by  Brower  (Nat^  to  the  poems  (^RahanusJ  we  read  that  Ratgar, 
who  was  one  of  them,  on  the  occasioB  of  sending  Rabanus  and 
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Hatto  to  lioan  Aee^-to  ttody  'wa^itit  Aidditiy  ^Orecled.  uSben, 
^oioDg  whom  ModestuB  and  Caixdidu%  to  Clement  the  Boat  tar 
tfaepurpo^  oTbein^  instruoted-  in  Grammarv<bat  ift,  in  danic 
branches  of  learning  then  eompraeduBdetf  tW  name.  I'Ratgat 
became  iibbbt  of  Talda  in  6ai»  andjiist  afler  hit  aeeeadon  lent 
those  stiidelfes  to  Fi>ftnee.'  (See  MdbiUon„  Atrnd.  Sf\ad  A.  802.) 
To  a  loose  question  of  tlraiioschi,  Wk^  njas  Clemeni9we  may 
noitr  answer,  that,-  althoiigh  we  do^oi  know  who  we»e  his-  fiither 
and  mother,  he  was  the  learned  Irish  Sebt  mentidned  hv  the 
monk  oT  Sir.  Gall,  imd' whose  reputation  was  so  j|;reat  that  young 
iaen  weresent  fiom  <jermaiiy  to  Ins  school. 

(^)  Wol^;ang  Laznis  in  his  Commentarieei  ont&e  Roman 
Commonwealth  quotes  tUs  Life  by  Clemens.  See  Usher,  Pre-* 
fiice  to  Ep.  Hib.  ^U*  and  Ware  at  C2entens. 

(24)  Usher  (ib,)  observes,  that  they  are  quoted  by  Mdduor 
.Goldast.     i'-     '         '  ^ 

(25)  Possetin  and  odiers,  who  are  followed. by  Colgan,  hare, 
in  consequence  6f  ,oonibunding  tSemens  with  ClaucBus,  made  him 
the  atithor  c^  vatKius  worics^  which  have  been  usually  ascrR>ed  to 
ihe  latter.  It  l^^odd  that  Colgaii  refers  even  to  Witfe  for  several 
Gif  them  as  if  written  by  Clemens,  although '  Ware  had  distin- 
guished hith  froni  Claudius.  It  may  be,,  however,  'that,  owing  to 
said  confusion,  Claudius  has  beeh  supposed-lthe  author  of  some 

tracts,  written  perhi^  by  Clemens. 

'  t       .  .  . 

§.  IV.,  After  tli^  aame  king  Charles  had  fouilded 
the  new  bishoprics  of*  Minden  and  Verdeh.  in  the 
old  Saxony,  A.  D.  786,  as  is  usually  ^supposed,  (26) 
a  monastery  was  established  for  the  Scots,  that  is, 
at  least  chiefly,  the  Irish,  at  a  place  near  Verden, 
tailed  Amarbaritjf  over  wholn''was  pliaced  Patto  a 
Jsotintiymah'of  fheii*.  (27)  ./Pitto  is  stated  to  have 
jbfetbmebishdp  of  Vtet'deh  a^^^  dfeath  of  its  first 

bishop  S^.  Stnb^,  atfdv^as  succeeded  at  Amarbaric 
by  Tancp,  also  a  Scot  and,  in  all  probability,  an 
'Irish  one,  who  likewise  was  raised  to  th^'  see  as  its 
fhiiii  bklibtf i  {^8)  Alfer  hhri  are  niefhtioned  Cor- 
•tma  or  Nortyla,  mid  three  othets  a^  abbots  of  Amar- 
baric,  -  under  the  last  of  wbom^  H^it'i^ch  of  the  same 
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nation,   that,  monastery  is  said  to.  li^ve  been  de* 
stroked.  (29) 

IVioc  to  these  times,  and  most  probably  much 
earlier,  the  Irish  had  extended  their  missions  even 
to  Icidand,  which  they  called  Thuk^  or  Tj/le^  and. 
which,  it  seems,  they  had  a  knowledge  of  ^  far  back 
as  the.fiflh  century.  (30)  Whether  it  was  inhabited 
at  that  early  period  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  (SI) 
bujt  it  is  certain,  that  it  contained  inhabitants  long 
before  the  time  assigned  by  some  writers  for  its  first 
population.  (S'S)  At  whatsoever  time  Irish  mission- 
aries first  visited  that  island,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  some  of  them  having  been  there  in  the  eighth 
century,  (S3)  and  it  may  be  justly  laid  down,  that 
this  mission  was  kept  up  until  the. arrival  of  the  Nor- 
wegians, who  by  expelling  the  Irish  clergy  put  a 
stop  to  it.  (34)  If  religious  men  from  Ireland  had 
got  in  those  days  as  far  as  Iceland,  iive  are  not  to 
wonder  at  finding  others  of  them  settled  in  the  Ork- 
neys and  the  Shetland  isles.  (35)  I  cannot  disco- 
ver any  particular  account  of  such  of  them  as  were 
the  chiefs  of  these  northern  missions,  or  who  might 
have  been  distinguished  for  peculiar  sanctity  or  learn- 
ing; but  nothing  caii  more  strongly  prove  the  zeal 
of  the  Irish  clergy  of  those  times,  for  the  conversion 
of  infidels,  th^n  their  proceeding  so  far  northward  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  saving  truths  of  the 
GospeK 

(26)  Reuiy,  L.,U.  §.  20.  The  Bollandists  (at  St.  Potto  30 
Mart.)  quote  a  chronicle  of  Verden,  which  assigns  the  foundation 
of  that  see  to  786.  Its  first  bishop  was  Suibert  or  Suitbert,  who 
is  said  to  hftve  been  an  Englishman,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  St.  Willebrord's  companion  the  bii^op  Suitbert,  who  died 
in  713. 

(27)  Colgan,  treating  of  Patto  (at  30  March)  maintains  that 
he  was  an  Irish  Scot.  This  is  very  probable,  although  in  the 
accounts  given  of  him,  chiefly  by  Albert  Crantz,  {Hist.  Ecd. 
Saxoniae)  he  is  called  simply  Scotus  natione.     But  as  the  Irish 
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were  more  generaDy  Icnfoiwn  in  those  times  by  the  name  Scoti  than 
their  colonists  of  Britain,  the  probability  is  in  &vour  of  Colgan's 
opinion.    N.  Britain  was  not  then,  nor  for  a  veiy  long  time  later, 
called  Scotia ;  and  accordingly,  when  we  find  a  Scot  or  Soots 
^ken  of  by  old  writers,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  meant 
natives  of  Ireland,  miless  something  be  added  to  indicaite  that 
such  persons  were  British  Scots.    Bede  was  very  particular  in 
this  respect  j  for  wherever  he  touches  upon  the  affiiirs  of  these 
Scots,   he  designates  them  as  the  ScoUy  toho  inhahit  Britain. 
(See  ex.  c.  Hist.  &c.  L.l.c.  34?  arid  L.  5.  c.  23.)     The  English 
llimities  settled  in  Ireland  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  were  dur- 
ing many  generations  called  English  ;    but   who,  on  finding  a 
person  of  that  period  called  an  Englishman^  would  not  conceive 
that  he  was  a  native  of  England,  unless  it  were  added  that  he 
was  an  Englishman  of  Ireland.    Colgan  adduces  an  ailment, 
wliich,  if  uncontradicted,  would  leave  no  doubt  to  to  Piatto  faav- 
ing  been  an  Irishman.     Having  found  that  he  was  said  to  have 
been  abbot  of  Amarbaric  in  his  own  country  befi>re  he  weiit  to 
Germany,  he  observes  that  there  was  no  such  place  either  in  Ire- 
land or  Scotland,  and  that,  instead  of  Amarharic^  we  ought  to 
read'  Armagh.    On  this  the  Bollandists  (at  St.  Suibert,.  30  AprH) 
remark,  that  Amaibaric  seems  to  have  been  rather  near  Verden^ 
and  that  a  monastery  was  founded  there  for  the  Scota«  of  which 
Patto  was  abbot,  before  he  succeeded,  as  is  said,  Siiibert  in  the 
see  of  Verden.     According  to  this  supposition  it  is  a  mistake  to 
place  Amarbaric  in  the  country,  whence  Patto  came.    Mabillon 
is  still  more  expHcit  on  this  point  -  He  says,  (Annal  Sfc,  At  A, 
796)  that  the  monastery  of  Amarbaric,  not  far  from  Verden,  was 
founded  by  Suibert,  who  placed  Patto  over  it,  and  that,  after  a 
succession  of  five  or  six  abbots,  it  ceased  to  exist.    Mabillon 
gives  to  the  monks  af  that  establishment  the  general  name  of 
ScotSy  by  which  the  Irish  were  then  universally  understood.    But 
this  does  not  prevent  our  supposing,  that  some  British  Scots  might 
have  belonged  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  many  other  monasteries 
founded  in  those  times  throughout  Germany  by  or  for  the  Scoto- 
Irish,  who  considered  the  British  Scots  as  their  kinsmen,  and 
were  well  disposed  to  receive  them  into  their  institutions.    Who- 
ever is  tolerably  acquainted  witli  the  state  of  the  British  Scots 
of  that  period,  the  narrow  limits  within  which  they  were  confined. 
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»  a  large;  mifB^yx^  vpofK^^y  ijerori^p^jU^ 
jof  leamed^uod  pious.  loeDy  call^  ScoU,  who  flockM  to  the  Con- 
tioent  in  thote^tunes  and  dunpg  a  lqpg.^bee^ait  p^'od^  could 
not,,  generally  qp^(^Kiiig»  Jhave;  oom^  from  the  ^ail.  part  of  N. 
Britain  then  possesaed  by  the  Irish  colonists,  and  that>  at  least, 
th^jgreat  xnajori^  of  them  were  the  old  Seots  or  Irish.    When 
WalafiddStnibo^  who  lived  early  in  tbeT^intb,  ceotuiy,  obsenres, 
(  Vit.  S.  jQ(4li  Ih  2.  c  46.)  jiat  th^  Cijyito^.  of  visiting  fordgn 
countries  was  become  a  sort  of  second  nat^ore  ,ta  the  Scots,,  he 
.ph^nly  mewis  the[|iatives  of  Irel^d;  for  be  introduces  one  of 
them,  whp  had  been  left  aide  in  Stt  Gall's  monastery,  and  who 
was  still  alive  in  bis  time,  9B  unjiloring  the.  .«aint»  who  appeared 
to  him  in  a^foam^  to  relieve  him  as  being  a..<x>unpyman  of  his. 
And*  whei^ever  else  in  said  work  Walafiid  makes  mention  of  Scots, 
he.  al^iuief  ti>  no  oth^ .  than .  th^  Ifjsh,  :aSa  for,  instancy  L-  1.  c. 
20.  where  St.  G^us,  whom  he  ^yery  .where  represents  as  a  na- 
tive of  Irdandi  is  spoken  of  as  de  gente  Scatort^nu  (See  also'  his 
'PieS^nc&.y.    At  the  period  we  are  now  treating  of,  the  Northum- 
brian kingdom  comprized  a  very  great  part^  and  the  best,  of  mo- 
d^rn  Scoti^nd ;  and  acGordingly>'  aa  the  inhabjjtants  were  not  then 
Scots,  itci^nnot  be  pretended  that  manj  of  the  eminent  mai, 
c^ed  ScoUf  Who  resocted  to  the  Continent,, might, haye  beeasup* 
.  pli^  ftom  that)  country  sifter  having  been  educated  in  the  schoyls 
,  of,  MailroS|.  &G.  in  said  kingdom.    The  Picts  w^:^^  still  distinct 
.i^^^ix^^^he  Scots;  and,  besides  their  havmg  had  np  learned  jaien 
Anu^g  them^   except  foreigners^  chiefly Jbish>  (jB^ee  Pinkerton, 
.  Prefitp.  Vftn  Avtiq^^  $S,  ^..)  no  one  will  ima^e,  0)at  their. comi- 
ty ,^^ht  have  ftucnished.some  of  those.  jbumberle88:j)^isoQs,who^ 
fai|M|«:  under  the  name  of  iSco^s,..  resounded  .all.  pver  Weptep 
^  J^UTPpe.    Will  it  be  said  that  the  Scots  of  Axgyle  apd  spme 
j^eighbouring   districts   were    alone  numerous  as^d  enlightened 
^ei^cyu^to  sepd  out.  such  crowds  of  l^ained  tjjod  holyinen? 
,^t. what  schools  had  they?    £xc^  Hy,  w^ch>  as  oft^a  ob- 
..^^pyedy  was  an  Irish  school,  th^..had  nime>  Ii^ef^n  a  teep^sctable 
'^pne ;  wx  is  there  a  trace,  of  any  such  school  in.j^e  .territor}rK>f 
.  t)ie,Brit^  Scot^  antil  much  later  times»    There  were  indeed  soff^e 
.^m^inpxiasteries  or  cells;  but'  np  mention  occurs  of  any  learned 
r  establishment.    (See  Chalmers,  Caledonia^  Vpl.  K  (Afm^  on  the 
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Inhvdutii&l$  ^ChfkliiiHi^lJ    Those  8ooIb  were  welcome  to 
Ae  school  ef 'Hy>  wliich;  wis  may  be  sare,  was  frequented  by 
sererat  of -^Mm ;  but  iSit^eE be  supposed,  that  aH  the  so  called 
Scott>  i^  yfM^  Et^hndf  ^WtUkOdf  Gennany/te.  had  been 
-eduteled  ait  Ry,  or  AiM  the'lTish'Seots,  belonging  to  duatlieusey 
andwho^  by  the  bj^e/'Werethe  fat  greater  number,  ail  ataid'at 
homey  while  none  but'the  BlMsii'  ones  went  to  foreigki  puts? 
If  Hy  were  the  only  establfehmenty  wheB«e  the  traTelling  Scots 
of  ^ther  nation  derr^  their  leiiming,  it  aliould  have  been  ten 
times  as  large  as  it  was^  considering  the  nii:dtitiides  of  ihen  that 
emignited.    The  truth,  bofwever^'  is-  that  a  rery  tonsiddraUe  poir- 
tion   of  these  nns8io&aries>  &c.  hM  studied  in-  Ireland,  which 
abounded  in  great  8dMX>ls,  such  as- Armagh,  Batngor,  which  sent 
out  Columbanus,  Gallus^  and  their  oempanloits  (  Lismore,  whenoe 
St.  Cataldus;   Clonard,  Clonmacn<>is,  Ross,  (CO.  Coric,)  Einly, 
KOdare,  Clonenagh,  &c.  &c;    Neither  (9t  f\|rsey  ^and  his  oiriii- 
panions,  nor  St.  Livlnusand  odlM^  whom  it  woidd*  be  tedioiis 
to  enumerate,  had  been  "members  of  the  dkiftiaaitiurf  ef'Hy.i  Next 
it  &  to  be  recollected  %hat  the  great  nusslotiariasi,  who^  &u£  heiffly 
bdonged  to  it,  were  Iriidimen,  such  as  Ajdan,  Fban;  and  Cbhoan 
of  Lindifflfkme.    In  those  times  the  Btftfsh  Sebtt  We(«  too  mudh 
«D|^g^in  stnvihg  toextend'their  fVotitiefs;  aiDd  tbo  fiobr  to  clppSf 
much  to  learning;  and  it  was  not  until  after  they  got  pessesifim 
ofthe  PSctndi  kingdom  in  B4d,  thiKt  thi^  set  abou^  estabtisliiiig 
religious  houses  and' schools  bn*  a  somewhat  extended  soAle.  '  The 
Scottish  establishment   at  Dunkeld  was  not  be^ti  until  ^849; 
that  t)f  BrecfaSn  was  veiy  late  in  the  lOtfi  cento^ ;  and  the  sohobls 
of  Dumblane  and  Abemethy,  although  pethaps  earlier,  ^etcrnot 
&risiedtlntfl  a  late  part  of  the  period  comprised  be6w^n'84*S 
and  109t.  ^See  Chalmers,  ib.  ekap.  on  the  Etidesiiistioal  kistary 

■  I  have  ifile^  induced  to  enlai^  on  diis  subject,  in  consequence 
of  iuiVing  aibsen^i  that  sevend  continehtal  waiters,  some  of  whom 
>were  otherwise  very  learned  men,  seem  to  hai^e  supposed,  that 
vbdi  SooC^'as  distibg><ilrfied'themselves  in^foreig^  countries  during 
thcf  sevenih,  aofidilown  to  tte^efenth  dr  tw^^fth  centui^,  were 
jgekierally  frohi  Nori}^  Britain,  unless  son^  drdtimstance  or  indi- 
cation may  happoi  (b  oecur,  #hidb  pokifes  out  Irelanii  as  the  hmd 
Df  Ib^lftth.    Sitdi  diiianguieubg  marks  do  ihdeied  doAsfsatly 
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occur;  and  hence  we  findtlmt  other  writers,  frequently  remind 
the  reader,  that  such  and  such  Scots  were  from .  the  old  Scotia, 
that  is,  Irish  Scots.  Molanus,  Philip  Ferrarius,  Sirmend,  Fleuiy, 
and  many  more,  particularly  German  authmis,  were  yeiy  careful 
on  this  point,  while  the  wnters,  above  alluded  to,  leave  the  name 
Scoty  or  Scots,  as  they  found  it  in  old  documents,  without  cau* 
tioning  the  reader  that  the  persons  so  denominated. were  really 
.  Irish.  And  hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  some  late  authors  of 
a  minor  class,  writing  in  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  and 
copying  from  the  Latin  works  of  said  writers,  are  wont  to  trans^ 

-  late  Scoti^  not  adverting  to  its  old  signification,  Scotchmen,  EcoS" 
S0U9  Scozzesif  &C.  so  as  convey  to -the  uninformed  an  idea  that 
they  were  uniformly  natives  of  N.  Britain.  But  had  the  true 
State  of  the  British  Scots  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  thence  to, 
at  least,  the  eleventh  century,  been  generally  known,  the  name 

-  Scotif  apf^Ued  to  persons  during  that  long  period,  would  be  pre- 
■  sumed  to  mean  Irishthen,  in  <2ase  there  do  not  appear  some  spe- 

dal  reasons,  fi)unded  on  the  context,  &c.  to  show  that  they  were 

British  Scots.    If  the  Bollandists  had  b^n  well  acquainted  with 

1  the  history  of  these  Scots,  they  need  not  have  been  as  scrupu- 

lou8»  as  we  sometimes  find  them,  in  their  doubts  of  whether  this 

-  or  that  jScQt  of,  es*  c,  the  eighth  century,  were  firom  Ireland  or 
the  modern  Scotland*  What  I  have  hitherto  stated  on  these 
points  will  help  to  elucidate  the  history  of  several  eminent  JxktX" 
m^n, .  whom  we  shall  meet  with  in  our  progress. 

(28)  The. Bollandists  (at  St.  Suiberty  3Q  April)  suspect  that 
Patto  was  not  bishop  of  Verden^  and  that  the  immediate  succes* 
sor  of  Suibert  was  Tanco. 

(29)  See  Mabillon,  AnnaL  Ben.  ad  A.  796.)  There  is  so 
distiiict  account  of  the  precise  times  of  those  abbots  or  of  such 
of  them  as  became  bishops  of  Verden.  What  jColgan  has  about 
them  at  St,  Potto  (30  Mart.)  is,  as  to  the  chronological  part, 
very  incorrect ;  and  it  wDl  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  all  of  them 
flourished  after  A.  D.  786. 

(30)  See  Chap.  viii.  §.S.  Not.  91.  This  is  not  the  place  to  en- 
ter into  the  celebrated  question  concerning  the  Thule  so  often  men- 
ti<xied  by  Grecian  and  Aoman  writers ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Iceland 
was  the  IsIijumI  which  the  Irish  called  Thi^le  or  Inis  ThyU,  f.e.  the 
island  of  Thyle^  .  Not  only  our  old  historians  are  unanijuous  on 
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this  point,  (see  Colgan  AA.SS.  p.  24-2.)  but  the  geographer 
Dicuill  is  particularly  explicit  with  regard  to  it,  as,  for  instance, 
in  what  he  says  concerning  the  length  of  the  summer  days  in 
Thyle,  his  denjdng  that  it  was  surrounded  with  ice,  and  his  ob- 
serving that  tlie  frozai  sea  was  one  day's  sail  more  to  the  North, 

:(31)  Playfair  {Geographt/,  Vol,  iir.  p»  144)  says,  that  Iceland 
was  inhabited  as  early  as  the  5th  centuiy;  but  from  what  is 
stated  (see  above  Chap,  viii.  ib,)  of  St.  Ailbe*s  intention  to  pro-> 
ceed  thither  for  the  purpose  of  leading  a  life  unknown  to  the 
world,  it  may  perhaps  be  conjectured  that  it  was  then  destitute  of 
inhabitants.  This,  however,  is  at  most  conjectural ;  for  St.  Ailbe 
might,  notwithstanding  its  containing  some  inhabitants,  have 
found  places  enough  in  the  island,  where  he  coQld  have  remained 
iquite  sequestered  from  them. 

(32)  The  Icelandic  historian,  Anigrim  Jonas,  pretends  that  it' 
was  not  inhabited  until  A.  D.  874,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Norwegians.  Independently  of  historical  documents,  which  prove 
the  contrary,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that,  while  so  many  small 
islands  of  the  Northern  ocean  were  peopled  long  before  that  time,- 
Iceland  should  have  remained  uninhabited,  particularly  as  its  cli- 
mate was  formerly  much  more  temperate  than  it  has  become  in  the 
course  of  ages,  and  its  soil  was  then  much  better  and  more  fruit* 
fui  than  at  present,  besides  the  advantage  of  a  passage  to  it  not 
being  impeded  by  ice.  It  was  the  Thule  of  the  Romans, 
as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  and  was  certainly  inhabited  at  a 
far  earlier  period.  But,  setting*  aside  this  controversy,  Amgrim 
himself  supplies  us  with  a  proof,  that  it  was  peopled  piior  to  the 
arrival  of  the.  Norwegians ;  for  he  acknowledges  the  well  known 
fact,  that  the  Norwegians  found  there  sacred  utensils,  which  had 
been  lefl  by  Irish  Christians,  whom,  he  says,  the  ancient  Ice- 
landers called  Papa  or  Papas,  Pray,  who  were  those  old  Ice- 
landers, that  were  able  to  give  some  account  of  the  Irish  Papas  ? 
He  must  have  meant  the  Norwegian  settlers  of  874.  But,  if  they 
were  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island,  what  could  tliey  have 
known  of  said  Papas  ?  Had  he  told  us  that  they  discovered  the 
name  Papa  or  Papas,  by  means  of  some  inscriptions  found  there, 
or  had  he  made  mention  of  the  Irish  books  lefl  by  the  Papas  in 
Iceland,  he  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  himself.  His 
flaying  that  they  were  pmbably  fishermen  is  a  poor  evasion ;  for,  if 
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so,  why  should  they  have  lefl  those  sacred  uteosils  in  ao  imin-' 
liabited.covintrjr?  Unless  he  supposed  that  said  Papas  perished 
there  i  but  then  he  tells  us  that  the  Norwegians  found  no  traces 
of  any  h^bitatioii  whatsoever.    How  could  this  have  been,  if  the 
Papal  had,  00  landing  there,  remained  for  some  tiine  in  the 
island,  as  they  siirely  must^have  intended  to  do  ?  Otherwise  why 
bring  on  sbOre  articles  necessary  for  the  celebradon  of  divine 
service  ?  Passing  by .  thes^  incqiisistencies  of  Arngrim,  janother  Ice- 
lanfHc  writer*.  Ara  Multisdns  has  (Sched.  de  J[$landiaf  cap.  2.)  a 
dear.acpPUnt  pf  the  whole  matter.     Having  observed  that,  when 
IngoKr,.ti)e  NorW(^;ian,  iirrived  in  Iceland,  it.  was  in  great  part  co- 
vered with  foirest^,  he  adds,  ^*  that  there  were  then  Christians 
**  tbereiwhopa  the  Norwegians  call  Papasy  and  that  they  after<> 
**  wards  quitted  the  country,  because  they  did  not  like  to  live  wttli 
<^  b^»then^,  and  left  behind  them  Irish  books,,  bells,  avd  staffs. 
*^  Thence  it  was  easy,  to  perceive  that  they  were  Irishmen/'    On 
this  statement  H^  may  observe^  that  the  Irishy  wbp  wer^;  settled 
there,  at  the  tim^  of  the  Norwe^ans  Caking  pps^essipn  of  the 
island,  did  notj  ift  idl .probability,  leave  it  v^pntftrily,  butweneeKr 
pelled  by  thbse.same|)§gan.N^^w^giftns ;  for  Qth^wise  they  would 
have.'  taken  along  with  them  their  books>  S(C.     Nearly  in  the< 
same  manner  are- these  drcuinstanc^s  stated  \n  tlie  book^.caUed. 
Landiinama''bo.c  {0fp»  Johnston^  iAnUGelto^Scand.  />.  14?.)  m  wJti^d^ 
we  read:;  "  Before:.  Iceland  was.  inhabit^  hy  the^Norwegiwjs, 
<<'  tbete.  Wero    i^eX^:  ij^ere  whpm    the .  :Norwegians-  call  PapaSf 
'^  ai^  wbo^profesoed  the  CllHdtian  rdigjon,,.gnd .ar^  thot^ht  Uf.-. 
«'  have  come  by'«ea  frcwn  the  West ;  for  ther»  w^re  ,left  by  tl*pm  '•• 
^  Irish  li6oks,.{nelis  and. cro<)ked  iftags,  aqdl  sevetid  otliet:  th^ajg^ 
<<!  were/ound:  iHiich  seemed  to  indicate:  that  th^.  .^ere  .W^sHnep.. 
*<  These  articles :^ere.. found  in  Papeya  tcfw^^  th^  ]^t  ati4i& 
"..Pitpyir    See  also  Voii  Twil,  {OiAjcet^dfLem  IF.) .  AAto 
the  crooked  £taS;  tb^/were  of  thiT^  kiitd^/i^duch  th^  ^disnt 
InsH.Iiad  a  particular  veheration  for, ^v{j^.thoa%Jiivhtfdi:ljad:lii^ 
longed  to  holy  bishops,  abhotk,  &c.  a:tid  which  jided  to^fie  aAsnied 
with  ^Id,  precious  stones,. &c«  Suchwaa!  Jtlle&tn^u^  staff. of.  St- 
Patrick,  thatof  St.  Mura^  and  many  others,  whkhwer^coBH*' 
dered.  as  most  valuable  relics,  so  that  itwos  uausd,  even  until  a. 
lateipertdd,  to  swiear  by  them.  ...... 

According  to  vthe;:abQveaccounjtk,  tlioie  inshmei^,' w9to  liad 
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lived  iQ'Iodi^idy  were  caBed  Papa  or  PapuSf  by  the  Norwi^ns, 
ThiB  vaS^i  seem  te  have  bee^  a  nama  inveiited  bjr  iiie  iM  Nor- 
tmgiam  for  Hy^f  bfscao^  they  weilje  iq  oonununion  with  the 
Pbpe.  [Butitismore  probi^le>  di#t  fit  w«9  that*  ivUchwas  used  by 
thanselyeiy  sigoiifylig  dergt^men*,  Ji^stanee^  o^our  m  our  hntoiy 
of  ii9(fi|ily  bishops  but^b^ta  being  ;cal)ed  Papa.  (See  Nai. 
!2H.tot  Gmp.  X.)  fo  a  note  to  Ara  fp*  13.)  those  Papas. are 
stated,  tp  hftve  been  ecCfesiiastics*  '.The  diatrictB  or  places  in  Ioe« 
land,  bearing  the  names  Pape^a  arid  Papyli^  aflbrd.  a. strong 
propf  of  this  supposition ;  for  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  they  were 
so  called  from  having  been  inhabited  by  the  Irbh  Papas  before 
(he  airival  of  the  Norw^ians*  It  isjtbtis,tfaat^  as  Bahyj  ( Nistwy 
of  the  Orknei/s,  p*  115.)'  following  -  PSnker(on»  thinks  with  great 
appearance  of  truth,  the  persons  called  Papae^  whom  the  Scan* 
dutavii^  foond  in  the  Orkney  Iskndfi  oB\4ieii!  arrival  in  ilhe  nlndi 
Q^itjiiiyi  were  the  Iridb  cfei^g^meh'settled.therey  :who,  as  tliey 
iq^ol^  a  difierent  language,  and  were  of  a»ta]^)eara&oe  and  man* 
nei^  diiierent  &om  those  of  the  other  inbabtiants  of  said  islands 
might  have  been  consid^ed  by  the  ScaiJidinaviana  as  a  distinct 
nation.  Besides  other  indications,  he  observes  that  ^nany  {faces' 
in  these  islands  were  called  Papay  or  Paplay^  which,  considering 
t{ieir  netired  and  pleasant  situation,  and  the  venerable  ruins  wl^ch 
sadne^f'them  omtaiii,  seem  to  have  been  residences  of  deigy- 
ioen.  Iiliere  are  two  whole  idands  known  by  that  name,  Papay 
anromay  and  Papay  Westmy,  -which  ore  remaikable  iiir  ruins, 
itfdheat'  strong  marks  of  having  been  clerical  or  monastic  pro- 
perty/ ' 

4[l5).  picuill,  ysAxo  has  been  mentioned  akeady,  says  in  his 
hoi^  (De  meksura  *  promndarum  ofMs  terrae)  t}aBt  thirty 
}mii|.prror.to  the  time,  (^writing  it,  he  had  got  an  account  of 
Thjte  (iedand)  from  soDae  devgymen,  who  had  returned  from  it 
aftcr-kavmg  spent  thererfrom  tJie  first  of  Februaiy  to  the  first  of 
Afillttt.  (See  Caber,  p.  868.)  DicuiU  fiourished  in  the  late  part  of 
thereii^tliandbegamingof>.die  mndicentmy.  (Ware,  Writers^ 
at  DieuSL) .  Usher  places  hhn  {p.  7S9.)  among  the  writers 
of  liie  seventh  ;>  but  as  he  was  linng  at  the  time  of  the  North- 
Ofttttic,  or  as  di^  are  oommcmly  called,  Danish  piracies,  on  ac- 
CDontof  iffaiefa,  he  says,  (see  Ware,  ArOiq,  cap.  2if.)sever{d  small 
idimk  n^mtt  our  uiand  of  Ireland  have  not  at  present  as  much  as 
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an  anchoret  in  them,  he  must  be  assigned  to  the  period,  after 
which  said  pinicies  b^an  off  the  Iri^  coasts,  and  whidi  was 
Eomewhat  later  than  790.  The  date  of  Dicuill*s  woric  is  now  well 
known ;  finr  Mr.  Walckenaer  has  published  it  together  'with  Re- 
cherches  GSographiqueg  et  Phisiques  on  it,  Paris,  1814.  Ac- 
cording to  his  copy,  DicuiU  dates  his  work  4h  825.  Aooordii^y 
the  thirtieth  previous  y^ar,  in  which  he  had  conversed  with  the 
clergymen  returned  from  lodand,  will-  bring  us  bade  to  about 
795.  Nor  is  there  any  the  least  hint  or  any  other  reason  to  make 
us  think,  that  they  were  the  first  missionaries,  who  had  gone  fixHn 
Ireland  to  that  countiy.  It  seems  that  the  cleig3rmen,  who  used 
to  be  sent  on  that  mission^  were  occasionally  relieved  by  others  {rom 
Ireland  after  a  certain  peiod  of  service. 

(34)  See  Nat.  32. 

(35)  As  to  the  Orkn^s  see  ib.  We  have  .observed  already, 
{Chap.  xr.  §.  14.)  that  Irish  missionaries  are  said  to  have  been  in 
those  islands  as  early  as  the  times  of  ColumbkiU.  Dicuil  states* 
that  in  the  Hethlandic,  that  is,  the  Shetland  isles,  there  were  liv- 
ing Irish  hermits  since  about  100  years  prior  to  the  time  of  his 
writing.  (See  Usher,  p.  729.) 

§•  V.  St.  Sedulius,  abbot,  and,  according  to  some, 
I)ishop  at  Atb-cliath,  now  called  Dublin,  is  said  to 
have  died  in  786.  j(36)  If  he  was  really  a  bishop, 
he  is  the  only  one  that  Dublin  can  lay  claim  to  before 
the  eleventh  century ;  (37)  and  it  is  clear,  that  it 
was  not  a  regular  episcopal  see  until  said  century. 
This,  however,  does  not  prevent  our  admitting,  that 
SeduHus  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  rank,  in  the  same 
manner  as  many  abbots,  distinguished  for  their  merit, 
used  to  be  in  Ireland  without  attaching  permanent 
sees  to  their  places  of  residence,  and  as  his  neighbour 
and  contemporary,  Ferfugill,  was  at  Clondalkin.  (38) 
Nothing  further  is  known  concerning  this  St.  Sedu- 
lius,  tlian  that  he  was  the  son  of  one  Luat,  and  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  12th  of  February.  A  very 
learned  and  holy  man,  Colga,  alias  Coelchu^  Colcu, 
(in  Latin  Cokus)  sumamed  the  WisCy  presided  in 
.these  times  over  the  great  school  of  Clonmacnois. 
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(39)      He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Hua-I)anechda, 
and  had,  it  seems,  studied  at  that  school.     Through 
his  great  application,  particularly   to  the   F^pistles  of 
St.  Paul,  whom  he  venerated  as  his  patron,  he  acquired 
such  a  degree  of  ecclesiastical   knowledge   that  he 
was  looked  upon  as  the  most  learned  man  in  Ireland, 
and  was  styled  the  Scribe  or  doctor  of  all  the  Scots. 
His  piety  was  equally  great,  and  accordingly  he  was 
raised  to  the  priesthood.     At  what  time  he  began  to 
teach  at  Clonmacnois,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he 
remained  there  iintil  his  death  in  7^2,  on,   it  seems, 
the  20th  February,  the  day  at  wliieh  his  name  is 
marked  in  the  calendars.     He  left  some  tracts,  one 
of  which,  of  a  devotional  kind,  has  been  preserved. 
,(40)     This  distinguished  man  was  undoubtedly  the 
lecturer  tod  blessed  master  Colcu,  with  whom  Alcuin 
carried  on  a  con^espondcnce,  and  who  had  an  ex- 
traordinary respect  for  him,  as-  ap^iears  from  one  of 
his  letters   to    Colcu,   which  is  still   extant.    (41) 
After  giving  him  some  news  relating  to  the  state 
of  the  continent,    he   styles  him  mosi  holy  father y 
and  calls  himself  his  son.    (42)      He  then   men- 
tions one   Joseph  as  an  humble  servant  of  Colcu, 
who,  as  well  as  all  his  other  friends  then  living  in 
France,  was  serving  God  in   a  state   of  prosperity. 
(43)     Next  he  tells  him  that  an  unfortunate  quarrel 
had  broke  out  between  king  Charles  and  the  Mercian 
king  Offa,  and  that  it  was  said  that  he  himself  was  to 
be  sent  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  negociating  a 
peace  between  them,  as  in  fact  he  was  in  79^^  "ot 
long  after  his  writing  this  letter.  (44)     He  requests 
Colcu's  prayers,  that  God  may  protect  him,  whether 
he  should  go  or  not,  and  laments  that  he  had  not 
received  any  letter  from  him  for  a  considerable  time. 
Alcuin  adds  an  account  of  some  presents,  which  he 
had  forwarded  to  him,  such  as  oil,  then  a  scarce  arti- 
cle, to  be  distributed  among  the  bishops  ;  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  partly  from  the  king   Charles,  and 
partly  from  himself,  for  the  brethren  (of  Clonmacnois); 
another  sum,  not  so  large,  from  them  also,  and  from 
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another  person,  for  the  Southern  brethren  of  Bald* 
huninega ;  (45)  and  some  small  sums  for  ceitaist 
anchorets  ;  requesting  that  all  those  persons  may  pray 
for  himself  and  for  king  Charles. 

(36)  The  date  of  the  4  Masters  {ap.  A  A.  SS.p.  S15«)  i»  7Sff, 
f  •  e.  786. 

(37)  The  4  Masters  ^  Sedulius  only  abbot;  but  the  Mari^* 
Tamhct.  and  Marian  Gorman  give  him  the  title  of  bishop*  Ware 
{Bishops  of  Dublin)  omits  himi  whereas,  according  to  the  okl 
documents  of  that  church,  Donaiy  who  lived  in  the  11th  oentuiy, 
was  its  first  bishop.  Yet  Harris  has  admitted  him,  qs  well  as 
others  for  whom  there  is  much  less  foundation*  Buike  ( Office  of 
St.  RumoldusJ  goes  still  iurtlier,  telling  us,  what  it  would  be  hard  to 
guess  where  he  found,  that  Pope  Stephen  IIL  on  St.  Rumoldus* 
resigning  into  his  hands  the  see  of  Dublin,  made  it  over  to  Se- 
dulius. This  is  a  patched  up  story,  not  worth  refotadpn ;  for  how 
can  it  be  proved,  that  St.  Rumold  ever  held  said  see?  (See  Chap. 
XIX.  §.  15. 

(38)  Seeii.  §.  16.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  Sedulius'  pro* 
motion  was  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  FerfugiU  in  785,  as  it 
was  requisite  that  there  should  be  a  bishop  somewhere  in  that 
neighbourhood  to  exercise  the  necessary  episcopal  functions.  Per- 
haps both  of  them  were  only  chorepiscopL  «^ 

(39)  Colgan  has  the  Acts  of  St.  Coigaat  20Feb.j7. 378.  segq. 

(40)  Colgan  had  a  copy  of  it  under  the  dtleof  Scuap  chrabhaighr 
Scopa  devotionis,  or  Stveeping  brush  of  devotion.  He  represents 
it  as  a  collection  of  most  fervent  prayers,  breathing  extraordinary 
piety.  Ware  (  Writers  J  has  overlooked  Colga,  but  Harris  has  not. 

(41)  This  letter  was  puUished  by  Usher  from  two  very  ancient 
AfSiS.of  the  Clottonian  libnuy,  in  the  Ep»  Hib.  SylL  No,  18.,  and 
thence  republished  by  Colgan  among  the  Acts  of  St.  Colga  or 
Cdcu.  It  is  headed,  **  Attini  magistri  ad  Colcum  lectorem  in 
Scotia ;  then  comes  the  address,  **.  Benedicto  Mngistro  ei  piopatri 
Cidcu,  Alcuine  humilis  LeoUa  vdutemJ"  Harris  (  WriUrSyp.  51  • )  fm 
into  a  monstrous  mistake  in  attributing  this,  letter  to  the  Irishman, 
called  Albin,  the  companion  of  Clemens,  ofwbom  wehave  trepted 
above.  He  might  have  learned  not  only  from  the  address  of  it» 
but  likewise  fiom  Usher  and  Colgan,  to  whom  he  strangely  reftfs 
the  veadery  that  it  was  written  by  Alcuin. 
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{42)  It  is  not  to  be  Cdnpiudedironi  these  and  other  similar  ex- 
pressiooft  in  the  letter^,  that  Alcuin  had  studied  under  Cplcu.  For 
it  does  not  appear,  that  he  had  ever  been  in  Ireland.  But,  as  the 
reputation  of  both  of  tfaeaok.waa  vtary  gceal«.  they  had  heard  of  each 
other,  asfl  eiftteved  into  a  canrespondeace.  A  person  might  call 
aio^^iet-Mptit€ry  4k  DoUoTj  and  faiiaself  his  sqh^  vyilhout  haying 
bec»  utid0ir  iii»  dUrootioii.  .  Mabiiion  oondudes  C^unoL  Ben.  ad  A- 
790)#oni  die  bi^faly.  re^ectfid  mapioa:,  in  which  Coicu  is  a^- 
4r«MMi  and  4poilan^gf  by  Alcuin,  .that  he  OMi^t  hav^  been  a  very 
^tingtMshadman.  ;HetlieD  cooj^ctui^iE^,  th^t^he  was  perliaps  a 
teaoher  in  Hy.  Had  he.  looked  into  Co^'s  A  A.  !SS.  a  work, 
whieh  he  seen^s  ta.h«ire.bfien  tittle .aio^^nted  -with,  he  would  have 
eaailj /otmd,  ^t  Cdcabdoogedjp  Clpn^iiacnois.  On  this  point 
Mablllon  iniitate^:9ome:i])der3en^Gtii>e  writers,  who,  when  at  a 
josB  n^thrsgord  ta the plac^ . whe(xoe  some  celebrated  Irishmen 
had  com^  usualfy  roottr  .tq.Hy,  as  if  that  wiere  the  greatest  oi*  a^i 
the  Irish  schopis;  Now, .  from  at  teast  the  times  of  Adamnan,  it 
was  jar  ftpm  beisg  so^  andj  altlioiigh  it  did  not  cease  to  flourish, 
seems  to  have  been  much  inferior  to  some  in  Ireland,  particu- 
larly thpse  of  Armagh,  Ck>nmacnoi%  Lismore,  fiangor,  and 
Clonard. 

{4f3)  This  Joseph,  who  is  mentioned  in  Alcuin  s  works,  (see 
Letter  67-)  had  been  a  scholar  of  Colcu,  as  appears  from  a  letter 
■written  to  him  by  Alcuin,  which  Uslier  found  in  (he  MSS.  whence 
he  took  that  to  Colcu«  (See  £^,Hii.  fiecem.  ad.  No.  18.)  In  it  Al* 
cuin  say^  to  him ;  **  Y(mr  ipaster  Colcu  is  weU.**  Alcuin  had  got 
ihis information^ fttim.Irehnd,  and  most  probably  through  a  lettjef 
'Irom  CdLcu  hinlaelf.  <  His  adding  ^our  to.  the.word  master^  phiinly 
shows 'that>he  meant  more  than  giving  ^h^  titles  o£  mast^,  in  g^Ae- 
fal)  to  CbleuV^andthi^t  Joseph  had  studied  un^er  liim.  Hence  it 
may  be  jUftfly  .;infbTedy>liiat  Jas^h  wds  an  Irishman.  Colgian 
'CRMmerBl&^fQAA,  SS.p*'S8l.'^  several  persons  of  said  name  dis; 
tiiigiUshed  at  that  periodjln  Ireland. .  It  wps  pii^bajiiy  tlirough  that 
Joseph,  or  some  ofthe^othd:  firiends  of  Coteu  spoken  of  by  Alcuin^ 
who  also  appear  to  ha^e  <been  persooally  acquainted  with  him,  and 
consequently  are  to  be  presumed  oatiT^s  of  Ireland,  that  an  epis- 
tolary intorcofttse  tdok  placo  between  those  two  great  ni^u. 

.  (44) -See  MabiU^n,  AnncU.  SfCmad.  4*  790»    Accordingly  tiie 
4etti$r'  twoB  written  about  two  years  prior  to  the  death  of  Colca» 
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which  occuiTed  in  792.  For  the  date,  791,  marked  by  Colgan 
from  the  4  Masters,  must,  following  the  usual  rule,  be  considered 
the  same  as  792. 

(45)  In  Colgan's  edition,  among  other  errata,  this  name  is 
spelled  BaUhuminegay  and,  in  a  note,  BaldhunnegOy  both  which 
have  been  copied  by^Hairis  {WrUerSf  p*  51.).  Colgan  ooiyec- 
tured  that  it  ought  to  read  BaUechuinnigy  so  as  to  mean  a  town  or 
place  of  St.  Cannech,  perhaps  Kilkenny  or  Aghaboe.  But,  be- 
sides the  great  difference  between  Baldhuinega  and  BaUechuinnigy 
or  rather  Bailecannichy  as  Colgan  in  framing  this  new  name  should 
have  spelled  it,  Alcuin*s  calling  the  brethren  of  that  place  southern 
ought  naturally  to  be  understood  as  refeirttig  to  a  part  of  Iidiand 
more  to  the  south  of  Clonmacnois  than  is  either  Aghaboe  or  £jl« 
kenny.  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Baldhuninega,  the  ttnon  or  place 
Dhuninegay  was  the  same  as  Lismore,  the  old  Irish  name  of  which 
was  Dunsginne,  (see  Not.  195.  to  Chap,  xiv.)  or  Dunsginna.  A 
copyist,  unacquainted  with  the  Irish  language,  might  have  easily 
made  a  mistake  in  writing  this  name.  Lismore  was  greatly  re- 
sorted to  by  English  students;  (see  Chap.  xiv.  §.  14.  Not.  197.) 
and  it  is  probable,  that  Alcuin*s  reason  for  sendmg  money  to  that 
establishment  was  to  show  his  gratitude  for  the  attention,  with 
which  his  countrymen  were  treated  there. 

§.  VL  St.  Moelruan,  abbot  and  bishop  at  Tallaght, 
or  Tallagh,  about  five  miles  from  Dublin,  who  died 
on  the  7th  of  July  A.  D.  788,  (46)  is  also  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  learned  men  of  those  times,  and 
was  one,  and  probably  the  first,  of  the  authors  of  the 
celebrated  raartyrology  called  Tamlactense^  or  of 
Tallaght.  (47)  Concerning  his  transactions  1  can 
find  nothing  further  except  that  he  governed  his  . 
monastery  according  to  the  primitive  rules  of  monas- 
tic discipline,  and  had  for  several  years  among  his 
monks  the'  great  hagiologist  Aengus. 

Suibhne  the  second,  abbot  of  Hy,  who  died  either 
in  768  or  772,  (48)  was  succeeded  by  Bressal,  son 
of  one  Segen,  whose  administration  lasted  until  797, 
the  year  of  his  death.  (49)  During  it  died  at  Hy, 
in  787>  Artgal,  son  of  Cathald,  who  had  been  king  of 
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Connaught.  Resigning  his  crown  in  ??9  he  became 
a  monk,  and  in  the  following  year  retired  to  Hy, 
where  he  piously  spent  tne  remainder  of  his 
life.  (50) 

In  these  times  there  seem  to  have  been  vsuioiM 
c<mtest8  for  the  see  of  Armagh. '  Foendelach,  who 
is  said  to  have  become  archbishop  in  76^9  (^0  ^^ 
stated  to  have  held  it  only  three  years,  although  we 
are  told  that  he  lived  until  795.  (6ii)  Next  after 
him  is  mentioned  Dubdalethe,  whose  incumbency 
lasted  fifteen  years,  (53)  and  accordingly,  reckoning 
from  77 1>  the  year  of  his  accession,  etided  in  786* 
Next  after  him  are  mentioned  Arectac,  who  ruled 
only  one  year,  (54)  and  Cudiniscus  who  held  the  see 
four  years  and  consequently  until  791.  (56)  He  waa 
succeeded  by  Conmach^-  to  whom  are  assigned  four- 
teen  years.  (56)  As  to  the  succession  in  other  Irish 
sees  there  is  a  deplorable  vacuum  un  the  history  of 
this  period,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  saving  tluit 
of  £mly.  Cuan,  who  was  bishop  there,  and  in  all 
probability  the  immediate  successor  of  Senchai,  died 
in  784  or  786 ;  (57)  and  next  after  him  we  find  in 
that  see  Sectabrat,  who  lived  until  819.  (58)  Instead 
of  a  succession^  of  bishops  in  some  of  our  distinguished 
sees  we  are  furnished  with  that  of  abbots  in  said 
places,  for  instance  at  Ferns  and  Kildare,  (59) 
although  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  the  line  of  bishops 
was  interrupted.  (60) 

(46)  4  Masters,  ap.  A  A.  SS*  p*  583.  I  have  added  a  year  to 
their  date  587.  They  call  him  bishop,  as  does  also  Cdgan^  (ii. 
p*  741*)  although  elsewhere  he  gives  him  only  tlie  tide  o£  abbot, 

(4]7)  The  title  of  this  work,  which  Colgan  represents  as  excel- 
lent, and  the  most  copious  he.  ever  met.  with  of  that  kind  written 
in  any  country,  is  Martyrologium  Aengusii  JUii  Hua^obhlenii  et 
MoelruanL  Aengus,  of  whom. hereafter,  lived  for  some  years  in 
the  monastery  of  Tallaght  under  Moehuan.  As  they  both  be- 
longed to  that  place,  Colgan  has,  with  good  reason,  called  it 
Tarnlacleme*  (See  AA,  SS.  p.  5.  and  581.)    It  might  have  been 
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ooiii|NMe4  jomUy  by  bolb  of  them^  or  what  seems  mtwe  probable* 
had  been  fimtuddertatoen  bj  Morinuoii  aad  contumedbj  Aengus; 
who>  fnom  his  name  beiiig  placed:  finl»  seeio^  to  have  written  the 
greater  part. of  it*  He  adds  that  a  Marti^rologiutn  Tdi^iadtense  is 
naMliQnedilqriafa  eMl  Scho&i8t.o«t $iiQ.FmHkgimm  ofMmm  Gor- 
vmn^  aaditftai  there  IS  ereif>appearaHixuflf  ]|arihaBdBg''.beMtilie 
sanqe,  0^  that-c^tilfec^;ii«ii|gii^.A€.  CoQoeEniog  it  more  wifl  be 
ssenr  l^wer  dowm* 

(i*B)  See  Ckap^xi^ $.14^  Noi. .162. 

(49)  See  Tr.  ThipjSOOk:  8inth.k  his  isetaiogue  ef  the  abbots 
of  %  iAffiend*  io  Idfis  lofSt.  Cb^)  in^rt^  beHvreca  Buibhae  and 
BMi»al»  a  St;  JVIiireAu^  asabbot,.  beoause.h&foiBid  him  called  foj 
liie  4  rMaaten  prior  c€  Hy.  He  ;6U|^  toihave  >  known  that  the 
prior»of  Hywierafidiffereat'fhim /the;afabab^  TTbeoffioe' of  prior; 
ifhich  is  kept 'up  to  this  very  day\inrlaigti)OU!tta<tdtie%  is  inferior  to 
that  of  dbbol.  It  is-  l&e  that  of  a  vice-pvesideiit.  .  Mursdachdied 
in  778.  r 

(50)  4  Masters  ap.  Tr*  Thiib.  •  I  have  addeda  year  to  their 


r51)  Scie  Cftc^^i  xuc  f^  14«  ttMi/t5^^^.^ 

(52)  llieFselterof  Cashd  (a^  IV.^!rA«^^.^92.)  aflow»  three 
years  for  the  incumbency  of  Foenddaeh«  But^  the  4  Masters  (f  ^. 
p.  294«)  who,'  iiAstead  of  hini,  make  Cudinisciss^the^  immediate 
^ceiessoi^of  fbidadtriishy^ass^  his  .death  to  Av  794^(795)  afler 
obeorving  that- he  had  a -contest 'coildernibg  the  see,  first  with 
Dabdaletfae  and  aflerwai'ds  with  Gormgal* 

(53)  Waire  {JB^haps^Xr  Armagh)  ^firaon  the  catak)gue  of  the 
Psalter  of  Casfael. 

(54)  See  said  catalogue  ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  292.  Ware  has  Affiat 
or  Arectac'-'But  in  the  now  mentioned  catalogue  there  is  no 
Affiat.  The'I}{5ter'anfmls  and  the  4  Masters  c^l  Ytam  hishtjip  of 
Armagh,  isuid  state  that'  he  died  cm  the  same  night  with  Arectac 
Hua-Fbelain  nVb<a  of  Armagh,  hi  795  (794.)  According  to*  this 
account,  Arebtac  Was  not  bishop,  unless  we  jshoiild  suppose  dtett, 
having  heldlhe  8ei^'^£[>r  some  time,  he  wa^  pushed  out  by  Affiat, 
and  reduci^  io  the'  situation  df  abbot.  As  to  his  dying  in  794^ 
it  does  not  a^ree^with  fStit  Pisalter,  which  sdlows  him  ctoly  one  year's 
iiicumbehcy,'  and  'totiteequently  terminating  iii  7S7,  exc^ept  we  are 
Ifb  admit  a  i^ifar'supposition/'W^r.  that  he  was  deprivectof  the  see 
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wmm  jfotn  befim  Ui  dealh.  It  i%  bowever,  ufldest  to  endMnrour 
Mik  iccoocSe.  Ib^ie  janiiig  aooountSy  and  I  shall  leaire  the  whole 
matter  «i  i|  it  girea  io  8^  Pkalter. 

.  {55)  ht  m  wofiAMe  ihet)  noHnthttandiDg  the  di^agveemeDt 
with  r^girillelbe  Older:  of  taiqciNMHi,  the  Ulster  eiUHils  end  the 
«  Matters  eM|»Ae4fMlh  of  CudmbeiM  791, 

tfie  ^peiy  ]reer  to  whwh.  the  ebore  cat«l<^e  leedi  us  fo  the  d 
hii  ineumbeDcy.  Harris  m  bisedditioni  to  Ware  (tt  Cudmiieiu) 
ham  a  strange  jpupble  of  ^ites.  AUboe^b^  ^qtb  with  Ware^  that 
tlieAiiiiilBofU]8lerpIaoehi8deadiin791»  heassjgiis  Usaecea- 
eion  to  794b»  and  hie  demise,  to  798.  Where  he  firand  these  dates, 
nolMNty,  I  believe^  woiddbeaUe  to  teD, 

(56)  CalabgoeiiomtbeFtalterofGasbel. 

(57)  yfm€fBMcp8  at  Emfy.    For  Sendiai  see  Chap.  xix. 

{SS)Ww^ik 
,  (59)  For  Ae  sanies  of  abbots  there  and  elsewhere  see  Archdalt. 
It  will  not  be' expected  that  I  should  transer3l>e  them.  It  some- 
times happens,,  as;  often  remarked,  that ,  the  same  persons  are 
sdmetimes  called  a&h^  aiad  sometimes.  iUhapsi  but  it  is  not  to 
be  thettoe  presuaaed  that  i^i»(y  one»  who  is.called  abbot,  e^.  c.  of 
Ferns,  wese  also  bishopa  there.  We  have  seen  (i^o^,  ISdto  Chap, 
xtn.)  an  oBBai  of  Kildare«dearly  disringuifihcd  fimm  Mo  bishops  fX 
aaid  place,  who  died  in  tbe  same  year  wtdi  him.  Our  annalist 
wsoe  usiMy  attentive  to  gif  e  the  title  bishop  to  sudt  abbots,  as 
we0e  really  both  aUmiB  andlushepB.  r 

(60)  Isuq^ect,  hoverer9.thatjn1eh.at1  inteEn^>tioami^t  haVe 
oocmrred  in  less  dktSt^joidied  sees  or  pbees,  .owing  to  the  singubur 
pmctice  in  finehmd  ofraidng'pen|on6.todie«e^sc6pacy  here  and 
lihere  without  oiifBfix6Ag  saoh  JpntHMka^  toxoid  established. sees, 
or i^aees ^jrhere thfl^ had beeb bidiDps  inAftnerdafys..  The^i- 
pomtnient'of  «k bi8h<ip  In  a  ijew  spbtttight  bave  pre«ent€fd> there- 
gdar  contii^uatiM  of)tthet«  .in  «  >6ooili^(Hk>|i8  ph^  had 

Mshops  befere.  For  iManee,  there^ew  edme  bishops  at  Cork 
in  flie.sera\1l»  and  ^tti^ntimes.  If6r  after  Selb$c>  whd  died 
in  77s,  we  do  not  meet  witiianothei:  there  uatil  about  the  middle 
ofHhe  tenth.  ^  The  suceeMion  1n%Ii^  Have  been  iilterr^pted  l^con- 
sequence  of  the  episcopal  d%nity  bdng  o^nfened  en  steie  Abbots 
^nthe 
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§  VII.  The  year  795  is  stated  by  some  writers  to 
have  been  that,  in  which  the  Scandinavian  free- 
hooters,  vulgarly  called  Danes,  first  infested  the 
coasts  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  the  small  island 
of  Rechrann  or  Raghlin,  which  they  laid  waste.  (6l) 
To  that  year  I  first  assigned  the  death  of  an  abbot 
of  Rechrann,  St.  Feradach,  son  of  Segen,  (62) 
which  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  those  marauders.  Inis-patrick,  now  Holm- 
patrick,  was  plundered  and  devastated  by  them  in 
798.  (63)  In  one  of  those  early  piratical  expedi- 
tions, and  probably  the  first  of  them,  a  sister  of  St. 
Findan  was  carried  off  by  ar  party  <rf*  lliose  North- 
men, who  had  landed  soipewhere  on  the  coast  of 
Leinster.  For  Findan  was  a  native  of  that  pro- 
vince, (64)  and  it  was  there  that  his  father,  who  was 
a  military  man  in  the  service  of  a  Leinster  prince, 
resided.  (65)  On  being  sent  by  his  father  to  the 
Danes  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  his  sister,  he 
was  near  being  detained  as  a  prisoner ;  but,  as  some 
of  the  party  remonstrated  on  the  unfairness  of  thus 
treating  a  person  who  had  come  oh  such  an  errand, 
he  was  allowed  to  return  home.  Some  time  after, 
through  the  treachery  of  certain  enemies  of  his,  he 
was  inveigled  to  go  on  an  excursion  near  the  sea, 
whence,  it  appears,  his  habitation  was  not  far  distant, 
and  there  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  of  those  Nor- 
man pirates,  and,  after  various  vicissitudes,  was  taken 
to  the  Orkneys.  Having  stopped  near  one  of  its 
uninhabited  islands,  several  of  the  pirates  landed 
there  and  allowed  fjndan  to  accompany  them, 
Here  he  seized  an  opportunity  of  slipping  away  from 
his  Neman  companions,  and .  conceded  himself  un- 
der a  rock,  until  the  vessel  sailed  irom  that  place* 
Thinking  that  there  was  an  inhabited  country  not 
far  distant,  and  having  exaoiined  every  outlet  for 
three  days,  living  on  herbs  and  water,  he  deter- 
mined on  .entrusting  himself  to  Providence,  and 
promised  that,   if  God   should   preserve   him,^  he 
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would  renounce  all  worldly  pursuits,  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  holy  pilgrimage.  He  then 
committed  himself  to  the  waves,  and  swam  until  he 
reached  land,  on  reconnoitring  which  he  saw  houses 
aad  fires  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore. 
This  country  was  probably  some  part  of  Caithness 
in  North  Britain.  (66)  After  two  days  he  met 
some  persons,  who  conducted  him  to  the  bishop 
of  a  neighbouring  town,  by  whom  he  was  very 
kindly  received.  This  bishop  had  [studied  in  Ire- 
land, understood  the  Irish  language,  and  kept  Fin- 
dan  with  him  for  two  years.  Findan,  however, 
msbing  to  proceed  on  his  intended  pilgrimage,  left 
tiiat  place  with  the  bishop's  permission,  and  taking 
with  him  son>e  companions  passed  over  to  France, 
visited  St.  Martin's  of  Tours,  and,  travelling  on 
foot,  at  length  arrived  at  Rome.  Having  remained 
there  for  some  time,  he  went  to  Switzerland,  and 
stopping  there  spent  four  years  in  a  clerical  state 
with  a  nobleman,  (6?)  on  the  expiration  of  which 
his  superior  in  the  monastery  of  Rhinaugia  or  Rhin- 
gaw,  (68)  got  him  made  a  monk  in  the  51st  year  of 
his  age.  The  time  assigned  for  Findan's  monastic 
profession  is  A.  D.  800,  a  date,  which  .does  not 
agree  with  that  marked  by  some  authors  for  the  first 
Danish  attacks  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  but  which, 
however,  we  have  not  sufficient  authority  to  set^ 
aside.  (69)  After  five  years  of  monastic  observance 
in  the  community,  he  became  a  recluse  in  a  cell 
adjoining  the  church  and  monastery,  where  he  re- 
mained for  22  years,  practising  the  most  extraordi- 
nary austerities,  particularly  as  to  fasting.  These  were, 
in  all  probability,  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  ac- 
cordingly his  death  ought  to  be  assigned  to  A.  D. 
8^7  (70)  Some  remarkable  circumstances  are  re- 
lated as  having  occurred  to  this  saint  on  the  fes- 
tivals of  St.  Patrick,  (71)  St.  Brigid,  St.  Columba 
(Coluinbkill),  and  St.  Aidan  (of  Lindisfarne)  ^  and 
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certain  Iridi  sentenoest  vtbich  bs  hmtA  kr*  tinoM 
oi|  ^eaei:  occtaQQSy  are  r^eated||li.  Ui  Life«  The 
ttncijty  of  Find#u  was  o^poted  to  be  ja:  very 
greati  that  the  titonbi.  ^  Khiojgftw,  althotagh  •  the 
tnofiasitef]^  was  nat  £9Uiided  by  hioi,  adopted  ohn  a» 
their  ^patron  (73)  ;  and  hi&  memory  ia  revered  there 
on  the;15tkof  Noveniben  (7»)'    .. 


{61)  Waie,  (Antiq.  cap.  24;)  refefring  to  the  Amiida  of  Ubter. 

tiriier  htm  (Ind.  Qhrof^)  these  Daniah  deprettodof^  at  A*  795» 

but  does-say  that  they  w^re  the  fi$t.    ^he  4  Dkfjit^.  (^rp.  Tr. 

TA.  p.  510.)  9tmffk  a:  devaistatkm  of  B;P<Aiann  to  Ar790(79^l.) 

Thii  date  woi:^  m  the  du|^9utio^  l}uKt  Ijhe,  H^et  atMck^iolUer 

pam  of  the  bish  coasts  in- the  stole.  jrW»  4i9^  ^f4|hjtb0 

of  St«  ^ndaoji  (^i^ch  a  ttbtle  Iftirer  flmrUt 

Ulster  a^ioaku    O'Fli^erty  ^ows  ^ai^>.^9Qe  .<^^  Jp^rt9^ 

cap.  93.  at  iU«jg  Donnchad,)    IM^er^wf^ont^iLqi  ii^  aJpQg  tpttho 

deyiwtafion  of  Rechwm  m  79&'tl»|  of  the:gie9i|3st  fi^  oC  Iho* 

li^d;  a 9tateaic»it^  ^hicli  he  took  frim  aTi^e  p^^Mlgeof  Gmpodoo 

oTLahcarVao.  (See  Pr.  p*  958.)    It  is  deikr  ftm  what  Ware  has* 

coUected  on  ti|$s  part  of  our  bbtpvy;  that  the  Danes  did  not  pene-  * 

tta^  into  the  iQteriar  of Ir^aodruiitil  seimral  year9  lat^* 

■  (62)  Four  Masttoiaiid  Tr.  Th.  jh  510, 

f.  (63)  The.tBster  ani)ab(«p.: Johnston,. ^^e^,  &c)  hare;  A.  797 

(799) /Titt^ii^'ej^  ti^i{  ^  1^  G^^« 

/($%)  In  tm'Lii^  Ke!is  ^aOed  a  SM^  and  a  citiien  of  the  pio- 

vtnce  of  hfmvtejt^  y:  Fivddn\^saere  Seattngfh&if  prot^fKoiaa La/' 

Jffmaimi€<frum  BoripioreSi  Tom,  JL p.>il^,ffBqqi.qty  zoBNi&lg  ta' 
ais9|her '  eiiJitiQni  Jovui*  p»  20&:  teqq^.  Altlioi||^in|pBiiM^titr 
cQOtaiw.l^  9917  good  sdcot^t^  of  this  sajntV  trakisactibftifl^  anft  if 
*  f|[citl$i9  in  :)ii  it^afl(r>  sensSilei  and  latioaiBS^iBfioDar*!  Tbeaafkor 
IWad  tetioim  after  JPlndan^  Jsr  jbe  miniims  aj^ttm  stV  aSs^  ift 
th^ jiytoasteiy  jof  F^ie  {in  l^cwirkk^VMuutem)^  to  wbemdia 
sw(t  M  ralMbed  a  irimm  that  he  had*  (SeeiUj^.^.)  fThii  pefw 
sop  inmt  hare  seeaJPindan  in  Swtodand,  but  aflerwawh  le- 
tnciifld  to  ^eblid.  Aiid it  ^ipearl  that  .tin  author  tras  /abo  an 
Utoian,  althoagh>  at  the  time  of  hisaStipg,  a  monk  In  SwitieN 
land.    Besides  his  seeming  to  hint,  that  he  had  been  in  the  mo* 
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ntttery  of  Fwe,  he  quMI  seioeriyilrish  famglMt .  But  I.  find  no 

(66)  GolgMy  vi^hO'  was  moch inoiined  to, make  /our.itinUJHiw 
<»f  kk^  c$Sb„{AA''  S&  p:  SBS.)  Fbdan^tir  Wiheapelb  tfae^ 
iitumw  JPtfitorA  w^  i^  '  W«^  (£&.);  sqm  that  he  iw.  (he 

sopt'of  a  Leiastei:  (xinba:  This  ii  aiitiange.  astertbh .fiir  an  au- 
thQr»  jrborlefen  tha  reiditttD:tiie  IifiBi|^bli«bed.b]^GoidastwI^ 
we  find  quite  the  veveBBe^finitiotonly  is  FindanaJled  t^.cHiaeh  of 
LeiDstfl'f  but  hb  fiuJier:  is  neprasJBDted.  as  a  mifitai^rnan,  mihsf^ 
under  a.  prince  of  that  praiinoe».  irtio  was  at  yadfl&tee  with  imof 
therl^einMerjMiiioe*  Whidh:'of  themmras  hiSmaster^  /or  whether 
he  belonged  to  Narth  m  SoutkLmBter/ we  ai»  aotlibftmed.: 

(66)  There  are  some  small  islaiaU  in:  the  sontheiatf  Orkney  or 
in  the:  frith  of  Pentifttid^  whichivuqr  aiao  be  oomppaed;  under  th€ 
geneiy  name  of  Orcfdei  •(Cricneji),  fiiohr.  one  of  wfaida  a  good 
swiitaner  might  miJce.  his  my  to  tha.  mainland  of  Sqodaad^  Ov 
the  Jand,  whidi  FindBn^'aitived  at,  mi^t  fanre.been  one  of  the 
Ungae  islands.  .  Yet  imajotfaercirGanistances-k- seems  inoreg^ 
hfliii^  4hat  the  ttaet'dhidBd  t»  was  ia  CahimesB. 

(6T>  JnJhelM^it  Is  said,. that  he  remained  four  years  with  a 
lioUeiiianvfa  \dliHMlKJ:  Doc^iiiia  mean  thai  Findan.a6ted  its 
cimfdaai Ito a  noMeihnn?.  If .aa^  he  was  already  a  priesli.  .  But  I 
dUsk  tfait'the^pasdi^ought  to  bieuiideisbx^ 
rkSB^lifel  |ireplBhitosy;tO'ho^^^erSy  or  to  the  monastic  psofession, 
whife' isaidiDi^  witkiha^  noUekui^ 

'  {iSsy  Rhidgawy  «iSi«:RhefaiaOvisan  abbey  near  the  town  of  said 
naBne;iti>ikeidistril«  of' Hiori^w i» 9witiei^&^  Yitae  (Wrieii, 
sii\9tk.iaentttg^  .wan  wron(f  in'mhddng.Findan  the'  founder  of  it. 
Ifewadie%ii^e«f  Jaaiistnlontek  The  founder  wsss,  aecbrding 
to  j€Mdas^  £hft  Count  WoMAard  bf '  Kybarg,  who  was>  in  atl  q>f- 
pewwatioey  that  noUesMi^  Mdter  whom  FIndan  V^t  (biff  yearS> 
emdf  lartiapb,  l&a«anie  as  tistt  penbil  ealMks  seidor  or  superior. 
likfaMU^^  {AmiM  3pc.ad  A.9^yaAKMag^%ii»oWi^  was 
tMifiddnder,  Maa^  tfaatltS  first alilbots  were  Wichramn,  Wdwin, 
and  Antwart,  under  one  or  other  oi  whom,  he  says,  was  placed 
Findan. 

(601)  TKs  dffloukyliasbeenniftleed  by  J.P.  Murray,  DeBri" 
t0tu  Mfu^  Hiiffm.  ;^.-iVW«  Comm.  R.  8,  Gaming.  Tom.'S.  and 
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De  Cdoniis  Scandicis,  ibi  Tom.  3.    The  number  of  years,  that 
mtervened  between  findan*8  being  earned  off  by  the  Danes  and 
his  becoming  a  monk  in  800,  leads  us  to  an  earlier  date  than  795. 
Not  to    reckon  the  time  that  passed  from  his  seizure  to  his 
escape  from  the  Orkneys,  he  spent  two  years  with  the  good 
bishop  before  he  set  out  for  France.    For  his  journey  through  that 
country  aiid  Italy  to  Rome,  his  delay  in  said  city,  and  his  journey 
thence  to  Switzerland,  another  year,  at  the  least,  must  be  allowed. 
Add  the  four  years,  which  he  passed  wi^  the  worthy  nobleman 
previous  to  his  monastic  profession,  and  it  will  be  found,  that, 
supposing  the  date  800  to  be  correct,  Findan  was  c^tured  before 
795,  and  that  the  Danes  began  to  infest  the  Irish  coasts  earlier 
than  is  stated  in  the  anna]s  of  Ulster.    Now  there  are  veiy  good 
reasons  for  believing,  that  said  date  is  correct.    The  writer  of  the 
Life  was  almoist  contemporary  with  Findan;  (see   Not  64s)  he. 
lived  in  the  monastery  of  Rhingaw,  and  had  access  to  its  docu» 
ments,  among  which  there  was  undoubtedly  a  precise  account  of 
the  holy  man's  transactions,  time  of  [nofession,  Sec.  and  accord* 
ingly  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  very  credible  witness  on  these . 
points.     The  only  evasion,  that  may  be  guessed  at  against  the 
truth  of  the  date  800,  is,  that  a  transcriber  might  have  mistaken 
it  for  some  other.    But  of  this  some  proof  should  be  adduced ;  and. 
I  do  not  find  that  any  one  has  undertaken  to  do  so.     Said  date  is 
followed  by  Mabillon  (  Annal.  ad  800.) ;   and  it  is  somewhat  odd 
that  Ware,  who  had  Fintan's  Life  be£>re  his  eyes,  did  not  hesitate 
to  lay  down  the  year  795  as  that  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Danish  a^;ressions  on  our  coasts ;  and  that-Usher,  who  also  had 
s^  Life,  has  affixed  (^Ind,  Chron.)  Findan's  captivity  to  that  year. 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  Ireland  was  annoyed  by  the  Scandi- 
navians some  years  earlier,  alhough  the  annals  of  Innisfidlen  as- 
sign tJieir  iirst  a[^earance  on  our  coasts  to  said  year  795 ;  and  we 
have  seen  {Not.  61.)  that  the  4  Masta^  bring  them  ta  Rechrann 
in  791.    If  that,  or  even  792  was  the  year  in  whidii  FindaA  was 
taken,  no  difficulty  will  rafmun  as  to  what  we  .read  of  his  fbrther 
proceedings,  and  his  having  become  a  ntonk  as  early  as  A.  D. 
800. 

(70)  See  Mabillon,  Annal.  at  A.  827. 

(71)  What  will  Dr.  Ledwich  say,  on  hearing  that  the  festival  of 
St.  Patrick  .was  kept  at  Rhingaw  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
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centuiy.    Will  he  still  maintain,  that  he  had  not  been  heard  of 
until  the  middk  of  it? 

(72)  The  author  of  the  Life  calls  him  our  patron* 

(73)  Aji.   SS.  p.  355. 

%.   vin.    Donnchad,    king   of  all  Ireland,   hav- 
ing reigned   27   years,  (74;  and  left  an  example 
of  great  piety  and  repentance,  (75)  died  in  797,  (76) 
and  was  succeeded   by   Aidus,  alias  Aedan,  alias 
Hugh,  sumained  Ordnidhe^  a  son  of  the  king  Niell 
Frassach.     This  Aidus  was  the  fifth  monarch  of  that 
name.    (77)     During  his  reign,    which  lasted  S2 
years,  the  ravages  by  the  Scandinavians  became  more 
frequent  and  dreadful.     In  798  they  attacked  the 
coasts  of  Ulster,    (78)   and  in  802  set  fire  to  the 
monastery  of  Hy,  (79)  on  which  occasion  many  of 
the  monks  were  consumed  in  tlie  flames.     Tliey 
again  entered  Hy  in  806 ;  and  such  was  the  extent 
of  their  fury  that  the  number  of  its  members  was  re* 
duced  to  64.  (80)     In  807  they  effected  a  landing 
in  Ireland,  and  penetrating  as  far  as  Roscommon 
destroyed  it,  and  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country. 
(81)     But  in   812  they  were  defeated  with  ^reat 
slaughter  by  the  Irish,  and  forced  to  fly  and  return 
to  their  own  country.  (82)     About  815,  or,  as  some 
say,  8J8j  the  famous  Norwegian  Tui^esius,  of  whom 
more  will  be  seen  hereafter,  made  his  first  invasion  of 
Ireland.  (83)     The  king  Aidus  Ordnidhe,  having 
become  a  great  penitent,  (84)  lived  until  819,  (85) 
and  bad  for  successor  Conquovar,  a  son  of  king 
Donnchad,  who  is  said  to  nave  reigned  fourteen 
years.  (86)    The  next  king  was  Niell  Calne,  son  of 
Aidus  Ordnidhe,  who  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years 
was  drowned  in  the  river  Calluin,  (87)  when  55  years 
ofage,  in846.  (88)    ^He  was  succeeded  by  Mel- 
seacblain,  whose  name  has  been  latinized  into  Mala^ 
chias,  a  nephew  of  king  Conquovar  by  his  brother 
Malroiiius.     His  reign  Tasted  sixteen  years  and  some 
months ;  and  his  death  is  assigned  to  A.  D.  863. 
YOU  m»  R 
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(89)  After  him  reigned  Aldus,  or  Aedan^  VL 
sumamed  FirmUath^  and  son  of  king  Niell  CAtit. 
He  held  the  throne  for  sixteen  years^  nntil  his  death 
in  the  monastery  of  Druin-iniscluinn  (Drumi^allon) 
A.  879.  (90)  His  successor  was  Flan  Sinna,  son  of 
the  king  Melseachlain,  who  reigned  for  about  S^ 
years,  and  accordingly  until  916.  (91) 

(74)  See  Chap.  itix.  §.  9. 

(75)  Four  Mdsters,  and  Tn  Th.  p.  448: 

(76)  Ware  {Antiq.  cap.  4.)  and  0*Flaherty  (OgygtOy  Part  iin 
cap.  93.)  Ware  says  that»  according  to  some  accounts,  he  was 
killed  in  battle  fighting  against  Aidus  or  Aedan,  his  succesaory  a 
drcumstance  not  mentioned  either  by  the  4  Masters  or  O'Flaherty. 
Ware  adds  as  certain,  that  two  sons  of  Donnchad  were  after 
wards  killed  contending  for  the  monarchy  against  the  said  Ajdus. 

(77)  Colgan  (Tr.  Th.  p.  448.)  caUs  him  Aidus  the  sixth,  in- 
coxis<Bquence  of  his  having  added  a  unit  to  the.  number  of  eveiy 
king  of  that  name,  beginning  with  Aidus,  son  of  Anmireu8»  in  the 
sixth  century,  whom  he  calls  Aidus  the  secondy.  while  by  othais 
he  is  called  the  Jirst. 

(78)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  24.  He  says  that  in  798  th^  infested, 
Ulster ;  but  this  must  be  understood  as  relative  to  the  ooast,  and 
to  partial  landings ;  for  firom  what  follows  it  appears,  that  there 
was  no  general  landing,  and  that  they  did  not  advance  fiu:  into 
Ireland  until  807. 

(79)  Annals  of  Ulster,  ap.  Johnston  at  A.  801  (802),  and  4 
Masters  (in  Tr.  Th.p.  500.)  who  mention  an  earlier  conflagration 
of  Hy  in  797  (798). 

(80)  Annals  of  Ulster,  ib.  ad  A,  805  (806).  -  Smith  (App.  to 
Life  of- St.  C)  says,  that  in  this  havock  68  monks  weie  killed 
by  those  foreigners  (G&ls). 

(81)  Ware  Antiq.  cap.  24.  and  Annals  of  Ulster,  tL 

(82)  Eginhard,  who  is  quoted  by  Usher  (p.  731.)»  has  at  A. 
812;  ''  Classis  Nordmannorum  Hiberniam  Scotorum  inaulaitn 
aggressa,  commissoque  cum  Scotis  praelio,  p|Ute  nbn  modica 
Nordmannorum  interfecta,  turpiter  fugiendo  domum  ieverea*est.*'. 
The  sam^  date  and  account  are  given  by  the  chnmiden  Rto^ 
gino  and  Heimannus  Contraotus.    See  Ware, .  ib,  wbo  adds,  ^tm$9i 
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accofdiBg  to  the  Irish  histories,  tlie  DttneB  were  aboat  tiieie  tieMi 
defeated  in  two  engagements.  One  of  ^em  was,  m  all  appear- 
ance, fought  in  811,  at  which' the  Ulster  Anni^,  ddKiig  1^810, 
mark,  a  slaughter  of  tlie  GMs  in  Ulster.  ^ 

(83)  Wate  ib.  O'Haherty  {Ogygia,  Part.  in.  cap.  9S.)  toys, 
that  Tuigesius  arrtveil  in  815,  and  that  then^oith  ^e  so  called 
t>anes  began  to  be  settled  in  Ireland.  Usher  {Ind,  Chron^  as- 
signs hia  arrival  to  818 ;  for  thus  his  words  must  be  understood, 
whereas  elsewhere  (p.  860)  reckon!^  the  SO  years  of  the  tyranny 
<rf'  Turgesios  he  makes  A,  846  tlie  laertof  tlieai.  But  the  date  815, 
or  about  it,  suppose  the  be^nning  of  816,  is  probably  ^aore  cor- 
rect ;  and  Usher  seems  to  have  had  no  other  reason  for  marking 
di^,  than  his  having  read  in  Girakbs  CainbrensiS  that  Turgesios 
devastated  Ireland  ibr  dbout  30  years,  which  Usher  expliuned  as 
exactly  90  year%  Then  fli'tdrng  that,  ki  all  probability^  the  hMt 
year  of  that  persecution  wads  848,  he  reckoned  back  merely  ia 
818.  Yet  the  about  SO  years  of  Giitddctft  may  be  weB  supposed 
to  have  been  really  S2  or  SS ;  and  Wave  and  O'Fhherty  had,  we 
ttu^  be  sure,  some  good  reasons  for  the  date  815.  For,  although 
Ware  mentions  818  as  given,  by  some  (meacntng,  I  dihik.  Usher), 
jret  he  first  lays  down  815,  or  about  it. 

(8*)  See  TV.  Th.  p.  448. 

(85)  Ware  Antiq.  cap,  4.  and  Oflaherty,  he.  cit.  Ware  adAi, 
ifiat,  according  to  sotne,  he  lived  until  820. 

(86)  O'Flaherty,  ib.  Ware  allows  Wm  only  12  years,  and 
places  his  death  in  8S2,  wh^e  O'Plaherty  assigns  it  to  8SS. 

(87)  This  river,  which  flows  near  Armagh,  is  now  called  CaOen. 
The  4  Masters  {ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  448.)  say  that,  from  having  been 
drowned  in  it  Niell  Aras  somamed  Cuhe. 

(88)  O'Flaherty,  ib.  Ware  agrees  widi  him  as  to  this  king's 
death  m  846. 

(89)  Ware  fAht.  cap.  4.)  has  A.  862.  He  observes,  that  Md^ 
ffe&chlain  was  buried  at  Clonmacnois. 

(90)  Ware,  having  placed  the  accession  of  Aidus  VI.  in  862, 
says  that  he  reigned  almost  17  years,  and  thus  comes  to  thesamo 
foint  vidth  O'Flaherty  in  assigning  his  death  to  A.  879.  He  was 
ikiistakeh  as  to  the  situation  of  Druim^ihisclmnn,  where  the  4 
ttrasters  {ap,  Tr.  Th.  p.  448.)  tell  us  that  this  king  died  It  waa 
jiot  in  Tircooind,  9b  he  says,  but  in  Conall-murtheimhne^  and  in  tlia 

R  2 
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now  county  of  Louth,  about  three  miles  froiaDrpgheda.  (See  TV. 
Th.p.  174.  and  Archdall  at  DrumshaUon. )  Owing  to  the  name 
Catudl  a{^>earing  in  the  denomination  of  those  two  territories^ 
they  have  sometimes  been  confounded  together. 

(91)  O'Flaherty  (f6.)  gives  this  king  37  years;  Ware  (Ant,  cap* 
4.)  has  36  years^  six  months,  and  five  days,  adding  that  he  died  at 
Talten  (famous  for  its  sports)  aged  68.  Yet  he  affixes  his  death,  as 
well  as  O'Flaherty,  to  A,  D.  916. 

§•  IX.  During  the  reign  of  Aidus  Ordnidhe,  and 
in  the  year  800,  the  Irish  clergy  obtained  it  privilege 
of  the  greatest  importance.  The  practice »  so  fatal 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  of  compelling  bishops  and 
abbots  to  attend  kings  in  their  military  expeditions 
had  orept  into  Ireland.  Aidus  having,  on  occasion 
4^  a  quarrel  with  the  people  of  Leinster,  laid  waste 
that  ^proi^nce,  was  det^mined  to  proceed  still 
further  against  them,  and  for  that  purpose  raised  in 
that  fear  a  great  army  from  all  the  other  paits  of 
Ireland,  and  of  all  descriptiona,  not  excepting  ^ven 
the  clergy.  Among  others  he  was  accompanied  by 
Conmach,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Fothadius  a 
most  learned  and  holy  lecturer  and  writer  of  said 
city,  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Canons,  on 
which  account  he  was  called  Fothadius  de  Canonibm. 
The  a.rmy  being  arrived  at  the  frontiers  of  Leinster 
and  Meath,  the  clergy  be^an  to  complain  of  their 
being  forced  to  perform  military  duty,  and  applied 
to  the  king  for  an  exemption  from  it.  He  answered, 
that  he  would  agree  to  whatever  should  be  decided 
on  this  point  by  Fothadius,  who  accordingly  drew  up 
a  statement,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  clergy, 
ought  not  to  be  charged  with  a  service  so  unbecoming 
their  profession,  and  which  produced  the  wished  for 
effect.  (92) 

Fothadius  is  said  to  have  presented  a  copy  of  this 
tract  to  the  hsj^ologist  Aengus,  from  whom  he  had 
i:eceived  on  this  occasion  a  copy  of  one  of  his  works, 
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viz.  the  Fesittogium^  which  he  had  just  completed. 
This  celebrated  man,  who»  as  we  have  seen,  had 
,  spent  some  years  with  St.  Moelruan  of  Tallaght,  (93) 
was  of  an  illustrious  family  descended  fi*oui  the 
ancient  princes  of  Dalaradia  in  Ulster.  His  father 
was  Aengavan,  the  son  of  Hoblen  ;  and  accordingly 
Aengus  has  been  usually  distinguished  from  others 
of  that  name  by  the  addition  of  the  suniame  son  of 
Hua- Hoblen.  He  embraced  the  monastic  state  in 
the  monasterj'  of  Clonenagh  (Queen's  county)  under 
the  holy  abbot  Moelatgen,  (94)  and  made  great  pro- 
gress in  piety  and  learning.  He  was  wont  to  spend 
a  great  part  of  his  time  in  a  lonesome  spot  not  far 
distant  from  Clonenagh,  and  which  from  him  has^ 
been  called  Disert  AenguSy  where  he  occupied  him- 
self in  reading  the  psalms  and  in  constant  prayer^ 
His  reputation  for  sanctity  becoming  very  gi^at,  he 
wished  to  withdraw  from  tne  scene  of  it  and  to  hide 
himself  in  some  place*,  where  he  was  not  known i. 
Having  heard  of  the  strict  and  exemplary  manner, 
in  which  St.  Moelruan  governed  his  monastery,  he 
determined  on  placing  himself  under  his  direction, 
find  set  ont  fior  Tallaght. 

(92)  See  the  4  Masters,  at  A.  799  (800)  ap,  AA.  SS.  p.  5S3V 
and  Han-is,  'Wriierz  at  Fathadius, 

(93)  Above  §,  6.  Colgan  has  the  Acts  of  St.  Aengus  at  xi. 
March. 

(94)  According  to  the  4  Masters,  (ap.  A  A.  SS.  p.  582.)  Moel* 
atgen  died  in  767  (768)  and  his  memory  was  revered  on  tlie  2l8t 
of  October. 

§.  X.  When  arrived  there  he  concealed  his  name 
and  whatever  clerical  rank  he  had  been  raised  to, 
and  requested  to  be  received  as  a  novice.  (9^)  It  is 
said  that  he  was  employed  for  seven  years  in  the  most 
laborious  avocations,  such  as  reaping,  threshing,  &c. 
His  humility  and  the  austerity  of  his  life  were  so 
remarkable,  that  he  was  called  Cele-De  or  Ceile-De^ 
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that  is,  a  servant  or  qompacion  of  God.  (96)  At 
length  his  rank  and  acquirenients  were  discovered 
byMoelruanin  consequence  of  his  having  assisted 
one  of  the  school  boys  of  the  monastery  in  preparing; 
his  task,  at  which  he  had  been  either  dull  or  negli* 
gent,  and  who  was  afraid  of  being  punished  by 
Moelruan.  The  boy  hid  himself  in  the  bam,  where 
Aengus  was  working,  who,  taking  compassion  on 
him,  helped  him  so  well  that  he  was  enabled  to  go 
through  hi^  task  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his 
master,  (97)  who,  surprized  at  this  change,  pressed 
the  boy  to  tell  him  how  it  had  come  to  pass,  and, 
although  Aengus  had  cautioned  him  to  be  silent^ 
compelled  him  to  relate  the  whole  circumstance. 
Moelruan,  who  had  hitherto  considered  Aengus  as 
an  illiterate  rustic,  flew  to  the  barn  and  embracing 
him  complained  of  his  having  so  long  concealed  his 
character,  and  expressed  his  ^  deep  regret  for  the 
humble  and  abject  manner,  in  which  he  had  been 
hitherto  treated.  Aengus,  throwing  himself  at  his 
feet,  begged  pardon  for  what  ho  had  done.  Hence- 
forth he  was  held  by  himjn  the  greatest  considera- 
tion ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  remained  at  Tallaght 
until  Moelruan's  death  in  788.  He  became  after- 
wards abbot,  apparently,  of  Clonenagh  or  tpf  Disert- 
Aeiigns,  or  probably  of  both  places,  (98)  after  he  had 
returned  thither  from  Tallaght.  Aengus  was  raised 
also  to  the  episcopal  rank,  without  leaving  the  mo- 
nastery or  monasteries,  which  he  governed.  (99)  He 
died  on  a  Friday,  the  eleventh  of  March,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  recorded,  (100)  and  was  buried  at 
Clonenagh. 

Several  works  are  attributed  to  this  saint.  He  is 
named  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  very  copious 
Martyrology  of  Tallaght,  (101)  which,  it  seemi^ 
he  began  to  labour  at  jointly  with  St.  Moelruan  after 
he  was  recognized  by  him.  Whether  he  finished 
his  part  of  it  during  Moelruan's  life  time  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  ^  but  the  present  text  of  this  martyrology 
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ftfaows,  that  it  hai  been  augmented  by  some  later 

writer  or  writers.     Besides  its  containing  the  festivals 

of  Aengus  himself  und  of  Moelruan,  it  has  those  of 

other  holy  persons  down  to  the  close  of  the  ninth 

century.  (lOS)     From  tlmt  large  work,  as  far  as  it 

went  in  his  iime^  Aengus  is  stated  to  have  extracted 

bis    Festihgium^  a  small  calendar  written  in  Irish 

vene,  in  which  he  mentions  at  each  day  only  some 

prjneipal  saints^  imd  whieh  he  used  for  his  private 

devotion  with  regard  to  them.  (103)     He  composed 

another  work  on  the  saints  of  Ireland,  divided  into 

five  small  books ;  1 .  containing  the  names  of  34  > 

bishops,  299  priests  and  abbots,  and  78  deacons ;  2. 

entitled  of  Homonymous  saints^  or  saints  of  the  same 

names,   by  some  of  which,  ex.  c.  Colmariy  all  ex- 

traordinaiy  number  was  called  ;  (104)  3.  the  Book 

of  sons  and  daughters^   gi^ii^g  ^^  account  of  holy 

persons  bom   of   the  same  parents,    &c.  4  ;    the 

maternal  genealogy  of  about  210  Irish  saints  ;  5.  a 

collection  of  litanies,  in  which  are  invoked  groups  of 

saints,  among  whom  are  included  several  foreigners 

that  died  in  Ireland.  (105)     This  work  is  sometimes 

called  SaltuBr-na'Tonn^  that  is  the  Metrical  or  Mul> 

tipartite  Psalter.  (106)     There  is  another   Saltuir- 

fia-^unny  a  poetical  work,  written  also  by  Aengus, 

comprizing  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 

he  put  into  the   form  of   prayers  and  praises  to 

God.  (107) 

(95)  Harris  ( Writers  al  Aenguf)  says  that  he  was  received  as  a 
iay  brother,  Colgan  indeedi  from  whom  he  took  his  account  of 
Aengus,  seems  to  have  thought  so ;  ibr  he  represents  him  as  a 
eonverntSf  the  term  by  which  a  lay  brother  is  usually  distinguished 
fhim  a  clerical  one.  But,  if  this  was  Colgan*6  meaning,  he  was 
oei^iinly  mistaken ;  for  the  distinction  between  clerical  and  lay 
monks  or  brethren,  as  it  is  now  understood,  was  not  known  in 
Ireland  at  that  period,  nor,  it  seems,  any  where  until  the  eleventh 
century,  (See  Fleuiy,  Discours  septietne  wr  tHist,  Ecci,  and  InstU* 
aa  Droit  Ecd,  Pari,  1.  ck,  25:)     In  older  thues  some  monks,  it  u 
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trae,  were  rased  more  or  less  to  the  derical  rank,  and  the  number 
of  such  promotions  appears  t&  have  increased  with  the  course  of 
ages ;  but  there  was  not  as  yet  any  radical  distinction  of  classes  in 
the  religious  institutions,  so  as  that  one  of  than  was  perpetually  de- 
barred from  any  ecdesiastical  promotion,  and  destined  to  toil  in 
the  fields  and  elsewhere  as  subordinate  to  the  other,  and,  in  lact, 
as  servants  of  the  clerical  or  higher  dass. 

(96)  T^nd  pretends,  (Nazarenusy  Letter  IL  sect.  3.)  that  the 
surname  CeiU'De  given  to  Aengus  indicated  an  office  or  par- 
ticular sort  of  prolessipn,  and  that  he  was  one  of  that  sort 
of  clei^ymen,  who  have  been  afterwards  eaUed  Culdees.  But 
Aengus  was  a  mcmk,  whereas  the  Culdees,  as  will  be  seen  else- 

.where,  were  the  secular  canons  of  cathedrals  or  collegiate 
churches,  such  as  we  call  prebendaries.  It  is  a  palpable  mistake 
to  suppose,  that  they. were  a  monastic  order.  The  title  CeUe^Dey 
as  applied  to  Aengus,  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  it  is^ 
more  than  probable,  that  in  his  time  there  was  not  as  yet  any  such 
institutiwi  as  that  of  those  so  much  talked  of  Culdees.  Aengus's 
surname  was  peculiar  to  himself,  unless  it  should  be  supposed  that 
all,  that  is  said  of  his  having  been  a  monk,  &c  is  false.  Many 
Irish  names  b^an  with  Ceiky  Celcj  or,  with  the  correi^nding 
word  GiUay  followed  by  that  of  our  Saviour  or  some  saint.  Thus 
we  find  Cele-Christ,  Cele- Peter,  Gilla- Patrick^  &c  f.  e.  servant  of 
Christ,  &c. 

(97)  It  is  thus,  I  think,  that  the  anecdote  related  in  Aengus' 
Acts  ought  to  be  understood.  The  boy's  improvement  is  indeed 
stated  as  miraculous,  and  as  a  supernatural-  consequence  of  his 
having  slept  for  a  while  on  the  bosom  of  Aengus.  But  it  can  be 
well  accounted  for  without  recurring  to  a  mirade. 

(98)  Another  Aengus,  who  was  almost  contemporaiy  with  this 
saint,  and  who  has  left  an  dc^gant  poem  in  praise  of  him,  firom  which 
Colgan  derived  a  great  part  of  his  ActSy  hints  that  he  was  abbot 
at  Clonenagh^  and  also  at  Disert- Aengus.  Colgan  observes,  that 
his  hints  are  stronger  as  to  the  latter  place.  But  the  matter  can 
be  easily  settled.  As  they  were  near  each  other,  both  Ijring  in 
the  barony  of  Maiyborough,  Aengus  might  have  been  abbot  of 
the  two  establishments ;  and  that  of  Disert- Aengus,  which  com- 
menced with  himself,  may  be  considered  as  a  cell  to  the  old  and 
great  monastery  of  Clonenagh.  Archdall  (at  Clonenagh  and  Disert 
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enaSi  Disert-Aengus)  has  inverted  the  order  of  the  transactions  of 
Aengus.  Ailer  making  him  found  an  abbey  at  Disert-Aengus  he 
sends  him  to  Tallaght,  where,  he  says,  he  died.  Now  it  is  dear 
from  his  jfctSy  that  he  was  no  more  thiem  a  simple  monk,  when  he 
removed  to  Tallaght;  and  as  to  the  place  of  his  death,  it  was  not 
TaUaght ;  for,  as  we  find  in  said  jicts^  he  was  buried  at  Clone- 
nagfa.  The  Aengus,  pan^iyrist  of  the  saint,  seems  to  have  been, 
as  Colgan  justly  conjectures,  the  abbot  Aengus,  sumamed  the 
Wiscy  of  Clonfert-molua,  who  died  in  858  (859).  (See  ^A.  SS. 
p.  582. 

(99)  In  various  Irish  calendars  he  is  expressly  styled  bkhnp. 
Considering  the  Irish  practice  of  promoting  eminent  abbots  to  the 
episcopacy,  we  need  not  look  for  any  other  see  for  him  than  one 
c^  the  above  mentioned  monasteries. 

(100)  There  being  good  reason  to  think  that  Aengus  survived 
the  year  806,  Colgan  conjectures  that  the  year  of  his  death  was 
either  819,  824,  or  830;  whereas  in  each  of  them  the  11th  of 
March  fell  on  a  Friday. 

( 101 )  See  above  Not.  47. 

(102)  Dr.  Ledwich  {Antiq.  &c.  p.  365)  strives  to  show,  that  this 
martyrology  was  first  written  in  the  9th  century,  because  it  has  the 
names  of  Moelruan,  Aengus  and  other  kter  saints.  It  is  true  that, 
considored  in  its  present  state,  it  was  not  completed  until  even  the 
end  of  that  century ;  but  does  it  follow  that  Aengus  and  Moefauan 
had  no  share  in  drawing  it  up?  He  adds,  that  in  its  second  pre- 
&ce  it  cites  the  'martyrology  of  St.  Jerome.  Here  the  Doctor  is 
wrong ;  for  this  martyrol(^  is  quoted  not  in  any  pre&ce  to  the 
martyrology  of  Tallaght,  aliqs  that  of  Aengus  and  Moelruan,  but 
in  the  second  preface  to  the  FestUogium  of  Aengus.  (See  A  A.  SS. 
p.  SSI.)  He  then  tells  us  that  the  martyrology  called  of  St.  Je* 
rome  was  not  known  until  about  the  ninth  century ;  but  might 
not  about  the  ninth  century  be  implied  to  take  in  part  of  the  eighth, 
prior  to  Aengus  having  been  engaged  in  any  of  these  works  ?  The 
Doctor  says  that  Launoy  has  proved,,  that  this  martyrology  was 
fabricated  about  the  ninth  century.  Now  in  the  passage,  which 
he  refers  to»  Launoy  has  not  even  attempted  to  prove  it ;  and  all 
that  he  says,  is  that  the  martyrology  called  of  St.  Jerome  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  been  written  by  that  saint  on  any  authority 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.    But  the  Doctor  cares  nothing 
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about  inaccuracies  or  misquotations,  provide  he  could  ipake  the 
r^er  believe,  that  martyrologies  are  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
Yet  Launcy  was,  in  the  little  he  has  said,  mistaken ;  fi)|r  the  mar- 
tyrology  ascribed  to  St.  Jeronjie,  or  rathi^  to  Eusebius  4i|d  Sc 
Jerome,  as  quoted  hy  Aeiigus,  is  meintioaed  more  than  pnce  by 
Bede,  who  lived  m^ny  years  before  Charlemagne.  Thus  he  dt^s 
y  Z..  2.  in  Mc^cum,  cap*  26- J  Mari^rologium  Eusebii  et  Hier^ 
nj^i  vQcabulis  insignititm ;  and  (Retract*  in  Act,  Ap,  cap*  1^ 
states,  ths^t  Eusebius  is  said  to  have  been  the  author,  and  J^ronM; 
the  translator.  (See  more  in  Bollandus'  General  Prefaae,  cap>\ 
(•  4*  at  1  January),  That  Eusebius  compiled  a  sort  of  n^nrt^nfology 
is  certain;  (ih^  cap.  1.  ^*  3.)  and  the  learned  BoUandists  Hens- 
chenius  and  Pi^brochius  (Prolog,  ad  Martyr ol.  Bed,  at  March, 
Tom,  2.)  were  inclined  to  think,  that  it  was  not  only  translated, 
but  likewise  augmented  by  St.  Jerome*  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
well  known  that  what  is  now  called  the  Martyrology  of  St,  Jeremy 
was  not  written  by  him ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  origiiMitly 
compiled  not  long  after  his  time,  and  is  considered  by  many  veiy 
learned  men  to  be  the  oldest  extant.  D*Acheiy  has  published  it, 
(BpicUeg'  Tom,  4.)  and  in  his  Monitum  states  from  Hemy  Va- 
1<U3,  that  it  was  used  by  Gregory  the  great,  and  existed  oi^iiy 
ye^rs  earli(er.  Since  those  times  some  names  have  been  {|d|d#d  ^ 
it,  such  99  that  of  Grc^iy  himself,  which  D*Ad]ery  has  inarlc^d 
in  Italics.  Among  them  is  that  of  St.  Patrick,  and  perhaps  the 
Poctpr  bad  heard  bo,  ob  which  account  he  wished  to  decry  its 
antiquity.  Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  wei:e  tbip 
the  plaice  for  doing  so.  Meanwhile  the  reader  may  consult  also 
Tillemont.  Hist.  Ecd,  Tom,  xii.  at  St,  Jerome,  art.  144. 

(103)  Besides  the  constant  tradition  of  this  trac$  having  been 
writ^n  by  Aengus,  and  his  having  presented  a  copy  of  it  t» 
Fpthadius  in  80Q,  as  asserted  by  the  Scholiast  on  it  (AA.  Sfi,  p. 
$Sln)  it  IS  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  first  pre&ce  king  Dunndnd 
is  spdc^nof  as  not  long  dead  at  the  time  the  authiv  was  wilting  ar 
had  finished  it.     Dunncbad  died  in  797. 

(10^)  A4^  SS,  ib.  and  Preface, 

(105)  QcHigeifi  (ib.  p,  539)  gives  a  spedmen  of  these  litaiiies,  in 
which  Aengus  iavckes  Roman,  ludian,  Gallic^  British,  En^ish, 
and  even  Egyptian  saints,  whose  remains  he  repreaented  as  in 
Ireland,  specifying  the  very  places^ 
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(106)  Undor  this  title  Colg^n  says  (ib,  p.  583*)  tbut  it  appeals 
ip  some  old  Irish  M SS.  and  that  he  got  a  part  of  it  wiljh  the  io* 
aqription^^om  Saltuir-nQ'rann  compQsed  by  Aenf^  C^lcPf* 
He  observes  that  the  latest  saint  mentioned  in  it  is  St  Tjgernacl^ 
son  of  St.  Mella,  and  founder  of  Doire*melle,  (see  Chap,  xix,  §. 
13.)  who  died  abbot  of  Kill-achad^  in  the  now  county  of  Cavan, 
on  the  4?th  of  November,  A.  D.  805  (806).  (See  A  A.  SS,  p.796. 
and  Archdali  at  KiUachad.)  This  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  asser- 
tion that  Aengus  was  the  author  of  this  work. 

(107J  Colgan,  A  A.  SS.  p.  582,    Harris  C  Writers  at  Aengus) 
says  that  some  ascribe  to  Aengus  a  Psalter-na-rann,  a  miscellany 
on  Irish  affairs.     Aengus  wrote  no  such  work,  and  his  only  Pstil- 
tery  or  Scdtuir^ina-rann  were  those  above  mentioned*     Hanis  got 
his  information  either  from  Toland,  or  from  some  one  who  took  it 
from  him.     In  his  Nazarenus  [Letter  ii.  sect.  3.)  Toland  says  that 
Aengus  wrote  a  chronicle,  entitled  PsaUer'na'tann.    This  is  a  lie 
invented  by  that  impious  writer,  who  did  not  wish  to  let  it  be 
known,  that  Aengus  was  cliiefly  employed  in  treating  of  saint^, 
and  that  he  used  to  invoke  them*  And  {ibt  Chap*  ii.  ^.  8.)  he  tells 
a  still  more  monstrous  lie,  viz.  that  the  Irish  used  not  to  pray  to 
saints.    Now  there  is  nothing  more  clear  in  our  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory than  that  the  ancient  Irish  were  in  the  habit  of  invoking  them. 
Dunga],  a  most  learned  Irishman  of  these  tim^,  defends  this 
practice  against  Claudius,  as  will  be  seen  lower  down.    Brogan, 
who  in  the  seventh  centuiy  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Brigid  in  Irish  v^rsOy 
(see  Not.  18.  to  Chap,  viii.)  often  invokes  her  in  the  comse  c^it 
Qoncluding  with  these  words ;  <<  There  are  two  holy  viigii^  in 
heaven,  who  may  undertake  my  protection,  Mary  and  St.  Brigid, 
on  inhose  patronage  let  each  qf  us  depend.^*    See  also,  to  omit 
many  other  proofii  Adamnan,  Vit.  S.  Col.  L.  %  c.  i5.    Thofmic- 
tice  was  so  gaieral  in  Ireland,  and  so  well  known  to  learned  m^ni 
who  have  dipped  into  our  history,  that  Usher  in  bis  Discotme  0n 
the  Religion  of  the  ancient  Iriskp  found  it  expedient  not  to  tottoii 
on  the  invocation  of  saints. 

{ 108)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Armagh.  He  took  this  date  froig^  the 
4  Masters,  (ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  ^94.)  who  have  A.  806,  i  £.  80G[« 
making  no  mention  of  the^ourteen  years,  during  whidi  Coninaob 
held  the  see  according  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Psalter  of  Ca^hel. 
(Abo7e  $•6.)  Ware's  reason  for  omitting  these  yeom  must  have> 
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been  his  inability  to  reconcile  the  date  807  for  his  death  with  that 
of  791  for  the  death  of  Cudiniscus,  whereas  between  them  there 
were  sixteen  years.  And  indeed  I  do  not  know  how  they  can  be 
reconciled, 

.  §•   XI.  Conmach,  archbishop  of    Armagh,    died 
suddenly  in,  it  is  said,  the  year  807)  (108)  and 
was  succeeded  by  Forbach,  son  of  one  Gorman,  and 
a  scribe  and  lecturer  of  Armagh.     He  was  a  native 
of  Kinel-Torbach,  or  HuaKellach  in  the  territory 
of  the  Bregenses,  an  eastern  part  of  Meath,  and  held 
the  see  only  one  year,  (109)  His  successor  was  Nuad, 
(110)  called  of  Loch'tcamay  (a  lake  in  some  part 
of  Breffny)  either  from  his  liaving  been  bora  near  it, 
or  from  his  having  led  the  life  or  an  anchoret  in  its 
neighbourhood.  (HI)     He  afterwards  presided  over 
a  monastery  until  he  was  raised  in  808  to  the  see  of 
Armagh,    which  he  governed  for  somewhat  more 
than  three  years,  until  his  death  on  the  19th   of 
February,  J.  Z).  812.  (112)     Not  long  before,  viz. 
in  811,  he  made  a  visitation  of  some  part  of  Con- 
naught,  and  on  that  occasion  relieved  some  churches 
there  from  an  annual  oflfering,  which'  used  to  be 
made'to  that  of  Armagh.  (113)     Next  after  him  we 
find  Flangus,  son  of  Longsech,  to  whom  thirteen 
years  are  assigned,  and  who  died  in  826.  ( 1 14)  Bressal 
abbot  of  Hy,  who  died  in  797>  i^^^)  was  succeeded 
by  Conmach,  a  man  of  great  learning,  whose  death 
is  assigned  to  the  following  year  (116)     The  next 
abbot  wfts  Kellach,  iion  of  Congal,  who  lived  until 
811.  (117)     He  was,  in  all  probability,  the  founder 
of  the  church  and  monastery  of  Kells  in  the  year 
807)  (118)  after  the  dreadful  havock  caused  in  Hy 
by  the  Danes  in  806.  (119)     His  successor  Diermit 
carried  off  the  shrine  and  remains  of  St.  Coltimba  to 
the  mainland  of  North  Britain  in  817>  lest  it  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  those  pirates.  ( 1 20)    The  time 
of  Diermit's  death  is  not  recorded  ;  but  he  was  still 
abbot  of  Hy,  when  St.  Blaithmaic  was  killed  there 
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by  the  Danes  in  the  year  824.  This  saint  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland  and  heir  to  a  principality;  (191) 
but  in  opposition  to  his  father  and  others,  among 
whom  are  mentioned  a  bishop  and  some  abbots, 
he  withdrew  from  the  world,  and  became  a 
monk  and  afterwards  an  abbot.  Blaithmaic  had  an 
ardent  desire  to  visit  some  foreign  parts ;  but  was 

{>revented  by  his  friends  and  companions  from 
eaving  Ireland.  At  length  he  passed  over  to  Hy, 
where  he  was  not  long  \imen  a  party  of  Danes  ap- 
proached the  island.  As  he  was  anxious  to  receive 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  he  determined  to  remain 

,  there,  whatever  might  come  to  pass,  and  by  his 
example  induced  some  others  to  stay  along  with 
him,  advising  those,  who  did  not  wish  to  encounter 
the  impending  danger,  to  make  their  escape.  While 
celebrating  mass,  attended  by  his  intrepid  compa- 
nions, the  Danes  rushed  into  the  church,  and,  hav- 
ing slaughtered  the  bystanders,  came  up  to  him  and 
asked  for  the  precious  metals,  within  which  were 
contained  the  holy  remains  of  St.  Columba.     These, 

.  having  been  brought  back  from  North  Britain,  had 
been  concealed  under  ground ;  but  Blaithmaic  did 
not  know  in  what  particular  spot.  Accordingly  he 
answered,  that  he  did  not  know  where  they  were, 
adding  that,  if  he  did,  he  would  not  point  them 
out  to  the  Danes.  They  then  put  him  to  death  on 
the  19th  of  January,  A.  D.  824.  (122) 

(109)  On  this  point  the  4  Masters  agree  with  the  Cashel  cata« 
logue.  Colgan  says,  (Tr.  Th.  p.  294)  that  his  memoiy  was  re- 
vered on  the  16th  of  July,  that  b,  the  anniversaiy  of  his  death. 
(See  AA.  SS.  p.  S73-) 

(110)  Ware  and  Harris  {Bishops  at  Armagh)  call  Nuad  son  of 
Segen,  This  is  a  mistake  founded  on  a  cursoiy  reading  of  the 
Acts  of  Nuad  of  Armagh  ap.  A  A,  SS.  19  Febr.  Colgan  hqypens 
$o  mention  among  other  Nuads,  one  who  was  son  of  Segen,  and 
who  was  killed  by  the  Danes  in  844^  and  observes,  what  Ware  has 
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sMngely  overlooked)  that  he  Blast  tM  he  tai^&KiikdeS  with  the 
Bi^bidhtfp)  who  di^  inaivy  years  eariier* 

(111)  Niltid*s  AofSi  cap.  ^.  Co)gsa  observes  that  the  btigh  of 
lake  Vamay  L  t.  the  lake  of  ^e  cave,  is  in  Western  Breflhy  Ok- 
O'koutfke'd  touhtrfy  the  flow  county  of  Leitrim,  and  that  it  8oni^» 
dines  ^4§  baeh  into  the  eave,  whence  it  issues^ 

(11^)  Ait9y  cap,  S.  The  catdbgue  from  die  Psalter  of  Cashel 
tdiows  three  years  for  the  incumbency^  of  Nuad ;  but  these  must  be 
understood  with  thfe  additiefn  of  some  months,  reckonli^  from,  as 
ColgpiA  (id  J}  observes,  the  death  of  Torbach  bn  the  16th  of  July, 
A.  807  (80d)  tb  19  February  A.  81 1  (8lS). 

(113)  The  date  given  by  the  4>  Masters  for  Nuad's  journey  to 
Cobnaught  is  810,  that  is,  811.  Yet  Ware  and  Harris  have. 
Without  any  motive,  retained  810.  The  English  tmn^ator  of  Ware 
h^  st)oiled  his  texi  by  misplacing  the  date,  810,  and  mddng  hSta 
BppeB;t  as  stilting  diat  Nuad's  incumbency  begto  in  said  year. 

(114)  The  13  yetos  fbr  flangos,  dias  Mac-Longsech,  afe 
maiked  in  the  Ca^el  catalogue,  (TV.  Th.  p.  202)  and  die'4  M^ 
t^!^  {ii.p.  2d4)  place  his  death  in  825  (826),  which  agrees  wefi 
enough  with  the  catalogue,  if  we  suppose  that  some  dday  oCcmted 
between  the  death  of  Kaad  and  the  accession  of  Flat^gus.  But 
they  speak  (ib.)  of  Artrigius,  a3  bishop  of  Armag)i  in  82d  (823). 
Vhh  has  pu2^1ed  War^  and  Harris ;  for  how  could  Flangus  havfe 
governed  ^13  years,  if  Artrigius  was  the  bishop  hi  823  P  And 
from  the  manner  in  which  these  prelates  are  placed  by  the  4  Mad- 
iers,  it  would  seem  as  if,  accordilig  to  them,  Artrigius  were  bishK^ 
beFone  Flahgus,  dlth'dugh  they  assi^  h&  death  to  833.  0*t1aherty 
(MS^  not,  ad  Tr.  7%.  p.  2d4.)  says  that  Artrigius  was  perhaps 
coadjutor  bishop  in  823  to  Flangus,  who,  he  maintains,  lived  untfl 
826. 

(lis)  Above  ^.  6.  Colgan  says  (Tr.  TLp.  500.)  that  he  Was 
commemorated  either  on  18  May  or  30  September. 

(116)  Tr.  Tk.  ib.  It  has  A.  797, «.  c.,798.  Conmach's  name 
k  ih  th^  Martyrol.  Tamlact.  at  10  May. 

(ll'7)  /i.  Its  date  is  810  (811).  Kellach's  memmy  was  re- 
vered on  the  1st  of  April. 

(IIB)  See  Nol.  \(fj.  to  Chap.  xi.         (119)  Above,  }.  8. 

(150)  tr.  i%.  p.  500.     The  4  Masters*  date  is  816  (817.) 

(121)  The  Ads  of  St.  Blaithmaic,  written  in  verse  by  his  con- , 
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tetnponny  Wakftid  Strabo,  my  be  Bd&n  m  CotgaA'g  AA.  ^5.  at 
19  January.  Walbfrid  aays,  «  Strabiu  ego^  Innit  qaem  tetth 
AienaDiBoa  Datu--^SGribere  dispdsiii  d^  vitt  et  fine  beitti— 
BlaitlMaaiQ  genuit  quem  dives  Hibemk  mimdoi"  Sit.  And  al- 
lodiBg  to  fab  bvth,  he  writes ;  "  Regali  d6  stkfie  salss^  mMiMukitf- 
qoe  dooorenv^MobiKtatis  habens,  florebat  regii»  hei^di^*-Kl(e  Dei 
aanctus,  vitam  doe^do  pudicafku"  In  the  Irilh  aniials  and  (^ 
lendan  hi^  fatte is  cfiHed  Visum ;  but  it  knot  stated  what  p^ind- 

^pAjhehoL  Colganconjeetutes  that  he  Was  erne  of  the  Southern 
NieilS)  princes  of  Mealh,  because  the  names  Fktnn  and  BldUkiMtk 
#eife  rather  eoDHnum  m  that  fiunily.  Walaftid  givei»  the  c^h^ 
ndk  tn  Inland,  and  so  it  must  hove  been  at  that  time,  as  appears 
fton  Ae  variouis  attacks  ittade  upon  it  by  the  Scandinarians.-  This 
baa  been  noticed  by  SimiMi,  Essny  on  Irish  coinsy  p.  2.  where  he 
obMrvea  that  money  was  the  object  sought  for  by  the  Ostmen  and 
Nonfanen,  and  that  they  used  to  enter  into  piratical  partner«h^ 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  it 

(12^  The  UAk  annals  agree  in  assigning  his  m^Mytdom  t6  82S 
(824).  Colgtttt  observes  that  his  name  is  marked  in  some  Irish 
GaAeBdarsat34>July,  probably  as  thedayofatrantiittionof  faidrcs 
Duans.  MabHldn  liras  mistaken  (Annal.  &c.  at  A.  799)  in  aflbdng 
Ms  death  to  abodt  said  year,  and  in  caHing  him  abbci  of  Hy.  He 
dsd  nol  GonaulfCoIgan's  A  A.  SS. 

§•  XII.  To  these  times  are  assifimed  the  deaths  of 
some  holy  and  distinguished  persons  in  Ireland,  e^.  c. 
St.  Finnja,  abbess  of  Kildare  in  801 ;  St.  Blatomc 
Hua  Muirgeavair,  abbot  of  Durrogh,  in  808  ;  Tua^^ 
thal^  a  scribe  or  lecturer  of  Clonmacnols,  in  81 1 ; 
Joseph^  a  scribe  df  Roscotnmon,  808;  St.  Ar* 
bertffCf  abbot  of  Kild^e  ih  817  ^  a^  Mutlddoe^ 
likewise  aMet  there»  in  »2].  (liZS)  Muredoc  was 
succee^d  fcy  Sedulius^  who  was,  in  all  prdbftbi* 
Kty,  the  a^thdr  of  the  Commentarfes  on  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  which  are  universally  allowed  to  hftVe 
been  written  by  an  Irishman  of  that  nMie.  (194) 
Some  other  wc^ks,  under  thr  natoe  ^  SecMius,  mx6 
piebaUy  written  also^  by  kirn.  (125)  fie  i»  e&Hi 
the  SOB  of  Femdich^  «^  mti6tm>t  be  eottrifbttndeii 
with  Sedulius,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Roscommon,  who 
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diedinSl4,  (1^6)  whereas  the  son  of  Feradach, 
abbot  of  Kildare,  lived  until  829.  (127) 

Contemporary  with  this  Sediilius  was  Dungal,  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  times,  an  excellent 
theologian,  poet,  and  scholar.  That  he  was  a  Scot, 
is  now  admitted  by  all  critics,  and  that  he  was  an 
Irish  one  will  appear  from  what  follows.  (128)  We 
find  him  in  France  ^.  D.Sll,  in  which  year  he 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  Charlemagne  on  the  two  solar 
eclipses  of  810.  He  seems  to  have  been  then  living 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis,  as  a  recluse.  (129) 
But  he  did  not  long  remain  a  recluse ;  for  he  is  re- 
presented as  an  eminent  teacher,  instructing  persons 
of  different  ages  and  capacities.  (ISO)  There  is  a 
very  neat  poem  in  praise  of  Charlemagne,  while  still 
alive,  the  author  of  which  calls  himself  an  Irish  exile, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  Dungal.  (131)  Af- 
terwards he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  was  appointed 
teacher  at  Pavia  of  students  from  Milao,  Brescia, 
Lodi,  Bergamo,  Novara,  Vercelli,  Tortona,  Acqui, 
Genoa,  Asti,  and  Como  by  Lotharius  the  first,  ^  in, 
it  seems,  823,  the  year  in  which  this  prince,  having 
been  already  associated  in  the  government  of  the 
empire  with  his  father  Lewis,  was  in  Italy  enacting 
laws,  and  crowned  emperor  at  Rome.  (132) 

(123)  Ind.  Chron.  ad*  Tr.  Th^  I  have  added  a  year  to  each 
of  Colgan's  dates. 

(124)  Of  these  Commentaries,  whidi  are  in  the  BMuOheca 
Pairumf  (L^ons,  A.  1677*  Tom.  6.)  I  have  had  occasion  to 
treat  already.  Chap.  1.  §.  8.  That  the  author  was  the  SeduHus  of 
JCildare  seems  miquestionahle,  particularly  as  he  was  living  in  818, 
at  which  year,  as  marked  by  Hepidanus  the  monk  of  St.  GaU«  a 
Sedulius  Scottus  (or  Irishman)  was  greatly  distinguished  (See  ib 
Noi.68.) 

(125)  One  of  these  works  is  the  CcUeUaneum  Sedulii  in  Ma- 
thaeum  ex  dwersis  Patrihus  fxcerpium;  two  Grammatical  book^y 
attr3>uted  to  Sedulius  by  Trithemius,  one  in  majus  velumen  Prts^ 
citmi,  and^mothqir  in  secundam  editionem  Dondi ;  besides  a  tract 
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entitled  SeduUi  Commentariolui  in  atiem  Eutt^hiu  (See  Usher^ 
p.  780.)  Ware  (  Writers  at  Seduluu  the  younger)  attributes  these 
tiBcts  rather  to  Sedulius,  who  was  a  bishop  in  Britain  of  Scottish 
descent  {de  genere  Scottorum)  and  attended  at  a  synod  of  Rome 
in  the  year  721.  For  this  supposition  he  had  no  authority  what* 
soever,  except  such  as  that  of  the  liean  Bale  and  Dempster;  and 
nothing  further  is  known  of  that  bishop,  than  what  I  have  now 
mentioned.  He  might  as  well  have  ascribed  them  to  any  one  of 
six  or  seven  other  Seduliuses,  who  lived  in  Ireland  in  the  .eighth 
and  ninth  centuries.  (See.A/i.  SS.  p.  S15.)  But  as  we  find  a 
SeduHus,  whose  reputation  for  learning  was  great  in  818,  jrhy  not 
suppose  that  he  was  tlie  author  c£  them  rather  than  one,  of  whose 
learning  we  have  no  accounts 

(126)  See  A  A.  SS.  ih.    The  4  Masters'  date  is  813.  (814). 

(127)  lb.  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  629.  I  have  dianged  the  date  828 
into  829. 

(128)  Mabillon  (  AnnaL  Ben.  ad  A.  827.)  says  that  Dungal  was 
perhaps  a  Scottus^  that  is,  an  Irishman,  as  his  meaning  is  ex« 
plained  by  ^e  Benedictine  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire, 
(  Tom.  4.  at  Dungal)  who  observes^  that  in  those  times  Ireland  sent 
many  great  men  to  France.  The  very  name  Dungal,  which  was 
veryconunon  in  Ireland,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  show,  that 
he  was  a  nafive  of  it. 

(129)  Muratori  thought,  (Aniiq.  ltd,  Tom.  in.  Dm.  48.)  that 
Dungal  was  in  Italy  when  be  wrote  it.  He  founds  his  aigument 
on  Dungal  8  words  <<  in  ista  terra,  in  qua  nunc,  Deo  donante, 
Franci  dominantur,"  as  if  they  were  f^plicable  to  Lombardy, 
which  then  belonged  to.  Charlemagne.  But  they  answer  equally 
well  for  France,  and  fiiom  other  drcumstauces,  such  as  Charie- 
nu^e  having  applied  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis  to  get  Dungal  to 
write  that  tract,  it  is  sufficiently  dear  that  he  was  still  in  France. 
It  has  been  published  by  D'Achory,  SpicUeg.  Tom.  10. 

(130)  Martene  has  published  (Collect  AmpUss.  Sfc.)  Tom.  vi. 
col.  811.  seqq.)  various  poems  written  at  that  period,  among 
wliich  is  one  in  praise  of  Dungal,  vulgarly  called  his  Epitaph, 
althoi^h  written  while  he  was  alive  and  vigorous.  In  it  we  read ; 
"  Scripturas  promit  caste  de  pectore  sacras— Edocet  infirmos  et 
validos  pariter — Lacte  rigans  pueros,  et  dat  capientibus  escam— 

VOL.  IIU  S 
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Hinc  kc  ut  capiant,  inde  cibam  pariter,  &c,  'Sken  eonie»  a  fwayer 
Ibr  dungal's  long  life  and  eternal  happiness. 

(151)  The  author  says;  "  Hos  CaroK>  regi  venua  Hibemiau 
eotouV  &c.  ThiB  poem  is  die  first  in  the  coliection  jcvt  men- 
tiooed,  and  is  attributed  to  Dungekl  by  the  atithors  of  the  :His* 
ioire  LiUeraire,  vrho  praise  it  as  one  of  the  best'of  thoae  tiniet, 
and  thiifk  that  he  composed  also  some  of  the  «maHcgr  pieoes  in 
that  collection. 

(152)  Muratori  has  published  {Rer.  ItaL  Script.  Tom.  i.  Pari, 
2.  p.  152.)  a  Capitular  of  Lotharius,  entitled,  de  Doctrina^  part 
€^  which  is  as  follows ;  <<  Prim  am  in  Papia  conveniant  ad  Dun- 
gaUum  de  Mediolano  de  Brixia,  de  Laude,  de  Bei^gamo,  de  No- 
varia,  de  Verceliis,  de  Derthona,  de  Aquis,  de  Genua,  de  Haste, 
de  Cuma.  Muratori  (ib.  and  Antiq.  Ital,  Tom.  iii.  Dissert.  48.) 
assigns  this  capitular  to  A.  D.  823,  in  which  year  it  is  known 
that  Lotharius  issued  some  edicts  at  Cortelona,  a  place  about  ten 
nnles  from  Pavia.  Yet  elsewhere  {Annali  d Italia  at  A.  829«)  he 
seems  to  >  doubt  whether  that  was  the  precise  year  of  said  capitu- 
lar. But  I  find  no  sufficient  reason  for  calling  in  question  his 
fomier  o^bidn;  and  from  the  time,  in  which  <Dui^;al  wrote 
i^inst  Claudius,  it  may  be  fiiiriy  concluded  that  Dongal  was  at 
Pavia  in  823.  He  then  observes,  that  Diingal,  who  was  settled 
at  Pavia,  was  in  all  appearance  the  same  as  the  writer  Dungal» 
who  is  mentioned  by  Bellannine,  Dupin,  .Cave,  find  others^  and 
who  had  been  in  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Denis.  Yet  he  doubts  of 
of  his  havihg  been  the  Dungal,  whom  Mabillon  suspected  to  be 
a  recluse,  and  thinks  there  might  have  been  two  Dungalls,  one  a 
rediise,  and  the  otlier  a  teacher  and  writer.  This  difficulty  is  easily 
settle^ ;  for,  although  Dungal  might  have  been  a  recluse  when  he 
wrote  on  the  edipses,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  continued  as 
such  during  the  reniainder  of  his  life ;  nor  is  there  any  necessity 
w)iatsoev;er  for  the  hypothesis  of  the  two  Dungals.  If  \&{abilloii 
fiad  known  that  Dungal  reilaoved  to  Italy,  he  would,  have  been 
more  exact  in  his  account  of  liim ;  but  this  was  fnvt  announoed  to 
the  literary  worid  by  Mumtori. 

§.  xni.  Dungal  was  for  some,  years  in  Italy  when 
tie  set  about  writing  his  work  against  Claudius*  a 
SjMiniard  and  disciple  of  Felix  of  Urgel»  and  whom 
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Lewis  the  pious  had  made  bishop  of  Turin.  Clau- 
dius, who  had  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  de$troyed 
or  rempyed/soon  after  bis  accession  to  that  see  all 
the  images  and  crosses,  which  he  found  in  the 
churches  of  his  diocese.  Being  blamed  by  his 
friend  the  abbot. Theodiniir  for  this  precipitate  pro- 
ceeding, he  wi'ote  a  treatise  under  the  title  of  Apo-^ 
^Sy  ogaimt  Theodimir^  in  which  he  inveighed 
against  any  veneration  whatsoever  of  images  or  the 
cross,  and  against  the  invocation  of  saints  and  the 
celebration  of  their  festivals.  (133)  Dungal  had 
for  a  considerable  time  oAen  complained  of  the 
proceedings  and  principles  of  Claudius  ;  but  finding 
the  people  of  the.  country  whpe  he  then  lived,  that 
is  the  North  of  Italy,  divided,  some  for,  some 
against  Claudius,  he  thought  it  adviseable  to  publish 
a  work  in  refutation  of  his  doctrines,  which  he  en* 
titled  Responsa  contra  perversas  C/audii  Turo* 
nmsk  episcopi  sentential.  (134)  It  is  usually  sup- 
posed that  he  wrote  it  in  8^7)  ^  date  which  I  do  nojt 
find  any  sufficient  reason  for  controverting.  (135) 
In  it  he  states  that  it  had  he^n  agreed  upon  in  a 
conference  held  in  the  imperifd  palace,  that  nobody 
should  be  such  a  fool  as  to  pay  divine  honour  ta  • 
angels,  saints,  or  their  images ;  but  that,  however, 
images  should  "^t  be  broken,  defaced,. or  destroyed ; 
and  that  the  rule^  iaid  down  by  GregCH-y  the  great 
in  his  letter  to  S()r^nuB  should  be  obs^ved.  He  then 
shows  from  many  ancient  authorities,  particularly 
the  poems  of  St.  Paulinas  of  Nola,  that  images 
were  always  used  in  the  Church.  He  maintains 
that  Claudius,  by  denying  that  saints  ought  to  be 
honoured,  has  renewed  the  errors  of  Eunomius  and 
Vigilantius.  Then  coming  to  the  veneration  of  the 
cross,  he  says  that  Christians,  imitating  the  Apostle, 
place  their  glory  in  it  j  that  our  Sat^iour  did  not 
intend  that  his  passion  sl^ould  be  concealed  from  the 
faithful  as  ignominious,  but  that  the  remembrance 
of  it  should  be  constantly  cherished  j  and  proves, 
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from  many  authorities,  that  at  all  times  of  the 
Church  the  cross  has  been  honoured.  As  to  the 
invocation  of  saints,  on  which  he  observes  that,  **  if 
**  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs,  while  in  this  world, 
"  could  pray  for  others,  how  much  more  so  can 
"  they  do  it  after  their  crowns,  victories,  and 
"  triumphs'*  ?  he  opposes  to  Claudius  several  pas- 
sages of  the  fathers  according  to  his  usual  method, 
which  is,  Instead  of  much  reasoning,  to  allege  the 
tradition  and  constant  practice  of  the  Church.  He 
concludes  with  saying  that  holy  pictures,  the  cross, 
and  the  reliques  of  saints,  ought  to  be  revered  with 
the  honour  suitable  to  them,  without  sacrificing  to 
them  or  offering  them  the  worship,  which  is  due  to 
God  alone  ;  and  asserts  that  Claudius,  by  rejecting 
the  cross,  declares  himself  an  enemy  of  the  passion 
and  the  incarnation.  Accordingly,  he  adds,  the 
Jews  praise  him  aiid  call  him  the  wisest  of  the 
Christians,  and  he  passes  great  encomiums  on  them 
.  as  also  on  the  Saracens.  How,  says  Dungal,  can  a 
bishop,  who  abhors  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  per^ 
form  the  ecclesiastical  functions,  baptize,  bless  the 
holy  chrism,  impose  hands,  give  certain  benedictions, 
or  celebrate  mass?  For,  as  St.  Augustin  observes, 
none  of  these  functions  can  be  duly  exercised 
without  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  He  then 
make§  some  remarks  on  Claudius  not  allowing  the 
commemoration  of  saints  in  the  litanies  and  other 
offices  of  the  Church,  nor  the  celebration  of  their 
festivals ;  his  prohibiting  the  lighting  of  tapers  by 
clay  in  the  churches,  and  the  turning  of  one's  eyes 
towards  the  ground  in  prayer  ;  his  being  guilty  of 
several  other  impieties,  which  he  would  shudder  to 
mention,  although  he  was  informed  of  them  by 
persons  worthy  of  credit ;  ( 1 36)  and  his  refusing  to 
attend  at  a  council  of  bishops. 

(153%  See  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  47.  §.  20. 

(134)  This  M'ork  is  in  th.  Bihlioth.  Patr.  of  Lyons,  A,  1677. 
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Tom.  XIV.  That  it  was  written  in  Italy  is  evident  from  the  Preface 
ex.  c«  his  saying  that  from  the  very  ti^ne  he  had  come  to  the 
country,  in  which  he  was  writing,  he  had  opposed  Claudius  ; 
Jamdudum  ex  quo  in  hone  ierram  advenerintf  occasio  mihi  co- 

piosa  hoc  de  re  redamandi  occurrit"  That  countiy  could  not 
"be  France,  where  Dungal  had  been  several  years  before  Claudius 
attacked  the  images,  &c.  Then  his  observing  that  the  people  of 
the  countiy  {regio)  in  which  he  was,  were  divided  on  those  points, 
shows  that  he  was  then  living  not  far  from  Turin,  and  assuredly 
not  at  Paris,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  where  the  people  at  large 
did  not  trouble  themselves  about  Claudius*  opinions.  Mabiilon 
not  being  acquainted  with  DungaFs  removal  to  Italy»  was  therefore 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  composed  this  work  in  Paris;  and 
MuratcNri  was  right  (locc.  ciit,)  in  stating  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
was  written  in  Italy,  and  apparently  at  Pavia.  It  is  added  that 
Tiraboachi  {Sioria  LUteraria^  &c.  Tom.  in.  L.  3.  cap.  1.)  conjec- 
tured, that  Dungal  wrote  it  before  he  went  to  Italy.  One  would 
imagine  that  he  wished  to  appear  as  understanding  these  subjects 
better  than  M  uratori  I 

(135)  Se^  Mabiilon,  Annal.  &c,  ad  A.  827.  and  Fleury,  Hist- 
&C.  L.  47.  §.  21.  It  was  certainly  written,  prior  to  830  ;  for 
Dungal,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  mentions  the  year  820  as 
afaready  elapsed. 

(136  )  It  is  probable  that  Dungal  alluded  to  the  Arian  doc- 
trines, which,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  were  held  by  Clau- 
dius.    See  Fleury,  L.  48.  f .  7. 

§.  XIV.  This  treatise  is  very  well  written,  and 
shows  that  Dungal  was  deeply  versed  in  theological 
studies  and  in  polite  literature,  including  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  poets.  (137)  He  had  a 
valuable  and  large  collection  of  books,  as  appears 
from  the  catalc^ue  of  those,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  monastery  of  Bobio.  (138)  It  is  probable  that  he 
spent  the  last  part  of  his  life  in  that  monastery ;  (139) 
but  at  what  time  he  died  I  cannot  discover.  ( 1 40) 
Dungal  is  usiially  called  a  deacon,  although  he  does 
not  assume  that  title  in  any  of  his  works*  As  to  the 
part  of  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  a  nativci  no  ac- . 
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count  remains ;  but  it  is  somewhat  probable  that  he 
belonged  to  the  community  of  Bangor,  and  that  he 
left  Ireland  in  consequence  of  that  place  being  ter- 
ribly infested  by  the  Danes.  (141) 

Claudius,  the  bishop  of  Turin,  against  whom 
Dungal  wrote,  is  supposed  by  several  very  learned 
men  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  author  of  some 
commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
whom  others  represent  as  an  Irishman  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  bishop,  vyho  was  a  Spaniard.  (142) 
As  the  former  opinion  seems  to  me  far  better 
founded  than  the  latter,  which,  I  believe,  originated 
chiefly  in  a  Claudius  having  been  confounded  with 
the  Irishman  Clemens;  (143)  and  as  Claudius  of 
Turin  had  applied  particularly  tt)  the  study  and  ex- 
planation 6f  the  Scriptures,  ( 1 44)  I  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  there  was  at  that  time  only  one  learned 
Claudius  in  France,  and  that  he  was  th^  author  of 
those  commentaries,  and  the  person  who  was  after- 
wards raised  to  the  see  of  Turin.  (145; 

In  those  times  there  lived  in  Ireland  a  learned 
man,  named  Gildas,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
in  Wales,  and  the  son  of  an  Irish  Scot.  It  is  added 
that  he  studied  in  Ireland,  (146)  and  some  writers 
state  that  he  was  a  monk  of  Bangor  in  Down.  (147) 
He  has  left  a  work  entitled  De  Computo,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  celebrated  Raban  of  Fulda,  before 
he  became  abbot  of  this  monastery,  and  consequently 
prior  to  A.  D.  822.  (148)  Other  tracts  have  been 
attributed  to  him,  but  some  of  them  certainly,  and 
aU  of  them  probably,  without  foundation.  (149) 

I 

(137)  Muratori  in  his  note  on  Dungal,  (Rer.Ital,  Sfc.)  above 
refenred  to,  says ;  "  Caeteram  liber  ille  Dungali  hofliinem  enidi- 
tum  saicTisque  etiam  litteris  omatum  prodit,  at  simul  in  grammati- 
call  foro  ac  Prisciani  deliciis  enutritum,  ut  legenti  constabit.** 

.  (1S8)  This  catalogue  has*  been  published  by  Muratori,  (Antiq. 
ltd.  Tom.  in.  Dissert.  43;)  and  to  it  is  prefixed  a  note  stating 
that  they  are  tlie  books,  quos  Dungalus  praecipuus  Scottoram  ob- 
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hdii  imdmmo  Colun^itM*  They  ai#  nawi  at  lewt,  in  grent 
psrt^  in  tli»  Amtiranan  lilnrary  of  Milan,  whither  they  were  re- 
ni0v«cl  bj  Cardinal  Frederic  BorTomeo.  Among  them  weve 
three  Aat^hiHianes»  one  of  which  was  perhaps  the  Aniiphonarium 
Bendioren9ey  or  dt  Bangor  in  Ireland,  concerning  whidi  lee  Chap*, 
II.  $.  6.  and  alto  Dungal's  work  against  Claudius. 

(189)  Muiatori  {U>*)  mentions  a  MS.  of  the  Ambroeian  library, 
in  which  are  these  lines ; 

'*  Saiicta  Columba  tibi  Scotlo  tuus  Incola  Dungal 
Tniditit  hunc  librura,  quo  fratrum  corda  beentur  : 
Qui  I^'s  ei^,  Deus  prutium  |it  muneris,  ora.'* 

Dungal  here  calls  Columbanus  Columba^  whidv  was  in  &ct  his 
real  name,  (See  Not.  1.  to  Chap,  xiii.)  and  a  Scot,  that  is  an 
Irishnnan ;  for  every  one  knows  that  St.  Columbanus  of  Bobio  was 
a  native  of  Ireland.  From  his  styling  himself  an  incola  of  this 
saint,  Muratori  thought  that  he  had  lived  for  some  time  in  his  mo- 
nastery, which,  according  to  a  usual  manner  of  speaking,  he  de* 
signated  by  the  name  of  the  founder.  It  is  indeed  very  probable, 
that  Dungal  retired  to  it  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  ended 
his  days  there,  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  his  having  left  so 
many  books  to  it.  Yet  incola  may  be  understood  of  his  having 
been  only  an  occasional  resident.  Could  it  mean  countryman  or 
compatriot  f  His  adding  Scotto  to  the  saint's  name  seems  to  point 
out  something  of  that  kind. 

(140)  I  find  his  death  marked  at  A,  834  in  Heraulfs  Abrege 
ChronoL  at  the  reign  o£  Lewis  the  pious.  This  means,  at  most, 
that  he  was  still  alive  in  that  year,  and  rests  on  no  foundation  ex- 
cept  a  conjecture  of  Mabilion,  that  the  recluse,  to  whom  Ebho, 
archbishop  of  Rheims  repaired  on  the  restoration  of  Lewis  in 
said  year,  was  perhaps  Dungal.  But  Dungal  had  left  France 
many  years,  prior  to  that  date,  ^ 

(141)  If  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  Antiphonarium  Ben- 
chorense  was,  as  Muratori  supposed,  (See  Not.  31  to  Chap,  ii.) 
presented  to  the  monastery  of  Bobio  by  Dungal,  it  might  be  in- 
ferred 'that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  house  of  Bangor, 
which;  together  with  its  neighbourhood,  was  at  the  time  of 
his  leavmg  Jreland  greatly  infested  by  the  Danes.  Dungal  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  involuntary  absentee  from  his  country; 
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(bt  he  calls  Imiisdf  an  Iiiah  exile.  To  condude  our  aceeunt  of 
him,  I  shall  add  a  few  words  concerning  some  mistakes  of  Tini- 
boschi  {loc.  dt.  Nat.  134).  He  strives  to  distinguish  two  I>uii« 
gills,  one  who  remained  in  France  and.  who  wrote  on  the  edipae, 
and  was  author  of  the  poems  (see  Not.  ISO)  ;  the  other,  who  was 
sta&>ned  at  Pavia,  wrote  against  Claudius,  and  left  books  to 
Bobio.  The  former,  he  says,  was  an  Irishman,  the  Hihemicus 
exsul ;  the  other  a  Scotchman,  because  Dungal,  that  gave  the 
books,  is  called  a  Scottus.  Then  Tiraboschi  allies  this  learned 
argument,  viz.  that  the  same  man  could  not  be  called  a  Hi- 
bernian exile  and  Scot,  '^  because  Ireland  and  Scotland  could 
not  be  called  one  kingdom^  and  because  Gbeat  Britain  was  then 
divided  into  many  small  kingdoms,  and  accordingly  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland  and  Scotland  could  not  be  called  promiscuously 
Irish  and  Scotch.*'  The, ignorance  of  the  history  of  our  islands 
displayed  in  this  passage  is  astonishing.  What  liad  the  division 
of  Great  Britain  into  many  small  kingdoms  to  do  with  Ireland, 
which  never  did  or  could  form  a  part  of  it?  And  Tihiboschi,  a 
man  who  lived  in  our  own  days,  did  not  know,  what  he  might  have 
met  with  in  hundreds  of  writers,  that  Ireland  was  known  by  two 
names,  Hibemia  and  Scotia^  just  as  France  was  by  Gallia  and 
Franda^  and  that  the  modern  Scotland  did  not  get  the  name  of 
Scotia  until  a  period  long  subsequent  to  jthe  times  of  Dungal. 
The  natives  of  Ireland  were  constantly  called  Scottij  and  scarcely 
ever  Hibemif  at  least  in  the  times  we  are  now  treating  of.  We 
find,  however,  an  Irish  Scot,  now  and  then  named  with  the  ad- 
dition of  de  Hibemia  or  Hibemicusy  as  ex.  c.  Dungal  himself! 
From  the  very  lines  Tiraboschi  read  in  Muratori  (see  Not.  139) 
he  might  have  discovered  that  Irishmen  were  called  Scotti  i  for 
St.  Columbanus  appears  there  as  a  Scottus.    .  * 

(U2)  Usher  has  published  {Ep.  Hib.  SyU.  Num.  19  and  20,)  « 
two  fragments  firom  Claudius' preface,  written  about  A.D.SIS^ 
to  his  commentaiy  on  St.  Matthew,  and  addressed  to  the  abbot 
Justus ;  and  from  his  preface  to  his  conunentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  abbot  Drueterann. 
There  is  nothing  in  either  of  them  to  show  that  this  Claudius  was 
aa  Irishman,  except  a  head  prefixed  to  the  former  in  these  words ; 
<<  Qaudii  Sco^i  presbyteri  ad  Justum  abbatem/'  But  Scoti  was 
in  all  probability  added  by  some  one,  who  thought,  as  some,  old 
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imters  did,  that  this  Claudius  was  an  Iridiman ;  and  sudi  was 
{Murticularly  the  opinioD  of  those,  who  oonfooaded  him  with  Cle« 
mens.  (See  above  N<^.  20.)  Mabillon,  quoting  {AnnaL  Ben*  ad 
A.S\5)  part  of  said  prefiK^e  or  letter  to  Justus,  has  not  Scdti^ 
but  Claudius  peccatar.  Ware  and  Htaem{f9^riiera  at  Claudhu  or 
Claude)  followed  Usher  as  to  this  Claudius  having  been  a  native 
of  Ireland ;  and  Colgan  {AA.  SS.  p.  70S.)  maintains  the  same 
opinion.  If  he  was,  he  cannot  be  confounded  with  Claudius  of 
Turin,  who,  as  appears  from  the  work  of  Jonas,  bbhop  of  Orleans, 
written  against  him,  and  as  is  universally  acknowledged,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  Spaniard.  Labbe  undertook  {Dissert,  in  BeUarmin. 
Sfc,  De  Scriptor.  SfC  Tom,  1.)  to  show  that  the  author  0f  the  com- 
mentaries and  prefiioes  was  much  more  probably  Claudius  of  Turin 
than  an  Irishman,  and  has  been  followed  by  the  editors  of  the 
Biblioih.  Patrum,  (Tom.  xiv.  A.  16770  ^  ^  ^^^  prefixed  to  their 
publication  of  the  Commentary  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
Mabillon  (jib.)  lays  it  down  as  certain,  and,  besides  many  others, 
so  does  Fleuiy,  Hist.  EccL  L.  48.  $•  7. 

(143)  To  what  has  been  said  already  {Not.  20.)  concerning  this 
confusion  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  Spaniard  Claudius,  who  afker* 
wards  became  bishop  of  Turin,  had  taught  in  the.  same  place  with 
Clemens.  His  department  was  to  explain  the  Scriptures,  while 
Clemens  lectured  on  the  Belles  Lettres.  (See  IFleury,  Hist.  S^c. 
L.  45*  $.  18.)  As  their  names  were  accordingly  often  associated, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  some  one  mistook  them  as  one  and  the  same 
person. 

(144)  Besides  what  has  been  now  observed  of  Claudius'  biblical 
pursuits,  we  have  also  the  authority  of  Jonas  of  Orieans,  who  says 
that  he  was  endowed  with  some  scriptural  knowledge,  <*  in  expht' 
nandis  Sacrorum  Evangdiorum  lectionibus  quantulacumque  nO' 
tUia." 

(145)  Colgan  {A A.  SS.  p.  70S.)  adduces  a  very  unchronolo- 
gical  aigument  to  show  that  Claudius  of  Turin  was  difierent  from 
the  co^^nentator•  He  says  that  he  lived  after  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  pious,  during  which  the  commentator  flourished*  Now  the 
fact  is  that  he  died  before  that  sovereign.  (Fleury,  L.  48.  §.  7.) 
It  is  true  that  Jonas  of  Orleans  did  not  publish  his  work  against 
him  until^some  short  time  after  the  death  of  Lewis,  and  a  still 
longer  one  afier  that  of  Claudius.    Jonas  himself  died  in  843.. 
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(146)  Sf  Uther,  Ep.Hib.  S^.  N^  ad  Ep.  2U  Wats  and 
Hurigy  WrUersj  Boot  tuck.  1. 

(14?)  StfoColffsny  AAi  8S^  p.  201. 

(Ua)  Usher  (A.  mmi,21.)  has  pubGriicfd  frocn  the  MS.  in  Ae 
Cottonian  lihraiy,  congndBig  of  99  cfaqiten^  the  prdface  to  k, 
winch  haabeen  rqMibliflhed  by  Cdgao,  ^»^« ;»« 1K)SL)  Itsaddraas 
IB,  <^  Dileoto  ilratri  Rabana  monacko  Gflte  peccaAor  in  Cbnsta 
falatemJ' 

(149)  Se^  CdgiD,  Ware,  and  Harris,  locc.  cki. 

§  XV.  Indrect,  bishop  of  Kilmacduach,  died  in 
815.  (150)  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  St. 
Indreet,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  an  Irish 
king,  and  to  have  been  killed  about  a  hundred  years 
prior  to  these  times,  together  with  his  sister  Domi- 
nica and  some  Irish  companions,  not  far  from  Glas- 
tenbury  by  some  West-Saxons  robbers.  (151)  Eocha, 
son  of  Tuathal,  anchoret,  bishop,  and  abbot  of 
Loath,  died  in  821,  and  in  824  Cuana,  sumamed 
•the  wise,  who  was  also  bishop  there.  ( 1 5,2)  To  825  is 
assigned  the  death  of  Rutmel,  who  is  called  prince 
and  bishop  of  Clonfert,  as  likewise  of  Flan  Mac- 
Famchellaic  bishop  of  Emly .  ( 1 53)  Cormac,  son  of 
Sitibhne,  abbot  of  Clonard  and  a  writer  and  bishop, 
died  in  829,  (154)  as  did  Tuadear,  bishop  of  KiK 
dare,  in  833.  (155) 

Flangus  .Mac-Lonseeh,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
lived,  as  we  have  seen,  until  826.  It  is  probaMe  that 
he  was  assisted  during  part  of  his  administration  by 
Artrigius  as  hin  coadjutor  bishop.  (156)  For  we  find 
this  Artrigius  acting  as  bishop  for  that  see  in  the 
year  823,  in  which,  as  related  in  the  Irish  Annals, 
^  the  law  of  St.  Patrick  was  propagated  through- 
out Munster  by  Feidhlim,  son  of  Crimthan,  king 
of  MuniA^,  and  Artrigins,  bishop  of  Armagh.^' 
(157)  This  was  an  archiepiscopal  visitation  of  that 
province,  in  which  the  metropoliticai  rights  of  the 
see  of  Armagh,  which  at  that  time  were  extended 
all  over  Ireland,  were  enforced,  after  having  been 
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probably  disregarded  for  some  time,  owing  perhaps 
to  the  contentions  which  had  prevailed  concerning 
the  right  to  the  possessions  of  said  see.  (158)  The 
km  o)r  St.  Patrick  comprized  also  certain  dues,  that 
used  to  be  paid  to  the  church  of  Armagh  as  the 
chair  of  our  Apostle,  and  which  had  been  established 
in  earlier  times;  (159)  and  hence  we  understand 
why  it  was  necessary  for  the  king  Feidhlim  to  inter- 
fere on  this  occasion.  Two  years  later,  in  845,  Ar- 
trigius  went  to  Connaught,  and  enforced  the  said 
law  throughout  its  three  parts  or  territories.  (160) 
He  is  placed  as  successor  to  Flangus  for  two  years, 
after  which  Eugene,  surnamed  Monaster^  (perhaps 
from  having  been  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Ar- 
magh) is  stated  to  have  held  the  see  of  Armagh  for 
eight  years.  (l6l)  But  it  appears  very  probable, 
that  the  iijcumbencies  of  Artrigius  arid  Eugene, 
united  together,  lasted  only  eight  years,  during  two 
of  which  Artrigius  seized  upon  the  see,  after  which 
he  was  put  out  to  niake  way  for  the  legitimate  bi- 
shop Eugene.  (162)  Artrigius,  having  lost  the  see, 
lived  uritil  833 ;  and  Eugene  died  in  834;  (163) 
in  which  year  Farannan  became  archbishop,  and  go- 
verned Armagh  for  fourteen  years,  without  bemg 
disturbed  by  a  competitor,  until  he  was  expelled  in 
848  by  Turgesius.  (164)  During  these  times  some 
other  distinguished  ecclesiastics  died  in  Ireland, 
among  whom,  as  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  con- 
cerning them  except  their  names,  I  need  mention 
only  two,  Aidan  Hua  Condumha,  a  scribe  or  learned 
man  of  Durrogh  (King's  county)  in  828  ;  and  Ka- 
themac,  a  scribe,  priest,  and  wise  man  of  Armagh  in 
830.  (165) 

(150)  AA.  SS.  p.  254,  and  Ware,  Bishops  at  Kilmacduach, 
Their  datp  is  814*,  i.  e,  815. 

(151)  Colgan  (ib.)  treats  of  these  saints  after  Capgrave  and 
others,  llieir  histoiy  is  rather  involved  and  beset  with  chrono^ 
1<^cal  difficulties. 
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( 152)  4  Masters  ap.  A  A.  SS.  p.  796*  I  have  added  a  year  to 
their  dates. 

(15S)  Ware,  Bishops  at  ClonfeH  and  Emly. 

(154)  4  Masters,  ap.  A  A.  SS.  p.  360*  They  have  A.  828  (829.) 

(155)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Kildare. 

(156)  See  above  Not.  114. 

(157)  4  Masters,  ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  294.  Their,  date  is  822 
(823). 

(158)  It  is  odd,  that  Usher  has  been  represented  by  some 
writers,  among  others  Colgan  (ib.)  and  Harris,  (Bishops  at  Ar^ 
trigius)  as  understanding  the  /atu  of  Si,  Patrick  as  a  Monastic  rule. 
Usher  says  no  such  thing.  He  mentions  Cp,  919)  a  rule  not  a 
twao  of  St.  Patrick,  and  then  happens  to  speak  of  other  rules  (Mo- 
nastic) such  as  that  of  St.  Brendan,  concerning  which  he  says 
elsewhere,  fp.  1050.)  that  it  was  the  rule  called  the  Lnw  of  Ciaran 
and  Brendan.  But  he  does  not  treat  of  tlie  lavo  of  St.  Patrick. 
If  Colgan  had  read  Usher's  words  with  more  attention,  he  would 
not  have  fallen  into  that  mistake  nor  led  others  into  it. 

(159)  Keating  relates  {Book  2.  p.  47.)  that  an  interview  had 
been  held  at  Tirdaglas  in  Ormond  between  Hugh  Ollain,  king  of 
all  Ireland,  and  Cathal  Mac-Fingin,  king  of  Munster,  in  whicl\ 
'methods  were  concerted  for  advancing  the  annual  revenue  of  St. 
Patrick  throughout  Ireland,  and  that  they  established  a  particular 
law  for  that  purpose.  Hugh  Ollain  died  in  743.  (See  Chap.  xix. 
§.  9.)  He  makes  mention  (ib.  p.  52.)  also  of  a  similar  tax  levied 
on  Munster  by  the  king  Feidhlim  son  of  Crimthan  and  Artrigius  of 
Armagh,  viz.  the  persons  above  spoken  of. 

(160)  4  Masters,  ap.  Tr.  Th  p.  294.  at  A.  824-(825.) 
\    (161)  Catalogue  from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel. 

(162)  O'Flaherty  {MS.  Not.  ad  Tr.  Th,  p.  294.)  states  that 
the  real  successor  of  Flangus,  who  died  in  826^  was  Eugene ;  but 
that  he  was  ra  827  pushed  out  of  the  see  by  Artrigius,  who  kept 
it  for  some  time. 

(163)  4  Masters,  ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  295. 

(164)  See  Ushen  f.  860,  and  Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.  SS4^9nd 
848.  The  4  Masters  at  A.  834  (835)  and  some  following  years, 
{ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  295)  who  have  been  followed  by  Ware,  {Bishops 
at  Farannan)  say  that  there  were  great  disputes  from  the  begin- 
ning concerning  the  possession  of  the  see  between  Faraiman  and 
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Diermit  Hua  Tigemaich»  and  that  one  held  it  for  a  whOe^  and 
the  other  for  anothei^.  O'Flaherty  (MS.  nctes^  ib.)  refects  the 
whole  of  these  statements,  and  maintains  that  Farannan  held  the 
see  without  compedtioB  until  848.  In  fact,  the  Cashd  cataloguet 
the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  allows  14>  years  for  Farannan, 
and  places  after  him  (that  is,  not  after  his  death)  Dieimit  for  four 
years. 

(165)  See  Ind.  Chran.  to  Tr.  Th.    I  have  added  a  year  to  the 
dates. 


CHAP.  XXI. 


Horrid  depredations  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates 
in  Ireland — Several  monasteries  plundered  and 
numbers  qf  monks  and  others  of  the  clergy  mur- 
dered— Dierinid  abbot  qf  Hy  brings  the  reUgues 
qf  Columba  to  Ireland— is  succeeded  by  Indrecht 
'^Joseph  ofRosmor,  a  bishop  and  esceUent  writer 
— Death  qfOrthanac^  bishop  qfKildare — Several 
Irish  bishops  and  priests  took  shelter  in  foreign 
countries  during  the  troubles  caused  by  the  Danish 
invasion — A  synod  held  iri  England  interdicting 
the  Scottish  priests  Jrom  administering  the  sacra-' 
ments — Death  of  St.  Ferdomnach — and  ^Feidh- 
Urn  son  qf  Crimthann  king  qf  Munster-^Emly 
laid  waste-^^lchobhair  bishop  qf  Emly  raised  to 
the  throne  qf  Munster — Turgesius  axpels  the 
primate  Farannan  and  all  the  religiotis  and  stu* 
dents  from  Armagh — Turjgedus  kiUed^  and  the 
Z)anes  defeated  and  espeUed  by  the  Irish — Maol- 
seachlin  sends  ambassadors  to  the  French  King^ 
Charles  the  bald^  to  form  an  alliance  with  him"^ 
Return  qf  the  Danes — Fin^galls  and  J)ubh^galls. 
-"—St.  Donatus  bishop  Fiesole — Brigid,  a  holy 
t^irgin,  sister  qf  St.  Donatus^  setttes  in  Italy — . 
IMark  an  Irish  bishop^  Moengal   and  others^ 
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settle  at  St.  GaU  in  >  Smtzsrland-^Several  x>ther 
learned  Irkbrnen  settle  in  *fte  CoMtinent^^r^Jolm 
&cQtu8.  Erigena^mtiks  im  predestirmtivn^-^his 
,  Wn'k  amdenmed  by  the  third  Council  of  Faience 
— «:eroi^*  qf  d\j^ent  tracts  written  by  him-^ 
John  iMhop  qf  Mecklenburgh  m  Irishman-^ 
John  qfMalmesbury — Macarius  an  Irish  philo- 
sopher in  France'-— The  abbot  Patrick  of  Glaston- 
bury-^The  learned  priest  Prob%tS''^DeatKs  qfva^^ 
rious  bishops  and  abbots  in  Ireland^  and  in  Hy — 
Ireland  harassed  by  the  Danes  and  intestine 
Jeuds-^Irish  schools  and  religious  houses  riot  so 
much  disturbed  as  in  ^the  time  of  Turgesiu^-^ 
Deaths  qfmany  scribes  and  learned  men-^Deaths 
of  Irish  Saints  in  the  ninth  century. 

SECTvI* 

Meanwhile  the  Scandinavian  pirates,  having 
landed  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  were  committing 
horrid  depredations.  In  821  they  plundered  and 
kud  waste  Cork,  Lismore,  ^nd  the  monastery  of  Inis* 
damle,  (l)and  in  823  treated  in  like  manner  that  of 
Bangor,  (2)  which,  it  seems,  they  had  already  plan- 
dered  some  years  earlier.  (^)  -  The  devai^tion  of 
82S  was  probably  that,  in  which  it  is  related  that 
the  abbot  and  a  great  number  of  the  monks  were 
killed,  and  the  rich  shrine  oi  St.  Comgall  broke 
open.  (4^)  Whether  it  was  the  same  as  the  one,  on 
occasion  of  which  those  pirates  are  said  to  have  mur- 
dered nine  hiindr^ed  monks  of.  Bangor  in  one  day, 
(5)  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain*  In  824  they  pil- 
laged again  the  monastery  of  Inisdamle,  burned  that 
of  Magkbile,  and  in  S'/&  ravaged  and  destroyed  that 
of-Lusk.  (6)  In  831  they  entered  Armagh j  and 
plundered  k  three  times  in  the  course  of  one  month. 
This  was. the  lirist  time  that  Armagh  was  Occupied  by 
foreigners.  (7)  In  the  same  yeiar  they  despoiled  the 
church  of  Duleek,  the  monastery  of  Monaghan,  and 
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the  towns,  &c.  of  Connor  (8)  and  Louth«  (9)  In 
B84  Glendaloch  and  Slane  were  plcmdered  in  Uke 
mamier;  (10)  and  in  the  ftiUowing  year  they  ran« 
sacked  and  burned  Feras^  the  monastery  of  Cion- 
niore  (in  the  county  of  Wexford),  and  several 
churches  in  Munster.  (11)  In  this  year,  viz;  SSS^ 
a  great  host  of  them,  commanded  by  Ttti|pe8iu9,  de- 
stroyed almost  all  Connau^ht,  together  with  some 
parts  of  Lemster  and  Meam^  and  within  the  three 
foHowing  years  subdued  a  great  part  of  Ulster^  de« 
moWhing  churches  and  persecuting  the  faithful.  (12) 
In  936  a  party  of  the  Dai^s  marched  from  Inver- 
dega,  or  Inverdee,  now  called  Wicklow,  (13)  to 
Kfldarci,  which  they  ravaged,  and  set  fire  to  the. 
church,  one  half  of  which  was  consumed.  (14)  This 
happened  after  Feidhlim  Mac  Crimthann,kingof  Mun* 
ster,  had  in  the  same  year  taken  forcible  possession 
of  Kildare  and  carried  off  the  clergy  at  the  time  that 
Farannan,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  there  with 
some  of  his  ecclesiastics.  (1<5)  In  837  two  large 
fleets  of  the  Northmen  arrived  in  the  Boyne  and 
Liffey,  who  spreading  themselves  over  the  plains, 
through  which  these  rivers  flow,  plundered  in  all  di* 
rections  churches,  monasteries,  and  the  habitations 
of  all  sorts  of  people,  carrying  off  flocks,  herds,  &c. 
( 16)  In  839  they  burned  Cork,  Ferns,  and  Glonfert, 
killing  the  religious,  and  destroyed  the  church  of 
Slane ;  (1?)  and  in  840  a  party  of  them,  comidg 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Neagh,  plundered 
Louth,  and  carried  off  many  bishops,  wise,  learned, 
and  distinguished  men,  some  of  whom  they  put  to 
death.  (18)  In  the  same  year  they  set  fire  to  Ar- 
magh, and  burned  its  cathedral  and  other  sacred 
edifices.  (19)  In  842  they  plundered  the  monas- 
teries of  Clonmacnois,  Birr,  Saigir,  and  the  church 
of  li'erns;  (20)  and  in  844  burned  Clonmacnois  and 
Lothra  (Lorragh),  besides  ravaging  the  monastery 
of  Tirdaglas.  (2i)  One  of  the  churches,  which 
Turgesius  destroyed  and  burned,  when  in  Connaught, 
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probably  in  the  expedition  of  835,  was  that  belong- 
ing to  the  English  at  Mayo.  (22)  Many  other 
churches  and  mpnasterie39  such  as  Taghmon,  Timo- 
lin,  &c.  are  mentioned  as  having  been  pillaged  or 
ruined  during  this  period  by  those  merciless  in- 
vaders ;  and  let  it  suffice  .to  say,  that  almost  every 
part  of  Ireland  suffered  more  or  less  from  their  fury« 
(23)  .  Every  where  they  carried  ^\yay  sacred  uten- 
nls,  destroyed  libraries,  persecuted  holy  and  learned 
men,  many  of  whom  they  killed.  Among  these  are 
particularly  mentioned  Aidus,  abbot  of  Tirdaglas, 
whom  they  put  to  death  in  844 ;  and  Kethernac  prior 
of  Kildare,  whom  with  many  others  they  slaugh- 
tered in  said  year  at  Dunamase.  (24)  To  this  year 
is  assigned  also  the  martyrdom  of  Nuad,  son  of  Se- 
gen,  during  the  pillaging  of  the  church  of  Killachad 
(in  the  county  of  Cavan)  by  a  band  of  Northmen, 
who  had  proceeded  from  Dublin.  (25) 

(1)  Tu  Th  Ind.  Chron.ad.  A.  820  (821).  For  Inisdamle  see 
Not  69  to  Chap.  x.  As  it  was  an  island  in  the  Suir,  it  yfB&  very 
convenient  for  an  attack  by  the  Danes,  as  were  also  Cork  and  Lis- 
more  by  their  situation  near  the  Lee  and  Blackwater. 
..  (2)  lb.  p.  6S3.  The  date  marked  is  822  (823) ;  yet  in  the  Ind. 
Chron,  it  is  821,  owing,  I  suppose  to  a  typographical  error. 

(3)  I  find  mention  made  of  a  devastation  of  Bangor  by  the 
Danes  in  812.    See  Archdall  at  Bangor. 

(4)  Keating  (History,  &c.  Book  2.  p.  50.)  mentions  these  ctr- 
cumstances  at  about  this  period.  The  year  in  which  they  occurred 
sterns  to  have  been  823,  to  which  also  the  annals  of  Ulsta:  affix  a 
plundering  of  Bangor,  and  the  scattering  of  the  reliques  of  St. 
Congall. 

(5)  See  St.  Bemard^s  Life  of  St  Malachy^  cap.  5. 

(6)  Tr.  Th.  Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.  823  (824)  and  825  (826). 

(7)  4  Masters,  ap.  Tr.  Th.p.  295.  at  A.D.  830  (831).  The 
Ulster  Annals  have  ^4. 831.  What  will  Dr.  Ledwich  say  to  this  ? 
He  wished  to  persuade  us,  that  St.  Patrick  had  been  brought  to 
Armagh  by  die  Danes ;  (see  Chap.  ii.  $.  16. )  now  it  is  dear  from 
what  has  been  said  of  the  law  of  Si.  Patrick  as  having  existed  be- 
fore they  ever  reached  that  city,  that  he  was  known  there  long 
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prior  to  their  depredations.    And  he  calls  himself  an  Irish  an- 
tiquary! !  ! 

(8)  Tr.  Th.  Ind.  Chron.  ad.  A.  830(831)  That  there  was  an 
old  monasteiy  at  Monaghan  is  well  known ;  and  Colgan  mentions 
(A A.  SS.p,7lS  )  as  abbot  of  it  (perhaps  founder)  St  Moeldod, 
a  member  of  the  great  house  of  the  dynasts  of  Oi^el,  but  does  not 
mark  at  what  time  he  lived.  The  Annals  of  Ulster  have  a  prior 
spoliation  of  Duleek  by  the  Danes  at  A.  824. 

(9)  4  Masters,  and  Archdall  at  Louth. 

(10)  Tr.  Th.  Ind.  Chron.  ad.  A.  833  (834). 

(1:1)  lb.  and  Annals  of  Ulster  at  A.  834  (835).  Qlonmore  is 
said  to  have  been  pillaged  two  or  three  times  before.  (See  Archdall 
at  Clonmore. 

(12)  Ware,  Antiq.cap.  24.  (13)  See  Chap.  v.  §.  1. 

(14)  Annals  of  Ulster,  and  4  Masters  ap.  Tr»  Th.p.  629.  ad 
A.  835  (836). 

(15)  4  Masters  ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  295,  and  629.  ad  A.  835  (836). 
Archdall  (at  Armagh)  in  his  careless  manner  says,  that  it  was  For- 
annan  and  his  clergy,  who  were  carried  off.    Keating  reUites  that 
Feidhlim  being  provoked  by  certain  proceedings  of  some  of  the  piore 
northern  people  of  Ireland,  laid  waste  the  country  extendirngfrom 
Birr  to  Tarah.    Thus,  while  the  common  enemy  was  in  their 
country^  the  unhappy  Irish  were  destroying  each  other.    Kettbg 
is  wrong  in  stating  that  Feidhlim  became  ardibishop  of  Leadi  Mo- 
gha,.  or  the  Southern  half  of  Ireland.    He  never  was  a  bishop,  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  ]l£e  gave  himself  up  to  piety,  and  lired  as  an 
anchoret.    He  reigifed  27  years,  (see  Keating  B.  ii.  p.  54.)  die 
first  of  which  was,  according  to  the  Annals  of  Innis&llen  (Harris' 
copy)  A.  D.  819,  but  (according  to  Mr.  O'Reilly's)  820. 

( 16)  Tr.  Th.  p.  629  ad.  A.  836  (837)  In  this  place  he  speaks 
qS  these  fleets  as  consisting  of  thirty  ships  each,  and  yet,  (ib. 
p.  111.)  referring  to  the  same  authority,  (the  4  Masters)  he  tells 
us  that  each  of  them  was  of  siicty.  Then  in  the  Ind.  Chr.  instead 
of  ^.  D.  836,  he  has  838.  In  both  these  positions  he  has  been 
Mowed  by  Ware  (Antiq.  cap.  24.)  But  O'Flaherty  (MS.  not.  Tr. 
Th.  at  p.  Ill)  observes,  that  the  true  date  is  836  (837).  That 
of  838  is  mentioDed  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  The  Annab  nf 
InnisiaUen  have  836,  and  statethat  each  of  those  Northern  fleets 
consisted  of  sixty  ships. 

VOL.  Iin  T 
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(17)  Tr.  Tk.  Ind.  Chron.  ad  838  { 8S9)  and  Annals  of  Innis- 
fallen  at  A.  859. 

(18)  /fA.  SS.  p.  736.  from  the  4  Masters  at  A.  839  (840) 
This .  derafitatioki,  &c.  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Ulster  annals  at 
said  year.  In  Johnston's  Ex|nW»  LoUgh-neagh  is,  instead  of 
Lifch-^hay  taHed  Lodk'da-'caoch*  \> 

<19)  TrJ  Tk.  p.  295.  md  Ind.  Chron.  ad  SS9  (SW). 

(20)  Tr.  Th.  Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.  841  (842)  and  p.  634. 

(21)  lb.  Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.  843  (844). 

(22)  See  Usher  Ind.  Chron.  at  A.  818, 

(23)  Keating,  Book  ii.  p.  50. 

(24)  See  A  A,  SS.  p.S70.  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  629.  The  date 
marked  is  843  (844)  Aidus  is  called  the  son  of  Dubh-da-«hrioch, 
and  is  said  to  hav'e  been  abbot  also  of  Clonenegh.  He  was  taken 
at^  Dunamase  and  led  away  by  the  Danes  to  Monster^  where  they 
put  him  to  death  on  the  8th  of  July.  fAA.  SS.  jy.  356.) 

(25)  AA.SS.  p.  375. 

%  u.  Diermit,  abbot  of  Hy,  came  to  Ireland  in 
8^1,  bringing  with  him  the  reliquies  of  St.  Columba. 
(fl6)  How  lon^i  after  he  continued  to  govern  the 
Gohtmbiaa-  order  I  (do  not  find  recorded  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears, thatihb  wias  sucoeedeid  by  Indredit  or  Indreeh- 
tai^h/whoin  843  brought  to  Ireland  some  sanctified 
things  Gif  St. .  Patrick.  (27)'  Joseph  of  Rosmor,  a 
bishop'^  aii:  exceUient  writer,:  and  abbot  of  Clonal  and 
othet  manasteries,  died  in  the  year  840;  (S8)  to 
which  is  a^sigoed  alto  the  death  of  Orthanoc  bishop 
of  Kildare.  (29)  During  tha  troubles  caused  by 
the  Danes  sevei*al  Irish  bishops  and  priests  took 
shelter  in  foreign  countries.v  In  a  council  held  at 
Chalons  sur  Saone  in  813  a  decree  was  passed  stat- 
ing, that  thefeare  in  some,  parts/ of  France  Scots 
(Irish)/  who  call  . theniselve^  Inshops,  and  ordain 
priests  and  deacons  without  the  permission  of  their 
seigTteuvK  OT  df  the  superiors -of  said  pensons  ;  and 
declaring  such  ordiifiations  null  as  being  irregular 
and  mostly  siraoniacal.  (60)  It  seems  that  ^ome  of 
those  emigrant  bishops  made  use  *  of  their  spiritual 
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power  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  practice  of 
raising  persons  to  the  episcopacy  without  being  at- 
tached to  fixed  sees  had  been  carried  so  far  in  Ire- 
land, that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  of 
them  might  have  made  a  trade  of  their  rank.  A 
sweeping  canon  was  passed  by  an  English  synod 
held  in  816  under  Walfred,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, at  Ce-licyth^  interdicting  the  Scottish  priests 
in  general  from  administering  the  sacraments,  be- 
cause it  was  not  known  where  or  by  whom  they  were 
ordained.  (SI)  It  is  probable  that  some  Scoto  Irish 
priests  had,  in  their  flight  from  Ireland,  neglected 
to  bring  testimonials  of  their  ordination,  and  thus 
contributed  to  afford  an  occasion  for  that  canon. 

St.  Ferdomnach,  a  wise  and  learned  scribe  or  doc- 
tor of  the  church  of  Armagh,  died  in  845,  and  his 
memory  was  revei'ed  on  the  10th  of  June.  (32) 
Id  the  following  year  died  on  the  8th  of  August  the 
celebrated  king  of  Munster  Feidhlim,  son  x^  Crim- 
tbann,  after  having  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
atoned  for  his  violent  and  cruel  proceedings  by  a 
very  strict  course  of  penance  and  great  austerities. 
(33)  In  the  same  year  Emly  was  laid  waste  "by  the 
Northmen.  (34)  Its  abbot  and  bishop  Olchobair  Mac- 
Kinede,  the  immediate  successor,  in  all  appearance, 
of  Flan  Mac-Famchellaic,  contrived  on  the  death  of 
FeidtUim  iBon  of  Crimthann,  to  get  himself  raised  to 
the  throne  of  Cashel  or  Munster.  (35)  He  is  the 
first  of  our  princes,  at  least  of  great  rank,  in  whom 
I  find  the  mitre  and  scepter  united.  This  royal 
bishop  was  of  a  warlike  turn,  and,  being  assisted  by 
Lorcan,  king  of  Leinster,  defeated  the  Danes  in  a 
great  battle  fought  in  848  at  Sua-naght,  in  which 
they  lost  120Q  men,  and  also  in  two  others,  same 
year,  in  which  about  1700  more  of  them  were  slain. 
(36)     Olchobair  lived  until  850.  (37) 

(26)  4ntials  of  Ulster  in  Johnstone's  Extracts  at  A.  830  (831). 

(27)  Ib.utA.  848  (849).    Johnstone  calls  them  «^  St.  Pa^ 
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trick  s  oaths  or  sanctified  things.*'  I  suppose  he  mistook  a  word« 
meaning  vatos  for  oaihs*  They  were  probably  offerings,  that  had 
been  made  by  persons  resorting  to  Hy  in  hcmour  of  St.  PatricL 
Smith  (Apps  to  Life  of  St,  Columbay  p.  166.)  calls  them  Co- 
lumkilles  sacred  things.  Instead  of  Indrecht  he  has  Jurastach  ; 
but^he  abbot's  reaLname  was  Indrecht.    See  A  A.  SS»  p.  254. 

(28)  A  A,  SS.  p.  308.  Ware,  led  astray  by  the  blundering  com- 
piler of  the  third  index  to  this  work,  has  placed  Joseph  of  Rosmor 
at  Cloumacnois,  and  lias  been  followed  by  Harris.  Archdall  has 
him  at  Clones,  and  so  far  he  was  right,  but  he  ought  not  to  have 
fAaced  him  likewise  at  Clonmacnois.  The  4  Masters'  date  for  his 
death  is  839  (840). 

(29)  Tr.  Th.  p.  629. 

(30)  See  Fleuty,  Hist.  EccL  L.  i6.  §  5. 

(31)  It  is  added  that  clergymen  are  not  allowed  by  the  canons 
to  officiate  without  the  permission  of  the  ordmary,  and  that  thia 
n^  should  be  particularly  enforced  against  foreigners>  with  whom 
there  was  no  metropolitan  jurisdiction ;  alluding,  it  seems,  to  the 
Irish  system,  according  to  which  there  was  no  regular  metropoliti- 
cal  see  except  the  primatial  one  of  Armagh.  Celicjrth  or  Cakuth 
was  somewhere  in  the  kivgdom  of  Merda  and  in  a  central  part  of 
England. 

(32)  Tr.  Th.  ;?.295at844  (845). 

(33)  lb.  p.  186  and  Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.  845  (846)  ftom  the 
4  Masters.  ^The  Annals  of  Innisfallen  (Mr.  O'Reilly's  copy)  as- 
sign his  death  to  847.  Ware  reckons  this  Feidlim  or  Fddlemid 
among  the  Irish  writers,'  observing  that  his  works  are  lost.  The 
Ulster  annals  call  him  the  best  of  the  Scots,  a  scribe  and  anchoret. 
Compare  with  Not.  15. 

(34)  Tr.  Th.  Ind.  Chron. 

(35)  Annals  of  Innisfallen,   and  Keating  B.  11.  p.  54. 

(36)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap  24.  In  the  Annals  of  InnisMen^  at 
A.  848.  Scia-naght  is  called  Scieth'Niachtain  in  the  Decies,  1.  e. 
either  in  the  county  of  Waterford  or  southern  part  of  Tipperary. 
(Harris's  copy)  and  Ware  Bishops  at  Endy. 

(37)  Annals  of  Innisfallen. 

§.  III.  Turgesins  entered  Armagh  in   848,  and 
expelled  the  primate  Forannan  together  with  all  the 
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religious  and  students.  (38)     Taking  with  him  his 
attendants  and  the  church  reliques  he  was  sent  to 
the  Danish  ships  at  Limerick.  (39)     But  this  year 
was  fatal  to  Turgesius ;  for  in  it  he  losthis  life,  hav- 
ing been  defeated  and  madeprisoner  by  Melseachlain, 
king  of  Ireland,  who  drowned  him  in  Loch-vair.  (40) 
The  Irish  then  attacked  the  Northmen  in  all  direc- 
tions,  and  drove  great  numbers  of  them  out  of  their 
country,    so  that  the  nation  recovered  it»  liberty, 
after  a  devast^ion  6f  about  thirty  years,  and  Mel- 
seacfalain  sent  ambassadors  with  presents  to  the  French 
king^  Charles  the  bald,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  bond  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  requesting  per- 
mission to  pass  through  France  on  bis  way  to  Rome. 
(41)     Forannan's  place  at  Armagh  was  now  occupied 
by  Diermit  Hua-Tigernach,  who  is  said  to  have  gone 
to  Connaught  for  the  object  of  enforcing  the  law  of 
St.  Patrick.  (42)     The  Northmen,  although  broken 
and  defeated,  returned  again  in  849  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  and  renewed  the  war.    (43)     As  if  to  help 
them,  the  Irish  began  to  fight  among  themselves, 
and  their  king  Melseachlain  not  (mly  made  peace  with 
them  in  850,  but  was  assisted  by  them  in  gaining  a 
great  victory  over  some  enemies  of  liis.  (44)     Dub- 
lin, which  was  already  in  possession  of  a  description 
of  Northmen,  called  Fin-gals^  or  white-foreigners^ 
was  attacked  in  851   by  another,  called  Dubh^gals^ 
or  black^/breignerSf  who  made  great  havoc  of  the 
Fin-gals  and  plundered  the  city.  (45)  In  852  a  party 
of  these  pagan  Northmen  entered  Armagh,  and  laid 
it  waste  on  Easter  Sunday,  which  was  probably  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  primate  Diermit,  who  died 
in  the  same  year,  as  did  also  Forannan,  who  had 
held  the  see  before  him.  (46)     Diermit,  whose  in- 
cumbency lasted  four  years,  was  succeeded  by  Fethgna, 
who  governed  the  see  for  22  years.  (47)    Olchobair, 
who  died  in  850,  was  succeeded  at  £mly  by  Maine 
son  of  Huargusa.  (48) 
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(38)  Usher,  p.  860.  and  Ind.  Chron.  at  A.  846.  The  4*  Mas- 
jters  ap,  Tn  Th*  p.  295,  assign  this  expulsion  to  A*  84*3  (84i4) ; 
but  Usher's  date  is  approved  of  by  O'Flaherty,  {MS*  NoU  ad  Tr. 

^  Th.  ib.)  and  agrees  with  the  catalogue  from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel. 
See  Not,  164*  to  Chap*  xx.}  Yet  in  Johnstone*s  Extracts  from  the 
Annals  of  Ulster  it  is  assigned  to  A.  844  (845).  But  Ushers 
copy  of  them  was  probably  more  correct* 

(39)  Tr.  Th,  he,  cit.  D.  O'Connor,  the  wretched  translator 
of  Keating,  has  quite  misrepresented  (B.  ii.  p.  6.)  his  te^Kt  as  to 
Forannan.  He  makes  him  say,  that  Forannan,  who.  was  then 
primate  of  Armagh,  retired  from  Cashel  with  his  dergy  to  Emly, 
and  that  in  this  sditude,  {Protected  by  bogs  and  woods,  did  this  pri* 
nmte,  together  with  them,  take  up  hi»  residence  during  the 
tyranny  of  the  Danes.  Now  Keating  says  no  such  thing,  nor  in- 
deed qpuld  he ;  for  besides  Forannan's  having  been  sent  to  Lime- 
rick, he  was  not  ardibishop  or  bishop  of  Cashel.  The  substance 
o£  Keadng's  original  statement  is  as  follows.  Having,  in  opposi- 
tion to  thft  concurrent  testimonies  of  our  ancient  writers,  takea 
iotd  his  head,  that  the  see  of  Emly  was  not  m^ed  by  any  pecu- 
liar distinction,  and  that  Cashel  was  an  archiepiscopal  see  in 
those  times,  he  then  strives  to  show  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
Emly  was  mistaken  for  an  archbi3h<^ric  by  saying  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  retired  thither  with  his  clergy  during  the  Danish 
persecution.  This  is  indeed  a  mere  supposition,  for  there  was  at 
that  tinie  no  archbishop,  ncnr,  I  believe,  even  a  bishop  of  Cashel. 

,  ]!^or  do  I  mean  to  state  that  Emly  was,  properly  speaking,  an 
arcbie[MSCopa]  see,  although  it  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  honour 
and  preeminence.  (See  Not.  67  to  Chap*  vi.)  Besides,  there  is 
no  foundation  for  Keating's  hypothesis  that  the  dei^  of  Cashel 
retired  to  Emly.  They  were  more  safe  in  the  dty  than  there, 
and  we  have  seen  that  Emly  was  ransacked  by  the  Danes  in  846. 
Keating,  to  prop  up  his  story  of  the  Cashel  dergy  having  been 
driven  thence  by  the  Danes,  and  fled  to  Emly,  represents  it  as  cre- 
dible, because  Forannan  and  his  clergy  had  been  expelled  from 
Armagh.  This  is  truly  a  queer  sort  of  argument ;  as  if  from  the 
case  of  Forannan  having  been  certainly  driven  from  Ws  see  it  were 
to  follow,  that  other  bishops,  &c.  were  also  expelled.  Enough  as  to 
Keating  himself;  but  how  strangely  have  his  words  been  mistrans- 
lated §0  aiS  to  bring  Forannan,  &c.  to  Cashel  and  Emly  ? 
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(40)  Usher  fp.  860.  and  Ind.  Chfon.)  'aiiaigns  the  downfal  and 
death  of  Turgesius  to  848.  But  tlie-  Animte  of  Ihnis&Uen  marie 
them  at  845>  befbr^  Melseachlmn  wa»idng  <yf  Ir^md.  Abo' Ware 
(Antiq,  cap.  24.)  see(ns  to  plaee  thcni  in  645$  wkHeMtlseachlairi 
was  king  only  of  Meath,  and  before  he  m^as^  rHiied^  Uy  Uie  throna 
of  alt  Ireland  in  8i<6.  (See  Chap,  xx.  $.  8/)  '  HenKentions  the 
drowning  of,  Turgesius  in  Lochvair,  and  afterwards'  ^^iitij  -ikm,  a 
battle  was  fought  in  848  between  MelseacMaln,  wlwtti'kilig  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  Danes  (without  naming  Turgesius)  at  »Fbre^ia which  n 
they  were  defeated  and  lost  700  men.  The  4  Masters  («/?.  4^^. 
SS,p.  509.)  assign  the  drowning  of  Turgesius  In  that^Joi^h  te  843 
(844)  while  Mdseachlain  was  still  no  more  than  king  of*  Meath. 
Neither  they  nor  the  Annals  of  Ulster  or  of  Innisfallen  have  any 
thing  about  the  15  beardless  young  men,  who,  according  •  to -Gi- 
raldus  Cambrensis,  kflled  Turgesiua.  If  it  be  true  that  Melseachlam 
was  king  only  of  Meath  at  the  time  of  his  putting  Turgesius  ta 
death,  the  statement  of  the  4  Masters,  or  that  of  the  InnisfeUen  ^ 
annals,  must  be  more  correct  than  that  of  Ushei^ ;  wftereas  it^  is 
universally  allowed,  that  Melseachlain  became  king  of  all  Ireland  in 

846  ;  and  it  will  foUow  that  the  expulsion  of  Forannan  fitnn  Ar; 
magh  by  Turgesius  was  prior  not  only  to  848,  but  likewise  to  846. 
(See  above  Not.  38.)  Yet  if  we  consider,  that  Urfier's^  date  (848) 
■or  this  expulsion  rests  on  strong  grounds;  we  must  suppose  that 
Turgesius  was  stOl  alive  in  said  year,  and  that  P^dseachlitin'  was 
king  of  all  Ireland,  when  he  got  him  into  his  hand$.  '  Cfiraldus 
Canabr^nsis,  speaking  of  the  dowrtfal  of  Turgesius  by  means  of 
Melseachlain,  calls  the  latter  king  of  Meath  ;  and  hence  peiiiaps' 
was  derived  the  opinion,  that  he  was  not  as  yet  sovereign  of  aU 
'  Ireland.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Usher  shows  (p.  860)  from  Norwe-' 
gian  chronicles  that  848  was  the  year  in  which  those  invaders  were 
greatly  humbled  in  Ireland  and  their  power  reduced.'  Now  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  thiat  the  death  of  Tui^sius  was  immediately 
followed  by  th6  destruction  and  dispersion  of  his  followers,  and 
consequently  it  appears  most  probable  that  it  did  not  Occur  until 
said  year  848.  Lochvair,  in  which  Tui^gesius  was  drowned,  is 
placed  by  Seward  (at  Loch-uar)  near  Mullingar. 

(41)  Usher  p.  860,  and  Ind.  Chron.  ad  ^.848. 

(42)  The  4  Masters  (ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  295)  assign  Dieonit's  toUr 
to  Coimaught  to  A.  835  (836)  at  a  time  when,  according  to  them» 
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he  was  oonfendmg  against  Forannan  for  the  see  of  Armagh*  (See 
Not.  164-.  to  Chap,  xx.)  But,  as  there  was  most  probably  no  such 
contention  between  them,  Diermit's  going  to  Connaught  was  after 
848;  or,  if  it  was  in  836,  he  went  thither  not  as  archbishop  but 
as  deputed  by  Forannan. 

(43)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  2^  The  Annals  of  Ulster  in  Johnstone's 
Extracts  state  at  A.  848  (840)  that  they  came  in  140  ships,  as  do 
also  those  of  InnisfaUen  at  i4«  849. 

(44;  Ware,  ib. 

(45)  Annals  of  Ulster  at  A.  850  (851),  and  Ware,  ib.  Also 
Innis&llen  Annals  at  A,  851. . 

(46)  Usher,  p.  860  and  Ifid.  Chron.  at  A,  852.  from  the  An- 
nals of  Ulster.     In  said  annals  these  two  prelates  are  named  heirs 
(comorbans)  of  St.  Patrick,  and  Diermit  is  called  the  t»isest  of  all 
the  doctors  qf  Europe^  while  to  Forannan  are  given  the  titles  of 
scribcy  bishopf  and  anchoret. 

(47)  Catalogue  from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  in  Tr.  Th.  p.  292. 

(48)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Endj/. 

§  IV.  St  Donatus,  bishop  of  Fiesole  in  Tuscany, 
flourished  in  those  times*  (4Si)     He  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and,  it  seems,  a  bishop  before  he  undertook 
a  pilgrimage  to    Rome.  (50)      A  disciple  of  his 
named  Andrew,   of  a  very  illustrious  family,  (51) 
whom  he  had  instructed  in  Ireland,  accompanied 
him  in  this  peregrination*     They  arrived  at  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  pious,  but  in  what 
year  is  uncertain.  (52)     Having  remained  there  ibr 
some  time,  and  obtained  the  Pope's  blessing,   they 
removed  to    Tuscany,    where    they   visited    some 
churches.     On  arriving  at  Fiesole  Donatus  was  re- 
ceived by  the  clergy  and  people  of  that  then  very 
respectable  city  with  great  honour ;  and,  as  the  see 
happened  to  be  vacant,  was  requested  to  undertake 
the  government  of  it.     At  length  he  complied  with 
their  wish,  and  acted,  for  a  long  time,  the  part  of  a 
good  pastor,  until  God  was  pleased  to  call  him  out 
of  this  world  on  a  22d  of  October,  some  years  after 
J.  D.  861.  (53)     Some  tracts  were  written  by  St» 
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Donalus,'  but  none  of  them,  as  far  as  I  know,  are 
now  extant,  (54)  except  his  own  epitaph,  and  a 
pretty  little  poem,  which  is  prefixed  as  a  prologue  to 
a  poetical  life  of  St.  Brigid.  {55)  Andrew  became 
a  deacon  of  Fiesole,  and  remained  there  for  seve- 
ral years,  until  by  order  of  Donatus  he  re-established 
the  church  of  St.  Martin  near  the  river  Mensola, 
which  washes  the  feet  of  the  Fiesole  hills,  where  he 
formed  a  monastery,  in  which  he  piously  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  until  having  survived  St.  Do- 
natus, he  died  on,  it  seems,  a  22d  of  August,  but  in 
what  year  I  do  not  find  recorded.  (56)  Dempster, 
with  his  usual  effrontery,  has  forged  the  names  of 
certain  tracts  as  if  written  by  this  saint.  (57)  A 
sister  of  his,  named  Brigid,  a  very  holy  virgin, 
whom  he  was  very  anxious  to  see  before  his  death, 
left  Ireland  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  arrived  in  time 
to  find  him  still  alive,  although  very  near  his  end. 
On  his  death  she  determined  to  remain  in  Italy,  and 
retired  to  a  forest  above  Fiesole  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  where,  practising  great  austerities,  she 
led  a  solitary  life  and  lived  to  a  great  age,  most 
Highly  esteemed  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  year  of  her  death  is  not  known ;  the  day  is 
said  to  have  been  a  first  of  February,  the  anniversary 
of  her  great  namesake  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare. .  After 
her  death  a  church  was  erected  and  dedicated  under 
her  name  on  the  spot,  where  she  died,  called  Opa- 
cuSy  which  was,  and  perhaps  is  still  greatly  resorted 
to  on  that  day,  in  commemoration  of  her,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjoining  districts.  (58) 

(49)  In  Burice's  (>ffic%a  propria^  SfC*  there  is  at  22  October  an 
Office  of  St.  Donatus,  taken  chiefly  from  that  read  at  Fiesole. 
Colgan  had  a  very  ancient  Life  of  this  samt,  taken  from  a  collection 
of  chronicles  of  that 'churdi.  Ughelli  treats  of  him  f  Italia  Sacroy 
Tom.  3.  coL  213.)  and  calls  him  nobUis  Scotttis. 

(50)  That  Donatus  was  an  Irishman  is  clear  not  only  from  the 
Office,  in  which  he  is  stated  to^have  been  of  a  noble  and  orthodox 
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emt£y  in  the  Old  Sootia  /Ireland J,  but  likewise  i^am  his  life,  9s 
quoted  by  Co^gain,  {AA.SS,  p.  2$B.)  wh^e  we  read,  that  Ire- 
klttd^ '<  the  island  df  the  Scots,  sent  him  to  Fiesolc;  ^'  Iste,iTaties 
mei;  iste  betUtis  iUe  et  vere  praedicandu»Chri8ti  sacerdos.  B.  Da- 
natod,  quem  ntfbis  flibernia  Sixitorainuiiiila  transmisit."  Colgan 
caiXln  him  (iB.  p.  236)  a  bishop,  while  6tili  in  Ireland. 

(51)  ALiffeofthis  Andrew  has  been  written  by  PhiKp  Villani,. 
who  makes  him  a  native  of  Ireland ;  «  Puit  homo  Dei  Andreas 
oriundus  ex  insula  Hibemia,  quae  alio  magis  vulgari  nornme  Sco- 
tia appefltftur,  &c,  (See  A  A.  SS.  p.' 236.)  Colgan  Yz&.  77.  -237) 
mientions  also  an  anonymous  Ufe  of  Andrew,  or  St.  Andrew, 
upon  which  some  notes  were  written  by  Constantine  Caietano. 

(52)  In  the  anonymous  Life  of  St.  Andrew  it  is.  said,  that  Do- 
natus  and  Andrew  came  to  Italy  in  the  time  of  Lewis  the  pious, 
and  Cajetano  marks  the  year  as  816.  (AA,  SS.  p.  237)  feut  it 
was  probably  seme  yeaw  later.  At  any  irate  the  Office  of  Dona- 
tus  is  wrong  in  stating  that  they  were  at  Rome  in  802. 

(53)  Cajetano  says,  that  he  became  bishop  of  Ficsole  in  the 
very  year  of  his  arrival  in  Italy,  viz.  as  he  thought,  A»  D.  816. 
(See  A  A,  S«S.  p.  239.)  Ughelli  also  marks  that  as  the  year/  of  his 
promotion;  but  Coled  in  a  note  observes,  that  it  must  have  been 
later  than  826 ;  for  Grusolphus  was  bishop  of  Fiesole  in  that  year 
and  attended  at  a  synod  then  held  at  Rome.  Donatus  was  cer- 
tainly bishop  there  before  844,  in  which  year  he  was  present  at 
the  coronation  of  Lewis,  the  son  of  Lotharius,  as  king  of  Italy. 
He  was  stiH  Its  bishop  in  861,  whereas  he  was  present  at  a  Lateran 
council  that  sat  in  this  year  tinder  Pope  Nicholas  I.  against  John, 
archbishop  of  Ravenna.  (See  Coletis'  addition  to  Ughelli,  ib, 
Tom.  2.  col.  350.)  The  precise  year  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  and  on  his  monument  were  en- 
graved the  following  verses,  which  had  been  composed  by  himself; 

Hic^^o,  Donatus  Spotarum  suiguihe  CTetiia 
Solus  in  hoc  tumulo  pldvise,  verme^  vdror. 

R^ibus  Italicb  aervLvi.{iduribiB  annisy'^ 
Lotharid  msfgno,  Luc^vicoqpe  tiaia^ 

Octenis  Imtrisy  septenis  insuper  arinis 
Post  Fesalana  Praesul  iii  urbe  ftii. 
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Gratuita  disdpulb  dictabam  scripta  libetlis 
'  Schemata  metrorum,  dicta  beata  senum. 
Parce  viator  adis,  quisquu  pro  munera  Christi 

Te  modo  non  pigcat  cemere  busta  mea, 
Atque  precare  Beum,  residet  qui  culmina  caeli, 

Ut  mihi  cotacedat  regna  beata  sua. 

If  the  Octenis  &c.  is  to  be  understood  of  the  duration  of  his  in- 
cumbency,  as  Ughelii  understood  it,  he  was  bishop  of  Fiesole  for 
4/7  years.  But  he  was  dead  before  877,  in  which  year,  as  Coleti 
remaiks,  Zenobius  was  its  bi^op.  The  Bollafidists  also  (Com- 
ment.  praev.  at  the  Acts  of  St.  Brigid  of  Fiecole,  1  Febr.)  under- 
stood the  Octenis  &c.  as  Ughelii  did.  They  conjectured,  that  Do- 
natus  did  not  become  bishop  of  Fiesole  until  841  or  842,  and  then, 
assigning  to  him  47  years  of  episcopacy,  concluded  that  he  lived 
until  near  890.  But  this  cannot  agree  with  what  Coleti  says  con- 
cerning Zenobius.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Fiesole  soon  after  826,  perhaps  in  827>  whence  I'cckoning  47 
years,  his  death  may  be  affixed  to  about  873.  The  Bollandists 
observe,  that  Donatus  obtained  frbhi  the  ^bove  mentioned  Lewis, 
with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  some  favours  and  priial^es  at 
Capua,  and  that  the  year,  in  which  he  obtained  them,  was  appa- 
rently 866.  Lewis  was  at  this  time,  and  for  several  years  before 
it,  emperor,  and  is  called  Lewis  the  second.  He  was  the  Lewis, 
who  is  distinguished  in  the  epitaph  by  the  epithet  goocf,  and  died  in 
875,  in  which  year  he  was  succeeded,  as  emperor,  by  his  uncle 
Charles  the  bald. '  In  all  probability  he  survived  St.  Donatus ;  for 
otherwise  would  not  the  nameof  Charles,  to  whom  the  empire  and 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  devolved,  have  been  mentioned  in  the  epitaph? 
In  Burke*s  Office  of  St.  Donatus,  by  a  strange  anachronism,  he  is 
said  to  have  died  in  840. 

From  the  epitaph  it  appears,  that  Donatus  had  been  employed 
in  teaching  gratuitously,  and  that  he  composed  some  tracts, 
Gratuita  discipnlis  dictabam  scripta  libeUis^  partly  of  a  poetical 
kind.    Schemata  metrorum,   and  partly  theological,   dicta  beata 

senum, 
(54)  Dempster  has  made  up  some   tracts  for  him,  wliich  are 

mentioned  by  Ware  {Writers  at  Donat)  merely  on  his  authority, 

yet  it  is  certain,  that  he  composed  some  works.  (See  Not.  prec.) 
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(55)  The  ancient  author  of  die  Life  of  St.  Donatus^  quoted  by 
Cc^gan  (A A.  SS.  p.  238.  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  255^  ascribes  to  him  this 
prologue,  which  Colgan  has  prefixed  to  the  Life  of  Su  Brigid,  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Chilien  of  Iniskeltra.  (See  Not.  18  to 
Chap.  VIII.)  Usher  has  given  apart  of  it.  Prim.  p.  1060^  bat 
with  two  or  three  variations*    It  begins  thus. 

Finibus  occiduis  describitur  optima  tellus 

Nomine  et  antiquis  Scotia  dicta  libris. 
Insula  dives  opum,  gemmarumy  vestis,  et  auri  ; 

Commoda  coiporibus^  aere^  sole,  solo« 
M elle  fluit  pulchris  et  lacteis  Scotia  campis 

Vesdbus  atque  armis,  frugibus,  arte,  viris* 
Ursorum  rabies  nulla  est  ibi ;  saeva  leonuni. 

Semina  nee  unquam  Scotica  terra  tulit. 
Nulla  venena  nocent,  nee  serpens  serpit  in  herba 

Nee  conquesta  canit  garrula  rana  lacu. 
In  qua  Scotorum  gentes  habitare  ^nerentur, 

Inclyta  gens  hominum  milite,  pace,  fide. 
De  qua  nata  fuit  quondam  sanctissima  virgo 

Brigida,  Scotorum  gloria,  nomen,  honor^  &c. 

After  this  description  of  Ireland  it  goes  on  as  if  prefatory  to  a 
Life  of  St.  Brigid ;  and  it  really  seems,  that  the  author  of  it  wrote 
such  a  work.  But  it  is  not  to  be  concluded,  that  the  Life  attri- 
buted to  Chilien  was  written  rather  by  Donatus ;  for,  as  Colgan 
observes,  there  are  in  some  MSS*  other  prologues  piefixed  to  said 
Life ;  yet  if,  as  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  Donatus  was  the  author 
of  tlie  above  one,  it  may,  I  think,  be  concluded  that  he  drew  up 
a  Life,  probably  not  extant,  of  St.  Brigid.  Concerning  the  epitaph 
see  Not.  53. 

(56)  See  A  A.  SS.  p.  236,  and  238. 

(57)  See  Ware  and  Harris,  Writers  at  Andrem. 

(58)1  have  here  given  the  substance  of  the  Acts  of  this  St  Brigid, 
as  made  up  from  Ferrarius  and  othe^  by  Colgan,  A  A.  SS.  at  1. 
February.  The  BoUandists  have  at  said  day,  extracted  a  short 
Life  of  her  from  Villanis'  Life  of  St.  Andrew.  In  consequence  of 
their  having  brought  down  the  death  of  St.  Donatus  to  near  890 
(see  Not.5S)  and  her  having  survived  both  him  and  Andrew, 
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they  supposed  she  lived  until  about  900.    This  is,  I  believe)  too 
late;  probably  she  died  about  880. 

§•  V.  In  841  Mark,  an  Irish  bishop,  together 
with  Moengal,  dlias  Marcellus,  his  sister's  son,  re- 
turning from  Rome  stopped  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gall,  where  the  Irish  were  always  well  received  as 
being  countrymen  of  that  saint.  And  in  fact  it  is 
stated  that  it  was  as  such  that  Mark  visited  that  mo- 
nastery. They  were  requested  to  remain  there  for 
some  time,  and  at  length  agreed  to  do  so.  Mark 
then  dismissed  his  other  companions  and  attendants, 
to  whom,  being  much  displeased  at  his  staying  there, 
he  gave  his  iiorses  and  mules,  some  money  &c.  re- 
serving his  books  an^  some  other  articles  for  the  use 
of  the  monastery.  Moengal  was  exceedingly  learned 
in  sacred  and  human  literature,  and  afler  some  time 
was  placed  over  the  interior  schools  of  the  cloister. 
{59)  It  is  probable  that  they  both  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  at  St.  Gall's;  (60)  and  it  is 
said  that  Moengal  died  in  that  monastery  on  a  SOth 
of  September,  but  in  what  year  is  not  mentioned. 
(61)  Among  the  persons  instructed  at  St.  Gall  by 
Moengal  are  reckoned  Notker  Balbulus,  Ratpert, 
and  Tutilo ;  (62)  and  to  him  is  attributed  a  certain 
tract  on  the  lessons  of  the  Gospel.  ^63) 

In  the  same  year  841  another  countryman  of  St. 
Gall,  and  consequently  an  Irish  Scot,  named  lEuse- 
bius,  arrived  at  the  same  monastery  and  there  be- 
came a  monk.  (64)  Having  remained  for  some 
years  in  the  monastery,  he  retired  in  854  or  855  to 
Mount  St.  Victor,  where  there  was  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  martyr  of  that  name,  in  the  part  of  the 
now  Grison  country  called  Rhaetia  Curiensis.  There 
he  Became  a  recluse  and  lived  for  SO  years  in  a  most 
pious,  contemplative,  and  austere  manner,  until  his 
death  on  the  SOth  of  January,  A.  D.  884.  (65) 
He  is  said  have  been  endowed  with  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, and  used  to  be  consulted   as  such   by  the 
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people  of  that  country.  The  king  Charles  (€§)  had 
so  great  an  esteem  for  him,  that,  on  his  request,  he 
made  a  grant  of  Mount  St.  Victor  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Gall. 

(59)  Ekkehard  (De  casibus  monasterii  S.  Galli  ap.  Mdch. 
Goldast.  R.  At.  Scripton  Tom,  1.  p.  36.)  writes;  ^'.Grimaldi 
(abbot  of  St.  GfiU)  temporibus  Marcu^quidam  ScMgena  episcopus. 
Galium  tamquam  compatriotam  suum  Roma  r^diens  visitat.  Co- 
mitatur  eum  sororis  filius  Moengal, .  poi^a  a  nostris  Marcellus 
diminutive  a  Marco  avunculo  suo  sic  nominatus.  Hie  erat  in  ^-. 
vinis  et  humanis  rebus  eruditissimus.  Rogatur  episcopus  loco  nosr 
tro  aliquamdiu  stare/'  &c.  See  also  Mabillon  (Annal.  Ben^ad  A. 
B41).  Harris  (Writers  at  Moengal  J  makes  them  visit  the  abbot 
Grimoald  as  their  countryman,  liaving  misunderstood  Ekkehard's 
words,,  who  calls  not  him  but  St.  Gallus  their  compatriot. 

(60)  Mabillon  (id.)  says,  that  Mark  went^  afier  having  been 
for  some  time  at  St.  Grail's,  to  France  on  the  invitation  of  Charles 
the  bald,  and  that  he  retired  to  th^  monasteiy  of  St.  Medard  at 
Soisson^.  He  adds  that  perhaps  Moengal  also  removed  to  -France. 
But  the  bisliop  Mark  of  St.  Medard  must  have  been  different  fiiom. 
the  one  of  St.  Gall,  if  we  are  to  believe  Eric  of  Auxerre,  who  tells 
us  {De  mirac.  S.  Germanic  L.l.c.  55»)  that  he  was  a  Briton,  al- 
though educated  in  Ireland;  while  Ekkehard  positively  states, 
that  the  Mark  of  St.  Gall  was  an  Irishman.  And  Mabillon  him«. 
self  Cib,  and  Acta  Bened,  Sec.  iv.  Part.  2.  p,  461.)  represents 
Mark  and  Moengal  as  countrymen  of  St.  Gall  and  Irishmen. 

(61)  tSee  Harris,   Writers  at  Moengal. 

(62)  Mabillon,  Aaa  Ben.  ib.  p.  462. 

(63)  See  Harris  at  Moengal. 

(64)  Colgan  has  the  Acts  of  .St.  Eusebius  at  SO  January.  He 
thinks  that  his  real  name  was  Euchedius,  but  gives  no  reason,  ex- 
cept  that  this  was  an  usual  name  in  Ireland,  whereas  Eusebius  > 
was  not  so.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  represents  him  as  not  a(rriving  at 
St.  Gall  until  A.  D.  854,  in  consequence  of  his  having  8iq)posed 
that  Eusebius  became  a  recluse  very  soon  after  he  reached  that, 
place.  For  in  that  year  or  the  following  he  withdrew  from  the 
monastery  and  shut  himself  up.  But  Mabillon  (Annal.  Ben.) 
assigns  his  arrival  at  St.  Gall  to  841.     Eusebius  is  called  by  Rat- 
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pert  of  St.  GaU  (De  origine  et  casUms  S.  GtdiiJ  ScoHgcruiy  and 
by  Ekkehavd,  also  of  St  Gall.  (De  casibus^  &c)  sancti  Galli  com' 
patrianusy  that  is  an  Irishman. 

(65)  Ratpert  (ibj  has  t^iese  dates  for  bisdeath,^  but  does  not 
mention  Ills  havhig  died  a  martyr,  as  noted  in  the  Necrologium  of 
St.  Galiy  which  states,  as  quoted  by  Colgan  and  BoUandus,  that 
Eusebius  was  killed  by  one  of  the  inhabitants,  when  remonstrating 
with  some  of  them  on  their  bad  conduct.  MabiEon  (^Antud.  &c. 
at  A.  841.)  expresses  strong  doubts  as  to  this  marty|:dom  and  says ; 
**  Subhstaejidei  videntur^  quae  de  e^us  marUftu  referuvhir  apud 
BoUandum"  Had»  it  taken  place,  w4>ulditnot  have  beei^  men* 
tioned  by  Ratpert  ?  The  same  Necrologium  seems  to  make  Eusebius 
a  reduse.for  near  fifiy  years;  but,  according  to  Ratpert,  he  was 
such  only  for  thirty. .  Xolgan  strives  to  explain  the  words  of  the. 
Necrolc^om  as  it  relative  to  the  whole  life,  and  indicating  that  he 
died  in  ^e  50th  year  of  his  age.  Thia  cannot  agree  with  his  hav- 
ing arrived  at  St.  Gall  in  84*1 ,  at  which  time  he  would  liave  been, 
in  this  hypothesis,  no  more  than  about  seven  years  old.  A  foolish 
story  related  in  the  Necrologium  as  to  Eusebius  after  his  death 
Bhows,  that  its  q^hority  is  not  wosih  ajttendix^g  tor  in.  what  it  has, 
con^ipning  him. 

(liS)  This  Charles  was,  says  Mabillon,  (ib.J  the  son  and  sue* 
cesser  of  king  Lewis,  He  must  have  meant  Lewis  the  Germanic, 
Consequently  Charles  was  the  one,  that  became  emperof ,  and  who 
is  called  Charles  the^. 

§  VI.  Helias,  likewise  an  Irishman,  was  bishop  of 
Angouleme  durii^  the  reign  of  Charles  the  bald. 
He  xiad  gone  to  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century ;  for  he  was  a  disciple  of  Theodulf  bishop 
of  Orleans^  (67)  who  died  in  821.  He  became  a 
very  learned  man  and  was  an  admirable  teacher.  (68) 
One  of  his  scholars  ivas  the  celebrated  Heric  or  Eric 
of  Auxerre.  (69)  Helias  succeeded  bishop  Lau- 
nus  in  the  see  of  Angouleme,  but  in  what  year  I  do 
not  find  stated.  (70)  In  862  he  assisted  at  the  sy- 
nod of  Pistes,  (71)  which  had  been  summoned  by 
Cbjirles  the  bald,  and  in  866  at  that  qf  SoisaoiiijS.  (72) 
Hisvdeath  is  assigned  to  4*  D.  875  or  876.  (73) 

Among  the  crowd  of  learned  Irishmen,  who  went 
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over  to  France  in  those  times,  the  most  celebrated 
was  John  Scotus  Erigena.  (74)      H^  was  of  very 
small  size,    but  gifted   with   extraordinary  genius. 
His  studies  were  chiefly  classical  and  philosophical, 
in   which   he    excelled,    considering  the  times  he 
lived  in;    but  he  was  greatly  deficient  in  theolo- 
gical learning,  which  he  seems  to  have  scarcely  ap- 
plied to  in  his  younger  days,  as  he  was  not  intended 
for  the  church  ;  nor  was  he  ever  in  holy  orders,  nor 
even  a  monk.     He  was  a  very  good  man,  and  irre- 
proachable in  his  conduct.     His  birth  must  be  as- 
signed to  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century ;   for 
he  was  a  grown  up  and  highly  learned  man  when  he 
removed  to  France,  which  was  before  847,  as  appears 
from  his  having  been  connected  there  with  Pruden- 
tius  before  he  became  bishop  of  Troies.     By  his 
learning,  eloquence,  and  wit  he  became  a  singular 
favourite  with  the  king  Charles  the  bald,  who  was 
so  pleased  with  him,  that  he  kept  him  constantly 
with  himself,  and  did  him  the  honour  of  having  him 
as  a  guest  al  his  table.      Their  conversation  was 
sometimes  of  a  jocose  kind ;  and   although  John 
was  not  always   sufficiently  cautious   not    to    give 
offence  in  his  jokes,  yet  the  king  used  to  put  up 
with  whatever  he  said.     As  he  was  well  skilled  in 
Greek,  Charles  commissioned  him  to  translate  into 
Latin  the  works  attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite,  (75)  and  accordingly  he  translated  the  four 
books  De  caelesti  Hierarchia^  de  ecclesiastica  Hier- 
archiay  de  Divinis  nomnibm^  and  de  mystka  theo- 
logidj  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king.  (j6)    T^his 
translation  was  greatly  admired  for  its  accuracy,  but 
being  too   literal  was  considered  obscure.  (77)     It 
was  published  between  858  and  867  ;  for  it  is  men- 
tioned in  a  letter  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.  to  Charles  the 
bald.  (78) 

(67)  In  the  chronicle  of  Ademar  (ap,  Labbe  iSova  BibHotheca^ 
Sfc.  Tom,  2.  p.  159.)  the^e  is  at  i4r819.  a  series  of  teachers  sue- 
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ceeding  each  other,  among  whom  is  Theodulf  as  having  taught 
Heham  Scotigenam  Engolismemem  episcopumy  and  then  Helias 
as  the  master  of  Heiric  or  Heric  (of  Auxerre)  See  also  Sam- 
marthan.  Gallia  Christiana  ad  EccL  Engolism,  Tom.  2«  col. 
984. 

(68)  In  the  HistoriaponiiJicumSfc.  Engolismensium  (ap.  Lahbe, 
it.  p.  251  > J  we  read;  "  Defuncto  Launo  soscepit  Helias  Scoti- 
gena  cathedralem  Engolismensem,  qui  in  Gallia  mirifice  sckolas 
rexiL  It  has  afterwards  the  series  of  teachers  as  in  the  chronicle 
of  Ademar.  In  the  Gallia  Christiana  (loc,  cit,)  Helias  is  styled 
%>ir  doctissimus. 

(69)  The  Heiric.  as  called  in  the  chronicle  of  Ademar,  or 
Henric,  as  in  the  Histon  Pontijl  Engolism,  was  Heric  of  Aux- 
enre,  as  appears  from  its  being  added  that  Heiric  taught  Remigius, 
&c  His  having  studied  for  some  time  under  Helias  helped  to 
make  him  well  acquainted  with  learned  Irishmen  then  in  France, 
and  with  that  flock  of  philosophers,  which,  as  he  says  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Acts  of  St.  Grermanus,^.  addressed  to  Charles  the  bald, 
bad  passed  over  from  Ireland  to  France;  ^*  Quid  Hibemiam_me- 
morem,  contempto  pelagi  discrimine,  pene  totam,  cum  grege  phi. 
iosophorum,  ad  littora  nostra  migrantem  ?  Quorum  guisquis  peri-* 
tior  est  tiltro  sibi  indicit  exilium,  ut  Salomoni  sapiendssimo  famu- 
letur  ad  votum."  Helias,  his  master,  was  certainly  one  of  those 
persons*  whom  Heric  had  in  view;  and  hence  it  is  plain  that  by 
Scotigena,  as  Helias  is  called,  is  to  be  understood  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, not  of  N.  Britain ;  for,  had  he  been  a  British  Scot,  Heric 
would  not  have  mentioned  Ireland  alone. 

(70)  Claudius  Roberti  in  his  Gallia  Christiana  (at  Episc,  En^ 
golism.)  says,  that  he  was  bishop  of  Angouleme  during  40  years. 
If  so,  he  should  have  been  raised  to  the  see  in  835  or  836.  But 
he  could  not  have  been  bishop  there  before  853,  in  which  year 
Launus  was  alive.  (Sammarthan  t6»  coL  983) 

(71)  Sammarthan.  ib.  ccl.  984*  Pistes  was  a  place  near  the 
Seine,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Andelle.  (See  Fleuiy,  Hist* 
Ecd.  L.  50.  § .  90.) 

(72)  CI.  Roberti,  loc.  cit.  and  Sammarthan,  ib. 

(73)  The  Sammarthan!,  (ib.)  referring  to  the .  chronicle  of 
Ademar,  place  lus  death  in  875*  But  in  that  chronide,  accord- 
ing to  Labbe*s  edition,  tlie  year  marked  for  it  is  876.    In  the 

VOL.  III.  U 
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HUtoria  Pantif,  ^-c.  EngoUsm.  it  is  said  that  Hdias  broog^  to 
AogOukme  the  remains  of  the  martyr  St.  Benignus  at  the  tJnie 
thai  Charles  the  bald  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  If  this  no^ 
tation  be  correct,  the  death  of  Elias  pannot  be  placed  bef<we  876. 
For  Charles  was  not  emperpr  until  the  latter  end  of  875.  Yet  the 
passage  may  perhaps  be  explained  as  meaning  about  the  time  that 
Charles  was  crowned  emperor.  It  adds  that  Heliaa  died  duriAg 
his  reign.  As  to  the^  day  of  his  death,  a  chronicle  of  Angouleme 
marics  the  22d  of  September.  But  as  it  is  wroni^  with  regard  to 
the  year  of  it,  it  may  be  wrong  also  as  to  the  day. 

(74)  It  is  surprizing  that  even  at  this  day  some  writers  pretend 
that  Erigena  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  for  instance  Chalmers,  in 
his  Biographical  Dictionary,  and  Rees'  Encyclopedia,  at  Erigena, 
notwithstanding  the  general  consent  of  so  many  men  of  real  learn- 
ing, i^ho  have  had  occasion  to  treat  of  him,  that  he  was  an  Irish- 
man. Among  the  French,  Dupin,  Fleury,  the  authors  of  the 
Uistoire  Litteraire,  and  a  crowd  of  o^ers ;  Mosheim,  J.  P.  Alur« 
ray,  with  other  learned  Germans,  all  agree  on  this  pomt.  The  sur- 
name, Erigena,  is  ^one  sufficient  to  prove  it,  as  it  means  a  native 
of  Eri  or  Erin,  that  is,  Ireland.  Instead  of  Erigena,  we  sometimca 
find  him  called  Eringena^  ^x.  c  in  an  old  MS*  written  about  900 
years  ago  containing  his  translation  of  the  works  attributed  to 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  ( See  a  Dissertation  concerning  him  by 
Father  Paris  of  St.  Genevieve  in  the  Appendix  to  Perpetuity  de 
lafoiy  ToMn  3.  p.  20.  In  this  dissertation  he  is  posithrely  stated 
to  have  been  an  Irishpan.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  surname 
was  g^ven  to  him  by  others ;  by  some,  as  by  Sigebert,  he  was 
called  Erigena,  and  by  some  Eringend.  Certain  Scotch  aut^iors, 
'  aecordihg  .to  their  usual  mode  of  robbing  Ireland  of  many  of 
its  distinguished  men,  would  fain  make  us  believe  that  Erigena 
.  n^eans  a  native  of  Air  in  the  South-west  of  Scotland.  But,  if  he 
w^  from  that  place,  would  the  name  not  have  been  Airgena  or 
Arigenaf  Or  how  could  he  have  been  called  Eringena;  for 
surely  it  will  not  be  said  that  Air  wa^  the  same  as  Erin.  Besidea, 
what  could  Sigebert  or  other  continental  scholars  of  those  days 
know  about  Air  in  North  Britain,  a  place  which  perh^  did  not 
then  exist  .^  These  Scotch  gentlemen  seem  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  history  of  their  own  countiy.  They  ought  to  know,  that 
Air,  Airshire,  &c»  did  not,  in  the  tiroes  of  of  John  Scotus  Eri- 
gena, belong  to  the   Scots,    They  were  part  of  the  Strathduyd 
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or  CimbriMi  kii^pdom  of  the  Britons,  and  did  not  get  into  the 
possession  of  the  Scots  until  the  year  946.    (See  Usher,  Pn  p. 
eM  and  Ind.  Ckron,  ad  A.  946.  also  Chahners,  Caledonia,  Vol.  i. 
p.  353,  seqqJ)    The  countiy  of  the  British  Scots  lay  in  Erigena's 
days,  as  wdl  as  from  their  &8t  amval  in  Britain  to  the  North  of  the 
firith  of  Clyde;  (see  Usher,  p.  611,  612,  and  IJoyd  on  Church 
gonemmentf  du  1.  §.  9.  teqq.)  and  although  in  843  hy  conquering 
the  Picts  they  extended  their  kingdom  to  the  northward,  they  did 
not  enlaige  it  to  the  south  of  the  frith  until  above  100  years  later. 
It  is  true  that  the  Irish  Scots  are  said'to  have  sozed  upon,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  the  southern  point  of  Scotland 
c^led  CMt/uwf  fixHn  Gad,  Irish.  (Usher,  p.  667  and  Ind.  Chron. 
ad  A^  800.)    But  this  acquisitioa  did  not  by  any  means  extend  as 
fiir  as  Air.    If  £r^;ena  was  bom  at  Air,  he  was  a  Briton;  but, 
should  the  ancient  Britons  claim  him  ^  their  oounUyman,  or 
should  any  part  of  England,  for  this  also  has  been  attempted,  do 
the  same,  the  national  epithet,  Scotus,  is  sufficient  to  decide  the 
question.    The  best  account  I  have  met  with  of  this  extrabrdinaiy 
'man,  piurticularly  of  his  works,  is  that  given  by  the  Benedictine 
authors  of  the  Histoire  Litieraire,  Tonu  v.  p,  416,  seqq, 

(75)  These  works  were  at  that  time  considered  in  France  as 
of  great  importance,  owing  to  the  then  prevalent  opinion  that 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was  the  same  as  St.  Denis  the  first  bishop 
of  Paris. 

(76)  Usher  has  published  (Ep.  Hib.  SifU.  Nos.  22,  23.)  two  of 
these  dedications,  one  in  verse,  the  other  in  prose.  The  former 
begins  thus ; 

*'  Hanc  libam,  sacro  Graecorum  nectare  &rtam, 
Advena  Johannes  spondo  meo  Carolo. 
Maxime  Francigenum,  cui  regia  stenomata  fulgent, 
Mnnera  votiferi  sint  tibi  grata  tui.*^ 

In  the  latter  John  giv^  an  account  of  Dionysius  and  of  the 
four  books,  concluding  with  some  vanses ; 

"  Lumine  sidereo  Dionysius  auxit  Athenas, 
Areopagites,  magnificusque  sophos. 
Frimo  commotus  Phaebum  subeunte  Selena, 
Tempore  quo  st)%uro  focus  erat  Dominus,*'  Sec, 

V  2 
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Here,  according  to  his  usual  practice  in  his  poems,  he  inter- 
mixed some  Greek  words. 

(77)  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  in  a  lettar  written  to  Charles 
the  bald,  and  published  by  Usher  (No.  24.  Ep.  Hib.  SyU.)  says ; 
<<  It  is  wonderful  how  that  barbarous  man/'  (for  every  one  not 
a  Greek  or  Roman  was  called  barbarous)  *^  who  placed  at  the 
**  extremity  of  the  world  might,  in  prc^rtion  as  he  was  remote 
<*  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  be  supposed  to  be  unacquamted  with 
*<  other  languages,  was  able  to  comprehend  such  deep  things  and 
*<  to  render  them  in  another  tongue.  I  mean  John  the  Scotigena^ 
"  whom  I  have  heard  spoken  of  as  a  holy  man  in  every  respect 
<'  But  he  has  greatly  diminished  the  advantage,  that  might  be  de- 
*<  rived  from  such  an  undertaking,  having  been  over-cautious  in 
<<  giving  word  for  word — which  I  think  he  had  no  other  reason 
<<  for  than  that,  as  he  was  an  humble  man,'  he  did  not  presume 
"  to  deviate  from  tlie  precise  meaning  of  the  words,  lest  he  might , 
**  in  any  wise  injure  the  truth  of  the  text.  But  the  consequence 
*'  has  been,  that  he  has  involved  an  author,  sufficiently  difficult 
*<  in  himself,  in  labyrinths,  and  has  lefb  him,  whom  he  proposed 
<<  to  explab,  so  as  still  to  require  explanation." 

(78)  The  pontificate  of  Nicholas  I.  hegeoi  in  858,  and  ended 
in  867. 

§.  VII.  Meanwhile  John  was  engaged  in  teaching 
philosophy,  and,  it  seems,  at  least  n>r  some  time, 
at  Paris.  That  which  he  explained  to  his  disciples, 
was  of  a  mixed,  and  in  great  part,  a  very  bad  sort. 
(79)  Before  the  above  mentioned  translation  ap- 
peared, he  published  a  treatise  on  divine  predesti- 
nation in  19  chapters.  At  this  period  there  were 
great  disputes  in  France  concerning  the  mysteries  of 
predestination  and  grace,  to  which  the  opinions  and 
writings  of  the  monk  Gothescale  bad  given  rise. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  give  an  account  of  that 
celebrated  controversy ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe  that,  while  Gothescale  was  defended  by 
Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troies,  Florus  a  deacon  of 
Lyons,  Lupus  of  Ferrieres,  Ratramn  of  Corbie,  and 
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Remigius,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  he  was  opposed  by 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Kheimsi  Rabanus,  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  and  some  others.  A  party  of  his 
opponents  were  not  content  with  having  got  him  con- 
demned by  one  or  two  synods,  but,  with  the  over- 
bearing Hincmar  at  their  head,  procured  to  have 
him  cruelly  flogged  and  thrown  into  prison  in  the 
year  849.  Gothescale  was  in  this  prison,  when 
Hincmar  and  Pardulus,  bishop  of  Laon,  finding  his 
doctrine  abetted  in  tracts  written  by  Prudentius, 
Lupus,  and  Ratramn,  applied  to  John  to  draw  up  a 
treatise  on  predestination.  He  complied  with  their 
request,  and  dedicated  the  work  to  them,  some  short 
time  before  852.  In  it  he  relied  too  much  on  logi- 
cal subtleties,  and  fell  into  various  errors.  Among 
other  strange  opinions,  which  he  is  charged  with 
having  held,  striving  to  maintain  that  there  is  only 
one  predestination,  viz.  that  of  the  elect,  he  ad- 
vanced that,  sin  and  punishment  being  mere  priva- 
tions, God  cannot  foresee  them,  nor,  in  consequence, 
predestine  to  punishment ;  that  the  pains  of  the 
damned  are  only  their  sins,  or  the  tormenting  recol- 
lection of  them ;  that  the  damned  will  at  length  en- 
joy all  natural  advantages ;  that  the  irregular  move- 
ments of  the  will  can  be  punished,  but  tnat  our  na- 
ture itself  is  not  capable  of  punishment ;  and  that 
human  nature  is  not  subject  to  sin,  alluding  to  ori- 
ginal sin.  As  soon  as  this  treatise  was  published, 
Venilo,  archbishop  of  Sens,  sent  extracts  from  it  to 
Prudentius,  requesting  him  to  refute  the  errors  it 
contained.  Prudentius  was  shocked  at  finding  in 
them,  as  he  thought,  the  bad  principles  of  Pelagius 
and  Origen.  Having  procured  the  whole  work,  he 
judged  that  it  wa&  of  a  downright  Pelagian  kind, 
and  in  852  set  about  refuting  it,  chapter  by  chapter, 
and  position  by  position.  The  same  extracts  being 
sent  also  to  Lyons,  the  deacon  Florus  was  en- 
gaged by  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  that  city  to 
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draw  up  an  answer  to  them,  which  he  did  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  Prudentius  had.  (80)  The 
19  chapters  of  John  were  condemned  by  the  third 
council  of  Valence,  held  in  855,  which  represents 
them  as  conclusions  of  impertinent  syllogisms  con- 
taining inventions  of  the  devil  rather  than  any  pro- 
position of  faith.  (81)  This  condemnation  was  con- 
firmed in  859  by  a  council  of  Langres,  and  in  the 
same  year,  it  is  said,  by  Pope  Nicholas  I.  (82)  Be- 
sides the  errors  of  which  he  was  guilty  in  this  tract, 
John  has  been  charged  with  often  contradicting  him- 
self, and  now  starting  an  assertion  and  now  unsay- 
ing it.    (88) 

(79)  Mosheim  says  (Ecd,  History  at  9th  century,  Part  2^  ch, 
1.)  that  John  taught  the  philosophy  (^  Aristotle ;  but  as  Brucker 
shows,  and  will  be  seen  lower  down,  it  was  rather  of  the  new  Pla- 
tonists  of  the  Alexandrian  schooL 

(80)  See  Fleury,  L.  48.  §.  58.  These  works  of  Prudentius  and 
Florus,  as  also  that  of  John,  to  which  they  replied/  may  be  seen 
in  the  interesting  collection  (published  by  G.  Mauguin)  Veterum 
audoruTHf  qui  nono  seculo  de  praedestinatione  et  gratia  scripsC' 
runt.  Usher  has  published  in  his  Histoiy  oi  the  GoAescaleian 
controvery  fp.  115.  seqq,)   an  old  S3niopsis  of  John's  chapters* 

(81)  in  quihus  cotnmentum  diaboli  potius  quan^  argumentum 
aliquodjfidei  deprekenditur.**    See  Fleuiy,  L.  4?9.  §.2S. 

(82)  AnnaL  Bertinianiy  and  Heuiy,  i6.  $.48. 

(83)  Prudentius  states  (cap,  19.)  that  Jolm  pronounces  eternal 
misery  to  the  damned,  to  whom  he  had  a  littJe  higher  up  pro* 
mised  joy,  &c  at  a  certain  period;  '*  Ecce  consuetissima  tibi 
contrarietate  miseriam  aetemam  indicisy  quibus  Paulo  ante  gau* 
diunty  pulchritudinem,  glorianiy  fulgoremque  contuUrasr  Florus 
brings  the  same  diarge  agaipist  him ;  <<  Mirandumest  nimiSy  quo- 
mode  dicat  omnium  impiorum  et  Angelorum  et  hominum  corpora 
aetemi  ignis  supplicium  perpessura,  quod  superius  tarn  aperte  et 
tarn  muUipliciter  negavit;  quod  uHque  in  hoe  loco  aut  Jicte  et  do- 
lose confessus  est;  et  ahominabilis  est  DeOy  qui  dejide  (^us  in  corde 
tenet  mendaciumy  et  in  ore  mdt  quasi  prqferre  veritatem;  aut  si 
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vere  'ipsa  ret  veritatey  et  timore  qgtnsionU  Ecdesiae  superatus  ne 
tmnino  n^ddUjudicaretur^  hoc  confessus  tstf  vacua  est  omnino 
et  cassa  talis  Confessio,  quam  superius  tanta  ft  tarn  nudtipies 
praecessit  negation*  He  says  also  that,  after.his  haying  laid  down 
that  presdence  and  predestination  weie  the  same,  he  afterwards 
confessed  that  they  w&e  different;  '^  Qjd  kaetenui  praescientiam 
et  praedestinatianem  unum  adstnueeraSj  nunc  differrcy  quamvis 
'suhdoiey  confiteris"  Jn  &ct,  John^s  work  is  written  in  such  a 
manner,  and  in  each  a  constant  run  of  syliogistical  acuteness,  that 
it  is  oflen  difficult  to  catch  at  the  real  meaning  of  his  context. 
BeMes,  he  uses  some  words  in  a  sense  peculiar  toliimself,  par- 
ticularly the  term  nature.  He  lays  down  that  human  nature 
cannot  be  corrupted  by  sin,  and  accordingly  cannot  be  pun- 
ished; but  that  it  is  the  will  that  is  capable  of  sinning,  and  con« 
seqoently  of  punishment.  Thus,  treating  of  original  sin,  he  says 
{tap.  17.  $•  8.)  that  in  the  first  man  the  generality  of  natune  did 
not  sin,  but  the  individul  will  of  every  one,  (for  he  states  that  this 
individual  will  of  every  one  was  contained  in  that  of  Adam)  and 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  punish  any  one  for  the  sin  of  another ; 
'^  Nan  itaque  in  eo  (primo  homine)  peccmit  natuirae  generalitast 
sed  unicujusque  individua  voluntas — in  iUo  (primo  homine)  per  se 
ipsum  singidus  quisque  potuit  proprium  committere  delictum ;  in , 
nuUo  quippe  vindicatur  juste  alterius  peccatuvn.  It  t^pears  almost 
certain,'  that*  he  did  not  acknowledge  any  corruption  or  ei^eeble- 
raoit  not  only  of  human  nature,  but  even  of  the  will  as  caused  by 
the  snn  of  Adam ;  but,  for  fear  of  being  considered  as  a  professed 
Pelagian,  and  a  denier  of  original  sin,  he  recurred  to  the  extra- 
vagant h3rpothesis,  that  everjr  one,  that  is,  every  descendant  of 
'Adam>> -committed  the  same  actual  sin,  and  at  the  same  time,  that 
Aikim  did.  Thus  the  sin  of  Adam,  as  committed  by  him  alone, 
did  not  affect  his  posterity;  for,  as  he  says,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
punish  any  <me  for  another  person's  sin ;  but  every  one  committed 
im  actual  sin  on  that  occasion.  Now  this  hypothesis,  if  admitted, 
might  stand  witihout  the  necessity  of  admitting  what  the  Church 
has  alwmys  considered  as  original  sin,  or  of  supposing  that  either 
human  nature  or  any  of  its  faculties  has  been  impaired  1>y  it.  Then 
he  adds  that  nature  is  not  at  all  punished,  because  it  is  from  God, 
and  does  not  sin ;  but  that  a  voluntary  movement  making  a  libi- 
'dinonstise  erf*  the  good  of  nature  is  justly  punished  y  "  Proinde  in 
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nuUo  natura  punitur,  quia  ^x  Deo  est  et  non  peccat;  motus  autem 
voluntarius  lihidinose  utens  naturae  dono  merito  punitur"     The 
constant  perfection  of  nature  is  one  of  his  great  principles^  and 
another  is,  that  no  nature  can  be  punished  by  another.    Thence 
he  concludes,  that  God  has  not  made  any  punishment,  and  that 
the  punishment  of  sinners  are  nothing  else  than  the  sins  them* 
selves.    Accordingly  he  heads  the  16th  chapter  with  these  words; 
"  De  eo  quod  nuUa  naturam  punit,  et  nihil  aliud  essepoenas  peC' 
catorum  nisipeccata  eorum.** — Then,  going  on  with  his  dialectics, 
he  says ;  '^  Proculduhio  igitur  tenendum  nullam  naturam  ah  alia 
natura  puniriy  ac  per  hoc  nullam  poenam  a  Deo  essejactami' 
whence  he  deduces  that  no  punishment  has  been  foreknown  or 
predestined  by  God;  *'  suhindeque  nee  ab  eo  (j^oenam)praescitam  nee 
praedestinatam'**    It  is  a  general  axiom  of  his  that  God  cannot 
foresee  any  tiling,  of  which  he  is  not  the  author,-  and  therefore  he 
maintains  that  he  does  not  foresee  sin  or  evil.   Thus,  besides  many 
other  passages  to  this'  purport,  he  says  (cap,  10.)  '^  Sicui  Deus 
malt  auctor  non  est,  ita  nee  praescius  mali  nee  praedestinans  est  J* 
This  is  strange  doctrine  indeed,  as  if  God  could  not  foresee  ne- 
gations or  aberrations  from  liis  laws.     From  these  principles  he 
comes  to  the  main  point,  which  he  was  elid^avouring  to  prove, 
viz,  that  there  is  no  predestination  of  the  damned,  i .  e.  that  the 
Almighty  has  not,  in  consequence  of  his  foreknowledge  of  6ins> 
predetermined  and  prepared  punishments  for  the  perpetnit(»s  of 
|hem ;  for,  if  he  does  not  foresee  sins,  nor  make  punishments,  how 
can  there  be  a  predestination  of  this  sort.     He. concludes  the  work 
with^  in  a  very  audacious  and  consequential  manner,  anathema- 
tizing all  those,  who  hold  more  than  one  predestination,  that  of 
the  blessed ;  for,  he  says,  there  is  only  one,  viz,  as  to  things  that 
exist,  but  not  as  to  those  that  do  not.     Connected  with  tliis  theory 
is  his  maxim,  that  predestination  is  nothing  else  than  foreseeing; 
^hus  we  read  fcap,  1  S,J ;  "  Non  aliud  igitur  praedestinare  qnam 
praevidere,"    Here  and  there  we  meet  with  some  very  singular 
notions ;  for  instance,  speaking  {cap.  17.)  of  the  fire  of  the  future 
state,  he  says,  that  it  is  not  a  punishment,  and  that  in  it  will  dwell 
the  happy  as  well  as  the  miserable,  ^^  non  minus  hahitabunt  Beati 
quam  miseri;**  but  that,  as  light  is  pleasing  to  some  eyes,  and  to 
others  hurtful  and  pernicious,  as  food  is  agreeable  to  some  and  to 
others  destructive,  &c,  in  like  manner  said  fire  wOl  be  dieeriiaig  to 
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the  blessed  and  doleful  to  the  damned*  In  the  19th  chiqpter.  he 
tells  us,  that'the  bodies  of  the  saints  will  be  changed  into  an  aethe* 
real  quality,  as  likewise  those  of  the.  damned  who  will  enjoy  aO 
the  goods  of  nature  except  beatitude,  which,  he  adds,  is  bom 
grace.  .Here  he  seems  to  state,  that  there  will  be  no  difference 
between  the  blessed  and  the  unblessed,  except  that  the  former 
will  enjoy  heavenly  beatitude,  while  the  latter  will  be  left  in  a  sort 
of  tranquil  state  of  nature.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  John 
was  so  liable  to  contradict  himself  as  Prudentius  and  Floras 
imagined ;  but  I  allow,  that  the  art,  with  which  he  manages  his 
terms  and  reasonings,  is  apt  to  make  one  think,  that  he  sometimes 
falls  into  contradictions.  On  the  whole,  his  book  is  full  of  bad 
and  dangerous  opinions,  and  is  much  more  philosophical  than 
truly  theological.  And  how  cAuld  it  be  otherwise?  He  com- 
menced it  by  announcing,  that  every  question  is  solved  ^  by  the 
four  rules  of  philosophy;  **  Quadrwoio  regularum  totius  philo* 
sophiae  quatuor  omnem  guaestianem  sohi.'*  But  theology  is 
founded  on  revelation,  and  is  not  tq  be  mangled  by  the  Q^adru'^ 
vium.  He  sometimes  quotes  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Au* 
gustin,  but  in  the  quibbling  and  clipping  mode  of  captious  pole- 
mical disputants.  John  was  certainly  not  a  learned  divine,  as  Mo* 
sheim  calls  him,  (at  9ih  cen^*  Part  2.  ch.  %)  although  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  as  Mosheim  a4ds,  he  was  of  uncommon  sagacity  and 
genius;  and  I  agree  with  tills  author  (ib*  ch.  I.)  that  he  was  the 
first,  who  joined  scholastic  with  mystic  theology.  For,  the  scho« 
lastic  theology,  which  the  world  could  have  done  very  well  with- 
out, had  been  practised  in  Ireland  some  time  before  John  flou- 
rished, as  Mosheim  observes,  (at  %th  cent^.  Pari.  2.  ch*  3.)  where 
he  says  that  the  Irish,  who  were  distinguished  beyond  all  other 
European  nations  for  knowledge,  were  the  first  teachers  of  scho- 
lastic theology*  Whether  what  he  adds  concerning  their  spuming 
at  authority  in  theological  matters  at  that  period  be  trae  or  not,  I 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  I  may,  however,  remari^,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  John,  that  Dungal,  who  was  not  long  prior  to  him, 
and  who  was  a  real  theologian,  had  a  great  respect  for  authority 
relatively  to  theological  questions,  as  we  have  seen  {Chap.  xx. 
§.  IS.)  &om  his  treatise  againt  Claudius  of  Turin. 

§•  Via.    Many  of  the  erroneous  opinions,  into 
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wbieh  his  sort  of  philosophy  led  hiiD,  are  to  be 
found  in  his  work  On  Natures^  vepi  ^Mrtm^  written 
ikifoarm  oi  a  dialogue,  and  divided  into  five  books. 
(S4)     It  begins  with  a  division  of  natures  into  fonr 
sorts ;  1«  That,  which  creates  and  is  not  created  ; 
2.  TW,  which  creates  and  is  crei^ed  ;   3.  ^JThat^ 
iUKfaich  does  not  create  and   is  created  ;  4*  That* 
which  neither  creates  nor  is  created.     In  the  three 
first  books  John  treats  of  the  three  first  sorts,  and 
in  the  two  following  he  explains  the  return  of  the 
created  natures  into  the  increated  one.     He  says, 
that  God  has  created  from  all  eternity  in  his  3on 
the  j^mordial  causes  of  all  things,  goodness  by  itself, 
essence  by  itself,  life  by  itself,  greatness  by  itself, 
peace  by  itself,  and  so  on  as  to  the  other  Platonic 
ideas.     He  teaches,  that  the  humanity  of  our  Lord 
has  been  entiriely  changed  into  his  divinity  after  his 
resurrection ;  that  the  wickedness  and  punii^hments 
of  devils,  and  of  all  the  damned  in  genemi,  will  end 
at  some  time ;  that  at  the  general  resurreclioh  all 
sensible  -and  corporeal  things   will    pass  into   the 
human  nature  ;  that  the  body  of  man  will  be  trans- 
formed into  his  soul ;  that  the  soul  will  pass  into  the 
primordial  causes,  and  these  into  God,  so,  that,  as 
before  the  existence  of  the  world  there  was*  nothing 
but  God  and  the  causes  of  all  things  in  God,  there 
will  be  after  its  end  nothing  else  than  God  and  the 
causes  of  all  things  in  God.     To  this  he  applies  a 
passage  of  Solomon,  All  that  was,  that  which  will  be, 
as  if,  he  adds,    *^  Solomon  plainly  said,  that  God 
abne  and  the  causes  of  all  things  in  him  was  before 
the  world ;  and  that  afterwards  he,  and  the  causes 
of  all  things  in  him,  will  be  alone."  (85^      On  va- 
jriouis  occasions  John  speaks  like  a  downright  Pan- 
theist, •  and  ^member  of  the  school  of  Pseudo-Dio- 
nysius  and  the  new  Platonists.  He  states  that,  when 
it  is  said  that  God  makes  all  things,  this  means  that 
he  is  in  all  things,  i.  e.  that  the  essence  of  all  things 
subsists — that  in  God  there  is  no  accident,  and  that 
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therefore  it  was  not  an  accident  in  God  to  create  the 
universe,  and  consequently  that  he  was  not  subsisting 
before  he  did  create  it.  (86)  He  says,  that  all  things  . 
are  God,  and  God  all  things-^that  Gt)d  is  the 
maker  of  all  things  and  made  in  all.  (87)  Then 
we  find  him  advancing  some  strange  positions  of 
another  kind,  ex.  c.  that  the  division  of  liiiman  na- 
ture into  sexes  was  a  consequence  of  sin,  as  foreseen 
by  .God,  that  the  souls  of  beasts  cannot  perish,  &c. 

(88) 

(84)  This  woric  has  been  called  by  some  m^t  p¥v%my  (H^wftSi^  or 
of  the  division  of  Natures.    F.  Paris  (see  above  Kot»  74«)  tui^pects, 
that  fu^tTftS  was  added  by  some  one  that  wished  to  skreen  the  dia. 
racter  of  John,  as  if,  in  case  he  should  be  charged  with  Ae  here- 
aiesy  in  which  the  m^i  ^vvutf  abound9,  it  might  be  answered  that 
this  was  not  his  woik>  but  the  one  with  the  addition  fn^tr^n^  This 
is  a  fiur  fetched  conjecture,  and,  I  believe,  quite  unfimnded  ;  ibr 
that  addition  might  have  been  made  to  the  title  on  account  of  the 
division  of  natuites  being  treated  of  in  the  work,  and  some  oU 
writers  make  mention  of  it  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
that  addition.    F.  Paris  had  closely  examined  it,  and  has  given 
a  summary  of  its  doctrines  in  the  first  article  of  his  dissertation.    I 
shall  follow  his  account  of  them,  together  with  that  given  by 
Brucker  in  his  history  of  philosophy,  as  I  have  not  at  l^nd  the  edi- 
tion published  by  Thomas  Gale  at  Oxfinrd  in  1681* 

(85)  See  the  dissertation  by  F.  Paris, 

(86)  In  Deo  non  est  accidens  ;  itaque  non  est  Deo  aeddens 
unvoersitatem  condere*  Non  erga  Deus  erat  subfistem  anteyuam 
unvoersitatem  crearatJ* 

(87)  "  Omnia  esse  Deum^  et  Deum  esse  omnia*^Deum  esse 
omnium  Jaetorem^  et  in  omnibus  Jactum" 

(88)  Compare  with  Brucker  Histor.  Phihsoph*  Tofn,  iii.  p. 
621,  seqq.  where  more  may  be  seen  oonoernlu^  his  extravagant 
and  indeed  antichristian  doctrines.  Brudceriioes  not  hesitate  to 
call  him  a  Pantheist. 

^.  IX.  John  also  wrote  a  metaphvaral  tract  On  the 
vision  qfGodi  but  what  doctrine  he  kid  down  in  it 
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I  nm  not  able  to  tell.  His  book  on  the  Eucharist 
appeared  before  861  or  862.  (89)  It  is  not  extant, 
the  copies  of  it  having  disappeared  since  it  was  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Vercelli  in  1050.  (90) 
Hence  it  is  impossible  to  discover  his  precise  system 
on  that  mystery ;  some  thinking  that  he  admitted 
the  real  presence,  denying  transubstantiation ;  and 
others,  that  he  denied  both.  (91)  That  this  tract 
contained,  or  was  at  that  time  supposed  to  cont:^In, 
some  errors,  appears  from  an  answer  by  Adrevald, 
a  monk  of  Fleury,  who  in  his  treatise.  Contra  inep- 
tiaSf  Johannis  Scoti,  brought  forward  passages  from 
the  Fathers  in  opposition  to  it.  (92)  Yet  it  seems 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain  in  what  particular 
doctrine  John  meant  to  insinuate,  or  whether  he 
really  denied  the  real  presence,  although  Ascelin, 
who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  who  had  read 
his  treatise,  thought  that  his  real  object  was  to  do  so. 
(93  j  If  he  did,  which  by  the  bye  we  are  not  bound 
to  believe,  he  certainly  deviated  from  the  doctrine 
held  in  Ireland  concerning  the  holy  Eucharist,  - 
which  was  evidently  that  of  the  real  presence.  (94) 
Nor  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  to  think,  that  it 
was  on  account  of  this  tract  that  Pope  Nicholas  I. 
in  his  letter  to  Charles  the  bald  concerning  John's 
translation  of  Dionysius  Areopagites,  which,  he  says, 
ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Holy  see  for  its  ap- 
probation, observes  that  John  had  been  reported  by 
many  to  have  formerly  held  some  bad  doctrines.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  errors  alluded 
to  by  the  Pope  were  those  contained  in  the  book  on 
predestination,  and  which  the  said  Pope  is  said  to 
have  condemned  in  859.  (95)  The  story  of  John's 
having  left  France  in  consequence  of  being  accused 
of  heresy,  and  of  his  taking  shelter  with  Alfred  the 
great  English  king,  is  as  unfounded  as  any  thing  can 
be.  (96)  John  was  probably  never  in  England,  ex- 
cept that  perhaps  h6  passed  through  it  on  his  way  to 
France.     JDuring  the  pontificate  of  John  VIIL  which 
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did  not  begin  until  the  latter  eqd  of  872,  he  was 
still  in  France,  as  appears  from  some  Greek  and  Latin 
verses  addressed  by  him  to  the  king  Charles,  after 
which  he  has  others,  in  which  thai  rope  is  praised. 
(97)     It  is  more  than  probable,  as  will  be  soon  seen, 
that  he  was  dead  before  he  could  have  been  received 
by  Alfred.     If  there  was  any  time,  at  which  John 
would  have  gone  to  England  in  consequence  of  wish- 
ing to  shun  persecution  in  the  continent,  it  should 
have  been  during  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  I.  after 
his  propositions  had  been  condemned  by  the  councils 
of  Valence  and  Langres,  and   after  Nicholas  had 
written  concerning  him  to  Charles  the  bald.     Now 
Alfred,  with  whom,  according  to  the  story,  he  took 
refuge,  was  not  king  until  after  the  death  of  Pope 
Nicholas;  and,  after  he  became  king,  he  was  too 
much  engaged  in  his  Danish  wars  to  set  about  pro- 
moting learning  and  encouraging  learned  men,  which 
in  fact  he  did  not  apply  to  until  about  883.     Some 
English  writers,  aware  of  this  difficulty,  have  deferred 
John's  reception  by  Alfred  until  said  year  883 ;  (98) 
but  this  is  a  ridiculous  supposition,  for  which  there 
is  ^not  the  least  authority  in  the  genuine  and  coeval 
accounts  that  remain  of  Alfred's  proceedings.     As- 
seriu^  his  friend  and  biographer,  makes  no  mention 
of  John,  notwithstanding  the  particular  care  he  took 
in  describing  the  literary  men,  whom  Alfred  en- 
couraged and  had  at  his  court.     He  speaks  indeed  of 
a  John,  who,  invited  by  Alfred,  went  over  to  him 
from  France  in  884.     This  John  was  quite  different 
from  John  Scotus ;  for,  as  Asserius  informs  us,  he 
was  an  Eald-Saxon,  that  is,  apparently  a  continental 
Saxon,  a  priest  and  monk,    and  became  abbot  of 
Aetheling  or  Athelingey.  (99)     The  other  John  was 
an  Irishman,  nor  was  ne  ever  either  a  priest  or  monk. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  to  prop  up  the  fable  of  John 
Scotus  havmg  been  with   Alfred,  he  has  been  con- 
founded with  John  of  Aetheling.     It  would  be  a 
waste  of  words  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  and  I  shall 
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only  add  that  this  John  lived  in  las  monastery  ufitH 
895t  about  which  year  be  mnr  killed  by  two  hired 
assassini^!  (iOO) 


{96)  HiitQire  litternre,  Tinn.S.atErigen(h  MabiUon  though 
that. H. was iWibtealMftre  .859>  the  year  in  which  Hmcmar  ad- 
dreafled&i^iecDDdtreBtiieonpKcdeslnalao^  to  Chadea  the  bald. 
(See  Aeiu  Ben.  Sec.4i.  Part  2.  pre/l  §.  S.) 

(90)  Some  learned  men^  and  perticulaily  F.  PaoB  (Disseriatum^ 
-ijrc^haTe  endearcMired  to  prove^that  the  &mom  thuct  I>e  cwjiote 
et  langvine  Domrd,  pubfiahed  under  the  name  of  Bertram^  is 
the  ideDlscal  work  of  John.    It  ia  strai^^  that  they  could  hare 
thought  so ;  for  there  is  a  mariced  diffierenoe  between  the  style  of 
this  tieatise  and  that  of  John's  teal  writings.    His  style  is  atEong, 
nervous,  and  of  a  dose,  bold,  authoritative  kiAd.    That  of  De 
oovporty  &C.  is  rather  dtfiise^  and  withal  often  involved  and  ob« 
seme,  besides  not  being  quite  as  oorrect  as  John's.    But  it  la  bow 
umvosally  admitted,  that  said  tiact  was  written  by  Ratraaui  the 
odebcated  monk  of  Coible,  who  was  contempoBary  with  Jolab 
This  has  been  proved  from  writers  who  lived  above  800  yeaia  ago, 
by  MabiUon  {AnncilL  Ben.  ad  A.  858.  anV  Prefi  ad  Acta  Ben* 
See*  4.  Pat.  %§.  6,  seqq.)  and  after  him  by  others.    (See  Hisi^ 
Letter*  t6.  at  Ratrtimne,)    If  it  had  been  written  by  John,  he 
Gdold  not  be  accused  of  having  denied  the  real  presence  in.  the 
Eucharist  or  even  tvansidbstantiation.    For,  besides  James  Boileau 
Doctor  of  Sbsibonne,  Mablllon,  and  the  authors  of  Hist,  Letter* 
have  dearfy  shown,  that  it  does  not  contain  any  such  denial ;  and, 
notwithalxuiding  aU  the  noise  raised  by  the  Calvkiists  who  auppoaod 
that  it  fiivoured  their  system,  the  very  Centuriators  of  Magdebuig 
state,  that  it  contained  the  seeds  of  transubstontiation. 
(91)  See  Hist,  Letter,  ib.  at  Erigena- 

(93)  Malrilloiis  Annal*  Ben*  ad  A*  S5S.  It  is  a  smidl  tract, 
oonsisdng  of  a  tissue  of  passages  from  Saints  Jerome,  Aogustin  and 
Gregory,  explanatcky  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  Hie 
author  does  not  quote  any 'of  John's  words,  nor  does  he  enter  into 
reasonings.  It  has  been  published  by  D'Achery,  Spicileg.  Tout' 
12.  al*  1.  and  said  to  have  been  written  about  870. 

(93)  Ascelin  says  that  a  person  could  not  at  first  perceive  what 
was  John^s  meaning  as  to  the  mystery  of  the  Eudiarist,  becauae, 
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like  a  poisoner,    he  praMflted  some  thii^  appiMndy  street, 
but  which  would  produce  death ;  and  that,  althoil^.Jfaie  alleged 
passages  of  the  Fathers,  he  spoiled  them  by  his  fosses*    Thus 
having  quoted  from  the  Missal  of  St  Gr^goiy  the  fbliowing 
prqrer,  '*  Perfidant  in  nohii  tua^  DomnCi  saGramewki  fuad  con^ 
tinentf  uty  quae  nunc  specie  gerimuSf  reruinveritate  capid^m^* 
On  this  J<^n  added ;  **  Specie  gerwUur  non  KyenUOe^'    Ai^lin, 
Epist.  ad  Berengar.  in  notis  ad  Vit.  Lanfr.    Hence  he  deduced 
that  John  intended  to  show,  that  what  is  consecmted  on  the 
altar  is  not  truly  the  body  or  blood  oi  Christ.    But  with  Asoelin's 
leave,  John  might  have  written  these  few  words  without  meaning 
to  deny  the  real  presence.    His  object  might  have  been  to  states 
that  although  the  holy  Eudiarikt  appears  under  the  fbrm  of  bread 
and  wine,  yet  it  is  not  really  bread  and  wine,  but  only  appasendy 
so.    Ratramn  quotes  the  same  prayed,,  and  makes  the  same  ob^ 
servation  on  it  as  that  of  John ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  in  doing  so 
did  not  mean  to  impi^t  he  real  presence.  Some  other  proofs  ahouid 
be  adduced  to  show  clearly  that  John  really  denied  that  doctrine; 
and  I  greatly  doubt  whethar  they  can  be  found.    Hincmar  in  his 
second  treatise  on  predestination,  addressed  to  Charies  the  bald  in 
859,  says,  that  some  persons  in  his  time  held  various  emm^  among 
which  he  mentions  that  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  not  being  the 
true  body  and  the  true  Uood  of  the  Lord,  but  only  the  memory  of 
thena ;  *^  quod  sacramenta  aUaris  non  verum  corpus  et  verua^  san^ 
guis  sH  Domini  ;  sed  tantum  memoria  veri  corporis  et  sanguinis" 
It  is  usually  supposed  that  he  alluded  to  John^  because  some  of  the 
other  errors,  whidi  he  marks,  are  found  in  John's  treatiseion  pre- 
destination or  in  the  work  on  Natures.  This^  however,  is  notcertain . 
and',  even  admitting  it  was  the  case,  Hincmar  might^faave  misnndeft- 
stood  his  meting  in  the  same  manner  as  a  great  numberof  peram 
have  misunderstood  that  of  Ratramn.  John  might  have  said  in  a  very 
ortbodox  sense,  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  a  memory  or  com- 
mem<N»tioii  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  si^poamg  at  the 
saoEietime  that  they  were  really  present,  although  not  in  the  same 
form  or  manner  as  they  were  during  our  Saviour's  mission  on  easth, 
when'  he  was  visible,  and  appeared  in  humaa  shape^  with  dictinct 
limbs,   &c.    If  it  be  true,  that  John  stated  that  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar  is  not  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  the  Lord,  he 
might  have  understood  the  word /me  relatively  to  the  system  of 
Pascasius  Radbertus,  who  held  that  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
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Eucharist,  although  invisible  to  us,  is  in  the  same  form  as  it  proceed- 
ed from  his  blessed  Mother,  as  it  suffered  on  the  cross,  and  as  it 
rose  from  the  dead.     According  to  him,  the  phrase  true  body, 
meant  a  palpable  bodj,  such  as  our  Saviour  had  during  his  mission 
on, earth,  and  such  as  he  has  in  heaven.     Now  other  learned 
me^  and  very  good  Catholics,  maintained  that  the  body  and  blood 
pf  Christ,  although  really  and  substantially  present  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar,  are  not  there  under  the  form  of  a  true  body  and 
blood,  as  meant  by  Pascasius,  but  in  a  spiritual,  and  not  in  a  cor- 
poreal or  carnal  manner.    Veron  says,  (Regula  Jidei  Cathol.  cap. 
2.  $•  11*)  *^  that  the  body  of  Christ  under  the  symbols  not  only 
can  be   called  spiritual  and  Christ  himself  Spirit,  but  likewise 
be  said  to  be  under  the  symbols  in  a  spiritual  manner  or  spi- 
ritually, and  not  in  an  animal  or  corporeal  manner  or  corporeally 
or  camaUy"    He  then  gives  his  proofs ;  "   Probatur,  quia  est 
ibi  ad  modum  spiritus  multipliciter,  scilicet  sicut  angelus  est  hie 
vel  ibi  inmsibilisy  impatibilis  ;  et  totus  in  toto,  et  totus  in  qualibet 
parte ;    est  enim  indixnsibilis,  et  non  Jrangibilis :    ita  Corpus 
Ckristif  seu  Christ  us,  est  sub  symbolis  invisibUis*  impatibilis,  et 
totus  in  totOy  et  totus  sub  qualibet  parte,  quia  ibi  est  indivisibilis  et 
non  Jrangibilis*     Modus  vero  existendi  corporalis,  seu  corporuli' 
ter  et  carnaliter  existere,  est  existere  visibUiter,  patibiliter  secun- 
dum extensionem  ad  totum,  seu  totum  in  toto,  et  partem  in  parte, 
etjrangibiliter ;  ergo  corpus  Ckristi,  seu  Christum,  est  in  syntkh 
lis  spirituali  modo  seu  spiritualiter,  et  non  corporali  seu  carTudi, 
nee  corporaliter  seu  carnaliter  in  dicto  sensu,  &c.  Veron  proves, 
that  this  doctrine  is  perfectly  consonant  with  that  of  t)ie  council  of 
Trsnt,  sess,  13.     If  John,  speakmg  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
true  body  and  true  blood  of  the  Lord,  had  said  that  the  body  and 
blood  were  not  present  in  any  ipanner,  he  could  be  justly  charged 
with  having  denied  ^e  real  presence.   But  Hincmar  does  not  say 
that  he  did ;  and  perhaps  Hincmar  was  a  follower  <^  Pasdiasius, 
and  consequently  supposed  that  those,  who  opposed  him  as' to  the 
mode  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist  (for  as  to  the  substance 
and  reality  of  the  presence  there  was  no  question)  were  in  errm*. 
Nor  is  there  any  sufficient  authority  for  making  John  say,  that  in 
the  eucbaristical  commemoration  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  absent.    This  has  been  asserted  by  Mosheim,  who  writes  {ad 
Sec.  IX.  Part.  2.  cap.  S.  §.  20.)  that  John  taughtr "  panem  et 
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▼inum  absentu  oorp<»ig  et  sanguinis  Chiisti  esse  signa  et  imaginet." 
Mosheim  gives  us  no  voucher  for  this  position^  nor^  I  believe* 
could  he.  Any  declaration  of  this  kind  made  by  John  would  have 
routed  the  whole  world  against  him;  for,  as  Mosheim  himself^ 
when  entering  on  the  histoiy  of  the  Pascasian  controversy,  ob- 
serves, it  had  been  hitherto  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Church 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  administered  to  those,  who 
received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  that  they  were 
really  present  in  that;  holy  institution ;  but  as  to  the  mode  of  this 
presence  there  were  various  opinions,  and  there  was  not  as  yet 
any  decision  of  the  Church  on  this  subject.  Now  the  question  ex- 
cited by  the  work  of  Pascasius  was  relative  merely  to  the  mode  or 
form,^in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  sa- 
crament of  the  altar,  and  not  to  the  presence  itself.  It  was  said 
work  that  gave  occasion  to  John  to  draw  up  his  treatise;  and 
I  have  not  as  yet  met  with  any  decisive  proof  that  he  went  farther 
in  it  than  merely  to  impugn  the  system  of  Pascasius  relative  to 
the  mode  of  Christ's  presence.  Yet,  as  the  question  was  of  a  very 
nice  and  intricate  nature,  he  probably  used  certain  expressions, 
which  some  persons  might  have  considered  as  heterodox.    , 

q94)  The  very  phrases  used  by  the  old  Irish  writers,  when 
speaking  of  the  celebration  of  Mass,  are  alone  sufficieht  to  show, 
what  was  the  general  belief  on  this  point.  They  call  it  the  sacri- 
fioe,  the  sacrifice  of  salvation,  the  mysteries  of  the  sacrifice,  the 
sacrificial  mystery,  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Eucharist,  the  mys- 
teries of  the  sacred  Eucharist;  sacrificium  salutis,  sacrificii  mys* 
teria,  sacrificate  mr/steriunif  sacra  Eucharist iae  mysteria^  sacrae 
Eucharistiae  mi/steria.  (See  St.  Gallus  ap,  Wal,  Strab,  V.  S,  G. 
L.  1.  c.  18.  Cumineus,  Life  of  St  Columba,  cap.  4.  and  Adam- 
nan,  L,  1.  c.  40.  L.  2.  c.  1.  L.  3.  c.  12.  and  17.  &c.)  Strong, 
however,  as  these  expressions  are,  which  could  not  be  used  were 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  supposed  not  to  be  really  present, 
we  find  still  stronger  ones,  Tlius,  the  celebration  of  Mass  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  making  of  the  body  of  Christ,  Adanman  relates, 
(L.  I.e.  44*.)  that  on  a  Sunday  St.  Columba  ordered  Cronan,  whom, 
although  a  bishop,  he  thoi^ht  to  be  only  a  priest,  Christi  corpus 
ex  more  conficere,  (See  above  Not.  182.  to  Chap,  xi.)  The  con- 
secration of  the  Eucharist  is  called  by  those  writers,  iinmolation  of 
the  euti  fiost  or  of  the  sacred  Lord's  sacrifice;  and  the  sacram^n- 
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till  eommutiion  is  eiqireseed  by  tlie  {^irase,  recalling  the  botfy  and 
ihod  of  Christ  qt  afth^  Lord.  In  the  ancient  Life  of  St.  Ita  we 
read  {ca^*  17-)  that  on  a  solemn  day,  wishing  to  receive  from  the 
hand  of  a  worthy  priest  the  hody  and  blood  of  Chrisif  dhe  went  to 
Clonmacnois  and  thdre  received  in  a  secret  manner  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord.  It  is  added  diat  the  detgy,  not  blowing  what 
was  become  of  the  body  and  Hlood  of  the  Lordy  were  greitly 
alarmed  and  ftu9ted  together  with  the  people  untO  it  was  dis- 
covered, that  Ita  had  received  it.  Then  the  priest,  who  had  im- 
molated the  host,  (immolavit  hostiamj  which  St.  Ita  received* 
went  to  see  her,  &c.  (dee  above  Chap.  xi.  $.3.)  Cogitosus,  de- 
scribing f  Vit.  S.  BrigidaCf  cap.  S5.J  the  church  of  Kildare,  says 
that  by  one  door  the  bishop  entered  with  his  clergy  to  immolate 
the  sacred  Lord's  sacrifice,  sacra  et  Dominica  immolare  sacrijicia  / 
and  that  by  another  the  abbess  and  her  nuns  entered,  that  tliey 
might  epjoy  the  banquet  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christi 
id  convivio  corporis  et  sanguinis  Jruantur  Jesu  Christi.  Another 
{^rase  for  the  celebration  of  Mass  was,  with  the  old  Irish,  the 
offering  of  Christ* s  body.  In  the  first  Life  of  St.  Kieran  of  Sai^ 
(cap,  25.)  it  is  said,  that  on  every  Christmas  night,  afler  his  com- 
munity had  received  the  sacrificejrom  his  hand,  he  used  to  go  to 
the  nunnery  of  St.  Cocchea  there  to  offer  the  body  of  Christ,  ut 
corpus  Christi  offerret.  VHienever  the  viaticum  received  before 
death  is  mentioned  in  the  lives  of  our  saints,  it  is  usually  called  the 
sacred  body  and  blood  of  the  Lords  thus  we  read  of  St.  Fursey 
(LifCy  Z*  1  •  c.  39. >/  that  he  died  post  sacri  corporis  et  sanguinis 
sufnptam  vivijlcationem;  and  of  St,  Fechin  (Life,  cap.  48.Xthat> 
sacrosancti  corporis  et  sanguinis  Dominici  sacramentis  munitus, 
he  ^ve  up  his  spirit  to  his  Creator. 

Be^des  the  use  of  these  phrases,  we  find  some  of  our  ancient 
writers  positively  asserting  tluit  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  in 
the  Eucharist.  St.  Columbanus  of  Bobbio,  in  his  tract  Depoeni- 
tentiarum  mensura  taxanda,  (ap.Bibl.Patr,  Tom.  12.)  lays  down 
No.  ^2.  that  confession  be  required  deligently  before  Mass,  lest  a 
person  should  receive  unwerthily ;  for,  he  says,  the  altar  is  the 
tribunal  of  Christ,  .and  his  body,  which  is  there  with  his  blood, 
jmarks  out  those  whp  approach  in  an  unworthy  state ;  tribunal  enim 
Christi  altare,  et  corpm  suum  inibi  cum  sanguine  indicat  tndignos 
fjccedente^.     Sedulius,  the  commentator  of  St.  Paul,  in  a,  note  after 
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^  wordt  Take  and  eatj  ihU  U  my  Myj  (1  Cor.  xi.  84.) 

il;  iff  the  body  of  Cbrii^;  Qb^  Pauk$f  Cwtte  ne  iUudcwfmr 
indigng  camedatU^  Jum  anrpus  Chruii  e^"  U^bflr,  eodfiftioaf- 
^1^  (Diicourte  am  the  reUgiott  of  the  ancient  Trkh)  to  aquMae 
«Mmethuy  against  the  real  presepoe  out  of  OaU  Sedttlms,  has  reiy 
HobeccNouDgly  omitted  the  now  quoted  paeeage,  but  gives  us  oao- 
tber,  that  cgioes  just  after  it,  in  which  Sedulius  remarks  on  the 
vordsy  in  remembrance  qfrne^  (ib.)  thet  Christ  <<  Jeft  e  nieiooiy  Of 
hioiaelf  unto  iiS|  justasif  one,  that  was  going  on  a  distant  joomey, 
ahould  leave  sooie  token  with  him  whom  be  loved;  diat  m  oflSAH 
ashe  beheld  it  be  might  caiD  to  his  retoerobiaoce  Us  benefits  and 
fneBdshqp.**  How  this  passi^  militates  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  I  cannot  discover,  especially  after  Sedulius  lurriag 
said  what  we  haveseen  about  the  body  of  Christ  Any  Catholic 
0)jght  speak  in  that  manner,  if  treating  of  the  institution^  of  the 
holy  sacrament,  which  is  certainly  oommemonHive  d  Ghnitfs 
passion  and  the  benefits  received  through  it  Ilia  9ifiQQrdm^f  a 
token  of  Christ's  love  for  us;  but  this  does  not  exclude  his  beiog 
neally  present  in  it,  although  in  a  manner  di^ent  from  that,  in 
which  he  appeared  on  the  cross.  At  this  veiy  day ,  the  Catholics 
use  expcessiona  similar  to  that  of  Sedulius.  In  a  lesson,  written 
by  St  Thomas  of  Aquino,  of  the  oSoe  for  Corpee  Ckrieti  day  k 
is  stated,  that  in  the  sacrament  <'  is  kept  up  the  memory  of  that 
*<  most  excellent  charity,  which  Christ  showed  in  his  passion*- 
'<  and  thalt  in  the  last  aupper,  when,  having  celebrated  the  Pasch 
'<  with  his  disciples,  he  was  about  to  pass  from  this  world  to  his 
«  Father,  he  iostituled  this  sactmnent  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
"  his  passion,  a  fulfilment  of  tiw  aocicnt  figures,  the  ^[reatest  of 
"  the  nuiades  wRN^gfat  by  him,  and  thus  leii  a  siiigular  comfort 
'<  to  the  persons  grieved  fiir  his  ebscncse/'  Wodd  uiy  one  quote 
this  passage  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence* 
on  account  of  said  doctrine  not  being  expressly  mentioned  in  it? 
But,  it  may  be  said,  that  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  a  former  lesson 
taken  firom  the  said  tract  of  St  Thomas.  To  this  I  reply,  that 
Sedulius  had  in  like  manner  expressed  that  doctrine  immediately 
before  the  words  quoted  by  Usher,  who,  had  he  wished  to  act 
fairly,  should  have  produced  both  passages.  He  alleges  also  what 
Sedulius  has  concerning  "  our  offering  daily  (In.  the  Mass)  for  the 
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cominemoration  of  the  Lord's  paatton,  once  performed^  and  oar 
own  advation,''  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  question?  What- 
ever some  divines  may  have  speculated  about  the  nature  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  it  is  certainly  commemorative  of  the  Lord's 
passion,  and  derives  all  its  virtue  from  the  one  passion  on  the  cross ; 
and  it  is  &r  fix>m  being  an  article  of  Catholic  belief,  that  in  the 
celebration  of  Mass  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  new  passion  of 
Christ  <<  What  is/'  say<}  Bossuet,  ( Hist,  des  Variations^  L*  vi. 
$.  87.)  '^  thesacrifice  (of  the  Mass)  except  Jesus  Christ  present 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  representing  himself  co  his 
Father  as  the  victim,  by  which  he  has  been  appeased?"  (See  also 
%b.  f.  23.)  For,  to  be  a  truly  commemorative  sacrifice,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  Christ  be  really  present ;  otherwise  how  could  the  Mass, 
or  the  essential  pert  of  it,  have  been  called  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord, 
as  it  has  constantly  been  ?  (See  Veron,  Regul.Julei,  drc.  cap.  2. 
§•  14w)  Usher  was  equally  wrong  in  appealing  to  the  poet  Se- 
dulius.  He  quotes  a  passage,  in  which  the  poet,  alluding  to  the 
offering  of  Mekhisedec,  mentions  corn  and  wine,  segetis  firuchu 
et  gaudia  viiis.  But  said  passage  is  relative  not  to  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, but  to  the  one  leper,  who,  out  of  ten,  returned  to  thank 
Christ.  Luke  xvii.  15.  Sedulius  is  very  clear  on  the  real  pre- 
sence, where  he  alludes  to  the  Eucharist  Of  these  passages, 
which  have  been  very  uncandidly  omitted  by  Usher,  although  he 
had  read  them,  one  is  in  the  Carmen  Paschale,  Lib.  4.  as  follows  i 

<<  Nee  Dominum  latuere  doli,  scelerisque  fiituri 
Prodidit  auctorem,  panem  cui  tiadidit  ipse^ 
Qjui  panis  tradendus  erat ;  nam  corporis  atque 
Sangumis  iDe  sui  po^  quam  duo  munera  sanxit^ 
Atque  cibum  potumque  dedit,  quo  perpete  nunquam 
Esuriant  sitiantque  animae  sine  labe  fiddes." 

.    And  ib,  another  lower  down ; 


u 


Corpus,  sanguis,  aqua,  tria  vitae  munera  nostrae : 
Fonte  renascentes,  membris  et  sanguine  Christi 
Vescimur,  atque  ideo  templum  Deitatis  habemur; 
Qiiod  servare  Deus  nos  annuat  immaculatum, 
Et  &ciat  tenues.  tanto  mansore  capaces." 
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In  the  corresponding  paxt  of  his  prose  work  (L.  5>  c  18.)  on 
the  aame  subject  he  says ;  <<  Omnes  enim,  qui  Christo  duce  in 
aquanim  fonte  renacimur,  ejus  corpus  et  sanguinem  sumentes  edi- 
muft  et  potomus,  ut  Sancti  Sfuritus  templum  esse  mereamur,  &c. 
All  fvey  toho  under  our  chief  Christ  are  bom  again  in  the 
Jbuntain  of  inater^  taking  do  eat  and  drink  his  body  and  bloody 
that  toe  may  deserve  to  be  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  Sedu- 
hus  alluded  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church,  according  to 
whieh  the  Eucharist  was  given  to  persons  just  after  their  baptism. 
This  was  observed  even  with  regard  to  infants,  and  continued 
down  to  as  late  as  the  9th  century.  Alcuin  says ;  '<  After  an  infant 
is  baptized,  let  him  be  clothed.  If  the  bbhop  be  present,  he  is 
to  be  immediately  confirmed  with  chrism,  and  then  receive  the 
coomuinion  ;  but,  if  the  bishop  be  absent,  let  him  receive  the 
communion  from  a  priest."  Jesse,  bishop  of  Amiens,  in  a  letter 
deordine  baptismi  writes  ;  <<  After  the  three  immersions  let  the  bi- 
shop confirm  the  child  with  chrism  in  the  forehead ;  and  lastly  let 
him  be  confirmed  or  communicated  with  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  that  he  may  become  a  member  of  Christ."  (Sec  Efingham, 
Originesy  &c  B.  xii.  cA.  1.  sect.%)  Usher  recurs  also  to  the  com- 
mentate' Claudius,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  an  Irishman.  But, 
as  he  was  not,  (see  Chap*  xx.  $.  14.)  we  might  overlook  what 
•Usher  strove  to  extort  from  him.  The  fact  is,  that  tlie  passage, 
which  he  quotes  from  Claudius,  is  quite  opposite  to  his  theory, 
notwithstanding  the  quibbles  he  uses  to  make  him  appear  favour- 
able to  it.  If  ever  there  was  an  author,  who  clearly  announced 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
Claudius  was  one,  and  that  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Usher  liimself 
{Ep.  Hih.  Syll*  Not.  ad  No,  20.)  ftt>m  his  commentaiy  on  Leviti- 
cus. These  are  his  words ;  '*  Christus  in  cruce  camem  suam  fecit 
"  nobis  esibilenL    Nisi  enim  fuisset  crucifixus,  sacrifidum  corpo- 

* 

^  ris  ejus  minime  coipederetur.  Comeditur  autem  nunc  in  me- 
'<  moiia  Dominicae  passionis.  Crucem  tamen  praeveniens  in 
Coena  Apostol(mim  seipsum  immolavit,  qui  post  resurrectionem 
in.  cadi  tabemaculum  suum  sanguinem  introduxit,  portans  cioa* 
".  trices  passbnum.  Christ  on  the  cross  made  hisjksh  eatable 
"  Jbr  us.  For,  unless  he  had  been  crucified^  the  sacrificce  of  his 
'^  body  Hnould  not  be  eaten.  But  it  is  eaten  at  present  in  memory 
**  of  the  hordes  passion,     Y£t  anticipating  the  cross,  he  in  the 
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"  supper  of  the  Apostles  immolated  himself  he  u>ho  after  his  re* 
•*  surrection  introduced  his  blood  into  the  tabernacle  of  hMven, 
"  bearing  mthhim  the  scars  of  his  sufferings** 

In  the  pass^es,  which  Usher  cdlectkl  on  this  subject,  afid  in 
those  whence  he  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Irish  practise  com- 
raunion  under  both  kinds,  he  found  th^  Eucharist  often  caDed 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  To  evade  the  strength  and  ptein 
meaning  o^  these  expressions  h6  recurs  to  dialectical  and  Calvin* 
isdcal  quibbles  ibr  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  suppose,  that  the  body  and  blood  t^»  really  and  truly  con- 
tained under  the  appearance  of  bread  and  win^A  Here  bedevilled 
entirely  from  the  purpose  oi  his  discourse ;  whereas  the  qoeatioii 
which  he  affected  to  dijcuss  was  merely  historical,  viz.  what  did 
the  ancient  Irish  actually  believe  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Eadi^ 
rist,  and  not  whether  what  they  believed  was  absuid  and  anttphilo- 
sophical  or  not.  But  pressed  by  plain  words  and  ^ts  be  todk 
shelter  under  scholastic  wrangling,  in  which  be  was  well  versed, 
although  far  from  being  so  in  real  and  staunch  theology,  great  aa 
he  undoubtedly  was  in  history,  chronology,  and  antiquities.  With 
considerable  art  he  takes  hold  of  the  school  opinions  of  some  di- 
vines, such  as  the  Rhemish  ones,  and  then  argues  as  if  they  wen 
those  of  the  whtAe  Catholic  church ;  but  after  all  he  dees  not 
clearly  explain  his  own  doctrine,  which,  there  is  every  reasonlto 
think,  was  rather  Calvinistical  than  conformable  to  that  of  the 
Church  of  England.  As  to  the  communion  under  both  kinds^  he 
might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  collecting  passages  con* 
ceming  it ;  for  it  is  not  denied  th^t  in  old  times  it  was  practised  in 
Irdand  as  well  as  every  where  else.  Yet  there  were  cases,  in 
which  that  of  the  cup  was  withheld ;  and  we  meet  with  a  very  re- 
markaMe  one  in  the  Poenitentiale  of  St.  Columbanus,  which  u 
annexed  to  his  monastic  rule.  He  prescribes,  that  novices  do  not 
ap|>roach  the  cup ;  novitii^  quia  indocti  et  inexperiif  ad  eaUcem 
non  aceedant.    (See  Mabilkm,  AnnaL  Ben.  ad  A.  59Q.) 

Longastlusnotte  alreadyis,IcanDoibutniak»afewol}aarvatbn8 
«n  certain  notes  which  Tohiad  adduces  {NaxarmuSf  Letter  2.  stat. 
1  *)  as  annexed  to  a  MS.  copy  of  the  four  Gospels  wiitten  at  Ann^gh. 
*ttA  writer  or  transcriber  was  one  Ma^^briglide,  and  it  isnew  in  the 
Harleian  libitty.  Toland  says  that  Simon,  idthough  oat  other 
{»6ints  quite  mistaken  as  to  this  MS.  was  prettty  rigitf  in  his  B»- 
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Utikeqne  CrUique  ae  gueitoing  it  to  be  800  jewft  old»  which  would 
fafing  it0  age  al  prasent  to  tuate  thau  900.  But  a$  Tol$])d  waa 
versed  both  in  the  Irish  language  and  in  the  luttoiy  of  Irelandi  ha 
must  have  known  that  it  is  much  more  modem,  as  appean  iron 
various  factsi  dates,  and  names  of  princes,  deigyitien,  &c.  men- 
tioned in  it,  and  &om  which  Dr.O*Conor,  {Prdeg^wl.  Pari.  %  p% 
CLXi.  .A^^f .  ad  Rerum  Hibern.  Scriptorrs)  very  learnedly  proves, 
that  it  was  written  in  the  year  1 138.  Now  who  is  there  so  ignorant 
as  not  to  adroit,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  against 
which  Toland  urges  these  notes,  was  universally  held  in  the 
Western  Church,  Ireland  included,  at  that  period  ?  Lest,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that  the  notes  quoted  by  Toland,  were  co« 
pied  from  a  text  of  older  times,  I  shall  lay  them  before  the 
reader.  I  mast  indeed  take  his  word  for  the  genuineness  of  them,  as 
Ihave  nolaceess  to  said  MS.  He  has  left  out  some  parts  of  then), 
which  m^ht  help  to  elucidate  the  author's  meanmg ;  but|  even  as 
he  has  given  them,  they  prove  nothing  against  the  belief  in  the 
teal  presence.  The  Ant  is,  that  *<  the  reason  for  blessing  the 
Lord's  supper,  wti^y  that  it  might  mystically  be  made  his  body  ;'* 
after  whidi  occur  these  words ;  **  Thia  bread  is  spirttoaHy  the 
Church,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ ;  ui  mysike^  corpus  ejus 
JSeret — ^rihialiUr  panh  hie  Ecolenae  est,  quae  Corpus  Christu" 
Now  the  former  words,  instead  o(^  meaning  what  Toland  wished 
to  insinuate  prove  the  reverse.  The  phrase,  to  be  made  hU  hody^ 
eonvejrs  the  idea  of  the  real  presence.  Its  being  said  diat  this  is 
done  mystically  is  just  as  if  we  should  say  that  it  is  done  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  and  surely  this  is  held  and  qpoken  of  by  eveiy 
Catholic  Instead  of  mystically^  it  is  usual  at  present,  in  ex- 
pressing the  effect  of  the  consecration  of  the  elements,  to  say 
sacramentally.  Thus  the  council  of  Trent,  (Sess.  13.  cap,  I,) 
after  having  laid  down  *<  that  Christ  is  truly,  really  and  sub' 
stantially  present  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  under  the  ap* 
pearanod of  bread  and  wine,"  adds^  <<  that  there  is  nothing  le** 
pugnant  in  believing  diat  our  Saviour  himself  is  always  seated  in 
heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  according  to  the  natural 
SMMie  of  esdsting,  and  that  nevertheless  he  is  in  many  other  plaose 
^acrmMfUaUy  present  to  us  with  his  substancOr '  As  to  the  latter 
WMds,  Thia  bread  k  spsrituatty,  8fc  they  do  not  aftct  the  quel* 
tien  toncernffig  the  real  presence,  and  merely  ejcpress  a  veiy  usmd 
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metapliorical  allusion  to  the  Church.  Were  they  to  be  underAiood 
strictly,  it  would  follow  that  Christ  had  no  real  human  body.  The 
second  note  is  apparently  more  difficult,  but  probably  would  not 
be  so,  had  Toland  given  us  the  whole  of  it.  In  this  note  the  Eu- 
charist is  called  "  the  mystery  and  figure  of  the  body  of  Christ — the 
first  figure  of  the  New  Testament — ^this  figure  is  daily  reiterated,  is 
received  in  faith,  &c."  Mysterium  et  figvura  Corporis  Christi-^ 
prima  Novi  Testamenti  Jigura-^Haec  vero  figura  quotidie  Uera- 
tuTy  accipttur  in  fide^  &c.  These  words  would  not  indicate  the 
least  doubt  as  to  Christ  being  really  and  substandaly  present  in  the 
Eucharist,  were  it  not  for  the  quibbling  use  which  the  Calvinists 
made  of  the  term  figure.  Many  of  the  most  firm  abettors  of  the 
real  presence  have  not  scrupled  to  speak  in  a  similar  manner. 
Bellarmine,  who  oflen  has  such  phrasies,  gives  us  a  summary  of 
thend  in  his  General  Index,  where  he  says;  '<  Eucharisda  est 
*'^  signum,  symbolum,  repraesentatio,  ac  typus  mortis  Chri|Lti,  sea 
*<  carnis  et  sanguinis,  ut  visibiiiter  in  cnice  ilia  suffixa,  ille  ^ususr 
^'  est.  The  Eucharist  is  a  sign^  symbol^  representatioriy.  and  type 
"  of  the  death  of  Christy  or  of  the  fiesh  and  blood  according  as 
"  the  one  was  affixed  to  the  cross  and  the  other  shed"  This  man- 
ner  of  speaking  does  not  by  any  means  exclude  the  actual  pre- 
fll^nce  of  Christ*s  flesh  and  blood  in  the  Eucharist.  St.  John 
Chrysostom  says,  (Horn.  17  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.)  that  the  Eucharist 
is  a  type  or  figure  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  and  yet  in  the 
sami3  place  asserts,  that  the  same  Christ,  who  was  then  offered^  is 
now  offered.  And  surely  the  whole  action,  by  which  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  is  consecrated,  is  a  representation  of  the  death 
of  Christ  on  the  cross.  The  distinction  of  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine,  and  the  repeating  of  the  mysterious  words  separately 
over  them  represent  his  passion  and  death,  in  which  the  blood 
flowed  out  of  his  body ;  not  that  Christ  dies  again  in  the  sacra- 
ment, but  that  he  places  himself  in  it  as  the  victim  who  has  died, 
and  consequently  as  the  sacrifice  of  redemption  and  salvation.  It 
is  therefore  a  very  silly  and  indeed  unlearned  practice  to -argue 
ftom  such  phrases  as  above  against  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence. In  the  great  work,  Perpetuite  de  la  Foyy  by  Amauld 
and  Nicole,  it  is  observed  (Tom,  1.  Liv.  x.  ch.  4.)  that  such  terms 
as  figurcy  type^  &c,  have  been,  even  since  the  time  of  the  Bareo^ 
garian  controversy,  applied  to  th#  Eucharist  by  writers,  who  are 
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unnrenfldfy  allowed  to  liave  been  strenuous  supporters  of  that  doc- 
trine. No  objection  will,  I  suppose,  be  raised  from  the  words  of 
the  note,  received  in  faith;  for  it  is  certainly  a  mysteiy,  which 
requires  faith  both  for  believing  in  it  and  for  receiving  it  wcnthily. 
BeUarmine  says  in  the  above  quoted  Index ;  <<  Hoc  mysterium 
(Eucharistia)  sola  fide  oomprehenditur,  this  mystery  is  campre* 
hended  by  fiUh  aloneJ*  The  third  note,  so  far  from  favouring 
the  ^stem  of  Toland,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  Remarking  on 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  This  is  my  body,  it  has ;  *<  Et  hoc 
dixit^  ne  nostra  dubitaret  fides  de  sacrificio  quotidiano  in  Ecde* 
skty  quasi  corpus  Christi  essety  guoniam  Chri^us  in  dextra  Dei 
sedet"  Toland  has  translated  the  passage  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  appear  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  real  presence.  He 
renders  it  thus;  ^*  This  he  said,  lest  our  faith  should  stagger 
about  the  daily  sacrifice  in  the  Church,  as  if  it  xjoere  the  body  of 
Christ,.,  since  Christ  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  Now  to  ex- 
press the  author's  meaning  in  English,  instead  of  tvere  the  body, 
the  translation  should  be  uoere  not  the  body,  or  the  whole  should 
be  be  given  as  follows ;  **  And  Christ  said  these  words,  this  is 
my  body,  lest  our  fiuth  might  doubt  of  the  daily  sacrifice  in  the 
Church  being  the  body  of  Christ  in  consequelice  of  Christ's  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  God."  Surely  no  man  of  commgn  sense 
would  or  could  state,  that  Christ  said  the  words,  this  is  my  body, 
for  the  purpose  of  cautioning  us  not  to  believe  that  it  is  in  the  daily 
sacrifice.  Are  not,  on  the  contrary,  these  the  words,  which  have 
induced  all  antiquity  to  believe  that  it  really  is  in  said  sacrifice? 
The  words,  which  forced  Luther,  eager  as  he  was  to  vex  the  Ca- 
tholics, to  continue  in  that  belief,  and  to  defend  it  ?  Those,  which 
all  the  impugna^  of  the  real  presence  have  never  been  able  to 
get  over,  or  to  explain  in  any  rational  manner  difierent  from  that 
gf  said  doctrine  ?  The  author's  meaning  is  perfectly  dear.  His 
object  was  to  show,  that,  whereas  Christ  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  doubts  might  arise  concerning  his  body  being  in  the 
daily  sacrifice ;  but  that,  to  expel  such  doubts,  Christ  announced 
those  plain  and  peremptory  words,  This  is  my  body, 

I  shall  not  enlaige  further  on  these  points,  as  my  purpose  is  not 
controversy,  but  merely  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Irish  did  ac- 
tudly  and  unequivocally  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  &c.  ju^  as  they  are  held  at  this  day  by 
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the  Calholicft.  And  indeed  it  would  be  very  strange  tf  they  did 
not,  for  otherwue  how  could  they  have  been  in  conmiumon  with 
the  English  Christians,  whose  greatest  man  Bede  never  accused 
them  of  any  error  as  to  the  Eucharist^  with  the  Romans,  Ita* 
lians,  French,  &c.  all  of  whom  undoiribtedly  professed  those 
doctrines  ? 

(95)  See  above  {.7-  In  the  Pope's  letter,  which,  acco«JKng 
to  Mauguin,  was  written  about  865,  we  read ;  "  Relatum  hit 
'*  Apostolatui  nostro,  quod  opus  B.  Dionysii  Areopagitae,  quod  de 
"  Divinis  nominibus,  vel  caelestibus  ordinibus  Graeco  descripsit 
**  eloquio,  quidaih  %ir  Johannes^  genere  Scotus,  super  in  Latinum 
**  transtulerit,  quod  juxta  moirem  nobis  mitti  et  nostro  debuit 
"  judicio  approbari,  praesertim  cum  idem  Joannes,  licet  multae 
**  fdentiae  esse  praedicetur,  (dim  non  sane  sapere  in  quibu^damfre- 
**  quenti  rumore  dicei^ur.  I^U]ue  quod  hactenus  omissum  est  vestrA 
**  industria  suppleat,  et  ndbis  praefatum  opus  sine  lAi  cuncta^ 
^  tione  mittat,  quatenus,  dum  a  nostri  ApostoYatus  jadido  faerk 

approbatum,  ab  omnibus  incunctaneter  nostra  auctorttate  accep- 
tius  habeatur."  Some  writers  liave  said  that  the  Pope  had 
required  that  John  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  or  banished  from 
Paris,  of  whose  school  he  was  the  cnpitaL  Tliis  is  founded  on 
an  alteration  made  in  the  Pope's  letter  after  diceretur,  or,  as  in 
^  said  corrupted  letter,  dicatur.  Balaerus  (Hist.  Univers.  Paris* 
Tom.  I.  p.  184.)  has  published  this  letter  in  its  altered  form  from 
certain  Collectanea  of  Naudacus.  But  the  phrase  Capital  (head) 
I  of  the  school  of  Paris  was  not  used  until,  at  least,  300  years  after 
the  death  of  Pope  Nicholas.  Would  Anastasius  have,  a  few  years 
after  said  letter  was  written,  spoken  in  the  gentle  manner  he  did 
concerning  John  (see  Not.  77.)  had  the  Pope  been  so  displeased 
with  him  as  that  story  insinuates.  Besides,  the  Pope  Iiimself  doe» 
not  positively  charge  John  with  maintaining  errors,  merely  8a3ring 
that  it  was  reported  that  he  formerly  had. 

(96)  This  fable  has  been  propagated  chiefly  by  William  of 
Malmesbury,  from  whom  others  have  copied  it,  which  is  indeed 
surprizing,  to  this  very  day.  We  meet  with  it,  among  several 
gross  mistakes  concerning  John^s  transactions,  in  Rees'  Cydo- 
poedia.  William  has  it  De  gestis  regum  Angtorum^  Z>.  ^.  c,  4. 
said  De  pontificibus,  L,  5>    From  him  it  was  taken  with  other 

\  stories  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  Hoveden,  ^c.     He  was  to  ill  in- 


it 
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fbrmed  of  John's  (NPOceedings,  that  he  makeB  Floritf  write  i^aintt 
his  woik  On  natures.  Now  we  hare  seen  that  it  was  die  treatiie 
on  predestinatioili  which  was  answered  by  Florus* 

(97 ) .  See  Hist,  Letter,  Tom.  5.  at  Erigena.  These  verses  have 
been  published  by  Du  Canga. 

(98  y  Ex.  c.  Hoveden,  AnnaL  ad.  A.  88S.  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, &c«  Thus  Turner  says,  (History  of  the  Anghsaxcnst 
B.  IS.  eh.  4.)  that  John  went  to  England  after  the  death  of  kiog 
Charles. 

(99)  Asserius  says,  that  AJfred  divarsi  generis  monachos  in 
eodem  monasterio  congr^are  studuit:  primitus  Joannem  pre$» 
byterum  et  monachutny  scilicet  Ealdsaxonum  genercy  ahbatem 
consHtuiL" 

(100)  See  Mabilion,  AnnaL  Ben.  ad  A.  895.  Strange  that 
Turner  (ib.)  strives  to  support  the  paradox  of  John  Sootus  having 
been  the  same  as  John  of  Aetheling. 

.  §.  X.  Our  John  has  been  confounded  also  v^ith 
another  person  of  that  name,  who  was  in  the  twelfth 
century  considered  as  a  martyr  at  Malmesbury,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  there  by  his  school- 
boys with  their  writing  styles.  That  such  a  circum- 
stances occurred  at  Malmesbury  is  very  doubtful ; 
but  whether  true  or  false,  it  is  an  idle  conjecture  to 
suppose,  that  this  John  called  martyr  was  the  same 
as  John  Scotus.  (101)  The  fact  is,  that  John 
Scotus  remained  in  France  and  died  there  previous, 
in  all  probability,  to  the  death  of  his  protector 
Charles  the  bald,  (102)  which  occurred  in  877. 
And  it  appears  certain,  that  his  death  was  prior  to 
875,  the  year  in  which  Anastasius  wrote  to  Charles 
conceniing  the  translation  of  Dionysius  Areopa- 
gites.  ( 1 03)  For  Anastasius  speaks  ot  John  in  such 
a  manner  as  if  he  were  already  dead.  (104) 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  John 
drew  up  a  translation  of,  at  least  in  part,  the 
Greek  scholia  of  St.  Maximus  on  difficult  passages 
of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  (105)  He  is  usually 
supposed  to  have  been  the  John,  who  compiled  the 
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Excerpta  concerning  the  differences  and  agreements 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  verbs^  which  are  found 
among  the  writings  of  Macrobius.  (106)  Seven 
Latin  poems  of  his,  mixed  with  Greek  lines,  but 
different  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  verses  above 
mentioned,  are  still  extant;  (107)  but  whether  they 
have  been  published  as  yet  1  am  not  able  to  tell. 
Some  other  works  have  been  attributed  to  him 
without  sufficient  proof  or ,  authority,  except  a 
homily  on  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John. (108) 

(101)  This  story  comes  also  &om  William  of  Malmesbury  fib.) 
who,  after  telling  us  that  John  Sootus  was  induced  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  Alfred  to  go  to  England,  and  that  he  taught  at  IVfalmes^ 
bury,  makes  him  be  killed  there  by  boys.  He  gives  the  epitaph, 
which  was  to  be  seen  in  that  place ; 

Clauditur  hoc  tumulo  sanctus  sophista  Joannes, 
Qui  ditatus  eratjam  vivens  dogmate  miro. 
Martyrio  tandem  Christi  conscendere  regnunt^ 
Q^Of  meruit,  sancti  regnant  per  secula  cuncti. 

m 

What  has  this  to  do  with  John  Scotus?  Would  Asserius  have 
been  Ignorant  of  John  Scotus'  martyrdom  at  Malmesbury,  he  who 
mentions  so  particularly  the  murder  of  John  of  Aetlieling  ?  None 
of  the  many  old  writers,  prior  to  William,  who  speak  so  often  of 
John  Scotus,  ever  call  him  a  martyr,  not  even  the  Berengarius  his 
great  admirer  and  defender.  The  fable  of  John  Scotus  having 
been  the  same  as  John  of  M almesbmy  is  still  kept  up  by  some 
superficial  writers ;  but,  like  certain  other  stuff  of  tlieirs  relative  to 
him,  it  is  not  worth  further  consideration.  - 

(102)  See  Mabillon,  Annal.  Ben.  Tom.  3-  p.  242.  and  Hist. 
Letter,  at  Erigena. 

(103)  This  letter  (see  above  Not.  77.)  is  stated  in  a  MS.  copy 
of  it,  which  was  in  the  Jesuits'  Ubrary  at  Bourges,  to  have  been 
written  on  the  23d  of  March,  8th  Indiction,  that  is  A.  D.  875, 
six  years  afler  the  eighth  General  council,  which  is  mentioned  in 
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the  latter  part  of  it.  (See  Dissert,  on  John  Scotjus  by  F.  Paris. 

Art.  6.) 

(IM)  Anastasius  remarking  on  John's  method  of  translation 
saya,  that  he  xoas  an  humble  man.  Were  John  then  alive,  he 
would  hav^  said  is,  not  uhu.-  He  observes  that  John  would  not 
have  received  the  gift  of  tongues  had  he  not  been  burning  with  the 
fire  of  charity,  and  uses  some  other  verbs  in  past  tenses  strongly 
indicating  that  John  had  ere  that  time  lefi  this  world.  Some 
writers  have  saidi  that  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  his  latter  days  and 
died  there.  This  is  a  mere  conjecture  without  any  foundation; 
Had  he  died  in  Ireland,  there  would  be  some  mention  of  him  in 
the  Irish  annals. 

(105)  Hist.  LeHer.  ib.  It  has  been  published  by  Gale  at  the 
end  of  thew<Hrk  On  Natures. 

(106)  See  t^.  and  Usher,  Ep.  Hib.  Syll  Nat.  to  No.  23. 
/        (107)  Hiit.  Letter.  Avertissement  to  Tom.  5.  p.  xix. 

(108)  Ib.  at  Erigena.  The  fabulous  Bale  says  that  John 
translated  Aristotdis  Moralia  de  secretis  secretorum,  sen  recto 
regimine  principum  into  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  and  Latin.  He  founded 
this  nonsense  on  a  stfury  patched  up  by  some  old  Scotch  writers, 
and  still  retained  by  some  new  ones,  viz.  that  John,  when  very 
young,  travelled  to  Athens  and  there  studied  the  Greek,  Chaldaic, 
and  Arabic  languages.    What  a  shame  to  advance  such  fooleries  1 

§•  XI.  Much  has  been  said  about  John's  name 
having  been  in  the  Roman  maityrology  at  10  No- 
vember. It  would  be  very  strange  if  it .  had  been 
placed  in  it  by  the  authority  of  any  Pope,  consider- 
ing that  his  book  on  the  Eucharist  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Versalli,  and  that  his  doc- 
trines on  predestination  had  been  also  condemned 
long  before ;  to  which  may  be  added  that  there  has 
been  a  great  and  rather  general  prejudice  against  his 
character  with  regard  to  orthodoxy.  To  clear  up 
this  matter,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  name  of  the 
John,  who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  Malmes- 
bury,  was  in  some  Anglican  calendars  at  10  No- 
vember and  got  into  the  edition  of  the  Roman  Mar- 
tyrblogy  published  by  order  of  Pope  Gregory  xiii. 
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at  Antvf^  in  1586.  (109)  This  was  offing  to  die 
said  John  having  been  confounded  with  John  bish«p 
.  of  Mecklenbni^,  who  was  a  real  martyr,  and  who 
nffi^red  mi  the  10th  of  Noirember,  A.  D.  1060. 
Tlitt  John  was  a  Seotns,  or  Irishman,  and,  having 
been  appointed  bishop  of  Mecklenburgh,  was  sent  to 

Kadi  in  Slavonia,  that  is,  the  old  81avonia  lying 
ween  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  which  was  inha- 
bited by  the  Vandals,  Vinuli,  kc.  He  was  most 
craelly  treated  in  that'country,  and  barbarously  put 
to  death  in  their  chief  town  Rethre  at. the  time 
now  mentioned.  (110)^  Considering  all  these  cir- 
emnstances,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the 
matter  stood  as  follows.  There  was  buried  at  Mal- 
mesbury  a  John,  surnamed  the  fVisef  but  not  called 
martyr  by  older  writers.  (Ill)  This  surname  gai# 
rise  to  a  notion  that  he  was  the  same  as  the  renowned 
John  Scotus ;  and  thus  it  became  necessary  to  sup* 
posae  that  John  Scotua  was  at  Malmesbury.  Then, 
to  account  for  his  having  been  there,  was  made  up 
the  story  of  his  going  over  to  Alfred,  &c.  Mean- 
while the  cruel  death  of  John  of  Aetheling,  caused 
by  repeated  wounds  inflicted  at  the  instigation  of 
some  of  his  monks,  was  much  spoken  of  in  England. 
Some  of  the  good  people  of  Malmesbury  took  it  into 
their  heads,  that  this  murdered  John  was  no  other 
than  their  John  the  Wise ;  but,  as  it  would  have 
been  aukward  to  make  him  appear  as  killed  by,  or 
through  the  means  of  monks,  the  blame  of  his  deaith 
was  thrown  upon  the  poor  schoolboys.  (112)  One 
circamstance  was  still  wanting,  viz.  the  day  of  the 
martyrdom,  whereas  William  of  Malmesbury  and 
hb  followers  had  not  marked  it.  Luckily  some  one 
found  the  martyrdom  of  John  Seotus  assigned  to  the . 
10th  of  November,  and  without  troubling  himsdf 
idbout  Mecklenburgh,  of  which  he  had  been  bishop, 
or  Slavonia,  where  he  was  killed,  identified  him  with 
John  of  Malmesbury ;  and  hence  for  this  John  the 
IQth  <rf  Noramber  was  marked  in  some  EngUsh  ca- 
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lendars,  &e.  Thus  by  putting  various  Johns  in  re- 
quisition the  history  of  John  Scotus  Erigena  has  been 
egregiously  mangled  and  distorted.  (119) 

(108)  In  tliat  nuutyrology  are  thoe  words;  **  Emhm  die 
{IQA  Navember)  S*  Joamnis  SooH^  qui  graphiit  puerormn  au^ 
fomt$  murtyrU  corouatH  ad^ptus  est"  Dupin states  (at  9tli  oo^ 
twy  VifL  2.  p,  87.  Engluk  ed.)  that  they  are  not  in  anj  otiicr 
edkioB  of  the  Roman  martyrology ;  and  Mabflkm  makes  mentien 
of  oalj  the  Antweip  edition  of  1586  as  containbg  the  name  of 
Mm  Scotus.  (See  Acta  Ben.  Sec.  4.  Par.  d.  jtr.  518.)  Y<t 
Fitzsimcm  says  {Catalog,  praedp.  sanctorum  HUemiae^  LMge  A. 
1619.)  that  it  was  in  an  edition  of  1588^  and  dedans  that  it 
was  Boroniue,  who  eiqpuoged  it  from  the  Martyrc^ogy.  **  1 
iaiow,"  he  adds,  **  that  diere  was  ready  an  apology  for  Joha 
Scotus  a[^rov.ed  of  by  the  snfirages  of  great  Popes,  Cardinals^ 
Src"  Such  an  apology  Itts  not  yet  seen  the  light  nor  probably 
eierwiB.  As  to  the  year  1583,  mentioned  by  Fitysiraon,  either 
it  is  a  mistake  for  1586»  or  he  confounded  the  Roman  Marlyfo- 
l<igy  with  an  edition  of  that  of  Usuard  published  at  Antweip  ia 
1588,  in  the  appendix  to  which  Molanus,  led  astray  by  Heotor 
BoethaiSy  inserted  the  name  of  John  Scotus*  Am(dd  Wion  abo 
hH  into  this  mbtake.  (See  F.  Paris,  Dissertation^  &c.  A,rt*  7.) 
By  the  bye,  F.  Paris  was  wrong  in  denying,  that  the  name  of  John 
Scotus  was  in  any  Roman  Martyrology  published  at  Antwerp  ia 
1586,  and  maintaining  that  there  was  no  sudi  edition.  But  there 
eertakily  was,  and  printed  by  Chr.  Piantinus.  There  is  a  cf^y  of 
it  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Cdlege  DuUin,  with  John'i  name  as 
iboire,  which  got  into  it  from  the  ^^lendix  to  that  of  Usuardliy 
MEokmits.  Althongti  that  Antweip  edition  was  printed  by  order  of 
Gregory  un.  it  does  not  foUow  that  he  approved  of  it.or  of  tho 
hnertfon  (^ Join's  name;  nor  indeed  ooubl  he,  whereas  be  was 
dead  since  the  lOth  April  of  the  preceding  year  1585. 

<1I0)  SeeFleuiy  L.  61.  $.  17.  John  of  Mecklen^rgh  is 
praised  mOire  than  once  by  Adam  of  Bremen.  See  also  Coigaoi 
A  A.  SS>p^  407.  and  bdow  Chap.  xxv.  ^.  8. 

^111)  Goteelm,  who  wrote  some  time  before  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  published  his  De  gestiSf  &c.  makes  mention  {Cgtatog^e 
of§mnis  huried  in  England)  of  John  the  Wise,  whose  itmaia% 
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as  well  as  thos^  of  Aldhdm,  were  in  the  church  of  MalmesbiHj. 
(Seethe  Dissertatioii hy  F.  F^ris,  art.  6.) 

(1 12)  In  the  epiti^h  (above  Noi.  101.)  which  was  written  before 
the  tones  c^  William  of  Mahnesbuiy,  but  after  John  the  Wise  had 
been  confounded  with  J<^  of  Aetheling,  there  is  no  maition  of 
those  schoolboys.  Wa^the  martyrdcMn  caused  by  them,  would 
not  some  notice  have  been  taken  of  such  a  circumstance  as  greatly 
hastening  the  account  of  the  martyr's  sufferings  ?  It  is  also- worth 
observation^  tlmt  in  said  epitaph  John  is  not  called  Scotus ;  whence 
we  may  infa*,  that  the  opinion  of  his  having  been  the  same  as  John 
Sootus  was  not  prevalent  at  the  time  it  was  written ;  otherwise, 
there  would  assuredly  be  something  in  it  to  indicate,  that  he  was 
the  far  famed  John  Scotus. 

.  (lis)  See  Mabillon  and  Dupin,  locc.  citt,  ad  Not,  9.  and  Har- 
ris, (  Writers  at  Erigena  ) 

§.  XII.  At  the  same  time  with  John,  or  perhaps 
somewhat  earlier,  there  was  another.  Irish  philoso- 
pher in  France,  named  Macarius,  originally,  I  sup- 
pose Meeker  or  Meagher ,  who  disseminated  an  error, 
afterwards  maintained  by  Averroes,  t^iz.  that  all  men 
had  but  one  soul.  From  him  it  was  taken  by  a  monk 
of  Corbie,  against  whom  Ratramn  wrote  a  treatise  on 
that  subject.  (114)  A  monk,  Columbanus,  who  from 
his  name  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  been  an 
Irishman,  flourished  also  in  France  in  these  times. 
By  order  of  Charles  the  bald  he  put  in  verse  an  old 
genealogy  of  emperors,  kings,  and  French  lords, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  that  sovereign.  (115) 
Among  the  Capitulars  of  this  Charles  there  is  one, 
taken  from  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Meaux  held 
in  845,  relative  to  the  hospitals  founded  by  pious 

'  Irishuien  in  France,  for  persons  belonging  to  their 
nation.  In  it  the  king  is  informed  that  they  were 
usurped  by  strangers,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  de- 
solation, so  that  not  only  persons  applying  for  ad- 
loission  were  not  received,  but  likewise  those,  who 
bad  from  their  infancy  served  God  in  them^  were 

.  driven  out  and  forced  to  beg  from  door  to  door. 
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(116)  Whether  the  kmg  took  care  to  have  a  ^top 
put  to  this  abuse,  we  are  not  informed.  To  this  pe- 
riod belonged  the  abbot  Patriclc,  who  is  said  to  have 
flourished  in  850,  and  to  have  left  Ireland  about  th  at 
time,  retiring  to  Glastonbury,  where  he  died  on  a 
24th  of  August.  His  history  has  been  greatly  ob- 
scured by  his  having  been  confounded  by  some 
Glastosian  scribblers  with  our  great  apostle.  (117) 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  became  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury ;  but  he  had  been  an  abbot  in  Ireland,  and 
perhaps  a  bishop.  He  was  apparently  one  of  those, 
who  fled  from  the  fury  of  the  Northmen  ;  and  it 
may  be  plausibly  conjectured,  that  he  was  the  same 
as  Moel-Patrick,  son  of  Fianchon,  a  bishop,  an- 
chorite, and  abbot  elect  of  Armagh,  who  died  in 
86'2,  (118)  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinion  of 
some  writers,  that  the  abbot  Patrick  was  the  iristi- 
tutor  of  Patrick's  Purgatory  in  Lough  Derg;  (119) 
and  as  to  some  writings  attributed  to  him,  the  autho- 
rity, on  which  they  are,  is  such  as  to  render  them 
not  worth  inquiring  into.  ( 120) 

Among  the  Irish  emigrants  of  these  times  I  find  a 
pious  and  learned  priest,  named  Probus^  who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Probus  the  biographer  of 
St.  Patrick  (121)  He  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Alban  of  Mentz,  where  he  died  on  the  26th  of 
May,  A,  D.  859.  He  was  very  fond  of  classical 
studies,  insomuch  so  that  his  friend  Lupus  of  Fer-* 
rieres  thought  that  he  applied  to  them  more  than 
became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  composed  many  tracts, 
several  of  which  seem  to  have  been  poetical.  None 
of. his  works  appear  to  be  now  extant.  He  is  praised 
in  the  Annals  of  Fulda.as  a  man  of  pure  doctrine; 
and.  holy, life,,  who  was  an  honour  to  the  church  of 
M.ent?..(l22) 

•  * 

« 

(114)  Mabillon  sayi»  {Annal,  Den,  ad.  A.  867.)  that  Macarius, . 
who3e  em>r  was  that  there  ia  buf^one  soul  in  all  men,  was,  perhaps* 
the  MacariuB  to  whom  Raibanus  dedicated  his  book  De  CQmputo.. 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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Ratnmn  gave  him  the  nidmame  BAcchitHns.  RdMmn'a  tract 
against  bis  ^idple  of  Coibie  was  in  an  oU  MS.  of  the  ibonastery 
af  St.  Eligiusof  Noydii.  Hahris  ih  his  inoonritet  aocountof  Ma- 
cariils  (Writers)  haschitog^  it ihto a  tract^tten  by  Macarius 
himself.  But  nd  account  remtunS  of  any  writings  of  Macarius, 
although  he  was  a  teacher. 

(115)  Hist.  IMer.  Tom.  v.  p.  513. 

(116)  litis  Capitnlar  may  be  sciien  in  SirnMitf  s  oolleclion  u^^ 
the  head  of  6th  Ci^itular.  It  is  aisd  in  Baluze'a  Capitulari,  Tom. 
2.  col.  Si.  The  hospitals  are  called  Hospitalia  Scottoruniy  that  is» 
says  Siitndnd)  Hibemorum^  as  he  protres  in  his  note,  which  has 
been  copied  by  Balnce,  ib.  col.  7S1.  See  also  Fleury,  Hid.  Ecd. 
Liv.  48.  §.  Sa 

(117)  See  Chap.  viLAndift.  Net.  20. 

(ll'S)  4  Masters  op.  A  A.  SS.p.  S66.  TMi  date  is  861.  yet, 
akPatiidiof  Olaatonbuiy  n  said  to  have  bdonged  to  Rosdela, 
(se^  Not.  16  and  20  to  Chap,  vix.)  it  seems  more  probable,  that  he 
wais  jdiflSerent  from  Mod  Patrick. 

(119)  See  CAcp.  vn.  §.  14. 

(1^)  See  Wareand  Harris,  JVritert  at  Rttrkk  aUot. 

(121)  We  have  already  seen,  (Chap.  iii.  §.  S.)  IhiU  the  au« 
thor  of  the  Life  of  St  Patricia  whose  original  name  was  Cornea-- 
MatV,  livedin  the  tenth  ctotmy.  Hrobably  that  was  also  the 
Irish  name  of  the  Fh>bi]B  we  are  now  treatiQg  o£ 

( 122)  See  Hktoire  Letter.  Tom.  v.  p.  209.  ieqq^  vii  Probui, 
and  Mal>iHon,  Atmal.  &c.  at  J.  696.  .     ' 

$.  xiii.  Of  the  eccIesiJEiStical  aflliirs  of  Ireland  ibr 
HEsny  years  after  Aboat  852  very  imperfect  accoanti 
remain.  Mane,  son  of  Hiuugusa,  who  became  bishop 
ofEmlyih850)  (123)  died  in  857,  wd  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  Ooenfeolad  who  was  also  king  of  Caahel 
and  lived  until  872.  (124)  Aedgen  itomamed  Briton 
abpainefiitly  a  Briton,  scribe,  anchoret^  and  Indiop  of 
Kildare,  died  in  the  1 1 6th  year  of  his  age  on  the  1 8(li 
of  December,  863.  (125)  He  was  succeeded  by 
Moengal,  who  lived  until  870,  and  after  whom 
was  Uobartach  Mase^Naserda,  who  died  in  874, 
and  whose  memory  waa  revered  on  the  15th  of  Ja« 
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nuary.  (126)    Another  bishop  of  Kildare,  Lasran 
Mac-Mochtighern,  is  said  to  haye  died  in  the  same 
year.     Cathald  Mac-Corbmac,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  a 
distinguished  and  eminent  man  died  in  862.  (12?) 
A  namesake  of  his  was  in  these  times  bishop  and  ab- 
bot of  Clondalkin,  whose  death  is  assigned  to  876 
(877).  (128)     Manchen,  bishop  of  Leighh'n,  died 
in  864.  (129)     To  the  year   866  are  affixed  the 
deaths  of  St.  Conall  son  of  Fiachna  prince  of  East 
Meath,  and  of  the  royal  blood  of  Ireland,  and  bishop 
at  Killskire  five  miles  from  Kells  in  Meath  and  the 
only  bishop  we  meet  with  in  that  place ;  of  St.  Cor- 
<  mac  Hua  I Jathain,  an  anchoret,  abbot,  and  bishop, 
whose  see  I  cannot  discover ;  of  Aidhechar  a  bishop 
and  chroRographer  and  abbot  of  Connor  and  Lann- 
ela ;  and  of  Robertach  likewise  a  chronographer  and 
bisliop  of  Rnglas.  (ISO)     Cormac  Mac-E3adac,  a. 
scribe,  abbot,  and  bishop  of  Saigir,  died  in  868,  and 
in  872  Coenchamrac,  bisbop  and  abbot  of  Louth. 
(131)     Fachtna,  or  rather  Fethgna,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Diermit  at  Armagh  in  (852,  died  on  the  12th 
of  February  or  6th  of  October,  '874.  (1 32)     In  some 
of  our  annals  he  is  jstyled  "  Comorban  (heir)  of  St. 
Pi^riqk  and  head  df  the  religion  (primate)  of  all  Ire- 
land,'* whence  it  may  be  concluded  that,'  whatever 
opposition  tiiere  was  to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
Armagh  diiring  the  contests  for  the  possession  of 
tiat  see,  they  were  universally  acknowledged  in  his 
time.     He  was  succeeded  by  Anmire,  who  held  the 
see  only   nine  months,    and  died  in  874  or  875. 
(ISS)     After  him  was  Cathasach   Mac- Robertach, 
whom  we  find  called  prince  of  Armagh.     His  in- 
cumbency lasted  four  years,  and  he  died  some  time 
in  879,  before  the  end  of  which  year  Moelcoba^ 
Mac-Crunnvail  was  archbishop  of  Armagh.     For  he 
is  styled  by  that  title,  when  in  said  year  lie  was, 
together  with  Mochta  or  Mocteus,  a  lecturer  of  Ar- 
magh,   made  prisoner    by  the  Northmen.    (134) 
He   is  stated  to  have  held  the  see  for  five   years, 

y  2 
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which  agrees  with  his  death  being  assigned  to  885, 
or  886.  (135) 

(123)  Above  §.  3.  (124)  Ware,  Bishops  dlEndy. 

(125)  Idem  at  Kildarebom  the 4  Masters  ap.  Tr.  Th.p,  6f9. 
Their  date  is  862  (863). 

(126)  See  Ware  ib,  and  4  Masters,  ib.  who  add  that  Robar- 
tach  had  been  also  a  scribe,  or  doctor,  and  abbot  of  Achonry. 
They  observe  that  Inis-Robartach,  or  the  island  of  Robariachy 

,  got  its  name  from  him.  Harris  says,  in  his  addition  to  Ware,  that 
he  did  not  know  the  situation  of  it.  Perhaps  it  was  the  tract  now 
cdlled  the  island  of  Allen  and  surrounded  by  the  bog  of  said  name 
in  the  county  of  Kildare.  There  is  a  place  in  it  called  Roberts-) 
town  21  miles  from  Dublin. 

(127)  4  Masters  ap.  A  A.  p.  544  at  A.  861  (862) 

(128)  Ib.  , 

(129)  lb.  p.  332.  ad  A.  863  (864).  Ware  (at  Leighlin)  has 
A.  865. 

(130)  4  Masters  ap.,  A  A.  SS.  p.  784.  Besides  Connac  Hua 
Liathain  they  have  fib.  p.  360.)  two  other  bishops  Cormac  prior 
to  him,  one  a  scribe  and  bishop  at  Kill-Fobric  (barony  of  Ibridcan, 
cotmty  of  Clare,)  who  died  in  837  (838);  and  another  a  writer  and 
bishop  at  Laithrigh-briuin  in  the  country  of  the  OToelans  (see  ib. 
j9.  54  U^ai^d  now  county  ofWaterford,  whose  death  they  assign 
to  854  (855).  Colgan  find.  Ckron.  ib.)  calls  Aidhecar  abbot  of 
KiU'clensis;  but  this  means  the  same  as  Lann-^la,  whereas  the 
Welsh  word  Lan  or  Llan,  which  was  much  used  by  the  ancient 
Irish,  corresponds  to  our  Kill  or  Kille.  Of  these  bishops  Conal 
is  the  only  one  particularly  treajted  of  by  Colgan,  viz.  at  28  March 
the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

(131)  4  Masters  ib.  p.  360  and  473  ad  A.  867  (868),  and  p. 
736  ad  A.  871  (872).  There  were  some  other  minor  bishops  in 
these  times ;  but  the  names  of  almost  all  of  them  are  unknown. 

(132)  See  Ware  at  Armagh  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  295  ad.  A.  873 
(874,)  Colgan  says  that  his  memory  was  revered  on  the  12th  of 
Febmary.  0*FIaherty  (MS.  not.  ib.)  remarics  that  he  should  have 
said  6th  of  October.  But  even  supposing  that  Fedigna  died  on 
that  day,  his  commemoration  might  have  be^n  on  the  day  marked 
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by  Colgan*    Y6t  Colgau  adds,  that  Fethgna  died  (m  the  12th  of 
Febraaiy. 

(ISS)  Wace  and  Tr.  Th.  kcc.  cUU  The  Cashel  catalogue  al- 
lows  him  one  year,  as  it  avdkls  fraction^  parts  of  the  yeaitu 

(134)  \3AsatJnd.  Chrtm.  ad.  A.  879  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

(135)  4  Masters  ap.  Tr.  Th.p.  296  at  A.  SS5  (886)  I  have 
here  followed  the  series  of  the  catalogue  from  the  Psalter  of  Ca< 
shel,  which  is  preferred  by  Ware  and  Colgan.  Harris  lias  added 
certain  dates  for  Cathasach  and  Moelcoba,  which  make  3Vare's 
statement  appear  very  confused.  The  Annals  of  Ulster  differ  from 
the  Cashel  catalc^e  as  to  the  succession  of  Anmire,  &c  For  they 
place  Anmire  aflar  Moelcoba.  Then  in  the  4  Masters  we  find 
dates  disagreeing  with  those  of  other  accounts,  and  which  Colgan 
considers  as  wrong.  Not  being  able  to  reconcile  these  jarring 
statements,  I  shall  merdy  lay  before  the  reader  a  system  drawn  up 
by  O'FIaherty,  which  I  find  in  a  MS.  note  to  Tr.  Th.  p,  292.  It 
is  this :  Fethgna,  who  died  in  874*,  was  succeeded  by  Moelcoba, 
who  having  held  the  see  until  879  was  taken  by  the  Northmen. 
In  consequence  of  his  captivity,  Anmire  was  placed  on  the  chair  of 
Armagh,  and  after  nine  months  possession  died  in  said  year  8799 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Cathasach,  who  ruled  for  four  years 
and  died  in  883.  In  another  MS.  note  {ib.  p.  319.)  he  says  that 
Moelcoba  lived  afler  his  captivity  until  888. 

§.  XIV.  Indrect,  who  was  abbot  of  Hy  in  819  (^3S) 
and  a  very  wise  man,  suffered  martyrdom  through 
some  Anglo  Saxons  on  the  12th  of  March,  A.  />.  853. 
(137)  What  was  the  cause,  or  on  what  occasion,  or 
where  he  was  killed  I  cannot  discover  ;  but  it  could 
hardly  have  been  on  account  of  his  faith,  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  then  (vhristians.  Perhaps  be 
was  murdered  by  robbers ;  and  it  is  known  that  in 
those  times  holy  and  distinguished  men,  so  put  to 
death,  used  to  be  called  martyrs.  His  next  succes- 
sor at  Hy  was,  in  all  appearance,  Kellach,  son  of 
Alild,  who  was  also  abbot  of  Kildare,  and  who  died 
in  the  country  of  the  Picts  in  865.(138)  After 
him  the  abbot  of  Hy  was  Feradach,  son  of  Cormac, 
who  lived  until  880.  (139)     During  his  administra- 
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tion,  ana  in  the  year  878,  the  shrine  and  re- 
Ucs  of  St.  Columba  were  brought  to  Ireland,  lest 
these  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes.  (140) 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  the  remains  of  St.  Columba  were  depo- 
sited at  Down/ where  those  of  St.  Patrick  had  been 
from  the  beginning,  and  whither  those  of  St. 
Bridget  had  been  removed  some  not  long  time  be- 
fore.  (141) 

During  this  period  Ireland  herself  had  been 
greatly  harassed  oy  the  Northmen.  In  85S  Am- 
lave,  alias  Auliffe  or  Olave,  a  Norwegian  prince, 
accompanied  by  two  brothers  of  his,  Sitnc  and 
Ivar,  alias  lobhar,  came  to  Ireland,  and  all  the 
Northmen  submitted  to  him,  and  he  exacted  con- 
tributions from  the  Irish.  (142)  Amlave  took  pos- 
session of  Dublin,  and  Ivar  of  Limerick,  which  he 
built  or  rather  enlarged  ;  ( 1 43)  and  Sitric*  is  said  to 
have  built  Waterford.(144)  In  856  a  sharp  war  was 
carried  on  between  them  and  Maelseachlin,  king  of 
Ireland,  in  which  great  numbers  were  slain  on  both 
sides ;  and  in  857  there  was  fighting  in  Mun^ter, 
during  which  Carthan  Fionn  with  the  Irish  and 
Danes  of  his  party  were  defeated  by  Ivar  and  Am- 
lave, who  afterwards  in  859  ravaged  Meath.  (145) 
In  860  Maelseachlin  defeated  the  Danes  of  Dubfin, 
and  in  the  same  year  a  party  of  Danes  assisted  Aldus 
or  Aedan  Finnliath,  son  of  the  former  king  Niall 
Calne,  in  another  devastation  of  Meatli.  It  was 
through  the  assistance  of  Amlave  and  his  followers 
that  this  Aidus  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Ireland 
in  8dS.  (146)  Yet  he  afterwards  quarrelled  with  the 
Northmen,  and  joined  Kieran  son  of  Ronan  and  the 
Kinel-Eogain  (the  people  of  Tyrone)  in  a  battle 
against  them  in  866,  near  Lough  Foyle,  in  which 
they  came  off  triumphant  with  the  heads  of  240 
of  the  Northmen  chiefs.  (147)  In  869  Amlave 
plundered  Armagh,  burned  the  town  and  all  its 
sacred  edifices,  &c.   s^nd  killed  or  made  prisoners 
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about  ICXX)  personiu  (148)  While  in  the  year  870 
he  and  Xvar  were  aroent  in  North  Bidtain,  where 
they- destroyed  Alektith  or  Dunhartoii,  the  Iriik 
king  Aidua  Finnliath  laid  waate  Leimter  from  Ihd^ 
lin  to  Geiwran,  and  soon  after  their  retiim  to  Ireland 
in  871,  with  200  ships^  Aitelave  die(d»(I4»)  Ivar 
then  became  king  of  all  the  Northmen  in  Irdand, 
bot  died  in  87^  i  in  which  year^  while  Doiiogh,  son 
\>f  Dubhdavoirean  kiag  of  Cashed  and  Carrol  nrince 
of  Ossory,  were  deyastating  Connaught,  the  Danes 
of  Dublin  plimdered  Ifunster^  (150)  Then  we  find 
the  Northmen  fighting  among  tbemselves,.  as  like- 
wise the  Irish,  for  instanpe,  the  Momonians  igawt 
the  peopLs  of  M^h  in  880. 

(ia6)  See  aboye  ^.  2. 

(IS?)  AA.  SS.  p,  2fi4.  Ikmn  the  4  Mssler9  St  A.  859  (85S.) 

(138)  Aaiials  of  Ubtcr  at  A.mk(SG$).  The  4  Msslon  a/i. 
Jn  Th.  p.  500.  SMd  ^9.  have  A.  SpS  (864). 

(180)  Anisisof  Ulster  at  A.  899  (880).  Ajccoidiiig  to  the  4 
Maiten,  (2V.  TL  p.  fiOa)    F^iadacb  died  ia  8?7  (878)* 

(140)  H.9tA.  8f7  (878).  Hie  4  Marten,  (he  di.)  aM%a 
this  r^mevs)  to  875  (876).  Wiyit  I  c^ll  rtUque$,  Johi^stoM,  (Ex^ 
trwUj  4'<^>  calls  oa/A#.  See  O'Reilly's  Irish  Dictionasy.  Conof 
paM  with  Not.  S7.  above^ 

(141)  As  to  the  tiaw  of  the  Eeoooval  of  St.  Bijgid's  lemai^  to 
DewDy  tee  Noi.  18.  to  Chap*  viii.  Colgan  oonjectiues  {Tr.  Th.  p. 
566.)  that  the  person,  who  removed  them,  was  KesUttcb  abbot  of 
Kildaie  and  Ify,  viio,  nfi  wehsae  juil;  seeo,  dtadin  865.  With 
regaid  to  tho^  of  St.  Cslumba,  Q'Domid  rdst^  {Ufe  of 'St. 
Cpl,  jB.S.  ck,  7^.)  that  they  w^»re  brought  to  Down  i|i  the  t^  of 
Mandsr  the  sob  of  a  Danish  kiog,  who.  was.  IsyiPg  wi^te  ^ 
northem  pas^  of  Britam  and  the^ifland  of  Hy.  {|^  hss  a  ^tovy, 
whidi  we  ijuqit  pass  fay,  aboii^  bom  ti^.  Dsnes  tlmir  |!)e  savpc^ha- 
gus  cnntyiiiiag  tb^  into  l;he.  sea,  and  bPV  it:  ftost^d  0  Qq^, 
whoe  it  was  opened  by  the  abbot  of  that  place,  &c.  O'FJid^eirtgr. 
(M8.  Not.  ad  he.  Tr.  Tk^  p^  4460  "^^^  ^-  87i?  as  t)ie  year 
of  this  removal  to  Down,  meaning  the  875  (876)  of  the  4  ]Mbi|i, 
ters,  for  the  transferring  of  the  shrine,  &c.  to  Ireland,  which* 
however,  the  Annals  of  Ulster  assign  to  878. 
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(142)  Annals  of  Ukter  at  852  (S5S).  They.  caU  Anday^ 
king  of  the  LoManach.  In  the  annals  of  InnisialieQ  we  read, 
according  to  Mr.  0'Re%'s  translation ;  '<  A,  853.  Aidifir  the 
long  of  Norway's  son  came  this  year  into  Ireland^  accompanied  in 
that  expedition  by  his  two  brothers  Sitric  and  IcMar.  The 
Danes  £(nd  Norwegians  submitted  tohim,  aind  he  was  also  paid  tri- 
bute by  the  Irish." 

(143)  Were  we  to  believe  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Sitiic  was  the 
founder  of  Limerick.  But  we  have  se^  (above  $.  3.)  that  it  was 
already  a  town  or,  at  least,  a  village,  where  Danish  ships  were  star 
tiqned  in  the  time  of  Turgesius.  And  hence  also  it  a{>pear6,  that 
the  Nortlimen  were  iir  possession  of  it  before  855,  the  year  marked 
by  Ferrar,  History  of  Limerick ^p^  5.  He  refers  to  Ware,  who 
says  nothing  about  the  year  855.  Ware  indeed  {Antig.  cap.  24»  at 
A.  853.)  quotes  a  passage  from  Giraldus,  in  which  that  author 
states,  that  Amlave  built  Dublin,  Ivar,  Limorick,  &c.  As  to  this 
building  of  Dublin,-  Giraldus  was  quite  wrong ;  for  from  what  has 
been  seen  (above  ^.1.  and  3.)  it>is  plain  that  it  was  inhabited  by 
the  Northmen  several  yeare  previous  to«.the  arrival  of  Amlava; 
and  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  affix  their  first  taking  possession  of 
it  to  A.  D.  857*  It  is,  however,  true  that  both  DuMin  and  Lir 
merick,  which  were  inconsiderable  places,  before  they-  were  first 
occupied  by  the  Northmen,  were  probably-much  enlarged  by  Am- 
lave and  Ivar. 

(144)  That  Sitric  was  the  founder  of  Watetford,  as.  Giraldus 
says,  seems  to  be  universally  allowed.  Smkh  (History  of  Water- 
ford,  cL  4.)  assigns  the  foundation  of  it  to  ^.853.  But  it  was 
probably  somewhat  later. 

(145)  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  and  Ware,  Amtiq.  cap.  S4. 

(146)  Annals  of  Innisfallen.    Compare  with  CkaptiuL,  $.S. 
.    (147)  /*.at  A.  866. 

(148)  lb.  at  A.  869.  and  Ware  Antiq.  cap.  24.  The  .Annals 
of  Ulster  (Johnstone's  Extrads)  and  the  4  Mastery  {ap.Tr.  Th.p. 
295. )  assign  this  destruction  of  Armagh  to  A.  867'(868). 

(149)  See  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  870,  (871)  and  compare  with 
Ware  ib. 

(150)  lb.  at  A.  873.  Ware  assigns  the  death  of  Ivar  U» 
872.  '    • 
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§•  XV.  While  this  miserable  state  of  affiurs  con- 
tinaed  it  might  seem  that  studies  of  every  sort  were 
neglected  in  Ireland.  But  it  does/not  appear  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Armagh  and  Hy,  the  religious 
establishments  and  schools  were  much  disturbed  or 
nearly  as  much  harassed  as  they  had  been  in  the  times 
of  Turgesius.  And  in  fact,  besides  some  learned 
men  already  mentioned,  we  find  several  others,  who 
were  distinguished  in  this  period  as  scribes  or  doctors 
and  writers.  Luacharen  a  scribe  of  Clonmacnois  died 
in  864  ;  Martin  of  the  same  place  and  another  Mar- 
tin,  scribe  of  Devenish*  in  868;  (151)  Cobhtach  Mac- 
JVIuredach»  abbot  of  Kildare,  andfamous  for  his  wisdom, 
in  869;  {162)  Dubthach  scribe  of  Kill-achaid  (county 
of  Cavan)  in  870 ;  Robartach,  a  monl^  and  scribe  of 
Durrow  (King's  county)  and  a  very  exact  chrono-> 
grapher  in  87  i  ;  Aidus  scribe  of  Roscommon,  and 
Torpadius  of  Tallaght  in  873 ;  Robartach  O'Kearta 
scribe  of  Kill-ach?id  in  874;.Domnald  scribe  of 
Cork  in  875  ;  Moelpatrick  scribe  of  Trevet  (Meath) 
in  885  ;  Suibhne  a  celebrated  doctor  of  Clonmacnois 
in  890,  to  whom  we  may  add  Soerbrethach  of  Cork, 
who  died  in  892.  (153)  Concerning  these  persons 
I  do  not  find  any  thing  particular  related,  and  I  have 
made  mention  of  them  merely  to  show  that,  not* 
withstanding  the  misfortunes  of  that  period,  schools 
were  still  k^pt  up,  and  that  Ireland  could  then  boast 
not  only  of  the  learned  men,  who  removed  to  foreign 
countries,  but  likewise  of  many  others  that  remained 
at  home.  . . 

Among  the  distingutdied  persons  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  ninth  century,  marked,  as  saints  in  the  Irish 
calendar6,.we  meet  with  Suibhne  O'Fionnachtai  bishop 
gC  Kildare,  who  died  in  879 ; .  Sqannal,  likewise 
bishop  of  Kildare,  who  died  in  882 ;  (154)  Mure- 
dach  son  of  Bran,  a  king  of  Leinster,  and  abbot  of 
Kildare,  whose  death  is  assigned  to  883,  (1^5)  a$ 
is  also  that  of  Tulelatia,  abbess  of  its  nunnery  ;  and 
Moeldar,  bishop  of  Clonmacnpis,  who  died  in  887. 
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(156)  But  the  mo8t  celebrated  wint  of  this  period 
was  Corbr^,  or  Corpreus,  surnamed  (>Mt»  Oat  is 
crooked  or  beniy  who  sttceeeded  Moeldar  in  the 
see  of  ClomnocQois.  His  reputation  wss  sot  great, 
that  he  was  called  the  bead  qf  the  rc^kma 
ff  almost  all  the  Iri^k  qf  Ins  time.  As  no  Aefar 
of  his  are  extant,  I.  onx  only  add,  that  he  died 
in  900  on  the  ^h  of  March,  tjie  anniversary  of 
which  was  cdbbrated  as  <i  festival  at  CIi 
(157) 


*^UWt 


(151)  Tr.  Tk.  p.  6S2.  tsai  Ind.  Chrm^ 

(15£)  Ji.j9.62a 

{ 15S)  See  eft.  p.  682.  and  Ind.  Ckron.  I  bsvie  adided  ft  year  Id 
eadi  of  Hs  dales.  Suibne  of  Clonmaciio^  i^  Bpofnea  of  undev 
the  name  of  Smfney  by  SDuie  6ng^  {U»iali9t8  at  A.  991,  as  the 
HMMil  flldlfid  doctor  of  the  Scoti  or  Irahi  and  the  Annaly  1^  UIsler| 
aankiiig  Ms  deatb,  call  him  an  anchoret  and  an  exceUenl^  aqrilie^ 
(See  Uiheiv  P'  7SfL)  He  was  k  all  appeaiange  the  jt^ersao^ 
whom  Caiadoc  of  Lancasvan,  quoted  by  liisber  (ih.)  oalk  Subf 
man  OkMi,  aod  who,  he  mjE,  being  the  gnealett  of  the  ^actmiB  of 
Scotia  (Ireli^)  died  hi  889.  CarMbc  took  this  date  ftom  aoon 
Irish  document,  and  it  is  the  very  one  gsren  ^  Snibhe^s  dealh 
by  the  4  Masters,  whioh,  according  to  the  usual'  method,  I  have 
changed  into  890.  It  diflbrs  only  by  me  year  ton  that  of  those 
Engliidi  aimab.  Florenoe  e6  Woeoester  has  a  dale  di0ereot  fiow 
bodi,  viz.  A.  899. 

(154)  4  Masters,  ^  Tr.  Th.  p^QOB  9X  A.  878  (879)  and  881 
(882).  Ware,  (BttA<a^  at  ^tUere)  asi%ns  the  death  of  Suibfano 
O'Fionnachta  to  880,  and  that  of  Scannal  to  884. 

(155)  TV.  Th.  ih.  A.  882  (888).  AsehdaH  {Mtnuut.  at  KUdarei 
has  Muredach  at  A.  882 ;  but  he  had  him  beftae  at  A*  870,  where 
he  calls  him  More^h  Ms.  Broyuy  without  any  authori^,  althoiigh 
he  strangely  refers  to  Tr.  Th.  p.  629,  where  no  suoh  penon  » 
mentioned  at  ^t  year.  He  says  that  Mc^rei^,  i<  c.  Muredaolb 
had  been  king  ef  Ldnster ;  but  thi|i  is  a  mis(aine  founded  apoo  ^ 
typograpfaioal  error  in  Tr.  Th.  id.  wheos  rex,  appears  inateid  9f 
r^is.    And  it  is  «lear  fromthe  catftl()gue  of  the  kings  of  I<ein0lei» 
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(ii.p.59S^)  that  there  uns  9q  Muredach,  ag  Morogfai  ton  of  BnD, 

or  Biojii,  aiaopg  them, 

(1^)  Four  Masteni  i^.  ^lA  SS.p.  5Q9«  act  886  (887.) 

(157)  See  AA.  SS.  ad  6  MM.  where  Co^  treaU  iyf  St» 

Coiprecuk    I  have  added  a  year  to  his  dale  fiom  the  4b  Maiben. 

He  relates  a  curious  aneodotey  which  indeed  we  are  not  Ininiid  to 

believe»  of  Maebechbun,  w&o  had  been  king  of  Ird^ad,  i^^Maring 

tothe~iHunt,  and  telliiig  him  that  he  was  in  purgatory  togetberyidth 

the  priest,  who  had  been  his  ooBfessor  during  his  lifetime.    It  is 

added,  that  Corpreus  [grayed  &x  the  deliveranoeof  the  king,  whSe 

his  priests  prayed  for  that  of  the  quondam  confessor,  and  that  tfaey 

were  both  freed  from  purgat<»y  in  the  course  of  a  year.    Whal^ 

ever  may  be  thought  of  this  narrative,  it  shows  the  pra^aee  of  the 

times  as  to  praying  for  the  dead,  whichwasobaenredin  IfriandAt 

much  earlier  periods.    It  is  v^  odd,  that  U^her  undertook  (Dm* 

cauru  of  the  Religion,  S^c.  ch,  8.)  the  hopeless  task  of  endeaiirouf- 

ing  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Irish  did  not  pray  for  the  dead  i  fofy 

histmcally  qieakiog,  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  thene  is  no* 

thing  mare  certain  or  more  easily  demonstcated  than  that  d^did* 

As  to  what  he  has  about  Patrick's  Puigatoiy  in  Lough  Deig  not 

being  as  ancient  as  some  had  imagined,  I  agr^  with  him  ;  but^ 

although  he  does  not  dearly  explain  hhnself,  he  must  have  known 

tliat  said  Pmgatory  was  not  consideied  as  a  habstation  or  re^ 

ceptade  of  departed  souls,  but'  as  a  place  where  living  pensBS 

m^t  be  puiged  from  their  sins.  (See  Not.  IM  to  Chap^yti^ 

Accordingly  it  has  nothing  to  do  witk  the  question  relative  io  any 

fiituTB  state  ci  mankind  or  to  prayeri.  far  the  dead>    The  passage 

quoted  by  Usher  from  the  book  Be  tr^us  haUtaeuUs^  asoftcd  to 

St.  Patridc,  proves  nothing  on  either  side  of  this  quesrion.    It 

states  that  there  are  three  regular  habitalions  eslablkdie^  1^  Oed, 

vjir.  heaven,  earth,  and  hdl ;  that  the  just  are  placed  in  heaveriy 

the  widced  in  hell,  and  that  on  the  earth  there  is  a  mixtoiw  of  good 

and  bad  persons,  and  that  out  of  it  the  two  other  jpjaoes  one  sup- 

(died.    What  has  tlus  to  do  with  what  the  Cadioh>»  odl  Pw^gm^ 

iory^  which  not  to  enter  into  sdiool  questions  as  to  loGMi<y>  ^ 

was  never  sqiposed  to^  be  a  regular  or  permanent  habitation  or 

state,  but  a  passage,  tluroogh  which  some  souls  should  pass  befove 

their  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  w\Adk  neither  was  aqr 

is  visited  by  the  far^  greatest  part  of  mankmd.    The  author  safs^ 
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that  the  just  are  raised  to  heaven,  but  does  not  state  that  they  are 
80  immediately  on  their  exit  from  this  life«  Now  this  is  tlie  great 
point  at  issue,  viix.  whether  all  the  just,  that  is,  all  those  who  die 
in  the  state  of  grace,  without  considering  their  greater  of  lesser 
.degrees  of  perfection,  proceed  indiscriminately  to  heaven  as  soon 
as  they  leave  this  wotrld.  Concerning  this  point  there  is  nothing 
in  that  passage ;  and  accordingly,  as  I  said,  it  affords  no  argument 
on  either  side.  This  observation  equally  applies  to  some  short 
passages  quoted  by  Usher  from  other  writers,  which  are  quite  irre- 
levant to  the  question  concerning  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  which 
I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  examining.'  It  was  very  un&ir 
•for  Usher  to  refer  to  the  Greeks  against  Purgatory ;  for  lie  well 
knew  that,  although  they  do  not  admit  purgatorial  fire,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  their  union  with  the  Latins  at  the 
■  council  of  Florence,  they  have  always  prayed  and  do  still  pray  for 
the  dead.  As  to  what  he  has  against  Bellarmine  concerning  an 
argument  in  favour  of  Purgatory  from -the  visions  of  St.  Fursey  I 
shall  not  dwell'  on  it,  merely  observing  -that  he  himself  gives  a 
passage  from  them,  which  certainly  seems  to  confirm  that  doctrine. 
To  get  rid  of  said  passage  he  tells  us,  that  God's  justice  was  suffi- 
ciently satisfied  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  that  man  need  not 
give  further  satisfaction  thereunto  by  penal  works  or  sufferings 
either  here,  or  in  the  other  world.  This  is  a  glorious  doctrine  for 
sinners,  as  if,  because  Christ  suffered  for  them,  they  should  not 
make  any  atonement  for  their  transgressions.  It  is  true,  that  eveiy 
exerdon  of  man  to  satisfy  tli^  divine  justice  would  be  useless,  had 
not  Christ  by  his  sufferings  appeased  his  heavenly  father,  and  thus ' 
enabled  man  to  af^)ear  before  the  throne  of  mercy  in  the  confident 
hope  that,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  his  works  and  peniten- 
tial fedingsand  sufferings  may  procure  for  him  forgiveness  from  his 
Creator.  But  in  Usher  s  system  the  sinner  may  sit  down  quiet  and 
easy,  and  do  no  more  tlian  merely  cease  to  sin,  saying  to  himself; 
-Christ  has  suffered  for  me  ;  I  am  not  bound  to  give  myself  the 
trouble  of  any  atonement  or  penitential  task  ;  /  need  not  pray,  fast^ 
Sfc.  Why  th^  has  the  Christian  church  from  its  veiy  commence* 
ment  constantly  held  that,  notwithstanding  all  that^ur  Saviour  has 
done  for  us,  sinners  should  make  some  atonement  for  their  trans- 
gressions, which  might  serve  as  a  laborious  cleansing  of  their  souls, 
a  pfo<^  of  their  conversion,  and  an  antidote  against  relapse  ?  Why 
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has  there  been  established  during  the  whole  course  of  die  Church 
such  a  multitude  of  penitential  regulations  to  be  observed  by  re- 
pentant sinners  ?  Usher  was  well  acquainted  with  them,  but  must 
have  looked  up  to  then  as  useless,  nay  unjust  For,  in  ftct,  his  prin- 
ciple was  the  nionstrous  tenet  of  imputed  righteousness,  that  bane 
of  true  Christianity  and  morality,  a  doctrine  which  excludes  the 
necessity  of  any  penitential  sufferings  or  mortification  on  the  part 
of  man,  as  it  does  also  the  existence  of  a  state  of  purgation  after 
death.    For,  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  tract,  which  1  wrote  some 
years  ago,  (Introduction,  by  Irenaeus,  to  the  Protestant  Apology 
for  the  Roman   Catholic  Church)  "  if  a  person  be  reputed  Just 
"  only  by  outward  imputation,  there  can  be  no  gradation  of  sanc- 
. "  tity ;  whatever  may  Be  the  habits  of  different  persons,  their 
*^  justification  must  be  the  same,  because  no  sentiments  or  deeds 
'*  of  their  own  are  at  all  looked  to  or  required  in  the  work  of 
'<  righteousness,  as  being  not  inherent  in  their  [souls,  but  simply 
"  an  external  renUssion  of  sin.    Thus  Christians  of  eveiy  sort  are 
'<  placed  on  one  level,  and  they  are  either  absolutely  and  uncon- 
^'  ditionally  pardoned,  or  not  pardoned  at  all.     Accordingly  after 
<<  death  they  must  proceed  straight  forward  either  to  heaven  or 
hell.    If  no  process  for  cleansing  the  soul,  by  penitential  suffer- 
ings and  actions  indicating  real  repentance,  be  requisite  upon 
<<  earth,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  will  take  place  in  the 
"  other  world."      Usher  well  understood  the  tendency  of  this 
doctrine  towards  the  denial  of  any  puigation  of  souls  after  death  ; 
for  he  says  that  it  is  upon  the  opposite  doctrine,  viz,  that  which 
requires  penal  works  or  sufferings  from  mam,  notwithstanding  the 
sufferkigs  of  Christ,  that  the  Romanists,  as  he  calls  them,  do  lay 
the  frame  of  their  purgatory. 

He  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  ancient  Irish  used  to 
offer  the  sacrifice,  i.  e,  celebrate  Mass  for  departed  souls ;  but  he  pre- 
tends that  this  was  done  only  for  such  souls  as  were  supposed  to  be 
in  a  state  of  bliss,  and  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  fqr 
their  salvation  rather  than  of  propitiation  for  their  sins.  If  such 
was  the  only  object  the  Irish  had  in  view,  when  offering  the  sa- 
crifice for  the  dead,  or  commemorating  them  in  their  prayers,  they 
differed  from  all  other  Christians  in  the  world.  For,  as  even  Bing- 
ham fOriginesy  &c.  B.  XV.  ch.  3.)  admits,  notwithstanding  his 
evasions,  even  the  souls  of  persons  called  sinners,  that  is,  not  great 
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nuDfln  bat  inqpeifect  Chifatiai&ft,  ww  {bvyefl  finr  both  m  pid>Kc 

end  prirale*    Thus  Six  Jbhli  CkrjimMUtKh  (M&m.  41.  in  L  Car.) 

wrbo  is  ^oted  bj^  Vit^btuk,  fl|iettkHig  agsdnst  immoderate  sorrow 

ftr  thedoatli  ^oUnen  toys;  ,^  ^bej  are  slit  «o  muc^  to  be  !»• 

<<  mented,  «8  fiuoodured  iritii  ptaytsit,  si^iptioBtions,   alms,  and 

**  oblatiOBSk    For.  these  things  were  not  ikl%ned  in  tram,  neither 

^  is  it  without  reason  Ihat  we  make  mention  of  the  ileeeaaed  In 

**  the  holy  mycfteries,  intercedtag  for  them  to  th«^  Lamb  that  is 

^  slain  to  take  ai^ay  the  sins  of  the  world;  but;that  someconao* 

**  lation  may  henee  Aaae  to  thera^    Neither  is  it  in  vain  that  he, 

**  who  Btttids  at  4he  akar  When  die  tremendous  mysteries  are  ce- 

**  lebrated,  cries ;  We  qffbr  tatto  thee  for  all  those  that  are  adeep 

*'  in  Chriit^  and  oM  that  make  commemorations  for  them.     For 

^  if  there  were  no  eonuneaoocatians  mad^  for  them,  these  dikigs 

**  would  not  be  &aid.«-*Let  us  not  therefore  grow  weary  in  giving 

**  them  oor  assistatic^  and  offering  prayeiB  fbr  them.    For  the 

**  common  propiHatioh  of  the  tohole  voorld  is  now  before  us.  There- 

"  fi>re  we  now  pray  for  the  idiole  world  and  name  them  ^willi 

<<  tnartyrsy  with  confessors,  with  priests ;  for  we  ere  ail  one  body, 

«  though  one  member  be  more  excellent  dian  another,  and  we 

**  may  obtain  a  geneftd  pardon  for  them  by  our  'prayers^  by  our 

**  almSf  by  the  help  of  those  ihat  are  named  together  with  tkem.^ 

Who,  but  a  fool,  could  imngine  that  Chrysostom  did  not  mean  a 

sacrifice  and  piayerft  of  propiiiation  ?  Or  what  is  to  be  thought  of 

the  fbllowing  plain  words  of  St  Augustin  (Enchirid.  cap.  110)? 

**  When  the  4acrifikies  of  the  ahar  or  alms  are  oflb^  Ar  all  the 

*^  deceased,  who  had  been  baptised,  they  are  for  the  very  good 

'<  thanksgiifingSf  and  fbr  those,  who  were  not  very  bad,  they  are 

**  propitiations!*    St.  Cyprian  distinguishes  oblations  and  sacri- 

fioes  of  thanksgivings,  as,  'ex.  c.  fbr  'the  taiartyrs,  fVom  those  of 

supplications  and  prayto  for  the  less  perfect  departed  soub. 

Wien  Tertullian  s^  (De  Monogamia,  cap.  10.)  that  «  every 

woman  prays  for  the  soul  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  meanwhile 

requests  relkf  for  him  and  a  share  in  the  first  resurrection,  and 

makes  offiiriSBigs  for  him  on  the  annhrersaries  of  his  deadi,"  who  ia 

the  polemic  b%6ted  or  aflfy  enough  to  tdl  us,  that  her  pnryers 

and  offerings  were  df  'dmnksgiving,  not  of  propitiation  ?  Were  I 

allying  ccmtrovmdalfy,  1  could  say  a  gi^t  deal  more  on  these 

subjects ;  but  I  have  stated  this  much  merely  to  show,  how  Usher 
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Thetrtith  i§  that  UDe  IiUi  iiad^  Mke  all  •ther  Cbfciittaii%  tacri« 
fices  tod  jprajM^  bodi  of  tiiatik^^Tiiigahd  aff^fopitiktibii^    fiMo^ 
of  the  eases  referred  to  by  UsKa*  Wert  refaftive  to  thaskigfi^itigy 
aUlKMighnot  ^xifdito',  particdaHjthatofMlgniu^  ec^odPfiing 
iAM»  fab  quotes  these  words  addreaied  by  hnii  a  lifitie  bffi)f%  his 
death  to  Tbzeo  Wshop  of  Augsbw]^  s  <<  D6  iidt  Weep»  teveroM 
<<  {iielatey  becaose  tluHi  behddest  me  IalK)urii]g  in  io  nmay^twmA 
*<  cf  worldly  troubles)  because  I  believe  in  the  fnercy  of  ^6od, 
«<  tfmt  ray  soul  shall  re§oiee  in  the  fieedotai  6£  htaauirUMtf.     1^ 
**  I  bneeeh  ihest  ihdt  thchi  wilt  not  cease  io  hdp  ma  n  kinnw  dhi 
**•  my  iotdio(Athi^%ol7/ prayers  J'  So&rfimthis|>aiBage^voitfng 
UsMr's  thanks^vkg  system^  it  is  evidently  agidiiiisit;  fot  It  fi 
plain  that  Magnus  alluded  to  pnqrekH  to  be  said  fbr  him  alter  ^ 
dealhw    Van  the  prayers,  which  he  ^iieM»d,  wc^e,  asisdliair 
Urom  the  import  bf  the  wdMs,  those  of  propitiation ;  isud  ihd^cd  It 
#odd  be  Toy  iodd  w6re  Ihey  not;  for  nrfao  would  presttnue  to  tM 
ftr  BthafaiES^Ting  to  be  made  ibr  him  after  his  ddith,  ai  if  heit>«l^ 
aiiaolutely  certun  of  ei^oying  etenial  happineis  ?  As  10  #hat  oc^ 
cohM  after  the  dekth  of  MagHus,  and  the  nature  of  the  siittitary 
iWcnfioes  offered  fbr  hiih,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  inqiJmre;  fot*,  it 
tTsher  had  produced  fifly  cases  cf  sacrifices  and  ptay^m  cXihmki'' 
ghii^y  they  woidd  not  exclude  ^ose  dbo  bfpropkikiPion,    '£te  kl* 
lomky  that  prqrte  ftnr  the  dead,  and  masses  fbr  the  repOse  of  de- 
parted tohb,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  Requiem  maiseii  Used  lb  Infr' 
obsMed  in  diose  times ;  and  yet  he  states  in  a  confidential  Vohiifr, 
that  thqr  had  no  neoessaiy  relatfon  to  the  ti^Mef  of  Pi&gddri^. 
HsNr  he  quibbles,  in  his  usual  way  eb  'the  natne  ^urghtt^f 
WaA  he  said,  that  they  had  no  relation  to  the  school  ^Igdfi&hs 
cDPCcmlng  wUre  or  how  Purgatny  is  dr  is  iiot  constifdtifd,  tb^  na^ 
tine  of  Its  punohments,  its  duration,  &c.  ik  to  the  question  be- 
tween the  Oredn  and  Latms  as  to  purgatorisi  fiie,  hobody  would 
qteiM  with  him;  but  his  tad  intention  was  not  raierdy  to  )te^e&t 
that  name^  bkt  likewise  what  it  Vas  ihmied  to  signify,  visf.  astat^, 
in  whidi  some  soub  are  detained  before  iti^  are  allowed  tb  etitd^ 
tHelfiogSom  of  heaven.    'How  tiieh  coiild  he  have  reconicOed  his 
adnktin^  ^he  practice  of  R»qaieii|i  masdes,  that  is,  MaMes,  in 
w)ridh^  as  IS  dear  from  the  prayers  contained  in  them,  the  relief 
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of  the  deceased  was  actually  prayed  for,  with  his  opbuon  that  no 
such  relief  was  wanted?'' The  Irish  had  such  Masses  firom  a  vefy 
andent  pedbd*  and  we  find  them  spoken  of  in  the  Penitoitial  of 
Cumean,  (  Ci^  14.)  which  was  written  most  probably  in  the  se- 
venth centuiy.  (See  to  Not.  55  Chap,  xv.)    In  it  various  days  are 
maiked  for  those  Masses  according  as  the  deceased-  were  monks 
or  lay  peraons.    Th^  are  also  in  a  very  ancient  iMissal,  which 
Mabillon  found  at  Bobio,  and  which  he  published  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  Mttsaeum  Ittdicum,    He  calls  it   Sacratnefdarium 
GalUcanumy .  ^though  he  acknowledges  that  it  difiers  in  some  re- 
spects firom  the  old  Gallican  Missal  as  it  does  in  many,  frcxn  the 
Roman,  Ambrosian,  &c.    He  thought  tliat  it  was  used  in  the  pro- 
vince, of  which  Besan9<Hi  was  the  capital,  and  in  which  was  si- 
tuated St.  Columbanus'  monasteiy  of  Luxeu.  There  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  of  its  having  been  written  by  an  Irishman,  as  Dr.  O'Conor 
shows  (Ep,  Nuncupatory  Sfc.  ad  Rer,  Hibem.  Scriptor.  p.  cxxx. 
seqq.y  from  the  orthography; and  the  form  of  the  letters  b^ng 
exactly  the  same  as  what  we  find  in  old  MSS.  which  are  well 
known  to  be  Irish.    He  thinks  it  was  a  portable  Missal  for  the 
Irish  of  Luxeu  and  Bobbio.     Be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  be  sure 
firom  its  having  been  copied  by  an  Irishman,  that  it  was  used,  by 
Irish  priests.     Mabillon  pronounced  it  to  be  a  thousand  years  old 
before  liis  time ;  and  it  appears  very  probable  that  it  was  written 
before  the  death  of  St.  Columbanus,  whose  name  does  not  occur 
in  it,  as  in  all  appearance  it  would  had  he  been  then  dead.    We 
find  in  it  various  prayers  containing  supplications  to  God  for  tlie 
pardon  of  the  deceased,  for  the  remission  of  their  sins  and  ddiits, 
indulgence  .towafds  them,  &c.     Thus  in  a  Mass  for  the  dead,  en- 
titled "  Pro  defimcHs"  these  words  occur  in  the  prayer,  called 
Contestaiio;  "  Tribuos  ei   (famulotao  defuncto)  Domine  delie- 
tcMoim  su<Miun  veniam  in.illo  secreto  receptacolo,  ubi  jamnonest 
locus  poenitentiac — Tu  autem  Christ  e  recipe  animam  fionoli  tuf 
ill.<]uam  dedisti,  et  d^itte  ejus*  debita  magis  quam  ille  dembit 
debitoribus  suis."     And  in  a  Mass  for  both  the  living  and  dead. 
Pro  vivis  et  defundtiSf  we  read  in  the  first  prayer ;  <'  Concede  pm- 
pitius,  ut  haec  saara  oblatio  mortuis  prosit  ad  veniamy  et  vivk 
profidat  ad  salutem.   ^  And  in  the  Contestaiio  the  priest  asks,  both 
for  the  dead  and  living,  <<  remissionon  peccatorum,  indulgentianii 
quam  semper  opt^^verunt,"  &c.  But  of  this  Missal  see  more  helowv 
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Chap*  zxxii..^.  IQ.  Among  the  canons  of  the  Synods  called  of 
St.  Patrick,  the  12th  (see  Ware's  Opusc.  S.  P.  p.  34.)  »  entitled 
Of  the  oblation  Jbr  the  dead,  and  is  thus  expressed:  '<  Hear  the 
*^  Apostle  saying,  there  is  a  sin  unto  death,  I  do  not  sa^  that  for 
^'  it  any  one  do  pray.  And  the  Lord;  Do  not  give  the  holy  to 
'^  dogs.  For  he,  who  will  not  deserve  to  receive  the  sacrifioe 
^<  during  his  life,  how  can  it  help  him  after  his  death?**  This 
canon  most  clearly  shows,  that  the  sacrifice  used  to  be  offered  as 
propitiatory  towards  the  relief  of  the  deceased,  and  of  all  such  as 
were  supposed,  while  alive,  to  be  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the 
holy  communion.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  purpose  oi  helping 
them ;  but,  according  to  the  universal  practice  .of  the  Church,  it 
was  not  offered  for  those,  whom  it  could  not  help,  that  is,  impenitent 
sinners,  who  were  miworthy  of  receiving  it  during  their  lifetime. 
Usher,  well  knowing  that  this  canon  was  directly  contraiy  to  his 
system  of  the  sacrifice  not  being  offered  for  the  dead,  except  by  way 
of  thanksgiving,  took  care  not  to  quote  it  He  understood  these 
matters  better  than  poor  Harris,  who  f  Bishops,  p.  26.)  thought 
that  it  fiimished  an  additional  proof  to  those  of  Usher  against 
prayers  for  the  dead.  It  certainly  furnishes  a  proof  against  pray- 
ing for  the  danmed,  while  at  the  same  time  it  supplies  us  with  an 
incimtrovertible  one  to  show,  that  the  Irish  used  to  offer  the  sa- 
crifice and  pray  for  such  deceased  persons  as  were  not  supposed  to 
be  in  helU  We  read  in  the  veiy  ancient  Life  of  St.  Ita,  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  century,  that  she  prayed  during  a  considerable  time 
for  the  soul  of  her  unde,  who  was  suffering  in  tlie  lower  regions, 
while  his  sons  were  giving  alms  towards  the  same  object.  (See 
Chap,  XI.  $.2.)  Would  Usher  say,  that  these  prayers  and  ahns 
wereby  way  of  thanksgiving?  When  St.  Pulcherius,  as  is  stated 
in  his  also  ancient  Life,  and  who  died  in  the  seventh  century,  used 
to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Ronan  chieftain  of  £le,  and 
recommend  it  to  the  prayers  of  the  people,  although,  by  the  bye, 
he  was  not  distinguished  as  a  holy  man,  (see  Chap,  xvii.  §,  5. 
and  the  Life  of  Pulcherius,  eap.  18.)  will  it  be  saki  that  these 
were  prayers  of  thanksgiving?  I  might  appeal  also  to  a  Life  of  St, 
Brendan,  in  which,  as  Usher  himself  quotes,  alluding  to  the  re- 
lief of  deceased  persons  4rom  torments,  it  is  stated  that  the  prayer 
of  the  Umng  doth  profit  much  the  dead.  As  to  said  Life  contain- 
ing some  fid^es,  ^at  is  not  the  question ;  and  the  only  inquiry 
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should  be,  what  Was,  whether  amidst  fabuloud  narratives,  or  not, 
the  belief  and  practice  of  the  ancient  Irish  with  r^ard  to  ofiferii^ 
the  sacrifice  tod  prajHng  for  deceased  persons.  Now,  whal:.«iv- 
tirely  overturnis  Usher*s  quibbles  with  riqgard  to  reducing  all  such 
pray^ra  to  thanksgivmgs,  we  have'  a  canon  of  an  {ridi  synod  prior 
to  the  d^th  century,  in  which  the  oblations  for  departed  souls 
are  expressly  distinguished,  acccMtling  to  the  circumstanqes  of  the 
souis,  ima  those  of  thaidc^ving  and  'into  others  for  obtaii^ioig;  fuU 
remission  for  tHem,  or  for  lightening  their  sufferings.  This  c^bod 
may  be  seen  at  full  below  Chap^^xs^x^iu  §*  1!2»  and  tk  Nat.  lOSu 
Not  wishing  to  enlarge  iuore  on  this  subject,  I  shall  now  kare  the 
reader  io  judg^  for  himself* 


CHAP.  XX 11. 


Successmi  of  kings  qfCashel — Deaths  qf  bishops  of 
different  sees  in  Ireland — and  of  abbots  ofHy^-^-^ 
Enrnulph  and-^BuQj  Irishmwij  distinguish  tbem^ 
selves  ij/ their  zeal  Jbr  religion  in  Iceland — Se^- 
veral  religiotis  homes  devastated  and  plundered 
by  the  Panes — Cormac  Mac  CuiUnan  king  and 
bishop  qfCashel — Cashelnot  an.  epmopal  see  be^ 
Jbre  the  time  qf  this  prelaie-^Flahertach  abbot  qf 
Iniscaihy-'^ormac' s  chapel  at  Cashelr^Succession 
qf  the  bishops  qfEmh/  still  kept  up  after  Cashel 
had  become  a  bishop^  s  see-^^Several  illustrious 
Irishmen  in  the  Continent — Sealbhach  secretary  to 
Cormac  Mac  CtuliOnan-^Succession  qf  Irish  tno- 
narchs — Deaths  qf  several  bishops,   abbots^  and 
learned  men  in  the  10th  century — Devastations 
and  plunders  iff  the  Danes  in  Ireland  in  that 
centuty^''-''(kmversUm  qf  the  Danes  qf  Dublin  to 
Christiamty^'^Foundation'  qf  the  Abbey  qf  St. 
Mary- Si  Dublin-r^ Danes  dialed  in  several  en^ 
gagements  hy  the  Irish-^Deaths  of  more  bishops^ 
abbots^  and  learned  men — Brian  Boroi$nhe  Mng 
(^*  Munster-^seizes  oh  McK^Giolla^Patrich-^de^ 
Jkdts  the  Danesc  in  several  battles^^Hy  phinder^it^ 
and  fifteen  pfthe  elders  put  to  death  by  the.  Danes. 
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SECT.   r. 

COENFOELAD,  bishop  of  Emiy,  and  king  of 
Cashel,  who  died  in  872,  (1 )  was  succeeded  by  Rud- 
gal  Mac-Fingail,  (€)  whose  death  is  assigned  to 
882,  and  next  after  wholn  was  Coiicenmathair,  who 
died  in  887f  and  had  for  successor  Eugene  Mac- 
Cenfoelad,  who  is  called  prince  of  Eraly  and  was 
killed  in  889.  (3)  After  him  we  must  place  Mael- 
brigid,  the  son  of  one  Prolech,  a  holy  man,  to  whom 
some  have  given  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Munster. 
His  death  is  marked  at  A.  D^  896.  (4)  He  was 
succeeded  by  Miscel,  who  died  in  898.  (5)  Cormac, 
bishop  of  Duleek,  and  abbot  of  Clonard,  died  ia 
883/  (6)  Largis,  bishop  of  Kildare,  was  killed  by 
the  Danes  in  886.'  (7)  This  was  most  probably  the 
last  year  of  Moelcobu  Mac-Crunnvail,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  (8)  whose  immediate  successor  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  our  annalists,  Mocta  ;  but  there 
is  much  better  reason  to  believe,  that  his  next  suc- 
cessor was  Maelbrigid.  (9)  This  prelate,  who  is 
reckoned  among  the  Irish  saints,  was  son  of  Tornari 
or  Dornan  of  the  royal  house  of  Niall,  "and  a 
descendant  of  Conal  Gulbanius.  He  had  been  abbot, 
apparently  of  Derry,  and  abbot  also  of  Raphoe, 
before  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Armagh.  (10) 
A  great  riot  and  fight  having  occurred  on  Whit- 
sunday in  the  year  890  (11)  between  the  Kinel- 
Eogains,  or  Tyronians,  and  the  Ulidians,  or  East 
Ulster  men,  in  the  cathedral  of  Armagh,  Maelbrigid 
had  influence  enough  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  to  in- 
duce both  parties  to  make  due  compensation  for  the 
crime  of  having  profaned  the  church.  It  is  related 
of  him,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  he  went  as  far  as 
Munster  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  deliverance 
of  a  British  stranger  from  prison.  His  reputation  for 
piety  was- so  great,  that  he  was  called  the  head  of  re- 
ligion,  that  is,  the  most  religious  person,  not  only  of 
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all  Ireland,  but  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  He 
held  the  see  until  his  death,  wnich  occurred  on  the 
22d  of  Februaiy  in,  according  to  one  account,  926, 
and,  according  to  another  9^.  (12)  Thus  his  in- 
cumbency must  have  lasted  about  40  years.  (13) 
Alild,  a  scribe,  abbot,  and  bishop  of  Closer,  died  in 
898,  (14)  as  did  in  the  veryvlast  year  of  the  century 
Dungal  Mac-Baithen,  abbot  and  bishop  of  Glenda- 
loch.  (15) 

(1)  See  Chaj),  xxi.  f .  13. 

(2)  I  strongly  suspect  that  Rudgal  Mac-Fiogail  vras  either  a  con- 
verted Nertiunan  or  the  son  of  one.  FingaU^  or  White  foreigners^ 
was  the  well  known  appdlative  of  a  certain  de8crq>tion  of  them, 
and  is  still  retained  in  a  tract  of  country  possessed  by  thena  near 
Dublin.  And  the  name  Rudgal  is  much  more  Northmannic  than 
it  is  Irish.  Althot^h  the  bulk  of  the  Northmen  settled  in  Ireland 
were  still  pagans,  yet  we  may  rationally  suppose,  that  some  of  them 
became  Christians,  were  they  no  others  than  the  sons  of  such  as 
had  been  taken  in  battle,  many  of  whom  were  most  probably  about 
Emly  and  Caahel  after  the  victories  of  Olchobar.  Rudgal  is  the 
Brst  person  bearing  a  Northmannic  name,  whom  I  have  met  with 
as  a  Christian  in  our  histoiy. 

(3)  Ware,  Bishops  at  J?m/y« 

(4)  4  Masters  np.AA.  SS.  p.  387,  at  A.  895  (896).  Ware 
has  not  Maelbrigid  among  the  bishops  of  Emly,  but  Harris  has 
added  him  to  his  list.  The  4  Masters  do  not  place  him  at  Emly^ 
but  by  styling  him  archbishop  ofMunster  they  must  have  meant 
that  see,  as  in  those  times  no  other  Munster  prelates  were,  even 
by  courtesy,  ever  honoured  with  that  title  except  those  of  Emly.  * 

(5)  Ware  at  Emly. 

(6)  4  Masters  op.  A  A.  SS.  p.  360  at  A.  882  (883.)  Hanis 
has  this  bishop  at  Meathf  p.  139. 

(7)  Tr.  Th.  p.  629.  at  A.  885  (886.)  The  Annals  of  Innis- 
fallen  assign  his  death  to  A.  888. 

(8)  See  Chap,  xxi.  J*  13. 

(9)  Ware  observes,  (Bishops  at  Armagh)  that  some  Irish  aQ« 
nalists  have  the  following  succession  after  Moelcoba;  1.  Mocta, 
who  died  in  889 ;  2.  Moelathgen,  who  died  in  890;  3.  Kellach 
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Mac-Saorgus,  who  died  in  898,  or^-as  others  say,  in  903;  4. 
Moel-Kiaran  Mac.£ogain,  who  died  in  914  or  915.  He  adds, 
that  these  are  not  reckoned  by  others  among  the  archbishops  of 
Armagh,  and  that  they  were  considered  only  as  sufiragans  of 
Maelbrigid.  The  4  Masters  (ap,  Tr.  Th.  p.  996.)  have  Mocta, 
whom  they  call  bishop,  anchoret^  and  scribe  of  Armagh,  Cdgan 
leaves  the  matter  undecided;  but  O'Flaherty  in  a  MS.  note  (ib,) 
asserts,  that  Mocta  was  not  a  bishop.  This  Mocta  was,  in  all 
appearance,  thje  person  who  was  taken  by  the  Danes  together  with 
Moelcoba  Mac-Crumvail.  (See  Chap,  xxi.  J.  18.  They  have  also 
Moelathgen  as  bishop  of  Armagh,  and  assign  his  death  to  890 
(891).  Yet  they  liad  just  before  spoken  of  .Maelbrigid  as  bishop 
and  comorban  of  St.  Patiick  in  889  (890)  and  hence  Colgan  con- 
cludes that  Moelathgen  was  only  a  sufiragan  or  coadjutor  of  his. 
OTIaherty  {MS.  note)  holds  that  Moelathgen  was  a  real  bishop 
of  Armagh,  and  that  he  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Mael- 
brigid, placing  his  death  in  891.  The  4  Masters  next  have  Kel- 
l^ch  Mac-Safl«gus,  but  not  Moel-Kiaran,  and  afterwards  treat  of 
Maelbrigid.  Amidst  this  confusion  the  best  rule  to  follow  is  the 
catalogue  from  the  Pisalter  of  Cashel,  which  places  Maelbrigid 
immediately  afber  Maelcoba.  Colgan  liimself  prefers  its  autho- 
rity to  that  of  the  annalists,  particularly  where  he  treats  of  Mael- 
brigid or  St.  Maelbrigid,  A  A.  SS.  ad  22  Februar. 

(10)  The  4  Masters  call  Maelbrigid  cmnorban,  {i*  e,  successor) 
of  saints  Patrick,  Columba,  and  Adamnan.  As  to  his  being  a 
successor  of  Columba,  Colgan,  at  his  Acts,  refers  it  to  Deny,  and, 
I  think,  with  good  reason.  For  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  was 
at  any  time  abbot  of  Hy.  We  have  seen  (Chap.  xxi.  J.  14.)  tliat 
the  successor  of  Kellach  at  Hy  was  Feradach,  who  lived  until 
880,  afier  whom  the  Annals  o£  Ulster,  which  are  very  particular 
as  to  the  succession  at  Hy,  make  mention  of  Flan  Mac-Maoledrin* 
iHio  was  ^bot  there  until  891.  Now  in  this  year  Maelbrigid  was 
aheady  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  being  in  that  rank  could  not  be 
mvested  with  the  government  of  Hy,  which  was  always  reserved  to 
a  priest.  Nor  do  the  said  annals  exhibit  Maelbrigid  as  having  been 
there,  notwithstanding  their  also  making  him  a  comorban  oi  Co- 
lumba.  It  may  be  said  that  Maelbrigid,  although  he  had  not  been 
abbot  of  Hy,  was  a  successor  of  Columba,  not  at  Deny  but  at 
Durrow,  (King's  county)  the  other  chief  monastery  of  that  saint  in 
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Ireland.  Yet  consideriDg  that  Maelbrigid  was  also  at  Raphoe,  it 
is  touch  more  probable,  considering  its  being  not  fer  from  Derry, 
that  this  was  the  place,  of  which  he  Had  been  abbot.  It  is  odd 
that  Colgah,  in  his  account  of  the  abbots  and  other  distinguished 
perwns  of  Hy,  reckons  (  Tr^  Th.  p.  509.)  Maelbrigid  among  them, 
notwithstanding'  what  he  says  of  him  in  his  Acts^  He  does  not 
indeed  call  him  abbot  of  Hy ;  but  he  should  not  have  placed  him 
thereat  all;  Yet  he  has  been  followed  by  Smith,  Append,  to  Life 
of  St.  C.  p*  167*  Maelbrigid's  being  called  successor  also  of 
Adamnan  is  relative  to  his  having  been  abbot  of  Raphoe,  of  whose 
monastery  Adamnan  liad  been  the  founder  and  was  the  patron 
saint.  Harris  had  no  right  to  make  him  bishbp  of  Raphoe  {Bukops 
at  Armagh,  p.  46.  and  at  Raphoe  p.  270)  on  the  supposition  that 
its  monastery  had  been  already  raised  ;  to  an  episcopal  see  by  St. 
Eunan.  For  this  he  had  no  authority  whatsoever ;  nor  does  any 
one  know  at  what  time  St.  Eunan  lived.  (Compare  with  Not.  59. 
to  Chap,  XVI II.) 

(11)  Four  Master  ap.  Tr.  th.  p.  290.  at  A.  889  (890).  O'Fla- 
herty  (MS.  «ofe  1^.)  assigns  it  to  892.  I  suspect  that  his  only 
reason  for  this  date  was,  that  the  placing  of  the  riot  in  890  would 
not  agree  with  his  hypothesis  of  making  Moelathgen  archbishop 
of  Armagh  predecessor  of  Maelbrigid.  ( See  Not,  9.) 

(12)  The  4  Masters  {ib.)  have  925  (926) ;  and  the  Ulster  An- 
nals {ap.  Ware  at  Armagh)  926  (927). 

(IS)  Colgan,  {Acts  22  Febr,)  gives  him  exactly  40  yeats,  which 
he  reckoned  from  885  (886)  to  925  (926).  But  in  the  Cashel  ca- 
talogue for  his  administration  we  find  marked  only  29  years.  Harris 
{Bishops  at  Maelbrigid)  'conjectures,  that  there  is  an  erratum  in 
the  XXIX  of  said  catalogue,  and  that,  instead  of  i,  we  should  ^d 
X,  thus  making  the  whole  xxxx.  This  is  certainly  a  probable  cor- 
rection. 

(14)  Ware  (at  Clogher)  from  the  annals  of  Ulster.  Yet  Colgan 
A  A.  SS,  p.  742.)  places,  as  if  from*  the  4  Masters,  Alild's  dbath 
at  867  (868).  ~  lliere  seems  to  be  some  mistake  in  in  his  printed 
text ;  for  after  Alild  we  find  die  death  oif  one  Moran,  abbot  of 
Clogher,  afilxed  to  A.  841  (842). 

(15)  Four  Masters  (ap.  AA.  8S,p,  257.)  at  A.  899  (900) ;  and 
Harris  {Bishops  at  Glendaloch), 
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$.  II.  The  abbot  of  Hy  Fdradacfa^  son  Off  CoriMc»' 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  (16)  died  iu  SSO^.vfBB  BViSk 
eeeded  by  Man  Mac-Maol-6iiriii»  who  ^ed  in  8&t»\ 
(17)  He  was  a  descendant  of  Conai' Oulbanios^ 
the  ancestor  of  St«  Columba  i  and  his  memory  was 
revered  on  the  24th  of  April;  (1«)  After  Han  I 
find  mentioned  not  as  abbot,  but  as  eoadjutor  of  the 
abbot  of  Hy,  Aengus,  son  of  Murchertach,  who  is^ 
styled  a  choice  anchoret,  and  who  died  in  936 ;  after 
whom  occurs  in  the  list  Caincomrach,  who  is  ex- 
pressly called  abbot  of  Hy,  and  whose  death  is  as- 
signed to  946.  (19) 

In,  as  it  is  said,  the  latter  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, that  is>.  after  874,  when  the  Norwegians  weire 
in  possession  of  Iceland,  (20)  two  Irishmen,  Emulph 
and  Buo,  distinguished  themselves  in  that  island  by 
their  zeal  for  religion.  (21)  It  is  not  known, whe- 
ther they  were  clergymen  or  not,  and  it  is  probaUe 
that  they  had  been  taken  to  Iceland  as  captives  by 
some  Norwegian  pirates.  All  that  I  find  stated  con- 
cerning them  is  as  follows:  •*  Helgo^  surnamed 
*•  Bioln,  a  descendant  of  Norwegian  barons,  who 
"  dwelt  in  the  province  of  Kialarn,  was  not  favour-^ 
able  to  the  pagan  religion ;  for  he  received  into 
hife  neighbourhood  an  Irish  christian  art  exile,' 
named  Ernulph,  together  with  his  families,  and 
not  only  received  him  but  allowed  him  to  erect  a 
church  under  the  name  of  St.  Columbus  (Colum- 
ba) in  the  village  of  Esiuberg.  Buo,  a  young  man 
also  of  the  same  province^  burned  a  fam6us  fane 
of  human  victims  and  all  its  gods.**  (22) 
Three  Irishmen,  or  Scots  of  Ireland,  are  parti- 
cularly noticed  by  various  English  annalists  as  having 
set  out  from  Ireland  in  89  J  or  892  in  a  leathern 
boat  without  a  sail  or  any  equipment,  taking  with 
them  a  week*s  provision,  and  as  providentiwly  ar- 
riving,  after  seven  days,  in  Cornwall,  whence  they* 
proceeded  to  pay  a  visit  to  king  Alfred,  by  whom 
they  were   most  graciously  received.    Their  names 
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were  Duffian^  Macheathatk  and  Magilmunen,  who 
is  represented  as  a  ina:n  of  extraordinary  merit,  and 
a  celebrated  master  of. the  Scots  or  Irish.  (23)  Af- 
terwards they  went  to  Rome,  intending  to  proceed 
thence  to  Jerusalem.  One  of  them  died  during  their 
excursions,  and  some  miracles  are  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  wrought  in  consequence  of  his  death.  (24) 

.    (16)   Chap.  XXI.  J.  14. 

(17)  Annals  of  Ulster  in  Johnstone's  Extracts.  Tlie  4  Mas- 
ters, who  call  him  son  of  Malduin,  assign  (flp.  Tr.  Th,  p.  500)  his 
death  to  A.  887  (888). 

-  (18)   Tr.  Th.  p.  481. 

(19)  lb.  p.  500.    1  have  added  a  year  to  the  dates.     Could 
Caincomrach  have  been  the  immediate  successor  of  Flan  ?  If  so^ 
he  must  have  governed  Hy  for  55  years  from  891  to  946.     Or  was 
there  between  them  an  abbot,  whose  namie  has  not  reached  us, 
and  for  whom  Aengus  acted  as  coadjutor  ?     Smith  (App.  io  Life 
of  St.  C.  p.  167.)  makes  mention  of  Dubhard,  comorban  of  Co- 
lumbkiU  and  Adamnan,  who  died  in  9S7.    But  his  being  called 
comorban  of  Columbkill,  does  not  prove,  that  he  was  abbot  of 
Hy,  no  more  than  it  does  that  of  Maolbrigid,  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, had  been  such ;  and  we  meet  with,  at  a  later  period,  a  Mu- 
redach,  likewise  called  comorban  q£  Columbkill,  and  Adamnan, 
who  was  certainly  not  abbot  of  Hy.     By  that  title  was  meant,  I 
believe,  one  who  was  abbot  both  of  Deny  and  Raphoe.    In  the 
Annals  of  Ulster  the  real  abbots  of  Hy  are  always  named  as  such. 
The  4  Masters  have  not  Dubhard  among  them. 

(20)  See  Not.  32  to  Chap.  xx. 

(21)  Colgan  treats  of  Ernulph  at  the  2d,  and  of  Buo  at  the  5th 
of  February.    His  reason  for  treating  of  the  former  at  the  2d  was 
not,  that  he  knew  oh  what  day  he  died,  or  whether  his  name  was 
in  any  calendar  or  not,  but  because  a  St.  Erlulph,  martyr,  bishop 
of  Verdun,  whom  he  thought  a  native  of  Ireland,  is  marked  in  a 
German  calendar  at  that  day.     Accordingly,  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  the  name,  he  has  Ernulph,  as  well  as  Erlulph  at  2d 
Febr.     As  to  Erlulph  having  been  an  Irishman,  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient proof,  although  Crantz  says  that  he  was  either  a  Scot  or  an 
Englishman.  He  was  killed  by  the  Northmen  at  Ebbeckstoip,  not 
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far  €nm  Hamburgh,  in,  it  is  saidy  the  year  856.  The  accounts 
^ven  of  him  are  rather  obscure,  and  unsuppcHted  by  ancient  do- 
cuments. (See  the  BoUandists  at  2  February.)  With  regard  to 
Emulph,  were  we  to  judge  from  the  name,  it  might  seem  that  he 
was  not  an  Irishman ;  but  he  is  expressly  so  called,  and  probably 
his  real  name  was  Emuf  or  Emuhh\  whidi,  conformably  to 
a  Northern  termination,  was  changed  into  Ernulph  in  the  same 
manner  as  MaUdufi  or  Maildubh,  was  changed  into  Maildulph. 
(See  Not,  62  to  Chap*  xviii.)  Why  Buo  should  be  marked  at  5 
February  or  styled  9  saint,  Colgan  gives  us  no  other  authority  than 
that  of  Caroerarius  on  a  Scotch  martyrology  and  of  Dempster. 

(22)  Ads  of  Ernulph  and  Buo  from  Amgrim  Jonas.  Although 
Colgan,  with  others  makes  Buo  an  Irishman,  yet  Amgrim's  words, 
also  of  the  same  pronince^  may  be  conjectured  to  refer  not  to 
Ireland  but  to  the  Icelandic  province  of  Kialarn.    But  the  sti^ss. 
intimated  by  aUo^  quoque,  leads  us  to  tluxiik^  that  the  author's 
meaning  was  to  point  out  Buo  as  a  countiyman  of  Ernulph.    It 
is  going  rather  too  far  to  call  Ernulph  and  Buo  the  Apostles  of 
Iceland,    The  little  that  is  known  of  them  does  not  authorize  us 
to  give  them  that  title,  which  was  bestowed  on  them  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Scotch  writers,  who,  in  spite  of  Amgrim,  pretended 
that  they  were. Scotchmen.    We  have  seen  (^Chap.  xx.  §,  4.)  that 
there  were  Christians  and  Irish  missionaries  in  Iceland  a  long  time 
before  either  of  them  was  bom.    And  as  to  the  re-establishment 
of  Christianity  in  Iceland  after  its  occupation  by  the  Norwegianst 
Ara  states,  (^Schedacy  S^c.  ch.  7.)  that  it  was  introduced  during  the 
reign  of  Olaus  Tryggvon,  kbg  of  Norway,  a  great  grandson  of 
Harold  Harfagre,  by.  persons,  among  whom  he  makes  no  men* 
tion  either  of  Ernulph  or  of  Buo.    Olaus  was  killed  in  battle  A,  D. 
1000.     Whether  Colgan  and  those  whom  he  followed  were  right 
in  making  the  times  of  Ernulph,  Buo,  and  Helgo  Biola  as  eariy 
as  about  890  it  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire.    The  BoUandists  (at 
2  Febr.)  omit  Ernulph,  and  observe  (td.  p.  267.)  that  some  more 
certain  information,  relative  to  him,  was  requisite  than  that  sup* 
plied  by  Dempster  and  Colgan.    And  (at  5  Febr,  p.  593.)  speaking 
of  Buo,  whom  also  they  omit,  they  say  that  there  is  as  little 
clear   or  authent^ic  known   concerning    him  as    there   is  about 
Ernulph.     Dempster,  with  his  usual jmpostu re,  makes  Buo  author 
of  Homiliae  ad  Islandos.     ( See  Harris.  Writers  at  Buo>) 
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(9d)  It  jft  Ahm  ibef  we  mcatiofted:  by  Fabltis^  -Eitielwerd/ 
(CAron*-  Oi^  A*  891^  or  802)  who  ssjrs  of  MAgdmufieft  'that  hewasv 

"  ai^Uius  /randens,  Uttera  doctuiy  nmgister  ins^Hk  IScottohem.*' 
narence.of  Worcester  (atijf*  892.)  calls  4heQi  JDusbtarii  MdAeik^ 
iM^d  MadmtJm.  He:  sagrS'.that  they  left  Iceland  for  the  parf)Qae- 
of  leaiSiig  a  Hfe^of  {>tlgriniage;  t^elha^- they  wei-e  obliged' td  fly 
b^  the  Jforthmen;  add  hence  we  may  abeOttnt  icifr-tfteir  gdifig^m 
a.  smjr  beelt  without  propert-equ^eht;  MattfeetwW  Westminster 
aQsignsi  dior  departure  to:  X  891 « >  E^ielwerd  spea&ing,  in"  his  bad 
Latin^xif  their  "visi^  to  Al&ed)<say» ;  <<  A^edumr  ddennt  regem^ 
in  quorum  ixdioectuiK  cum  rege  pariter  mndihti  rmdJ*  Ledwich> 
whose  haired  of  1^  old  Irish  has  made^  hkn'  odvancje  Ito  linucfa  noo;- 
sense,  intends  iAntiq^p^  18G.)'4hat  the  liames  of  these- three 
Irishmen.intixndtera  Da^sh' or^No^egia^  "Kow,  if 

theceever  wei^e  true  Irish  nafsies,'  surely  theirs  wem  suth.     Can 
my  jEUune  be  more  Irish  dian  Dt^ffUriy  Black  Han  ?  Or  does  ther 
Mac  of  the  other  iiat»r0s,>or  heatha^^  &c.  indicate  a  Danish  ori- 
gui  ?  Did  th&Ddetoi'  ever  look  into  a  Danish  dictionary  ? 

(^)  I  hsrre  «ilde«iroiffed  to  pick  out  what  is  said  of  this  death 
&(Hn  th&l>arban)U3^tyle  of  Ethelward;  hxA  I  am  not  sure  of  liav»- 
ing  hit  i^n  his  real  meaning. 

■ 

§.  HI.  The  troubles  caused  By  the  Northmen  stiir 
continued.     In  884   they   plundered   Kildare,  and^ 
carried  off  to  their  ships  the  prior  Suibhne,  son  of 
Duibhdabbaireann,  besides  280  other  persons.  (25) 
In  ^^7  they  hid  waste  and  pillaged  Ardbraccan  in 
Meath  ;  (26)  and  in  t1i«  following  year,  as  some  say> 
or,  as  others,  in  886  a  great  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween Flan,  king  of  Ireland,  and  the  Danes  of  Dub- 
lin,, who,  it  is  said,  gained  a  bloody  victory,  while 
there  fell  on  the  •  part  of  the  Irish,  Aedh,  son  of 
Conor,  king  of  Connaught,  Largis,  or  Leargus,  bi- 
shop of  Kildare,    arid  Donogh  son   of   Maolduin^ 
prince  of  Kill-Dealga.  (2?)     Kildare  was  again  de- 
vastated  by  the  Danes  in  888  ;  and  in  the  following' 
year  Glonard.  (28)     According  to  one  account,  the' 
Danes  of  Dublin,  proceeded  in  891    to  Armagh, 
and,  having  plundered  the  city  and  destroyed  various 
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sacred  buildings,  took  with  them  710  captives  ;  but 
another  account  assigns  this  transaction  to  A.  D. 
895.  («9)  It  is  added  that  it  was  pillaged  $^in  in 
894  by  Northmen,  who  came  from  Lough-foyle; 
yet  it  is  more  prdbd[>Ie,  that  this  happened  in  898. 
(30)  In  the  year  896  the  Northmen  of  Tirconnel 
suffered  a  dreadful  defeat,  in  which  two  of  their 
chiefs,  Auliffe  son  of  Ivar,  and  Gltititradna  son  of 
Gluniaran,  besides  800  of  their  followers,  were 
killed  by  the  Irish  commanded  by  Afteid  son  of 
Lagban.  (31)  The  power  <)f  these  marauders  was 
gradually  diminishing,  and  would  hftVe'd^cfined^tfll' 
faster,  were  not  the  Irish  quarreling-  artiong  them- 
selves. In  902  they  were  slaughtered  by  the  people 
of  Leinster,  and  the  whote  of  them-  were  driven  out 
of  Ireland.  (82)  Those  of  Dublin  were  expelled  by 
the  men  of  Bregh,  headed  by  Maol-Pinia  (or  Fin- 
nian)  son  of  Flanagan,  who  had  been  kiued  in  896, 
(dS)  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  Leinster  commanded 
by  Carrol.  (34)  It  was,  in  all  probability,  after  this 
exploit  that  Maol-Finnian  became  a  monk  and  abbot 
of  Inis-Patrick  (Holmpatrick),  where  he  died  in 
great  reputation  of  sanctity,  A.  D.  903,  (35)  on  the 
6th  of  February,  at  which  day  his  name  occurs  in 
various  calendars  both  Irish  and  foreign.  (36) 

(25)  Four  Masters,  ap.  Tr.  Th.p.  629.  at  883  (884?). 

(26)  lb,  p,  663  and  Ind.  Chron.  at  A.  886  (887). 

(27)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  888.  They  are  followed  by 
Ware,  (Antiq.  cap  24).  The  4  Masters  (rtp.  Tr.  Th.  p,  629) 
assign  this  battle  to  885  (886).     Largis  has  been  mentioned  above^ 

$.1. 

(28)  Four  Masters  {ib.)  A.  887  (888).  and  in  A  A.  SS.p.  407.  at 
A,  888  (889). 

(29)  The  4  Masters  {ib.  p.  296.)  have  A.  890  (891)  while  the 
Annals  of  Ulster  have  A,  894  (895),  and  are  fpUowed  by  Ware, 
{loc,  cU.)  who,  however,  tells  us  elsewhere  {Bishops  of  Armagh  at 
Madbrigid)  that  Arril^agh  was  plundered  by  the  Danes  in  890. 
But  he  took  this  from  what  he  found  in  Colgan  from  the  4  Masters, 
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to  whose  date  I  should  jHrefer  those  of  the  Ulster  Annals.  As  Ur 
the  710  captives,  who,  according  to  the  4>  Masters,  were  taken  at 
Armagh,  the  Annals  of  Ukter  do  not  mention  this  circumstance, 
but  state  that  in  the  year  895  (896)  Glunlam,  a.  Nor^man  chiefr 
gained  a  victiny,  but  where  we  are  not  told,  in  -which  he  made 
710  prisoners. 

(30)  The  4  Masters,  ib.  have  A.  893  (894).  Neither  in  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  nor  in  Ware,  \Antiq.)  is  this  devastation  men- 
tionedy  although  (at  Bishops  loc.  c^,)  following  Colgan  a» before,, 
he  says  that  the  Danes  plundered  Armagh  also  in  893.  That 
some  Northmen,  who  came  fiom  Lough-fbyle,  sacked  Armagh 
cannot  be  denied ;  but,  omsidering  that  this  occurred  afler  the 
plundering  by  the  Dublin  Danes,  whidi,  m  idl  probability,  was  in» 
895,  it  must  be  placed  later  than  marked  by  the  4  Masters ;  and>. 
in  fact>  the  Annals  of  Innis&llen  assign  kto^A.  898. 

(31)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  atr  A*  896.  This  victory  is  men*- 
tioned  also  in  the  Ulster  Annals,  whicb  have  at  895  (896) ;  ''  The 
Gals  defeated  \fy  the  men  of  Tirconnel  under  Mac-Laigur  (for 
son  of  Laghan)y  who  killed  Auliffe  son  of  Ivar."  At  said  year 
these  annals  state,  that  Flanagan,  king  of  Bregh  (the  country 
stretching  firom  Dublin  to  Drogheda)  was  killed  by  the  North- 
men. 

(32)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  A.  902,  and  of  Ulster  at  A^  901 
(902.) 

(33)  See  Not.  31.  (34)  Annals  of  Ulster,  ib^, 

(35)  /*.  at  ^.  902  (903). 

(36)  Colgan  touching  on  him  (A A.  SS.  at  6  Febr.  p.  268.) 
calls  him  St.  Finnian  or  Moelfinnian,  who,  from  prince  of  Bregh 
became  a  mcmk,  &c  The  4  Masters,  whom  he  quotes,  assign 
his  death  to  898  (899) ;  but  this  cannot  agree  with  his  having 
fought  against  the  Danes  in  902.  It  is  odd  that  the  dates  of  the^ 
4  Masters  are  usually  earlier  by  some  years  than  those  of  the  an- 
nals both  of  Ulster  and  Innisfallen.  To  the  many  instances  we 
have  met  with  I  may  here  add  that  for  the  death  of  Bressal,  a  lec- 
turer of  Armagh,  which  (ap.  Tr.  Th,  p.  296.)  they  assign  to  A. 
894  (895) ;  whereas,  according  to  the  Ulster  Annals  {ap.  Usher, 
Pr.  p.  861.)  he  died  in  898  (899). 

< 

5.  IV.  By  far  the  most  celebrated  man  of  these 
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times  in  Ireland  was  Cormac  Mac-Culinan,  who  was 
not  only  bishop  of  Cashel,  but  likewise  king  there, 
that  is,  of  all  Munster,  of  which  that  city  was  the 
capital.     He  was  not  the  first  who  united  the  scepter 
01  that  province  with  the  episcopacy ;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  Olchobar  and  Coenfoelad,  bishops  of  Emly,  had 
been  also  kings  of  Cashel  or  of  Munster.   Little  is 
known  concerning  the  earlier  part  of  Cormac's  life. 
I  find  that  he  was  born  in  837  }   (37)  and  it  is  al- 
lowed on  all  hands,  that  he  was  of  the  Eugenian 
branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Munster.     That  he 
was  educated  for  the  ecclesiastical  state  is  evident 
from  his  having  been  possessed  of  great  learning,  for 
the  acquisition  of  which  he  must  have  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  time  amidst  the  tranquillity  of  college  or 
religious  establishments.     It  is  said  that  he  had  been 
instructed  by  Snegdus  a  learned  and  pious  abbot  of 
Castledehnot ;  (38)  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  a 
bishop  before  he  became  a  king.     But  how  or  where 
he  was  raised  to  the  mitre  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand.    Before  his  time  Cashel  was  not  an  episcopal 
see,  having  been,  notwithstanding  some  idle  conjec- 
tures to  the  contrary,  still  comprized  in  the  diocese 
of  Emly.     How  then  did  Cormac  become  bishop  of 
Cashel?  Tlie  see  of  Emly  continued  to  exist,  as 
usual,  and  had  its  bishops,  distinct  from  those  of 
Cashel,  in  his  time  and  for  centuries  later.     There 
was  no  quarrel  or  schism  between  Emly  and  Cashel, 
and  Cormac,  while  bishop  and  king,  was  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  bishop  of  Emly.     I  think  it  probable, 
that  he  was  bishop  of  lismore  before  he  removed  to 
CasheL     For  a  Cormac,  son  of  Culinan,  is  stated  to 
have  been  bishop  there  in  those  times  ;  and  I  do  not 
find  any  sufficient  reason  for  supposing,  that  we  are 
to  admit  two  bishops  Cormac,  both  sons  of  Culinans, 
and  contemporaries,  one  at  Cashel  and  the  other  at 
Lismore.  (39)     It  may  be,  however,  that  he  wasu 
originally  made  bishop  at  Cashel  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  merit,  according  to  the  Irish  system  of 
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rajisingdiajbing^ij^^d  persQitt<  to*  the  efnsebpal  rank 
i^  ^dtoe%  ^hfifA^teyionAj  ihkre  had  been  no  bishdps. 
T^en*  in  opi^queticB  of.  Xl\e  great  respect  in  ivhich 
h^  V9i^w^ry  ^^mi  held»  Ca$hel  probably,  becaihe  a 
{)^rm«i»eAt  a^nd:  r/Qgukr  8^  and  there  is  good  reksoii 
tq  thi^tW>^tibje  capital  of  Munster,  its'fbllow- 
mg  bishopsi  gradually  acquired,  even  bdbre  it  be- 
jpame/  a  really  metropolitical  see,  the  ascendancy 
which  had  been  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  church  of 
Emly. 

(S7)  Annalg  of  Innisfallen,  at  A.  837. 

(38)  See  O'Conor's  Dissertations^  sect,  )7.  and  the  4  Masters 
at  A,  885,  and  b^low  Not.  56, 

(39)  Co]gsak{AA.  SS.  p.  360.)  has,  from  the  4  Masters,  as  dif- 
ferent persons  Connac  Mac*Culinap  king  and  bishop  of  Cashel, 
whos^  death  they  a^gn|o  903  (904),  and  Connac  MaC'Cuiin^n, 
biah^ofLismore,. whom  they  call  prin^  of  the.Desiefi,  and  who, 
they  a^Yf  died  in  918X919)  If  these  dates  Yt^e  ccfocett,  it  would 
follow  that  there  were  two  distinct  Connstcs  Mac-CuHnan«  But,  at 
least,  .the  former  one  is  not  %  for  the  Cormac  of  Cadbel  died  in 
908 ;  9nd  as  to  918  for  the  one  of  Lismore  it  is  pefhaps.a  nri»> 
take  for  908..  The  4<  Masters,  when  searching  in  old  annals  and 
documents,  ipight  h«ve  found  Connac  Mc.  CuKnan  called  in  aom^ 
bishop  of  Lisiiioi^,.  and  in  others  of  Cashel^  and  thoice  supposed 
that  they  were  difierent^  Their  calling  Cwmac  of  Lismore  prince 
qfthe^Desi^s  does  not  fiumish  an  argument  against  his  having 
been  the  S9me  as  Cormac  of  Cashel ;  whereas,  in  consequetice  of 
being  l^idhiop  of  that  great  see,  situated  in  the  Desies  country,  he 
m^h^  while  there  have  got  that  title,'in  the  same  manner  as  some  bi- 
shops of  Emly,  «jr.  o  Eugene  Mac-Cenfoelad,  (see  above  §.  1.)  were 
styled  princes  qf  Ernly.  I  suspect  that  the  epithet  Theasalescopf 
which  has  beep  applied  to  Cormac  (Not.prec^)  be&re  he  bedUkie 
kingijf  Casbel,  alludes  to  a  see  more  southerly  than  Caslld,  such 
as  Lismore  is,  Perfaape  it  was  usual  to  disduguish  Li8m<»e:by  call- 
iog  it  die  scmtheni  piace  or  establishment  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Alcuin  spoke  of  it  in  his  letter  to  Colcu.    (See  Not,  45.  to  Chap. 

XX.) 
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§.  V.  The  greatest  part  of  what  is.  known  con- 
.cemiiig  the  tcaosactions  of  Cormac  is  r^^ive  more 
to  (he  civil  than  to  the  ecclesiastical  hii^tory  oC  Iries- 
kad.  The  occasion  of  his  beingrsused  to  the  throne 
was»  that  kinngeagan,  who  had  got  {K)$;se^si$m  of  it 
in  895  (40)  was  dethroned  in  901,  -and  Coi^nac 
was  called  to  it  by  his  opponents.  (41)  Yet  soine 
time  ^lapsed  before  he  was  peaceably  seid;ed  on  it ; 
and  it  is  stated,  thiit  Fioungaine,  who  is  called  30h 
of  Gorman  king  of  Cashel,  was  killed  in  902  dur- 
ing the  contest  by  his  own  people.  (42)  It.  was  in 
903  that  Cormac  became  king  witiiout  opposition. 
(4S)  While  he  was  governing  his  kii^gdoln  in 
peace,  Flann,  siirnamed  Sionnat  king  of  all  Ireland, 
apd  Cearbhal,  son  of  Muregati,  king  of  Leinster, 
marched  with  an  army  towards  Mnnster^  and  laid 
waste  the  whole  country  between  Gowran  and  Lime^ 
ricL(44)  But  in  the  following  year  Cprmac,  ac* 
companied  by  Flatbertach  Mac-Ionmunain*  abbot  of 
Inni^atthy,  a  man  of  a  very  military  dispositipn,  set 
put  w;ith  the  forces  of  Munster,  and,  arriving  in  the 
plains  of  Magh*leana  in  the  now  King's  county,  gave 
battle  to  Flann  and  his  confederates  of  Leath-Cuiftn 
(the  northern  half  of  Ireland)  and  defeated  them 
with  great  loss,  particularly  of  the  Nialls,  among 
whom  Maolchraobha  son  of  Cathalan  king  o£  Kinel- 
£bgain  (Tyrdne)  was  killed.  Flwn  being  ^preed 
to  subnut  and  give  hostages  to  Cormac,  the  Munstet 
army  adyaneed  to  Maighe-na*Ceun*adh  (apparefitly 
the  Kie^r%iaof  Roscommon)  and  there  compelled  ' 
the  Conaeians  and  some  of  the  Nialls  to  give  hos- 
t^s,  after  which  they  plundered  the  islands  of 
L<oagh«>ree  and  a  fleet  that  lay  there ;  and  then  Leath* 
euinn'jbecame  tributary  to  an  ecclesiastic.  (45)  Flann 
and  his  adherents  did  not  long  submit  -to  this  de- 
gradation, but,  together  with  Cearbhal  of  Leinster, 
OiCT  pfTinCes  of  lJeath<^cuinii,  Cathal  son  of  Conor 
king  of  Connaught,  &c.  raised  a  great  army,  whiclr  ^ 
was  met,  in  908,  at  Beallach  Mughna.  (Ballymoon 
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in  Idrone,  county  of  Carlow)  by  Cormac  at  the  head 
of  the  forces  of  Munster  and  Ossory  under  their  va^ 
rious  chiefs  and  many  of  their  principal  nobility. 
A  desperate  battle  then  took  place,  in  which 
Cormac  was  killed  by  one  Fiacha,  and  along  with 
him  several  other  princes  and  nobles,  besides 
about  6000  of  their  loUowers.  (46)  This  battle 
is  said  to  have  been  fought  on  the  1 6th  of  August; 
(47)  and  some  writers  place  the  scene  of  it  at  Moy- 
albe  or  the  White  Jield.  This,  however,  does  not 
imply  any  difference  of  situation  ;  for  Moyalbe  was 
near  Beallach-Mughna,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Old 
Leighlin.  (48)  It  has  been  foolishly  said,  that  Cor- 
mac was  killed  not  in  this  battle  but  by  the  Danes,  a 
story  quite  in  opposition  to  the  most  respectable  au- 
thorities and  to  the  then  state  of  Ireland.  (49) 
Others  tell  us,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  during  the  heat  of  the  battle ; 
and,  according  to  another  account,  he  did  not  engage 
in  the  battle  at  all,  but  was  praying  apart  for  the 
success  of  his  army,  when  a  herdsman  coming  up  put 
him  to  death  (50) 

^  (40)    Annals  of  Innisfallen,  as  ap.  Harris. 
(4.1)  lb.  at  A.  891  (Mr.  G'Reill/scopy). 

(42)  lb.  ad.  A.  902.  Colgan  says,  {Tr.  Th.  p.  186.)  that 
Fionngaine  was  son  of  Kinngeagan ;  but  how  will  this  agree  with 
his  being  called  in  the  Innis&llen  annals  son  of  Gorman  f  O'fla- 
herty  (MS^  not.  ib.)  asserts  that  Fionngaine  was  the  same  as  Kinn- 
geagan. If  so,  it  is  odd  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  lines 
the  same  persons  should  be  called  in  those  annals  first  Kinn^ 
geagan  and  next  Fionngaine.  I  do  not  presume  to  judge  on  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  whidi  I  have  touched  upon  merely  to  show, 
that  there  was  a  contest  for  the  throne. of  Cashel  after  the  nomi- 
nation of  Cormac. 

(43)  Annals  of  Innisfkllen  at  A.  90S.  The  4  Masters  have 
earlier  dates  for  these  transactions ;  but  tlieir  authority  is  not  equal, 
partici^ly  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Munster. 

(44)  Ib.  ad  A.  906.  (45)  Ib.  ad  A.  907. 
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(46)  /i.  ad  A.  906*  I  cannot  guess  wliat  reason  Dr.  Milner 
had  (Tour  in  Ireland f  LeUer  H.)  for  suspecting,  in  direct 
of^XMition  to  our  Annals,  that  Cormac  lived  at  a  much  later 
period. 

(47)  Wavei  Aniiq,  cap.  21.  and  ArdMshops  of  Caskel,  at 
Cormac* 

(48)  See  NU.  36.  to  Chap.  xv. 

(49)  The  &ble  of  Cormac  having  been  killed  by  tlie  Danes  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  Irish  annals  or  document  that  I  know  of.  It 
is  in  the  chronicle  of  Caradoc  of  Lhancarvan,  who  calls  Cormac 
^  Carmotf  the  son  of  Cukemany  king  and  bishop  of  Irdand.**  The 
mighty  antiquary  Ledwich  {Antiq,  S^c.  p.  148.)  follows  Caradoc  ; 
for,  in  4act|  he  prefers  every  authority  to  that  of  Irish  histoiy, 
which  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  knows  so  little' about 
k.  Speaking  of  Cormac,  he  says  that  *^  Irish  romantic  history 
tells  us  that  he  was  descended  from  OlioU  Olum  king  of  M unster 
of  the  Eugenian  race^  &c."  The  reader  will  please  to  observe, 
dwt  he  calls  the  Irish  history  of  even  the  tenth  century  romantic. 
Then  to  show  his  learning  he  says  that  OlioU  Olum  was  of  the 
Eugenian  race.  Pray  how  could  that  be  ?  For  Eugenius,  fiom 
whom  that  race  was  denominated,  and  from  whom  the  Mac 
Cartbys,  &c.  descend,  was  a  son  of  OlioU  Olum,  who  was  the 
ancestor  also  of  the  Dalcassian  princes,  to  whom  the  O'Briens,  &c. 
belonged.  If  the  Doctor  had  looked  only  into  Keating's  pedi- 
grees, he  would  not  have  insuked  the  pubUc  with  such  blunders. 
Our  antiquaiy  adds ;  ^<  I  rely  more  on  the  testimony  of  Caradoc 
of  Lhancarvan  for  his  (Cormac's)  existence  than  the  plausible  Jic- 
tions  of  national  writers ;  and  I  think  what  this  Welsh  chronicler 
relates  of  his  being  slain  by  the  Danes  most  likely;  for  at 
this  time  they  were  ravaging  every  part  of  the  kingdom.*'  The  in- 
solence of  this  ignorant  man  is  reaUy  intolerable.  To  represent 
what  our  annaUsts,  historians,  and  the  constant  tradition  of  all 
Ireland  have  concerning  the  existence  of  Cormac  as  plausihle  Jic^ 
tions  shows  such  a  perverse  carelessness  of  truth  with  regard  to  Irish 
history,  that  the  proposer  of  such  nonsense  is  not  worth  arguing 
against.  What  object  could  our  national  writers  have  had  in  in- 
venting an  account  of  Cormac's  existence  ?  But  see  what  this  sage 
critic  reties  on  for  it.    The  testimony  of  Caradoc !  a  testimony 
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vfaic&.woiddbeumntdligiblehad  not  C#riiiiic  reeiShpeaathd.  For 
who  othowise  ootiid  discover,  who  was  Carmoi  son  of  Cvkeman, 
&C.  ?  As  to  his  following  Caradoc  on  Ccnrmac's  having  beto*  killed 
by.the  Danes,  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  honour  of  Ifiefaind 
vnd  df  its  cleigf  had  such  been  the  case ;  nor  would  our  annalists 
have  attributed  the  deadi  of  a  king  and  bishop,  so  highly  estJeemedj 
to  his  own  countiymen,  or  have  so  particularly  mentioned  their 
names,  if  they  had  not  been  the  antfac»s  of  it.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  Cormac  could  not  have  been  kiHed  at  4iat  time  by  the  Danes; 
for»  although  neither  Caradoc  nor  his  hmnble  folloifer  the  Doctor 
knew  it,  .iheite  werenolDanesthen  in  Iidand,  against  whoni  Cor- 
maccould  have  fought.  iP^,  as  we  have  seen  (above  $.  S.)  they 
had  been  driven  out  hi  902,  and,  althoi^h  they  returned  After- 
wards, yet  they  did  not  come  bade,  at  least  in  any  considerable 
force,  until  some  years  laterthan  908,  the  year  in  whidi  Cormac 
was^  killed. 

(50}  JFor  these  various  statements  see  Keating  JS.2.  wha«  he 
treats  laigely  of  Connac,  and  Ware  titid  Hanis,  ArMishops  off 
Cashdy  at  €(xnnac.  ' 

§«  VI.  Cormac  was  accompanied  in  this  unfortu- 
nate expedition  by  several  ecclesiastics,  some  of 
whom  actually  fought  in  the  battle.  Among  the 
slain  al-e  reckoned  OiioU  Mac-Eogan,  abbot  of  Cork, 
and  Colman,  abbot  of  Kinnity.  (51)  The  chiet 
fementer  of  it  and  encourager  of  Cormac  to  meet 
the  ^liemy  out  of  his  own  cbuntryf  in  opposition  to 
his  wish  to' compromise  matters,  as  he  loved  peace 
and' is  said  to  have  had  a  foreknowledge  of  his  death 
in  case  of  an  engagement  taking  place,  is  stated  to* 
have  been  the  furious  Fkthertacfa  abbot  of  Innis-- 
cathy,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  commanders  in^ 
the  battle.  (52)  This  maxtial  spirit,  which  unliickily 
insinuated  itself  among  the  Irish  clergy,  imd  which 
was  so  contrary  to  the  feelings  and  principles  of  their 
predecessors,  (53)  originated  in  the  contests  against 
the  pagan  Northmen,  in  which  they  were  mucn  in- 
volved,, and  some  of  them  almost  forced  to  take  up 
arms  to  defend  themselves  and  their  establishments 
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M^inst  those  bai^arous  and  savage  invaders.     But, 
miatever  apolc^  mav  be  made  for  the  churchmen 
who  fought  against  tnem,  or  for  Gormac  who,  as  a 
king,  was  bound  to  protect  his  subjects,  whosoever 
the  enemies  might  be,  none  cw  be  found  for  such 
conduct  as  that  of  Flathertach,  if  what  is  said  of  him 
be  true.     Tiobruide,  bishop  of  Emly,  and  who  is 
called  the  religi&us  successor  qf  Ailbe^  also  accom- 
panied Cormac ;  (54)  but  whether  he  mixed  in  the 
battle  or  not  I  do  not  find  recorded.     Previous  to  the 
engagement  Cormac  made  his  confession  to  Comhgall 
his  confessor,  and  made  his  will,  in  wliich  he  be- 
queathed various  sacred  ornaments  and  utensils,  be- 
»idei^  gold  and  silver,  to  divers  churches  and  religious 
places,  such  as  of  Cashel,  Lisitaore,  £mly,.  Armagh, 
iCildare,  Glendaloch,  &c.  (55)  It  is  said  that  his  body 
was  brought  to  Cashel  and  interred,  there ;  but,  ac« 
cording'  to  .another  account,  it  has  been  'supposed  that 
he  was  buried  at  Castle-dermot.  (56)     Uis  reputar 
tidi  for  piety,  wisdom,  and  learning  was  ^o  great, 
t&at  lie  ha»  b^n  considered  as  the  most  eminmt  man 
o^  bisr  tiknes  in;  Irelaiiid^  (SJ)     He  wrote  the  cele- 
brated «vodc>  eiri;itled,  the  Psalter,  of  Cashek  (J5i) 
m  which  he  treats  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Ineland^ :   It  liaa  been;  conaidered  as  of  the  highest 
sttitjiomty,  and  was  atill  extant  entire  in  the  17th 
c»£itury,  and  iti  probably  so  somewhere  ttt  present, 
altbotogh  I  know  only  of  some  parts  of  it,  which  are 
U^  be  fouqd.  (59)    To  him  is  usually  attributed  the 
Iri^h  glossary  or  Etymological  dictionary,    called 
Sanasan  Ca/mac ;  (60)  and  he  is  said  to  have  writtea 
a  book  on  the  genealc^ie^.  of  the  Irish  saints.  (61) 
The  beautiful  small  church,  now  called  Cormac'a 
C%apel,  on  the  rock  of  Cashel,  and  perhaps  the  oldest 
ecclesiaistial  building  of  stone  now  remaining  in  Ire- 
land, is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  erected  by 
this  king  and  bishop.  (62)    This  church  could  not 
at  any  time  have  been .  the  cathedral  of   Cashel,  as 
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some  writers  havfe  supposed ;  for  it  was  quite  too 
small  for  that  purpose;  and  I  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  it  was  merely  a  royal  church  or  chapel  annexed 
to  the  king's  palace  or  castle,  which  was  situated  on 
the  summit  of  tlie  rock.  (63) 

(51)  For  OHoll  see  Annals  of  InnisfaUen  at  A»  908,  and  for 
Colman,  Keating.  Kinnity  is  in  that  part  of  the  King's  county, 
which  formerl J  belonged  to  Monster. 

(52)  Keating,  ib.  (58)  See  Chap.  xx.  §.  9. 
(54)  Keating,  ib.  (55)  Keating,  ib. 

{56)  According  to  Ware  ij4>c.xit,)  he  was  burjed  at  Cashel; 
but  Keatmg  {ih.)  asserts  that  he  ordered  to  have  his  remains  de- 
posited  in  Cloyne,  where  St.  Colman  son  of  Lenir  had  been 
buried,  or  if  that  could  not  be  done,  in  Disert  Dennod  (Castle- 
dermot),  where  lie  liad  resided  for  some  years  in  his  youth,  and 
received  his  .'education,  viz*  I  suppose,  under  the  abbot  Snegdus. 
But  I  do  not  find  that  Keating  makes  him  be  actually  interred  at 
Castledermot. 

(57)  In  the  Atmals  of  Innisfidlea  (at  A,  908.)  Cormacis  styfed 
the  most  learned  in  knotoledge  and  idencej  and  the  most  holy  and 
pious  in  his  time  in  Ireland  The  4  Masters  {^p.  AA.  SS.  p. 
360,)  call  him  king,  bishop^  anchoret  a  luise  many  and  writer. 

(58)  It  is  usually  supposed  that  this  work  was  called  Psalter 
on  account  of  its  having  been  written  in  verse,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  there  was  the  Psalter  of  Tara,  and  as  to  one  or  two  woiks 
of  Aengus  Cele-de  was  given  the  name  of  PsaUer'Ua'rann.  (See 
Chap.  XX.  §.  10.)  But  my  deceased  worthy  fnend  General  Val« 
lanoey  informed  me  that  this  was  a  mistake,  as  the  original  title  of 
the  work  was  Saltair,  which,  he  said,  signifies  chronicle ;  and  so 
he  has  stated  in  his  Prospectus  of  a  dictionary  of  the  ancient  Irish 
at  Taireac.  Yet  Saltair  signifies  also  Psalter^  and  the  Psalter 
or  Saltair'na-rann  was  not  a  chronicle. 

(59)  Ware  makes  mention  of  it  (Antiq.  cap.  21.  and  Arch' 
bishops  of  Cashd  at  Cormac)  as  extant  in  hiis  time  and  in  great 
esteem.  He  says  that  he  had  some  collections  out  of  it.  Keating 
had  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  often  quotes,  and  speaks  of  it  more 
than  once  in  his  Preface  as  a  work  to  be  seen  in  his  days.  Col« 
gan  also  touches  on  it  {A A.  SS*  /?.  5.)  as  actually  existing;  and 
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Lliuyd  (Archaedogiay  catalogue  of  Irish  MSS.)  Nicholson 
(Irish  Histor.  Library y  cK.  2)  and  Dr.  O'Conor  (£f.  Nuncup. 
Sfc.  p.  65.)  tells  us,  that  there  is  a  part  of  it  in  an  old  MS.  of 
the  Bo^eian  library  at  Oxford.  Some  writers  pretend  that  Cor- 
mac  was  not  the  author  of  it,  and  that  it  was  compiled  after  his 
times.  In  &ct,  there  are  so^e  circumstances  mentioned  as  taken 
from  it,  which  bdong  to  a  later  period ;  for  instance,  the  latter  part 
of  the  catalc^es  of  the  archbishqps  of  Armagh  (ap.  Tr.  Th,  p. 
292.)  which  comes  down  to  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  cen« 
tury.  But  this  proves'  nothing  more  than^  that  some  additions  have 
-been  made  to  the  original  work  of  Cormac,  as  has  been^  the  case 
with  r^ard  to  numbers  of  historical  works,  particularly  those 
written  in  the  middle  ages^  The  mighty  Leijfwich,  not  content 
with  denying  (Antiq.  Sfcp,  i54<.)  that  Cormac  was  the  authoc  of 
it,  makes  some  puny  efforts  to  undermine  the  author's  venicity. 
In  his  great  reading,  he  found,  that  Stillingfleet  (Antiq.  of  the 
British  churchesy  ch*  5.)  quoted  and  remarked  on  some  silly  old 
stories  related  by  Peter  Walsh  f  Prospect  of  Ireland)  from-  the 
Psalter  of  Cashel.  Walsh  had  copied  them  from  Keating,  to  whom- 
he  refers;  but  Stillingfleet  either  had  not  Keating*s  woKk,.  or  could 
not  understand  it,  as  it  was  then  only  in  Irish.  Is  it,  however, 
because  such  stories  were  found,  in  the.  Psalter,  to^be  concluded 
that  the  authcnr  was  neglectful  of  truth,  as  the  Doctor^  distorting 
Stillingfleet's  meaning,  insinuates?  Who,  will  say  that  Keating 
himself  was  a  liar,  because  he  has  given  many  fbolisli  things,  which 
he  did  not  wish  the  reader  to  believe,  from  certain  old  documents  ? 
Or  will  the  Doctor  question  the  veracity  of  Usher,  in  whose 
Primofdia  we  meet  with  heaps  of  ^les  ?  In  like  manner  why 
bring  such  a  charge  against  the  author  of  the  Psalter  for  having 
copied- matters  not  wortliy  of  belief?  Surely  no  historian  was  ever 
judged  in  this  manner,  vmless  he  professed  to  make  us  consider  as 
true  eveiy  thing  inserted  in  his  work.  As  for  a  real  want  of  vera- 
city, the  reader  will  find  an  instance  in  the  Doctor's  said  page, 
where  he  says  that  StiUingfieet  affirms  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  to  be 
a  collection  of  poetical  fictions,  and.  that  it  was  compiled  in  the 
13th  century.  Now  Stillingfleet  has  not  affirmed  nor  even  hinted 
at  such  things,  nor  has  he  denied  that  Cormac  was  the  author  of  the 
Psaltei*. 

(60)  See  Harris,  Writers  at  Cormac  Mac  Culinan^    Dn  Led- 
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wich  has  (loc,  cit,)  some  grumbling  also  about  this  Glossary.  He 
could  not  deny  thaj^  such  a  work  exists ;  for  Genecal  Yallancey 
had  A  copy  of  it,  which  he  often  quotes  undier  the  name  of  Cormac 
Mac  CuJinan;'  aad  Lhuyd  had  one,  which  he  copied  &om  an 
old  Irish  MS.  0*Bii6D  makes  mention  of  it  in  his  Dictionary,  at 
BeaUinney  where  he  calls  it  simpiy  aa  old  ^osaary  copied  by  Mn 
Lhiiyd*  I  believe  there  are  at  pt^tent  many  cqoies  of  ^t  to  be 
found.  Mn  O'Reilly  has  one.  (See  the  Prospectus  to  bis  Die- 
tionary  of  ike  Irish  language*)  The  Doctcnr  says;  ''  Supposing 
the  glossary  genuine,  would  it  now  be  intelligible  ?"  Strang 
that  a  man,  who  set  up  as  an  Irish  antiquary,  should  adi 
such  a  question,  as  if  tlie  Irish  of  the  9th  or  IQth  century  oould 
hot  be  understood  by  our  Irish'  scholars  at  present*  Surely,  ^ 
though  the  Doctor  could  not  understand  it,  he  must  have  known 
that  those,  who  are  really  versed  in  the  language,  find  scarcely  any 
difficulty  in  translating  Irish  documents  still  more  ancient  than  the 
ninth  century,  as  may  be  seen  in  Colgan^s  worics,  &c.  But  I  am 
going  out  of  my  way,  and  shall  qnly  add,  that  I  wish  some  genuine 
Irish  scholar  and  antiquary  would  give  the  Doctor  a  bit  of  good 
advice  as  to  his  meddUng  with  matters,  which  he  knows  nothing 
about. 

ft  (61 )  Colgan,  AA.  SS.p,  5*  Nicholscm  fell  into  a  great  mistake (/r. 
Hist.  Libr*  Append,  No.  1.)  in  ascribing  to  Cprmac  Mac  Culinan 
a  political  tract,  which  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Cormac 
Ulfiuia  a  king  of  Ireland  in  the  third  century.  He  strangely  con- 
founded this  king,  who  lived  in  pagan  times,  with  tlie  bishop  and 
king  of  Cashel.  This  mntake,  which  has  been  remarked  upon  by 
Harris,  {Writers,  ch.  1.)  shows,  that  Nicholson  was  very  poorly  ac- 
quainted with  Irish  histovy. 

(62)  Here  again  we  meet  with  Ledwich.  He  allows  that  this 
church  or  chapel  is  a  very  curiouV&bric,  but  strives  to  make  us 
believe,  that  it  was  built  after  Coimac's  times.  This  he  was  not 
able  to  prQvi&  fiom  the  style  of  its  ardiitecture,  wfaidi,  he  says,  (p. 
152)  was  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Norman  or  Gothic  styles. 
He  has  some  bungling  about  a  Saxim  style,  and  t^lls  us  that  Cor- 
mac's  chapel  bears  a  great  '<  resembknce  to  diechurchof  St«  Peter 
at  Oxford,  whidi  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  stone:  diurqh  in 
England,  and  said  to  be  built  by  Grymbald  about  the  end  of  the 
9th  century.*'  As  I  have  often  seen  this,  chapel, .  J  n^y.add  that 
the  Doctor  is  right  as  to  its  style  being  antecedent  to  that  vulgarly 
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caded  Gothic^  and  that  it  is  similar  to  the  low  Roman  or  Italian 
style,  which  i^pears  in  some  churches  in  Italy,  particularly  at  Pavia, 
that  were  erected  in  the  7th,  Sth,  ^  9th' century.  But,  waving 
architecture,  let  U9  see  how  he  endeavours  to  show  that  it  was 
built  after  Cormac's  times.  He  lays  down,  (p.  150.)  merely 
fiv>m  his  own  head,  that  it  was  erected  for  the  purpqiie  of  re- 
ceiving Cormac's  remains.  Then  he*  says  that,  if  it  was  bui^t 
by  Cormac  himself,  he  must  have  foreknown  that  he  was  to  be 

cannonized  and  dubbed  the  patron  saint  of  CasheL  This  is  truly 
ridiculous  nonsense.  In  the  first  place,  even  supposing  that  Cor. 
mac  wished  to  be  buried  in  it,  might  he  not  have  erected  it  with'- 
out  presuming  to  think,  that  he  would  become  a  patron  saint  ? 
How  many  hundreds  of  powerful  persons  have  erected  churches  or 
chapels,  in  which  their  remains  should  be  deposited,  who,  how- 
ever, never  imagined  that  they  should  be  canonized  ?  Did  Fitz- 
Adelm  de  Buigo,  when  ibunding  the  religious  house  of  Athassell 
near  Cashel,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  buried,  expect  to  be 
called  saint?  Next  we  have  seen,  that  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained concerning  the  place  of  Cormac's  interment,  which  could 
not  have  existed,  had  the  chapel  been  built  for  the  purpose,  men- 
tioned by  the  Doctor.  But  who  told  him,  that  Coimac  has  been 
dubbed  the  patron  of  Cashel  ?  I  have  some  right  to-  know  more 
about  that  city  than  he  can,  and  I  am  able  to  tell  him  that  its  in- 
habitants, so  far  from  considering  him  as  their  patron,  do  not  give 
him  even  the  title  (^  saint,  always  speaking  of  him  by  the  simple 
name  of  Cormac  Mac  Culinan ;  nor  do  they  ever  invoke  him,  or  oe-> 
lebrate  his  memory  in  any  manner  whatsoever  as  usual  with  re-* 
gard  to  persons  reputed  saints*       , 

I  have  said  that  Cormac's  chapel  is  perhaps  the  oldest  ecdeu*- 
astical  stone  building  in  Ireland.  Yet  I  will  not  contend  that 
some  of  the  rOin^  of  those  of  Glendaloch  and  the  small  church  of 
St.  Douladi  in  the  barony  of  Coolock  in  the  district  of  Fingal, 
county  of  Dublin,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  may  not  be  of  equal 
antiquity.  By  the  bye,  the  Doctor  had  no  right  to  rob  the 
Irish  nation  of  St.  Doukch,  and  to  give  him  to  the  Danes, 
as  he  does  p*  147,  where  he  says  that  Doulach  is  a  corruption 
of  St.  Olave,  and  thence  concludes,  that  St..  Doulach's  church 
could  not  have  been  built  before  the  11th  centuiy.  But  St. 
Doulach,  or  rather  Dulech,  was  an  Irishman,  son  of  Amalgad 
the  son  of  Sinell,  &c.  and  his  memory  was  revered  on  the  17  th  of 
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November  in  the  very  spot,  anciently  called  Clochar^  on  which 
Che  cfaiirdi  is  situated.  (See  A  A.  SS.  p.  598.)  The  Doctor  n^ht 
have  learned  this  much  even  from  Archdall  (at  Si.  Doukmgh) 
without  introducing  his  favourite  Danes,  and  on  inquiry  he  oduld 
have  found,  that  St«  Doulach  must  have  lived  a  veiy  long  time 
before  St.  Olave  was  bom.  He  refers  to  Harris,  (History  of 
DuhUn^  p.  86)  who  says  that  there  was  a  St.  Olave's  church,  at 
the  end  of  fishamble-street,  vulgarly  called  St  TuUoch%  or  he 
adds,  St.  DodacKs.  But  Harris  makes  no  mention  of  St.  Dou- 
lach's  in  Fingal,  with  which  place  the  vulgarly  named  St.  Tuf- 
lock's  had  nothing  to  do. 

(63)  Ware  speaks  of  it  {Antiq,  cap,  29.)  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  seem  to  statq,  that  it  was  at  some  time  the  cathedral  of  Cashel, 
and  the  same  is  hinted  by  Harris  (at  Archbishops  of  Cashel  J, 
But  who  can  imagine  that  a  chapel,  the  nave  of  which  is  only  30 
feet  in  length  and  18  in  breadth,  could  have  been  a  cathedral,  par- 
ticularly a£  a  city  which  was  the  capital  of  Munster  ?  Cashel  was 
certainly  as  populous  in  Cormac's  time  as  it  was  about  260  yeara 
afler  his  death,  when  a  new  cathedral  was  erected  on  its  rock  ad« 
joining  Cormac's  chapel,  and  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  make, 
at  least,  ten  times  laiger  than  the  chapel.  The  old  cathedral  must 
have  been  somewhere  in  the  dty  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  on  which 
was  the  king's  palace  or  castle  during  the  period  that  kings  re- 
sided at  CasheL  It  was  there  that  Failbhe  Fland  had  his  habita- 
tion and  court.  (Seethe  Life  of  St.  Ptdcheriusy  cap,  21. and 
above  Chap.  xvii.  §.  5.)  The  rock  was  not  originally  applied  to 
a  religious  Christian  purpose,  however  it  might  have  been  an- 
ciently to  a  Pagan  one,  although  Dr.  Ledwich  makes  us  laugh 
with  telling  us,  (^Ant,  p,  150.)  that  Cashel  (meaning  tlie  rock) 
was  an  ancient  Mandra,  that  is,  as  he  should  have  explained  to 
his  readers,  inhabited  by  monks.  Hear  how  he  proves  it;  **  There 
is  a  wall  surrounding  the  summit  of  the  rock ;  therefore  monks 
dwelt  there.**  He  might  as  well  maintain,  that  every  old  garden 
with  a  wall  around  it  was  a  Mandra.  The  wall  surrounding  the 
summit  of  that  rock  is  far  from  being  ancient,  and,  supposing  it  to 
be  ever  so  old,  is  it  anywise  strange,  that  a  spot,  on  which  was 
the  king's  castle,  should  be  environed  by  a  wall  ?  It  is,  however, 
true  that  there  was,  as  expressly  mentioned,  a  wdl  around  it  in 
ancient  times,  whereas  the  royal  residence  was  also  a  fortress. 
(See  Life  of  St.  Pukherius,  loc,  cit,J     Another  argument  is,  that 
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the  nxi  18  d^vatedy  and  that  the  monastic  spirit  prerailed  in  Ire* 
bod;  therefore  the  rock  of  Cashel  was  a  Mandra.  What  pro- 
d^ious  antiquarian  penetration !  To  fc^w  up  his  theory,  he  ought 
to  have  added,  that  evay  hi§^  place,  every  mountain  and  hill,  in 
Irdand  was  a  Mandra.  As  he  has  made  use  of  that  Greek  woid, 
whence  has  come  the  title  of  Archimandrite^  which  we  find  given 
tfi  some  superiors  of  monks,  he  ought  to  have  previously  under* 
stood  its  ecclesiastical  meanings  For  it  was  not  on  account  of  sur- 
rounding walls,  or  inck)sures  of  ground,  as  he  supposed,  that  oer* 
tain  communities  <^  monks  got  the  name  of  Mandra.  There  were 
no  such  walls  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  and  yet  they  contained 
Mandras  and  Archimandrites.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  these  disquisitions. 

§•  VII.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  henceforth 
Cashel  became  a  regular  episcopal  see  ;  but  the 
names  of  his  successors  are  not  known  until  about 
180  years  after  the  death  of  Cormac.  The  succes- 
sion at  Emly  was  still  kept  up,  and  Miscel,  who  died 
in  898,  (6if)  was  succeeded  by  Flan  Mac-Conaily 
whose  death  is  assigned  to  003,  after  whom  was 
Tiobruide,  or  Tibraid  Mac-Moelfin,  who  had  accom* 
panied  Cormac  in  his  last  expedition,  and  whom  we 
find  called  prince  of  Emhf.  He  died  in  913,  and 
ne^Lt  after  him  is  mentioned  Edchada  Mac^Scan- 
lain,  who  lived  until  941.  (65)  Cormac,  bishop  of 
Saigir,  died  in  908.  (66)  In  the  same  year  a  sacri- 
legius  transaction  occurred  at  Armagh.  One  Ker- 
nachan^  son  of  Dulgen,  dragged  a  captive  out  of  the 
cathedral,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  drowned 
him  in  Lough  Kirr  near  the  city  to  the  West.  But 
he  was  soon  punished  by  Niell  Glundubh,  then  king 
of  Ulster,  and  afterwards  of  all  Ireland,  who  seized 
upon  Kernachan  and  drowned  him  in  the  same 
lough  (67) 

About  these  times  the  body  of  St.  Maimbodus,  who 
is  called  martyr,  because  he  was  killed  by  robbers, 
was  removed  by  order  of  Berengarius  bishop  of 
Besan^on,  to  MonbelUard.  (68)      He  was  a  native 
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of  Irek&idt  (69)  of  a  distingfiisbed  and  weaithy  fa^ 
mity,  and  belonged  to  me  i^Ierical  order.  '  Having 
kfft  biB  eountry  for  tlie  sake  of  pilgrimage,  be  vi- 
sited lidly  |)laces9  and  led  a  very  au^ere  life*  At-* 
mittg  in  Bnrgttndy,  he  was  entertained  for  ^ine 
tkne  by  a  tiobleman,  who  conceiving  a  great  esteem 
for  him,  on  aceount  ofkii  ^nctity,  pressed  him  to 
accept  of  some  presents.  But  M^mbodisis  reused 
to  take  any  things  except  a  pair  of  gloves  in  me^ 
mory  of  him,  and  blessing  him  and  his  faftiily  took 
hia  leave.  He  stopped  to  pray  in  a  ebuixjH  called  St. 
Peter's,  in*the  village  of  Domnipetra,  eight  miles  dis^ 
tant  from  Besan9on,  where  some  robbers,  observing 
that  he  wore  gloves,  thought  that  he  had  money  about 
hiniy  and  waylaid .  him  outside  the  village;  .  They 
attacked  bim,  and  striving  to  extort  money,  which 
in  fact  he  had  not,  beat  and  wounded  him  in  -such  a 
manner  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  His  body  being 
found  by  some  faithful  was  buned  in  the  above  men- 
tioned church,  whence  after  a<nne  time  it  was  re<* 
moved  to  Monbelliard,  and  the  bishop  Berengarius 
decreed  that  the  memory  of  St.  Maimbodus  should 
be  celebrated  in  the  diocese  of  Besau9on  on  the  23d 
of  January,  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  as  it  has 
been  since  th^t  time.  Several  miracles  are  said  to 
have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  this  saint.  (70) 
Another  Irish  saint,  ^till  more  revered  in  that  dio« 
eese,  but  whose  times  are  more  uncertain,  was  Ana^ 
tolius^  (71 )  That  he  was  a  Scot  \s  constantly  asserted 
by  the  many  writers,  who  have  touched  upon  his 
history  5  and  that  he  was  an  Irish  c»ie-  appears  from 
his  being  described  as  a  countryman  of  St.  Colum- 
banus  of  Luxeu,  St.  Deicolus,  &c.  (7i?)  ^  He  .was 
a  iHshop  before  he  left  Ireland.  (73)  Of  his  trans^ 
actions,  until  a  short  time  before  his  deaths  1  find  no«- 
thing  more  recorded  than  that  returiiing  frc^m  Rome 
he  stopped  at  a  mountain  or  rock  over  the  valley  and 
city  of  Salinae  (Salins),  in  the  diocese  of  Besan^n^ 
on  which  he  prayed,  in  an  oratory  called  from  St. 
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SvmphoriaTi,  martyr  of  Autun ;  that  he  lik^d  tiie 
place,  determined  on  remaifiing  there,  and  died  a 
few  days  after.  (74)  As  to  the  time  e£  Im  deatii.  I 
find  nothing,  that  can  enable  us.ewn  to  guete  at  it, 
except  that  his  naiaUs^  or  the  atinivetsary  of  it^-^wte 
kept  on  the  third  of  February.  (75)  AJtbotigh  Sti 
Anatolius  vvas^  a  bishop,  he  was  not  attached  to  miy 
see  in  France,  nor  does  he  appem*.to  haveeV^i 
exercised  episcopal  funetioni^  in  that  countvy,  (76) 
His  memory  is  very  famous  for  miracles  said  to  have 
been  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  has  rbeen  greatly  cdet 
brated  in  the  diocese  of  Besan9on,  particularly  at 
Salins.  (77)  Besides  his  festival  on  the  third  of 
February,  another  is  kept  on  the  first  of  September^ 
in  commemoi-ation  of  a  translation  of:  htS:  r^mdins. 
(78) 

(64)  Above,  j.  1.  (fiS)  Ware,  Bkhops  at  Entity. 

(66)  AA^  SS.  p.  473  ad  A.  907  (908).  Omng  ta  an  enraUini, 
we  there  find  997  instead  of  907,  by  which  Ware  was  led  astia^y 
8o  as  to  place  (Bishops  of  Ossoiy)  Conaac^s  death  in  997 ;  bm 
this  mistake  lias  been  corrected  by  Harris. 

(67)  Tr.  Th.  p.  296.  at  A.  907  (908),  and  Haftis,  Arch^ 
bishops  of  Armagh  at  MaMrigid. 

(68)  Bollandus  has  pobliahejl  (at  2S  January)  the  Acts  of  St 
Maimbodus  from  Chifflet  and  a  MS^  of  the  church  of  fiesanfon; 
They  have  been  republished  by  Colgail  at  sttid  day.  .The  time 
in  which  the  saint  lived  is  not  motioned,  ^dt:anqply  be  guessed 
at  by  its  seeming,  that  it  was  not  long  before  his  r^adins  n^ere 
removed  by  order  of  Berengarius,  who^  as  Bollandus  anil  odiers 
state»  lived  about  A.  D.  900. 

(69)  This  is  clear  from  the  Scotia^  whence  the  Acis  bring  him, 
being  r^resented  as  that,  which  was  the  country,  of  St.  C<duo^ 
banusy  St.Deicolu8,  and  St.  Columbinufi>  who  hud^difitii^iiisbed 
themselves  in  Burgundy.  Colgan  remaiics  that,  instead  oi  Maintp 
boduSi  some  have  called  him  Maingohs^  and  thut  Mmngoiwt»% 
comm<»i  name  among  the  ancient  Irish. 

(70)  See  the  Acts  and  the  notes  to  them. 

(71)  Colgan  treats  of  St.  Anat<^us  at  3d  Febniary^  as  do  the 
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BoUandiats  much  mere  diffiisely.  They  have,  besides  their  own 
obBdvations,  a  shoK  (AA  Lite  by  an  auoDymouB  author,  and  a 
Aetch  of  one  drawn  up  by  Fatho-  ChifHet. 

(78)  In  the  Acts  of  St.  Maimbodus  afui  St.  Cdumbanus  and 
ether  saints  from  Sootia  (Ireland),  who  had  illustrated  Burgundy, 
ii  rooitimed  AnattUus  from  the  Scotia.  "  Post  lies  vero  ode- 
bonnuim  c(Hifeuorem  praedicBmus  .Anatolium  ex  Scotia  ifi/iem 
gentium,  lumen  tilM  a  Domino  destinatum." 

(7S}  In  ihe  anmymons  Life  (ap.  BoUand.)  we  read  of  him; 
"  Fuit  i^tur  vir  iste  Scoticae  regtonis  oriundus,  pontificaU  officio, 
ut  feat  pnoTum  asicrtio,  praedituB.'' 

(74)  lb. 

(75)  Accwdingtoan  oiMoion  ofChifflet  in  Ws  little  sketch  of 
the  Life  of  AnatoUus,  he  ^ould  have  lived  early  in  tlie  5th  centu- 
ry;  but  in  that  case  he  would  have  been  a  Greek  m  a  CilkiaD. 
There  was  an  AnatoUus  bishop  of  Adana  in  Cilicia,  who  look  part 
with  St-  John  Chiysoatom  against  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  and 
ofwhom  PalladiuB  (Dialog,  de  Vii.  S.  Cirys.J  says,  that  it  was 
reported  he  had  withdrawn  to  Gaul.  ChiJBet  took  it  into  his  licad> 
that  he  was  the  Anatolius  so  famous  at  Salins.  And  then  to  ac* 
count  for  his  having  heeo  universally  called  a  Seatvs,  be  says  that 
be  might  been  so  denominated  in  the  same  manner  as  all  foreigners 
were  in  old  times  vulgarly  called  Scoti  in  FVance.  This  ia  a  truly 
]»tiful  evasion ;  for,  in  the  first  [dace  Chiffiet  could  not  Iiave  [ovved 
lids  position ;  whereas,  although  there  w&e  in  the  middle  i^es 
very  many  Irish  there,  yet  we  know  from  the  French  writers  of 
those  times  that  all  fiveigners  were  not  indiscriminately  called 
ScolL  Were  Alcuin,  Theodulf,  Claudius,  PrudentJus,  &c. 
reckoned  among  the  Scoti  by  the  French  ?  But,  whatever  vulgar 
mode  of  E^)eaking  as  to  foreigners  might  have  prevailed  after  the 
dxth  centuiy,  when  the  Irish  began  to  be  so  generally  known  in 
Francci  surely  it  cannot  be  Buj^)oeed  that  an  oriental,  bishop,  who 
lived  bef(H«  St.  Patrick  preached  in  Irdand,  would  have  been 
called  a  iScdftwby  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul.  The  BoUandists,  wish- 
ing to  pay  B  con^filiment  to  Chifflet,  state  that  his  opinion  is  pro- 
bable; yet  they  lay  down  that  the  other  of  Anatolius  having  been 
a  Sct^s,  ought  not  to  be  rashly  disturbed  after  a  possession  of  a 
Jong  line  of  centuries.  Camerarius  f  Mend.  Scot.  J  and  Dempster 
fHitt.  Eccl-J  havesome  ftoleries  concerning  Anatolius  of  Salins* 
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in  whieh  he  is  confounded  with  Anatolius  bishop  of  Laodicea»  who 
lived  in  the  third  oentuiy  and  wrote  on  the  Fluchal  cyde,  or  with 
Anatolius  a  patriarch  of  Constantmople  in  the  fifth.  It  may  be 
8aid»  that  Anatolius  is  not  an  Irish  name.  But  might  not  this 
sainty  being  in  the  contin^t,  have  assumed  it,  as  of  more  easy 
pronunciation,  instead  of  his  original  one,  which  perhaps  had  the 
same  meaning  ?  Or,  it  might  have  been  inflected  by  the  foreigners, 
among  whom  hjS  lived,  fimn  his  real  name  beginning  perhiqps  with 
Anoj  but  which  they  could  not  well  pronounce.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  many  Irishmen  were  known  in  the  continent  by  names, 
whidi  they  did  not  bear  in  Ireland 

(76)  Molanus.  and  Fenranus  thought  that  Anatolius  was  hfatiqp 
of  Be8an9on.  Colgan  and  the  BoUandists  have  shown  that  this  is 
a  mistake ;  and  it  is  dear  from  the  anonymous  Life^  that  he  had 
BO  see  in  France. 

(77)  The  chief  collegiate  church  of  Salins,  of  which  he  is  the 
patron  samt,  is  called  by  his  name,  as  is  also  oneof  the  four  parish 
churches  of  that  city,  on  the  mountain  at  the  South  side  of  which 
is  the  hermitage  of  St.  Anatolius. 

(78)  In  the  11th  century  the  body  of  St  Anatdius  was  re« 
moved  from  the  original  tomb  and  placed  in  the  prindpal  church 
of  Salins.  About  200  years  later,  Nicholas,  who  was  bishop  of 
'Besan9on  from  A.  1229  to  1235,  got  it  moved  on  a  1st  of  Sep- 
tanber  into  an  el^ant  shrine  in  the  same  church. 

§  Yiii.  In  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  is 
said  to  have  flourished  Sealbach,  who  is  called  secre- 
tary to  Cormac  Mac-Culinan. .  He  is  represented  as 
a  man  of  great  piety  and  learning,  and  is  said  to 
have  written  a  genealogical  tract  on  the  saints  of  Ire« 
land.  (79)  Sealbach  must  have  survived  Cormac, 
if  it  be  true  that  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  death 
and  virtues,  and  even  for  many  years  after,  if  he  was 
the  author  of  that  tract,  or  if  it  has  not  been  con- 
tinued by  others.  Although  the  Northmen,  or,  at 
least,  the  greatest  part  of  them,  had  been  driven  out 
of  Ireland  in  902,  (80)  yet  we  meet  with  them  again 
after  some  years.  In  914  a  party  of  them  landed  at 
Waterford,   but  were   slaughtered  by  a  prince  or 
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cTii6ftain  wlio^»  Ceiled  of  Idrofaft/^^^^      In  9f  5  tbey 
pltitidfered'Pi)rkv  tismcirfe^  and  Aghdboe.  (8^) 

flahn  Sihtia>  kiin^  of  all  Iireland^  fitt^iiig  died  in 
9l6,  (83)  w^  succeeded  by  Nidi  GtendoKh  {blacks 
A^neffif^'ison  of  Aidtis/or  Edati  FinnliatJu    Havifig 
fe^ed  scaitiely  Chi^  years;  Niell  m^  killed  in  a 
great  Wttie  near  Dublin  by  the  Banes  coimiMuided 
hf  Ivar  and  iSitric.     In  this  battle  felt  iibo' Conor 
O'MaselseacIiHn,  king  of  Meath,  Aodhy  Aidus,   or 
Hugh,  son  of  Eoehagan  king  of  Ulster^  and  fnany 
other  princes  and  nobles'.   {84t)    Previous  to'  Uiis 
bottle  tne  Danes  had  sorely  ^ic^ed  in  916  the  peo- 
ple of  Leinst^r,  and  among  many  oilers  killed  An- 
ganr,  son  of  OlioU  king  of  that  province*  (85)    But 
m  the  same  year  great  slaughter  was  macle  of  them 
inMunster;  (86)  and  in  the  following  year  (91?) 
they  were  defeated  at  Emly.  (87)    The  battle,  in 
which  Niell  Glundubh  lost  his  life,  was  fought  iii 
919 ;  (88  j  and  he  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
Dnnchad  or  Donogb,  son  of  Flann  Sinna,  who  in 
the  next  year  routed  the  Danes  in  so  complete  a  man- 
ner that  a  greater  number  of  them  were  slain  tKaH 
had  been  of  the  Irishin  the  former  battle  near  Dub- 
lin. (89)     Donogh  was  the  second  monarch  of  Iris 
name,  and  reigned  35  years  until  be  died  suddenly 
in  9*4^.    Next  after  him  was  Congelac  or  Congal 
II.  son  of  Melmith  a  descendant  of  Congal,  who  waa^ 
'  uncle  to  the  king  Cined  or  Kineth,  that  reigned  in 
7^4.     Congal  IL   was  killed^  fighting  against  the 
Danes  of  Dublin,  in  956,  after  a  reign  of  12*  yeara. 
His  successor  was  DomnaldONiell,  son  of  Murcher- 
tach  and  grandson  of  Niell  Glundubh.     He  reigned 
f24  years,  died  at  Armag[li  in  980,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Maelseachlin  or  malachy  II.  a  grandson  of 
Dunchad  or  Donogh  II.  by  his  father  Domnald. 
(90)  This  king,  havmg  rejgned  more  than  20  years, 
surrendered  the  kingdom  to  Brian  Boroimhe,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter. 
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(79)  S^Colgan,  A  A.  SiS.;7*5.  and  Hairis,  fVMMff  at  Sel* 
hw^.  Co^an  says^  Uiat  this  woik  is  mipposed  tabe  thef  ekcdlent 
dd  metricid  Menelogium  Qeneah^icum  oopsidting  of  22  drnpten^ 
wfak^  lie  Men  ^otes. 

(80^  Above,  $.  S. 

(81)  AimakofbiiiiafidlenCMr,  O'R^/s  copy)  at  >«,  914. 
This  Idnma  could  scarcely  haTe>  been  the  Idrene  of  the  county  of 
Gaiiov.  There  fras  a  district  not  &r  fhnn  Watei>fi»dy  called 
Idrona  or  Drana. 

(82)  16.  These  plunderings  are  assigned  to  il.  913  (914)  in  the 
Chtmolog^cal  index  to  Tr.  Th. 

(83)  See  Chap.  xx.  §.Si 

(84)  Annals  of  Imiis&il^n  at  A.  916.  See  also  Wpre,  Antiq. 
cap.  4f.  and  O'Flaheity,  Ogyg.  Part  iif .  cap.  93. 

(85)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  t6.  and  Ware  Antiq.  cap.  2^,  Gol- 
gan  (TV;  Th.  p.  598)  calls  this  prince  Augurius. 

(86)  lb. 

(87)  AnnsQs  of  Ulster,  a/?;  Johnstone,  at  i4. 916(917). 

(88)  Annals  of  Innis&llen  at  A*  919.  Waro  sap,  (i4^ij'.  cop. 
24^)  that  this  battle  occurred  in  918  on  the  15th  of  Septembo^. 
Yet  dsewhere  \ib.  cap.  4.)  he  assigns  the  death  of  Niell  Grlundubh 
to  919,  as  does  also  O'Flaherty,  loc.  cti. 

(89)  Annals  of  InnisMen  at  A.  920. 

(90)  The  Annals  of  Innis&llen  (at  A.  980)  and  Ware  (Antiq. 
cop.  4.)  oonfinmd  this  Domnald  widi  Domnald  O'Niell^  theking^ 
who  (ffeeeded  Maelsechlin.  But  the  4  Masteni  (ap.  Tr.  7^%p4 
448)  and  Oflaherty  (loc.  cU.)  distinguish  them* 

§  IX.  During  the  above  mentioned  deTastatibn: 
of  Leinster  in  9 1 6,  and  for  some  time  after»  Leigh* 
lin  was  plundered  in  917*  (91)  Kellsr  in  Heath 
was  ravaged  in  91 9»  in  which  year  died  Scanlan^  a 
scribe  or  learned  man  of  Roscrea.  (92)  In  92^1 
Godfrid,  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  marched 
into  Ulster,  and  plundered  Armagh  in  the  month  of 
Novemben  (93)  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  spared 
the  Churches,  the  Colidei  (the  officiating  clergy  of 
the  cathedral)  and  the  sick.  (94)  To  the  year  990 
is  assigned  the  death  of  a  celebrated  abbot  of  Derry 
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and  Drumcliff,  Kinaed  or  Kineth,  who  was  consi- 
dered as  the  great  supporter  of  religion  in  Tircoo- 
nel;  (95)    and  to  921   that  of  Paulinus  or  Mai- 
Paulinus,  who  is  styled  a  bishop,  anchoret,  chief 
scribe  of  Leth-cuinn  (the  northern  half  of  Ireland) 
and  abbot  of  Indenen,  (96)  and  who  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  Paulinus  to  whom  Probus  addressed  his 
Life  of  St.  Patrick.  (97)     In  the  same  year  9^1  died 
Cormac  Aedan  or  Mac-Aedan,  bishop  of  Clonfert.(98) 
Dubliterius  of  Kill-slepte,  or  Killevey,  a  priest  of 
Arm^h,  was  killed  in  9^2  by  the  Northmen,  and 
in  the  same  year  died  Maeltul,  a  scholaSstic  or  t^eacher- 
of  Clonmacnois.  (99)     To  925  is  assigned  the  death, 
on  the  7th  of  February,  of  Colman  Mac-Alild,  a 
very  wise  doctor,   who,    besides  being    abbot    of 
Clonard  and  Clonmacnois,  was  also  a  bishop.     He 
erected  a  great  church  in  the  latter  place,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  of  a  family  of  the  Conals  Mur- 
themhne  in  the  now  county  of  Lquth.  (100)     Next 
prior  to  him  I  find  mentioned  a  bishop  of  Clonard, 
Rumond  or  Rumold  son  of  Cathasach,  who  also  is 
praised  for    his  wisdom  or  learning,  and  is    said 
to  .have  died    in  920.  (101)      Among  the  distin- 

fuished  men  of  this  period  are  likewise  reckoned 
lainach  Mac-Siedul,  abbot  of  Bangor,  who  is  styled 
a  most  skilful  writer,  and  Carpre  Mac-Feredach 
abbot  of  Disert  Dermod  (Castledermot)  to  whom  is 
given  the  title  of  anchoret  and  chief  of  religion  in 
Leinster.  The  same  year  920  is  marked  for  the 
death  of  both  these  abbots.  Another  abbot  of  Ban* 
gor,  Kelius  Dabali,  who  is  called  bishop,  ^writer, 
preacher,  and  celebrated  doctor,  is  said  to  have  died 
at  Rome  in  9^Q  or  927.  (102) 

(91)  Ind.  Chron.  to  Tr.  TK  at  A.  916  (917). 

(92)  lb.  ad  A.  918  (919) 

(93)  Annals  of  Ulster  at  A.  ^10  (921),  of  Innisfallen  at  921, 
and  Ware,  AnU  cap.  24.    The  4  Masters  (ap.  Tu  Th.  p.  296.) 
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asfiign  this  devastation  to  A.  919  (920);  but  the  other,  now  quoted 
annals  form  better  authority.  Yet  Ware,  in  contradiction  to  him- 
selfy  following  the  4  Masters  ipid  Colgan,  fBishdpSy  Armagh^ 
MaelbrigidJ  places  a  plundering  of  Armagh  in  91 9>  meaning  the 
one  by  Godfrid;  and  Archdall  (at  Armagh  J  likewise  following 
them,  marked  it  at  the  same  year.  A  devastation  of  Clonenagh  is 
affixed  by  the  4*  Masters  fib.  p.  6$S.J  to  said  yeai:  919  (920). 

(94)  4  Masters  ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  296. 

(95)  lb.  p. 503  ad  A.  919  (920).  .     ., 

(96)  lb.  p.  64  ad  A  920  (921.)        (97) See  Chap.  iii.  §.  3. 

(98)  Annals  of  Innis&llen  (Harris's  copy),  and  Ware^  Bishops 
at  Clonfert. 

(99)  Four  Masters,  {ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  296.  and  632.)  at  A.  921 
(922). 

(100)  AA.  SS.  p.  407.  at  A.  924  (925).  and  Ware,  Bishops 
at  Meath  and  CUmmacnois. 

(101)  Four  Masters  ap.  AA.  SS.p,  107.  at  919  (920).  It  ia 
odd,  that  Colgan  has  not  this  bishcp  at  p.  407.  where  he  expressly 
giXfgs  a  list  of  the  prelates  and  other  distinguished  ecclesiastics  of 
Clonard.  Ware,  not  finding  him  in  said  list,  has  omitted  him  (at 
Meath) ;  but  Harris  has  added  liim  to, it. 

(102)  lb.  p.  107.  at  A.  919  (920).  and  for  Kelius,  ib.  Not.  18- 

,  %.  X.  .St.  Maelbrigid  of  Armagh,  who  died  in  926, 
or  more  probably  in  927,  (1Q3)  was  succeeded  by 
Joseph,  styJed  prince  of  Armagh,  s^  mm  of  great 
learning,  who  having  held  the  see  for  nine  years, 
died  in  936.  (104)  In  the  Irish  annals  he  is  repre- 
sented  as  a  scribe,  anchoret,  and  very  wise  man.  His 
successor  Patrick,  or  Moelpatrick,  a  son  of  Maoltule, 
and  who  also  is  called  prince  of  Armagh  and  a  wise 
man,  died  in  the  same  year  after  an  incumbency  of 
only  five  months  (105)  .  Next  after  Patrick  was  Ca- 
thasach  the  second,  son  of  one  Dulgan  of  Drumtor- 
raig,  who  governed  the  see  for  20  years  and  died  in 
957.  (106)  In  these  times  I  find  three  bishops  of 
Derry,  notwithstanding  its  being  usually  supposed 
that  there,  was  no  regular  and  permanent  see  in  that 
city  until  some  tirile  in   the   l2th  century.     This, 
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however,  does  not  prevent  there  having^  been  some 
bishops  there  occasionally,  as  was  the  ease  in  many 
places,    which  never  became  regular  sees.     Those 
three  were,  1 .  Cainchomrac  Mac  Maeluidhir,  bishop 
and  abbot,  who  died  in  928  ;  2.  Finnaclita  Mac-Kel- 
lach,  bishop  and  abbot,  a  man  deeply  skilled  in  Irish 
antiquities,  whose  death  is  assigned  to  938  ;  and  3. 
Moeliinnian,  who  is  simply  called  bishop  and  died 
in  949.  (107)     Kenfail,  son  of  Lorcan,  who  died  in 
930,  is  called  comorban  of  Clones  and  Clogher,  and 
hence  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  bishops  of 
those  places.    (108)     In  the  same  year   930  died 
Crunnmoel,  bishop  of  Kildare,  whose  memory  was 
revered  on  the  11th  of  December.  (109)     Laidgnen, 
who  is  called  comorban  of  Ferns  and  Tallaght,  was, 
I  dare  say,  a  bishop,  and,  at  least,  of  Ferns.     He 
died  in  938,  (110)  and  is  the  only  person  on  record, 
who  miay  with  some  degree  of  certainty  be  considered 
as  bishop  of  Ferns  between  Killen,  who  died  in  714, 
and  Diermit  Hua-Rodachan,wholived  in  the  eleventh 
century.     Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that  the 
episcopal  succession  was  not  kept  up  in  that  see,  not- 
withstanding all  that  it  suffered  from  the  North- 
mannic  devLations.    Ferns  was  not  in  those  tiines 
the  chief  see,  that  is,  in  an  honorary  degree,  of  Lein- 
ster,  whereas  that  rank  had  been  transferred  to  Kil- 
dare, ^  early;  at  least,  as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  the  time  in  which  Cogitosus  lived ;  (111) 
nor  does  it  seem  to  have  ever  been  restored  to  Ferns. 
(113)     About  these  times  died  Malduiti  Mac-Kinn- 
fiilaid,  bishop  of  Raphoe,   and  thd  first  of*  whom  I 
find  any  clear  mention  made  as  really  bis^hop  of  that 
see ;  and  after  him  I  meet  with  another  there,  Aengus 
Hua  Lapain,  whose  death  is  aiusigned  to  957  (9^^)« 
(113)  Uondia  Mac-Dunecan,  who  is  caUed  bishop 
and  prince  of  Leighlin,  dipd  in  943,  as  did  in  9^^ 
MiEielbrigid  a  comorban  of  St.  Macnesse,  that  is  bishop 
of  Connor.  (114)    Besides  some  scribes,  or  men  of 
letters,  already  mentioned,  several  others  are  named' 
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as  belonging  to  this  period,  ex.  c.  Moelmoedoc  of 
Gleannussen  (King*s  county),  who  died  in  916; 
Joseph  of  Armagh,  in  937 ;  Moehnochta  of  Clo- 
nard,  in  941 ;  Dubtach  of  said  place,  in  943,  as  also 
Angal  in  d52 ;  Cathasach  of  Armagh,  in  946 ;  Dun- 
gal  of  Clonmacnois  in  949  ;  Moelpatrick  Mac-Coscan 
of  Armagh,  in  952  j  and  Moelnach,  likewise  of  Ar- 
magh, in  955.  (115)  To  these  we  may  add  Coe- 
nachair,  or  Probus,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  St. 
Patrick,  who  had  been  chief  master  of  the  school  of 
Slsne,  and  was  burned  to  death  by  the  Danes  in  949 
or  perhaps  950.  (116)  A  holy  abbess  of  Kildare, 
Muirionn,  or  Murenna  died  in  91?  on  the  26th  of 
May,  or,  according  to  another  account,  of  April. 
(117) 

(lOS)  Above  $.1. 

(104)  The  catdogue  from  the  Psalter  <^  Cashel  allows  9  years 
£or  Joaeph,  and  not  only  the  4  Masters  but  likewise  the  Annals 
of  Ulfllor  place  his  jdeaJth  in  935  (9S6).  Hence  it  appears  that 
his  accessioB  to  the  see  was  in  927. 

(105)  Tr.  Th.  p.  296.  and  Ware^  Bishops  at  Armagh. 

(106)  Ware,  ib.  Colgtn  fell  (Tn  Th.  p.  297.)  into  a  great  mis- 
take cGBceming  this  Cathasacli.  Having  found  a  Cathasach,  bishop 
of  Kinel-e<^an  (Tyrone),  whose  death  is  marked  at  94^6,  he  con- 
founded him  with  Cathasach  of  Armagh,  and  then  strove  to  (^^.^|i 
why  he  was  called  bishop  of  Kinel-eogan.  Next  he  strangely  tells  us, 
that  the  20  years,  allowed  by  the  Cashel  catalogue  fi)r  Cathasach  of 
Arbii^h  eiapsed  eicaetly  between  936,  in  which  Patrick  died,  and 
94*6  ?  as  if  a  child  did  not  know  that  this  was  an  interval  of  onby 
ten  years.    But,  as  O'flaherty  remarks  (MS,  Not.  ib.)  Colga^i 
overlpoked  the. real  Cathasach  of  Armagh,  who  died,  according. to 
tb&4  Masters,  in  957>  and  accordingly  cpmmittied  not  only  this 
bj^d^,  but  likewise  others  with  regM^  to  the  following  succes- 
sjon  gad  dates.    Ware  was  so  judicious  as  to  pass  by  what  Colgan 
hm  jdiout  Gathadac^  of  Kinel-eogan ;  but  Harris  picked  it  up^  and 
aMfeOO^  he  fdaces,  with  Ware,  the  death  of  Cathasach  of  ArmagK 
xnfMTy  yet  be  confounds  him  with  the  one  of  Kinel-eogan,  and 
Jhett^firfknni  Colgan  in  (he  silly  reason  to  show  how  he  could  be 
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caUed  bishop  of  that  district  Yet  Harris  had  no  n^  to  intio- 
duoe  the  4  Masters  as  making  She  two  Cathasadis  one  and  tiie 
same  person  (a  mistake  to  be  left  at  Colgan's  door),  and  vaidaag 
that  he»  that  isy  the  one  of  Kind-eogain  died  in  956,  irhereaft  their 
date  for  his  death  jp  946. 

(107)  4  Masters,-  ap.  Tr.  Th.  fy.SOS.  I  have  added  a  year  to 
thdr  dates.    See  also  Ware,  Bishops  at  Derry. 

(108)  He  is  mentk>ned  by  the  4  Masters,  {ap.  A  A.  SS.  p.  742) 
at  A.  929X930).  Ware  has  him  anxmg  the  bishops  of  Cki^ier. 
Clones,  (^  which  also  he  was  bishqs,  had  sometimes  pvdatea  of  its 
own,  and  was  at  othertimes  united  widi  Clog^ec.  We  have  seen 
{Chap.  IX.  §.  2.)  that  as  fiir  bade  as  the  early  part  of  the  sixth 
century  St.  Tigemach  was  bishop  of  both  these  sees ;  and  thus 
Ken&il  was  his  comorban  or  successor. 

(109)  Tr.  Th.  p.  630.  at  A.  929  (930). 

(110)  A  A.  SS.p.  22SadJ.  937  (938)  and  Harris,  BiAops  at 
Ferns.  Ware  has  omitted  Laidgnen,  because  he  did  not  find  Mm 
expressly  styled  bishop ;  but  I  think  that  the  title  comorban  is 
alone  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was,  and  that  it  was  used  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  in  eveiy  respect  a  successor  of  St.  Moedoc  Had 
he  been  only  abbot  of  Ferns,  why  not  designate  hkn  as  sudh*  m  the 
same  manner  as  many  others  before  and  after  him  are  in  Cohan's 
list  (U).)  fiom  the  4  Masters  ?  Whether  Laidgnen  were  Inshop 
also  of  Tallaght  is  not  equally  probable,  because  it  was  not  a 
r^ular  see,  and  he  m^t  have  been  merely  abbot  of  its  mo- 
nastery. 

(111)  See  Not.  18.  to  Chap.  viii. 

(112)  The  sort  of  ecclesiastical  primacy  observed  in  Leinater 
was  first  attached  to  the  see  of  Sletty,  whence  it  was  removed  to 
Ferns  upon  the  ordination  of  St.  Moedoc  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  sixth  centuiy.  Next,  but  at  what  precise  time  cannot  be  as- 
certained, it  was  granted  to  Kildare.  Colgan  thought  (  TV.  Tk. 
f.  308.  qnd  A  A.  SS.  p.  218.)  that  it  had  been  at  Odare  earlier 
dian  at  Ferns ;  but  his  only  reason  fiir  this  opinion  was  his  eiio- 
neous  supposition  that  Cogitosus,  in  whose  time  it  iha  certainly  at 
KEdare^  fiourished  before  A.  D.  590.  According  to  his  tiytUm 
k.. would  have  been  moved  fiom  Sletty  to  Kfldare,  then  to  Ferns, 
tod  afterwards  bade  again  to  Odare.  But,  as  (Cogitosus  lived  a 
long  rime  after  St.  Moedoc,  Colgan's  hypothesis  fiJls  to  the  ground. 
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That  said  primacy  returned  at  any  time  finom  Kildare  to  Ferns 
there  is  no  authority  whatever  to  [Mtive.    It  was  still  at  Elildare  in 

:  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  But  of  this  more  else- 
where. 

,::    (lis)  Tr.  Tk.  p.  509i    Ware  and  Harns>  Bishops  at  Raphoe. 

(114)  Waie,  ib.  bI  LeighUn  for  Conala;  and  for  Maolbrigid 
see  A  J.  SS.  p.  387  at  A.  954  (955)  and  Harris,  Bishops  at 
Connor, 

(1 15)  Tr.  Tk.  p.  632.    I  have  added  a  year  to  each  date. 

(116)  See  Chap,  in.  §.  3.  and  compare  with  below  Not.  140* 

(117)  CoiganVtext  (ib.p.  630.)  has  Murenna^s  death  at  919, 
as  if  from  the  4  Masters.  But  this  must  be  an  erratum ;  for 
O'fl^ierty  (MS.  noi.  id.)  says,  that  they  assign  it  to  916  (917). 
The  day  mariced  by  them  is  May  26  ;  but  he  observes,  that  the 
book  of  Cloomacnois  has  the  26th  of  April.  According  to 
Keating,  she  was  abbes  of  Kildare  at  the  time  of  Cormac  Mac- 
Colinan's  death  in  908.  If  so,  therp^  is  a  mistake,  (ib.  p.  629.) 
where  Colgan  places  before  her  the  abbess  Cobflatia  as  dying  in 
914  (915). 

§•  xi.  The  Northmen  still  continue  ta  plunder 
and  destroy  various  religious  establishments*  In 
926  Kildare  was  despoiled  first  by  those  of  Water- 
ford,  and  afterwards  by  those  of  Dublin.  (118)  This 
town  was  a  great  object  of  their  cupidity }  for  it 
was  plundered  again  in  9^7  hy  the  Danes  of  Water- 
ford  commanded  by  a  son  of  Godfred,  and  aftqr«> 
wards  in  928  on  St.  Brigid's  day  by  Godfred  him- 
self. (119)  Leinster  was  not  as  well  defended  as 
some  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Aulifie,  a  son  of  God- 
fredy  I  suppose  the  same  as  the  one  just  mentioned, 
was  defeated  in  9^6  by  Murtogh  Mac-Neill  (a  son 
of  the  king  Neill  Glundubh)  and  his  Ulster  men,  who 
killed  800  Northmen,  among  whom  were  three  of 
their  chiefs  Abdean,  Aufer,  and  Harold.  (120)  Yet 
they  afterwards  penetrated  into  that  province,  and 
the  same  Auliffe,  assisted  by  the  Northmen  of  Loch- 
cuain  (Strangford-lough)  plundered  Armagh  about 
St.  Martin's  festival  9S2.  (121)     A  party  of  them 
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pillaged  Clonmacnois  in  935 ;  and  in  the  same  year 
they  burned  the  monastery  of  Mungret.  In  937 
they  plundered  the  church  of  Kileullen,  and  in  the 
following  year  burned  the  monastery  of  KiUachad 
and  ravaged  Clonenagh.  (122)  In  940  they  pil- 
laged the  church  of  Inis-mochta,  (123)  and  in  941 
laid  waste  Ardbraccan,  at  which  year  is  marked  also 
a  plundering  of  Down  and  a  conflagration  of  Clon- 
macnois.  (124)  In  the  same  year  the  celebrated 
prince  Ceallachan  or  Callaghan  Cashed  at  the  head 
of  the  forces  of  Munster,  defeated  the  North* 
men  in  two  battles,  one  in  the  Desies  country 
and  the  other  in  Ossory,  in  which  2000  of  their 
troops  were  killed.  (125)  In  942  Down,  Clonard, 
Kildare,  and  the  adjacent  districts,  were  overrun  by 
several  of  their  armies  ;  ( 1 26)  and  in  943  those  of 
Limerick  laid  waste  apart  of  Ossory.  (127)  In  the 
same  year  the  gallant  Murtogh  or  Murchertach,  son 
of  Niall  Glunndubh,  and  prince  of  Aileach,  was 
killed  on  the  26th  of  March  fighting  at  Athfera 
agajnst  the  Northman  king  Blacar,  a  son  of  Godfred 
and  brother  of  Auliffe,  and  consequently  on  the 
following  day  the  Northmen  plundered  Armagh. 
(128)  In  944  Congall  11.  king  of  all  Ireland,  at 
the  head  of  the  people  of  Bregh  (now  Fingal,  &c.), 
and  assisted  by  Bran  Mac-Maolmordha  and  his  La. 
genians,  took  Dublin,  plundered  and  exterminated 
the  Danish  inhabitants,  and  burning  the  town  car- 
ried off  much  booty  and  treasure.  (129)  In  the 
following  year  Ceallachan  Cashel  presented  to  the 
see  and  monastery  of  Clonfert  plunder,  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  Northmen,  and  Blacar,  having 
got  some  reinforcements,  recovered  Dublin,  which 
he  repaired.  (130)  In  946  Jomhar  or  Ivar,  a  North- 
man chieftain,  arrived  at  Limerick,  and,  proceeding 
oh  the  Shannon  with  his  followers,  set  fire  to  the  es- 
tablishments of  Muicinis,  Iniskeltra  in  Lough-derg, 
Clonmacnois,  and  those  of  the  islands  of  Lough-ree, 
&c.  and  thence  marching  into  Meath  devastated  a 
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great  tract  of  cotftitry.  (131)  In  947  some  North- 
men,  probably  those  of  DuUini  plundered  the 
church  of  Slane  ;  (132)  and  it  was  perhaps  on  this 
occasion  that  they  were  in  said  year  attacked  and 
routed  by  Cougall  II.  (133)  This  king  defeated 
them  in  another  battle,  the  following  year  9^9  in 
which  their  king  Blacar  wd  1000  of  his  men  lost 
their  lives.  (1£M>) 

(118)  Annals  of  Innisf^leiv  at  A.  926.     The  4  Masters  fitp. 
Tr.  Th\  p.  630.)  assign  this  devastation  to  9SS4  P25). 

(119)  4  Masters,  ib.  at  926  (927)  and  927  (928) 

(120)  AnnaU  of  Innisfiillen  at  A.  926.  and  Waie,  Antiq. 
cap.  24. 

(121)  Four  Masters,  up.  Tr.  Th.  p.  296,  at  A.  931  (932). 

(122)  Ind.  Chron.  to  Tr.  Th.  1  have  added  a  year  to  the 
dates.  The  Annals  of  Innisfallen  assign  this  devastation  of  Kil- 
ladiad  and  Clonenagh,  together  with  that  of  Meath  in  general 
from  its  southern  parts  to  as  far  as  Clonaid,  to  the  year  639. 
They  charge  with  It  not  only  the  NortJimen,  but  likewise  tbe  fa- 
mpus  CeaUachan  or  Callaghan  Cashel,  who,  they  state,  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Danes.  The  Kiikchad  here  mentioned  could  not 
have  been  that  of  the  now  county  of  Cavan,  as  hud  down  by 
Archdall  (at  Kittachai),  because  this  Killachad  lay  far  to  the 
North  of  Clonard.  It  was  the  Killachad-dromfbda,  now  Killeigh 
in  the  King's  cx>unty,  which  had  been  founded  by  St.  Sinell  or 
Senchell.    (See  Chap.  ix<  $.3.) 

(123)  Tr.  Th.  ih.  at  939  (940).  Ardidall  places  Inis-mochU 
in  the  county  of  Louth  for  no  other  reason,  I  suppose,  than  that 
St.  Mochteus  or  Mochta  lived  in  that  country.  But  it  is  more 
pfobaUe,  that  it  was  the  i^ace  now  called  Inismouthy,  a  viaarage 

Jn  the  barony  of  Slane,  cb.  Meath.  (See  Seward  ad  loc%) 

(124)  Tr.  Th.  i6.  at  940  (941). 

(125)  Annals  of  Innis&tten  at  A.  941. 

(126)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.QAt. 

(127)  Annals  of  Innifallen  at  A.  943. 

(128)  lb.  at  A.  943.  and  4  Masters  fap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  296.;  who 
ass^.thii  battle  to  941  (942).  Ware  says,  (Ant.  cap.  24-  at  A- 
943.)  iiliAt.Murtoch  was  killed  on  the  26th  of  February.    His 
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£nglus}vtraiidator  has  rendered  his  words  in  such  a  maBner  as  to 
make  him  seem  to  say,  that  Murtogh  was  killed  not  by  the  Danes 
but  by  the  people  of  Ulster.  .  Aileach,  whence  that  brave  pnnoe 
had  his  title,  was  a  casde  of  the  Nialls  three  miles  N.  of  Deny. 
As  to  Ath-ferd,  it  must  have  been  not  far  fitmi  Armagh,  which 
was  entered  by  the  Northmfen  on  the  day  after  the  battle. 

(129)  Annals  of  InnisMen  at  A.M4f. 

(ISO)  Ih.  at  A.  945.  and  Ware,  Ant.  cap.  24* 

(131)  lb.  at  A.  946.  Coigan  has  (Tr.  Th.  p:  633.)  from  the 
4  Master  at  A.  944  (945)  a  devastation  of  Glonmaenois,  which, 
we  may  be  sure,  was  the  same  as  tliat  now  mentioned,  •  although 
they  place  it  a  year  earlier.  At  the  same  date  they  have  a  pluA- 
dering,  by  Northmen,  ofthe  church  of  Kilcullen. 

(132)  Tf-.  Th.  Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.  946  (947). 

(133)  See  Ware,  Antiq.  cap,  24.  at  A.  947.      ' 

(134)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  948. 

§.  xii.  These  disasters  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin 
probably  contributed  in  some  degree  to  their  conver- 
sion to  the  Christian  religion,  which,  it  is  said,  oc- 
curred in  the  same  year  948.  (185)  They  were  the 
first  of  their  nation  in  Ireland,  who,  at  least  in  any 
large  body,  received  the  divine  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  from 
afterwards  practising  ravages  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  predecessors  had  done.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured, that  Godfrid,  who  after  the  death  of  Blacar 
became  head  or  king  of  the  Irish  Northmen,  (136) 
was  himself  a  Christian.  He  was  the  son  of  Sitric, 
who,  according  to  this  conjecture,  was  the  Sitric 
king  of  Northumberland,  to  whom  Athelstan  king 
of  England,  gave  his  sister  Edithaxin  marriage  on 
condition  of  his  embracing  the  Christian  faith. 
This  Sitric  had  three  sons,  Reginald,  Anlaf,  or 
Auliffe,  and  Godfrid,  the  two  latter  of  whom  are 
allowed  to  have  been  born  of  a  former  marriage. 
Yet  it  has  been  thought  probable,  that  Godfrid,  in 
imitation  of  his  father,  also  became  a  Christian. 
( 157)    Be  this  as  it  may,  I  find  no  reason  to  doubt 
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that  the  Danisb  iaiiabitants  of  Dublin  received  chris* 
tianity  at  this  time,  but,  generally  speaking,  not 
earlier  ;  (138)  yet  it  i&  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the 
abbey  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  said  to  hare  been  ori- 
ginally of  the  Benedictine  order,  was  founded  as 
e^rly  as  the  very  first  year  of  their  conversion.  nS9) 
HMese  new  converts  did  not  imbibe  the  meekness 
prescribed  by  the  Gospel ;  for  in  950  the  Danes  of 
Dublin  plundered  and  burned  Slane,  so  that  many 
persons  assembled  in  its  belfrey,  perished  in  the 
flames.  (140)  In  tlie  same  year  Godfrid  was  de- 
feated at  a  place,  called  Mmne-Brecainj  by  Ru- 
raidhe  or  Roderic  O'Cannanain,  prince  of  Lethcuinn 
(the  northern  half  of  Ireland)  and,  having  lost  1000 
men,  was  forced  to  flv ;  but  Roderich  was  killed-  in 
this  battle.  (141)  To  said  ye^r  is  assigned  a  de^ 
vastatioh  of  Clonfert  by  the  Northmen  ;  (t42)  and 
also  an  expedition  of  Godfrid  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Munster  as  far  as  Ross,  in  which  he  v^  assisted 
by  a  considerable  fleet;  (143)  In  951  Godfrid  took 
l3ublin,  ravaged  Kells  and  Domnach-Patrick  about 
four  miles  distant  from  it,  Ardbraocan,  Tullen,  Kill* 
skire,  and  some  other  religious  places  in  Meath; 
but  on  his  return  he  and  kis  army  were  surprised  by 
the  Irish,  routed,  and  obliged  to  leave  their  pIuiK 
der  behhid.  This  was  the  last  year  of  Godfrid*6 
depredations ;  for,  having  proceeded  to  the  Desiea, 
he  was  killed,  together  with  500  of  his  foUowen 
(chiefly,  I  suppose,  the  Danes  of  Waterford, )  by  the 
united  Munstermen,  both  Eugemans  and  Dalcaa- 
aians.  (144)  Other  Northmen  still  continued  to 
plunder  religious  establishments.  They  pillaged 
Clonmacnois  in  952,  at  which  year  is  marked  also  a 
.  devastation  of  Inisdamle.  ( 1 45  ) 

(IS5)  lb.  ^ere  they  have ;  ^*  Thi^  year  the  Danes  of  Dublin 
received  the  Christian  religion  and  were  baptised"  Instead  of 
JhibliUf  Ware  (he.  cit.  at  A*  94^0  h*^  JreUmd.  But  this  is  a 
mistake  j  and  it  is  dear,  from  the  subsequent  history  of  Ireland, 
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tbfti  Uie  caOiVeKmpn  df  the  Danes  was:ftr  fhxn  being  general  ua^ 
41  Jitter  peHod;  nor  would  the  annalist  have  oanfised  tbeoonver- 
aioi|  in  918  to  those  ef  *  Publin,  had  the  Danes  in  (ydier  parts  of 
4[<ebo4  beoome  Christians  at  the  same  time. 

(lae)  Waie  ("fi.;^  qpeoks  of  Oodfitd  as  kmg  cf  the  Vax^  of 
DuMm;  but  I  think  he  .ought  jradiar  to  be  called  Ung  of  thdsQ^f 
^dllrelaiid,  Bor  ive  shall  see  hin>  fightii^  in  Utster  und  in  Wm* 
aleTj  in  which  proyioGe  te  i^  kp^^  Such  drcm^stunces  do  not 
fffffe  with  his  havipgbeen  king  oni^  of  Dt^Iin. 

.(197}  See  J.  P.  Mumrjr,  De  cohmfy  Sffai^dieis  in  irmdu  Sri" 
tqumisifi  etjttosfime  in  Hibemiay  §.  14t  I5f  in  N^^.  CommenU 

.  .  (198)  Kedar  (Num.  in  HUemid'Cusorum  tndagaiioy  p.  7*) 
tdnd  MumQr  ^facu  d^.^  were  wrong  in  making  Wa»e  attdbute  a 
ctia.of  a  ehastian  king  Aidaf  to  Anlaf  king  of  Dublin,  who  died 
in  94«1.  ,Ware  nwrely  colte  it  (Antiq.  cap., 25. J  '<  the  silver  coin 
^fAuiaf  or  Aidaf  king  of  Dublin,"  without  stating,  which  of  the 
Aidafs  he  meant.  For  there  were  other  Anlaft,  at  a  later  time, 
Jungs  cf  DnbKn  j  nor  could  Ware  have  alhided  to  the  Anhify  who 
jdiedin  9ilf  wheoeas.he  does  ndt.  mention  any  conreision  of  the 
fiaaes  preidous  to:dl^«  The  figure  of. the  ctoss  iir  two  or  three 
•parts  of  it  shows,  that  it  was  struck  by /opder  of  an  Anbf  a  Chris- 
lian.  TSiere  was  an  Anlaf»  king  of  Dublin,  who  nstired  to  Hy  in 
the  year  dSO,  and  died  there,  fie  w»s  the  &ther  (^Sitnc,  king 
-of  I^l^  whose  son  Anlaf  became  king  there  in  1029.  To  either 
of ^these  Anlafs  that  coin  may.  be  refiairedl  without  recurring,  as 
iMNtie  have  done;  to  an  Anlaf  of  Northambedand.  for  it  is  suf- 
'fidentl^r  dear,  (hat  it  was- struck  in. Dublin,  as  the  name  of  the 
jmdne^riui  or  mint-man  matked  on  it  \&  Farman  or  Faeremany 
-whieh  we  imd  also  on  a  coin  (with  the.  cwss)  of  Sitric  with  the 
'alddttieii  Dg/Un.  This  Sitric  was  undoubtedly  the  one;,  who  be- 
-came  king  of  Didiilin  in  969,  and  who  was  the  son  of  one  Anlaf, 
•and  ^thier  of  another.*  It  is  remarldEd>le  that  there  is  also  a  coin 
of  Etheh^,  king  of  England,  with  the  same  addition  jmd  the  name 
of  the  said  monetarious^  having  on  one  side  Aeddred  Rex  An^y 
«and,  on  the  reverse^  Foereman  Mo  D^i*  Had  Edielred  no  mint 
of hi»0wn,  andaccoitlingiy  was  obliged  to  ^t  mon^  coined  in 
fDufaiin  ?.  4See  Simon,  xm  Iriih  coinSf  p*  6,  7*  and  9»)  Tlhere  is  a 
coin,  Jkesirise  wiflia  crass^  whicSh  Simon  fib.  p.  6^  J  si^ipases  to 
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be  of  a  king  Ivar,  and  whom  he  makee  theiNuoEieiisIv^)  wtiodied 
in  872.    Hiis  is  a  downright  mistake ;  for  this  Ivar»  who  had  oome 
from  Norway  in  853  with  his  bjothers  Ai|laf  or  Amiaf  and  Sitrici 
was  not  a  Christian.    The  coin  is  so  worn,  that  it  is  almost  iiii|i06- 
sible  to  explain  it  Simon  thought  that  it  has  the  letters  R.  Xfiiiy 
which  he  inteiprets  Rex  Duflin*    I  GannQt  peipeive  them  in  this 
OTder.    In  what  he  calls  Yfiii  I  see  no  ^  but  something  ISse  / 
three  times;  and,  instead  of  F  the  letter  iS'  G.  (Cimiptte'with 
Coin  7.  Tab.  4*.  in  Camden's  Britan,  ^al.  cxcv.  Gibson's  >ed») 
The  whole  word  might  have  been  Largy,  .the  dd  name  of  Water- 
ford.    Even  the  name  Ivar  is  not  sufficiently  plain,  ^cepCing  the 
two  first  letters  I  F»    There  waa  an  lyar  king  of  Wataibrd,  who 
died  in  1000.  ( Ware,  ih.  cap.  24.)    Shpidd  it  be  insisted  that  Ais 
coin  belonged  to  Dublin,  we  find  an  Ivar  governor  or  inuseroy  of 
the  Danes  of  Dublin  in  1038,  (Annals  of  Inbis&len)  to  whom  it 
may  be  fairly  referred.    Ware  does  not  mention  this  Irar ;  but  who 
will  be  seen  elsewhere.  (Below  Nci.  130  to  Ckap,  xsciii.)     Led- 
wich  (Antiq,  S^c.p,  126.)  makes  mention;  of  this  coin  fcoktx  Simon> 
and  with  strange  confidence  speaks  of  it,  as  if  the  words,  IJkrus 
re  Di(flinf  were  plainly  discernible  on  it.    Now  even  hm  dwa 
figure  of  it  proves,  that  this  is  not  the  case.    He  follows iSonon'in 
attributing  it  to  the  Ivar,  who  came,  to  Ireland  in  858,  and  thence 
concludes  that^  as  tlie  cites  appears  on  it,  &e  Danes  were  then 
Cliristians,  and  thiU  Wtoe  was  wrong  in  dating  their  oo&Teraion  a 
hundred  years  laten     But  did  he  know  that  Ware  waft  not  the  au* 
thor  of  that  date,  which  he  took  fi'om  the  Annals  of  Inmsfalkn? 
(See  above  Not.  1350    Perhaps  he  did  not ;  for  Ware,  acooning 
to  a  practice,  in  which  he  indulged  too  much,  d^  not  refer  tohis 
authority;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  mighty  antkfuary  idid  not 
trouble  himself  about  Irish  aonals.     He  considered  tiiiv  as  a  most 
insportant  discovery,  and  founded  on  it  a  heap  of  mbbish,  which 
be  has  oilen  here  and  there  about  St.  Patrick  having  been  bpought 
to  Armagh  by  the  Danes  or  Ostmen  in  the  9th  centoiy,  their  in- 
troducing reliques  in  the  9th  century,  arectifig  stone  chapels  in  the 
9th  century,  and  so  on.    Now,  indepeaideDdy  of  the  pOBitherteB* 
timony  of  Uie  quoted  annals,  we  find  the  Ostmen  of  Ifeltod  stSl 
cslied  gentiles  or  pagans  after  the  death  of  Ledwieh's  preceuded 
Christian  king  Ivar.    Thus  the  Ulster  annals  have ;  <^  Anno  878 
(879)  MaelcobusJiUus  Crumvaili  aniiiie*  Avmcu^nusy  et  Moc" 
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fheus  lector,  capii  sunt  a  Oentilibus.  (  Vshery  Pr.  p,  860.  and  Tnd* 
Chnm.  ad  A,  879. 

.  4199)  Ware  treats  of  this  abbey,  Antiq.  cap.  2V.  at  A.  94^» 
akid  cap*  26.  but  in  a  rather  unaadsfactory  manner.  He  has  a  story 
•  about  its  having  been  founded  by  king  ^foelseadilin  I.  who  died  In 
862.  But  the  Irish  of  those  days  had  no  Benedictines.  Nor 
was  it  founded  as  early  as  948;  for,  as  Ware  states,  its  fburth 
abbot  did  not  die  untiT  April,  A.  D.  1131 ;  and  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  four  abbots  could  have  filled  up  the  long  interval^  be* 
tween  this  year  and  948r  InllS9  themonksofdiishouseado]3ted 
the  reform  of  the  Cistercian  institution . 

(140)  Ware,  t^.  cap,  24*.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  confla- . 
gration  marked  by  Colgan*  from  the  4  Masters  (ap.  Tr,  Th.p. 
219.  and  Ind.  Chron.)  at  A.  948  (949),  in  which  he  says,  that 
Coenaehair,  or  Probus^  above  mentioned  (see  Chap.  111.  (•  2.) 
and  many  others  were  binned  to-  death  in  a  tower«  Ware  mil- 
lions that  they  were  burned  in  the  church;  but  he  should  have 
said  in  the  helfrey.  Coenachair  Lr  called  by  him  Cinausy  and  re- 
presented as  a  learned  man  and  diief  lecturer  of  Slane,  by  which 
title  the  4  Masters  designate  Coenachair.  Ware's  date  for  this 
conflagration  is  more  correct  than  Colgan's;  whereas  the  Annals 
of  Ulster,  quoted  by  Dr.  O'Conor  (Rer.  Hsb.  Scripfores,  I  Proleg. 
p.  32.)  assign  it  to  A.  949  u  e.  950.  He  observes  also,  that  the 
.4  Masters  maik  it  at  the  same  year,  so  that  Ihere  is  a  mistake  in 
Colgan's  reference  to  them.  Instead  of  ton)er  he  ought  to  have 
said  bel/rey,for  the  word  used  by  the  4  Masters  and  in  the  Ulster 
annals  is  Chicteachy  which  literally  means  beU*house.  Colgan's 
tower  might  lea^  one  to  believe,  that  it  was  an  edifice  of  stone, 
which  it  codd  not  have  been ;  for  it  was  burned  itself  and  ac- 
Gordin^y  was  of  wood.  According  to  both  Annals  it  was  in  said 
Ckncteach  that  Coenachair  and  his  companions  were  burned  to 
death. 

(141)  Annals  of  InnisMen  at  A.  950;  The  4  Masters  /^op. 
Tr.  Th.  p.  449.)  assign  this  battle  to  948  (949).  They  swell  the 
number  of  the  Northmen,  that  fell,  to  6000,  too  great  a  multi- 
tude, I  think,  for  the  battles  of  those  times.  Where  Muine  Brev 
caine  was  situated  I  wish  that  either  they  or  Colgan  had  informed 
us. 

(142)  Tr.  Th.  Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.  949  (950). 
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(14S)  Annals  of  Inniffidlen  at  A.  950. 

(144)  iS.  at  J.  951. 

(145)  See  Tr.  7%.  Ind.  Chron.  ad  951  (952).    For  Inisdamle 
■ee  NoL  1.  to  Chap.  xxi. 

§.  13.  Edchada  Mftc-ScanlaiD,  bishop  of  Emly, 
who  died  in  941 ,  (146)  was  succeeded  by  Huarach, 
who  held  the  see  until  9^3,  and  after  him  we  find 
Mael-Kellach,  who  lived  until  957.  (147)    MaeU 
finan,  bishop  of  Kildare,  died  in  949  or  950.  (148) 
A  succession  of  bishops  was  still  kept  up  at  Loutb» 
as  appears  from  there  being  assigned  to  A.D*  949 
the  death  of  Finnacta  Mac-Ectigem,  who  is  styled 
bishop,  scribe,  and  abbot  of  Louth»  and  the  chief 
procurator  of  the  church  of  Armagh  in  the  southern 
parts ;  and  before  him  is  mentioned  another  bishop 
there,  Moelpatric  Mac-Bran,  who  died  in  937.  (149) 
One  Cathmogan  is  named  as  bishop  of  Cork  in  these 
times,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  961.  (150) 
A  Cormac,  bishop  of  Tallaght,  died  in  969 ;  but  a 
more  celebrated  prelate  of  this  period  was  Cormac 
Hua  Killene,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Clonmacnois, 
abbot  also  of  Tomgrany  (in  Clare)  and  of  Roscom- 
mon, who  erected  a  church  and  steeple  at.  Tom- 
grany, and,  having  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  died 
in  965.  (151)    St.   Adhland,  abbot  of  Deny,  is 
greatly  praised  for  his  charity  and  liberality  to  the 
poor.   He  was  a  descendant  of  Conall«Gulbanius  and 
died  in  95].  (152)   As  abbot  of  Derry,  he  has  been 
called  a  comorban  of  Columb-kille,  and  hence  it  has 
been  erroneously  supposed  that  he  was  abbot  of  Hy. 
(153)     After  Caincomrach,  who  died,  in  946,  (154) 
the  next,  whom  I  find  strictly  called  abbot  of  Hy,  is 
Fiachra  Hua-Hartaguin,  who  lived  until  977.  (155) 
A  bishop  of  Hy,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
abbot,  named  Fingin,  and  from  his  sanctity  styled 
anchoretj  died  in  965,  and  his  memory  was  revered 
on  the  5th  of  March.  (156)     KeliuSi  an  anchoret  of 
Armagh,  died  in  95 1 ,  to  which  year  is  assigned  also 
the  death  of  a  celebrated  Irish  cbronographer  Flann 
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Hua  Becain,  archdeacon  of  Drumeliffe ;  and  in  952 
Coin  likewise  an  anchoret  of  Armagh*  (157)     I 
shdS'  close  this  series  of  distingaisSied  ecdesiastics 
with  the  holy  Alild  Mac-Moenach  bishop  of  Swords 
and  Lusk,  who  died  in  966,  and  Muredach  O'Con- 
nor, bish(^  and  aUbot  of  Clohenagh,  who  died  in 
97I9  priortowhonbl  find  two  other  bishops  there, 
Tiprad  aiid  Keliach,  whose  deaths  fell  withnd  said 
century  itt  910  and  941.  (158)     Henceforth  and 
down  to  the  banning  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
accounh  of  the  succession  to  the  see  of  Armagh  are 
greatly  confused  and  v^ry  obscure.     It  had  already 
got  into  the  possession  of  one  powerful  family,  the 
members  of  which  held  it  for  about  200  years,  rec- 
koning from  the'  death  of  St.  Maelfarigid,  who  died 
in  9^>  or  927)  until  the  accession  of  the  great  St. 
Malachy.  (159)     This  &mily  was  most  probably  that 
of  iiie  d3rnasts  of  the  district  of  Armi^h,  whose  an- 
cester  Daire  had  granted  to  St.  Patrick  the  ground, 
on  which  the  church  and  other  religious  bnUdings, 
&c«  of  that  city  had  been  erected.  (160)     And  it  is 
remarkiMe,  that  the  two  first  bishops  of  this  loi 
sQccesaon,  viz.  Jos^h  and  Moelpatrick  are  styh 
frinces  of  Armagh;  (161)   a  title,  which  strongly 
indicates,  that  they  were  really  chieftains  as  well  tis 
bishops  of  that  city.  (162)     After  them  care  was 
taken  that  the  see  should  not  be  conferred  except  on 
membera  of  that  ruling  family.     This  pemicioas 
system  gradually  produced  horrid  abuses,  insomuch 
so,  that  during  this  usurpation  eight  married  men, 
who,  although  not  illiterate,  were  not  in  holy  orders, 
assumed  the  title,  rank,  and  prerogatives  of  the  acch- 
bishop  of  Armagh ;  and  thus,  although  there  were 
at  times  no  clergymen  belonging  to  that  fiunily,  yet 
it  gave  to  the  see  persons  ciuled  bishops.  (l6d)     It 
seems,  however,  that  these  lay  usurpers  retained  re- 
golar  bishops  to  act  for  them  as  suffi-agatis,  while 
they  enjoyed  the  church  livings ;  and  hence  we  find 
in  the  subsequent  period  several  persons  called  by 
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some  writers  bishops  of  Amiftgh  and  onritted  by 
others;  whereby  it  becomes  very  difficolft  asdi  I 
may  say,  impossible  to  arrange  tne  suceession  in  a 
correct  manner ;  to  whidi  mtist  be  added  the  dfver^ 
sity  of  dates,  that  occur  in  Ottr  M  writers  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  incumbencies  of  said  bishops,  whether 
real  ones  or  not*  (l6i) 

(146)  Above  §.  7.        (147)  Ware  Bishops  at  Emly. 

(148)  Idem  tit  KUdare. 

(149)  4  Marten  ap.  AA.  88.  p.  7S6.  I  have  added  a  year  to 
their  dates. 

(150)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Cork. 

(151)  4  Masten  ap.  A  A.  88.  p.  S6O9  at  A.  962  (96S),  and  A. 
964  (965).  Ware  and  Harris  have  Cormac  Hua  Killeme  at  Bi- 
ahops  at  Clonmacfiois.  He  is  called  comorban  of  Kieran  and 
Coman,  alluding  to  Clonmacnois  and  Roscommon,  and  also  of 
Cionan,  whence  Hanis  deduced  that  he  seems  to  have  been 
abbot  likewise  of  Roscrea.  But  I  bdieve  that  he  was  so  styled 
relatively  to  Tomgrany,  of  which  he  is  expressly  called  abbots 
without  any  mention  of  Roscrea'.  And  hence  we  may  infer,  that 
Tomgrany,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  hitherto  obscure,  was 
founded  by  St.  Cronan.  For  we  know,  (see  Chap,  xvii.'  ^.  2.) 
that  this  saint  had  been  on  the  West  side  of  the  Shannon,  and 
had  formed  some  religious  establishments,  before  he  had  settled 
at  Roscrea.  Harris  was  wrong  in  saying,  that  Cormac  was  the 
founder  of  the  Church  of  Tomgrany.  There  was  a  church  there 
very  long  before  his  time,  and  all  he  did  was  to  bu3d  a  new  one. 

(152)  Tr.  Th.  p.  480  and  503.  A  A.  8S.  p.  107.  at  A.  950 
(951). 

(15S)  Colgan  speaks  of  him  (Tr.  Th.  p.  480.)  as  abbot  of  Hy, 
but  elsewhere  calls  him  abbot  only  of  Deny. 

(154)  Ab6ve,  $.2. 

(155)  4  Masters  (a;;.  Tr.  Th.p.  500.)  at  A.  976.  (977).  The 
Annals  of  Ulster  have  at  958  (959)  Dubhduin  a  comorban  c^  Co- 
lumbkiil ;  but  ftom  this  &Ie  it  does  not  follow,  that  he  was  abbot 
of  Hy.  He  was  probably  abbot  of  Deny  and  the  immediate  suc- 
ceiBor  of  St.  Adhland. 

(156)  Tr.  Th.  ib.  at  A.  964  (965). 
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( 157)  lb.  IruL  Chron.  ^dk^  a  year  ta  the  dates. 

(158)  For.,llil4^see  i^.rand^p.  .^09..at  A.  965  (966).  Accord- 
ing to  some  acGOunts  we  should  admit  six  bishops  of  Lusk^  in  the 
9th  and  10th  oenturiesy  prior  to  Alild.  Archdall  luis  their  names 
at  Lusk*  I  find  nothing  about  them  in  Colgan's  works.  For  the 
litthops  at  Clonenagh  see  AA.  SS^p.  356. 

(159)  See  above  $.'*10.  St.  Bernard  says  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Malachj  {cap,  ?•  aL  10.)  that  said  family  retamed  the  see  for 
about  200  yeers»  after  having  observed  that  there  were  about  15 
generations  of  them.  If  this  is  to  be  understood^  as  seems  most 
probablcy  of  natural  generations,  each  of  them  must  be  com- 
puted as  consisting  of  only  14<  years.  Some  have  supposed  his 
meaning  to  be,  that  there  were  15  successive  bishops,  or  persons 
calling  themselves  bishops,  of  that  family.  Colgan  has  endea- 
voured (Tr,  Th,p,  $02. J  to  make  out  a  catalogue  of  15  bishops; 
but  bis  list  does  not  exactly  agree  with  the  catalogue  from  the 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  as  6ne  of  those,  whom  he  mentions,  is  omitted 
in  it* 

(160)  I  agree  with  Colgan,  fib.  p.  SOS.)  that  this  is  the  most 
probable  opinion,  and  that  the  chiefiains  of  that  tract  seem  to  have 
dttmed  a  right  to  the  see  as  if  an  advowson  of  their  family.  He 
observes  that  said  &mily  of  usurpers  could  not  have  been,  tliat  of 
the  NeiUs,.  or  Mac  Mahons,  or  Maguires,  or  O'HanJons^  as  some 
had  conjectured,  whereas  St.  Bernard,  who  severely  inveighs 
against  it,  ^states  f  Vit.  S.  Mat.  cap.  SJ  that  it  was  extinct  at  the 
time  he  was  writing. 

(161)  Above  J  10.  .      .     ^ 

(162)  A  predecessor  of  Joseph,  Cathasach  Mac-Roliartach  is 
also  called  Prince  of  Armagh.  (See  Cht^.  xxi.  (.13.)  Ware 
thought,  that  this  title  was  given  to  him  merely  as  bishop. .  But 
if  that  were  the  reason  of  it,  why  was  it  not  given  likewise  to 
eveiy  other  bishop  of  that  see  ?  Or  if  it  was  given  to  indicate,  as 
Mac  Mahon  states,  (Jus  Prim,  Armac.§.  336.)  the  primatial  pre- 
rogative, why  has  it  been  confined  to  no  more  than  three  prelates 
of  Armagh?.  I  think  it  much  more  probable,  that  it  meant,  ac- 
cording to  its  obvious  signification,  a  person  invested  with  civil 
authority,  and  that  Cathasadi,  &c.  were  really  chieftains  of  Ar- 
magh. Peter  Talbot  <^  Dublin,  against  whom  Mac  Mahon  was 
arguing,  says  that  the  title  of  prince  was  given  to  those  bishope  in 
consequence  .of  the  usurpation  of  15  generations,  as  St.  Bemkrd 
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cafls  it  But  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  Cathasach,  who  was  not  a 
usurper^  and  between  whom  and  Joseph  there  were,  at  least,  two 
bishops  of  Armagh,  is  marked  by  the  same  tide.  Nor  can  Jo- 
seph, the  first  bishop  of  that  unintarrupted  line  and  the  successor 
of  St«  Maelbrigid,  who  was  of  a  quite  different  family,  (above  §, 
1.)  be  called  a  usurper,  if  ve  consider  how  highly  he  is  praised  in 
the  Irish  annals.  Perhaps  Maelpatrick  deserves  thdt  appellation. 
I  may  here  observe,  that  two  bishops  of  Emly,  Eugene  Mac-Cen- 
feolad  andTiobruide,  who  are  styled  princes  of  Emly^  (above  J. 
1  and  7.)  were  probably  so  called  for  a  similar  reason,  t'.e.  as  they 
might  have  been  temporal  lords  of  that  district, 

(165)  SL  Bernard  writes;  (fb.  cap.  7.  d.  10.)  <<  Et  eo  usque 
firmaverat  siU  jus  pravum,  imo  omni  morte  puniendam  injuriam, 
generatio  mala  et  adultera,  ut,  etsi  interdum  defedsseaat  clerid 
de  sanguine,  illo,  sed  episcopi  nunquam,  Denique  jam  octo  ex- 
literant  ante  Celsam  viri  uxorati  et  absque  ordinibuSf  literati 
tamen.**  The  archliar  Toland,  having  quoted  this  passage  (A^a- 
xarenus,  Lelter  2.  §.  12.)  adds,  that  the  Irish  clergy  derived 
oidination  from  those  lay,  so  called,  archbishops.  This  he  knew  to 
be  &lse.  And  as  they  had  no  orders  themselves,  how  could  they 
have  conferred  them  on  others. 

(164)  With  regard  to  the  points  now  alluded  to  the  4  Masters 
often  difik  fix>m  the  catalogue  of  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  and  Colgan 
himself  is  veiy  obscure,  Tr.  TL  p.  297.  seqq.  Nor  do  the  Ulster 
annals  sufficiently  agree  with  that  catalogue,  which  is  nearly  fol- 
lowed by  Ware,  yet  with  some  variations.  O'flaherty  in  a  long 
MS  note  (opposite  to  p.  319.  Tr.  Tk.)  has  a  catalogue  of  the 
bishops  of  Armagh  taken  from  his  unpublished  and,  I  am  afraid* 
lost  work  Ogtfgia  Christiana,  As  to  the  series  of  the  usurping 
bishops  it  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Ware.  According  ^as  we 
proceed,  I  shall  touch  upon  some  of  these  differences,  without 
entering  deeply  into  them,  partly  because  they  are  scarcely  wortli 
the  trouble  of  doing  so,  lind  partly  because,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
not  one  of  said  catalogues  is  on  the  whole  correct. 

§•  XIV.  The  great  abuse  of  mere  laymen  calling 
themselves  archbishops  of  Armagh  did  not  begin  in 
the  early  part  of  the  usurp^lon,  nor  is  there  any  ap- 
pearance of  it  until  the-^ommencement  of  the  ele* 
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venth  century.  Cathasach  the  second,  who  died  in 
957f  (165)  was  a  real  bishop,  and  so  was  his  successor 
Muredach  Mac- Fergus,  who  is  said  to  have  held  the 
see  for  nine  years  j  after  which  he  was  deposed  in 
966.  (166)  After  him  was  Dubdalethe  the  second, 
who  died  on  the  2d  of  June,  ^.  D.  998.  in  the  83d 
year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-third  of  his  consecration. 

(167)  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Dubdalethe  was 
elected  in  989,  by  the  Columbians  both  of  Ireland 
and  North  Britain  supreme  ruler  of  all  their  monas- 
teries ;  and  hence  he  has  been  called  coraorban  not 
only  of  St.   Patrick   but  likewise  of  St.  Columba. 

(168)  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Columbians  must 
have  by  this' time  departed  from,  or  at  least  dispensed 
with,  their  primitive  and  long  observed  system  of 
not  allowing  any  one,  except  a  priest,  to  be  abbot  of 
Hy  or  chief  superior  of  the  order.  And  in  fact  I 
find  mentioned  after  Fiachra  Hua  Hartagain,  who 
died  in  977,  a  doctor  and  bishop  Mugron,  who,  un- 
less there  be  some  mistake  in  the  matter^  is  called 
abbot  of  Hyj  and  whose  death  is  assigned  to  A.  D. 
979*  (169)  But  neither  among  the  n)rmer  abbots, 
nor  among  those  who  lived  after  Dubdalethe,  is  there 
one  to  be  found,  who  as  long  as  he  remained  abbot 
was  also  a  bishop*.  ^'  "^  ' 

St.  Moelfinnian  Mac  Huactain  .  was  bishop  of 
Kells  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century.  He  is 
called  also  comoi-ban  of  St.  Ulta^i  and  of  St.  Car- 
nech  ;  and  his  death  is  assigned  to  968.  { 1 70)  Tua- 
thai,  bishop  and  abbot  Of  Clonmacnois,  died  in  969. 

(171)  as  did  also  Daniel,  bishop  of  Leighlin,  and 
Eugene  Mac-Cleirig,  who  is  calfed  bishop  of  Con- 
naught,  and  hence  supposed  to  have  been  of  Tuam. 

(172)  Becan  Mac  Lachtnan, who  died  in  972,  is  styled 
comorban  of  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard  j  but  whether  he 
was  such  as  bishop  or  only  as  abbot,  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  decide.  (173)  Mael-Kellach,  bishop  of 
Emly,  having  died  in  057,  was  succeeded  by  Foelan, 
son  of  Cellaid,  who  lived  until  98 1  ; '  and  after  Kim 
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we  find  Cenfada,  who  died  iii  990.  (174)  The 
blessed  Anmchad,  bishop  of  Kildare,  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  98 1,  and  his  successor  Muredach 
Mac-FIann  in  986.  (175)  Columba  Mac-Ciaracain, 
bishop  of  Cork,  and  perhaps  the  immediate  successor 
of  Cathmo^an,  who  died  in  96 1 ,  lived  until  990* 
(176)  Prior  to  these  prelates,  I  find  at  length,  a 
bishop  of  Dromore,  Maolbrigid  Mac-Cathasagh,  who 
died  in  973.  (177)  Among  the  many  ecclesiastics, 
who  were  killed  in  the  course  of  this  century  by  the 
'  Noithmen,  are  mentioned,  besides  some  already 
spoken  of,  the  names  of  Bran  Mac-Colman,  abbot  of 
Roscrea  in  930 ;  Ardmed,  abbot  of  Coleraine,  in 
931 ;  Suibhne  Mac-Conbrettan,  abbot  of  Slane,  in 
939  ;  Tanud  Mac-Uder,  abbot  of  Bangor,  in  957  ; 
Mured  Mac-Follan  of  the  royal  house  of  Leinster, 
and  abbot  of  Kiidare,  in  966 ;  Ferdalac,  abbot  of 
the  island  of  Raghlin,  in  974'  ;  and  Maelkieran 
O'Maigne,  abbot  of  Derry,  who  was  cruelly  put 
to  death  in  986  by  the  garrison  consisting  of  Danes 
from  Dublin,  (178)  • 

(165)  Above,  f .  10. 

(166)  The  Cashel  catalogue,  wliich  is  foUoured  by  Ware,  allows 
9  years  for  Muredach,  and  thus  his  incumbency  wpuld  have 
lasted  until  966.  But  0*Eaherty  says  in  the  quoted  MS,  cata- 
logue, that  he  resigned  the  see  after  seven  years,  and  accordingly 
in  964<,  ^adding  tliat  he  died  in  the  9th  year  of  his  consecration* 

(167)  Ware  at  Duhdalethe  11.  Here  again  Q'Flaherty,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  he  has  about  Muredach,  diff^  from  Ware,  and 
assigns  (ib.)  the  accession  of  Dubdalethe  to  964,  yet  placing  his 
death  in  998  by  allowing  him  33  complete  years  of  incumbency. 
The  Caaliel  catalogue  marks  for  him  the  number  xxxiii ;  but  its 
numbers  are  not  always  complete.  The  4  Masters  (ap,  Tr,  Tk. 
p.  297.)  have  in  tliese  times  two  Dubdalethes,  one,  who  is  named 
at  A,  988  (989),  and  appears  as  succeeded  by  two  bishops,  after 
whom  comes  also  a  DiibdUethe,  whose  death  is  assigned  to  998. 
But  from  a  circumstance  which  they  mention  of  both  Dubdalethes 
l)eing  called  comorbans  of  Columbkill  it  is  clear,  that  they  were 
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not  different  pencms.  OTlafaerty  has  made  some  MS.  notes  on 
these  oonfused  statements ;  but  it  is  not  worth  whfle  to  touble  tlie 
reader  with  any  thing  fiirther  about  them. 

(16S)  See  Tr.  7%.  tft.  andp.  503.  at  A.  988  (989). 

(169)  /A.  p.  5O0  ad  A.  978  (979).  I  strongly  suspect,  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  calling  Mugron  abbot  of  Hy.  The  title 
given  to  him  in  Smith's  catalogue  (Append,  to  Life  of  Si.  CoLJ 
is  Coarb  (oomorban)  of  ColumhkiU  in  Irdand  and  Scotland^  He 
might  have  been  abbot  of  Deny,  and  thus  like  some  others,  styled 
comorfoan  of  Columbkill ;  besides  which  place  he  might  have 
governed  a  Columbian  house  in  the  mainland  of  Scotland*  The  title 
Comorban  of  Si.  Columba  has  been  more  than  once  misunderstood 
as  meaning  abbot  of  Hy,  when  in  faet  it  applied  merely  to  abbots 
of  Deny,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  of  St.  Maelbrigid  and  St. 
Adhland.  (See  above  Notes  10  and  1 53.)  If  Mugron  was  abbot 
of  Deny,  we  shall  have,  as  he  was  likewise  a  bishop,  one  more 
to  add  to  the  three  bishops,  whom  we  have  met  with  there  in  the 
century  we  are  bow  treating  of.    (See  above  ^.10.) 

(170)  lb.  p.  508  ad  A.  967  (968).     As  to  his  being  comorban 
of  St  Ultan,  this  must4^er  to  his  having  presided  also  over  Ard- 
braccan  either  as  bishop  or  abbot ;  and  his  being  called  comorban 
of  St.  Camach  shows,  that  he  was  abbot  of  Tulen,  where  a  St. 
Camech  founded  a  monastery  in  the  5th  or  6th  century.     (AA» 
SS.  p.  783.)     Harris  has  not  this  monastery ;  but  it  certainly  ex-. 
isted  and  to  a  late  period.     Archdall,  calling  it  TuUeim^  (where 
he  found  this  name  I  cannot  tell)  places  it  in  the  King's  county. 
But  it  is  clear  from  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  that  it  was  some- 
where not  far  distant  from  Kells.     At  A.  951.  th^y  reckon  among 
other  religious  places,  which  Godfrid,  son  of  Sitric,  plundered,  be- 
sides Kells,  &c    Tullen  as  in  that  range  of  country ;  (see  above 
$•  12.)  and  at  ^.  1170  they  make  mention  of  it  as  plundered  and 
.  burned,  together  with  Kdls,  Slane,  &c,  by  Mac-Murrogh  and 
Strongbow.     If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  the  place  now  called 
Dideene  or  Didane  in  the  barony  of  Kells,  and  lying  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Kells  on  one  side,  nor  from  Killskyre  on  the 
other. 

(171)  Colgan,  AA.  SS.  p.  106.  frdb  the  Annals  of  Clonmac- 
BOiSy  and  Ware,  Bishops  at  Clonmacnois. 

(172)  Ware  at  LeighUn  and  Tuam. 
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(173)  See  the  4  Masters  ap.  AA.  SS.  p.  407.  ad  A.  971  (972). 
Ware  (at  Meath)  redcons  Becan  among  the  bishops  of  Clonard  in 
consequence  of  his  being  called  comorban  of  Finnian.  This  de- 
duction should  be  admitted,  were  it  certain,  as  Ware  supposed^ 
that  Finnian  had  been  a  bishop.  But  we  have  seen^  (Chap,  x* 
$.5.)  that  this  i» rather  a  doubtfiid  matter. 

(174>  Ware  at  £m/y. 

( 17J)  Tr.  Th.  p.  630.  at  A,  980  (981)  and  985  0986).  Ware 
(at  KildareJ  has  changed  the  date  980  into  981|  but  for  what  w»^ 
son  I  know  not,,  retained  985. 

(176)  Ware  at  Cork. 

(in)lAA.  SS.p.  387.  at  A.  972  (973. )    Ware  (at  Dromore) 
has  not  this  bishop ;  but  Harris  makes  mention  of  hinte 
.    ( 178)  A  A.  SS,  p.  107.    I  have  added  a  year  to  each  date. 

^.  xvr  To  the  said  century  belongecf  a  very  dis- 
tinguished  saint,  Dundiad  O'firaoin.  ("179)  He 
was  of  an  iUustrious  family  of  the  Nialls,  and  born 
in  the  district  called  Breghmvine  (now  barony  of 
Brawny)  in  Westmeath.  He  embraced  the  monastic 
state  at  Clonmacnois,  where  he  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress in  piety  and  learning.  Being  very  fond  oi  re- 
tirement, and  wishing  to  shun  the  applauses  of  me»i 
he  secreted  himself  as  much  as  he  could,  leading  the 
life  of  an  anchoret.  But  on  the  death,  in  969>  of 
Tuathal,  who  had  been  both  abbot  and  bishop  of 
Clonmacnois,  Dunchad  was  fixed  upon  as  hia  suc- 
cessor to  the  abbacy,  and  being  dvaggedr  f^m  his 
retreat,  was  forced  to  accept  of  it.  H%  was  not, 
however,  raised  to  the  episcopacy,  (180)  but  go- 
Terned  the  monastery  for  some  time  merely  as  abbot, 
until,  longing  for  a  more  retired  state,  he  withdrew 
from  the  management  of  it,  and,  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  the  persons,  by  whom  he  was  much  admired 
in  that  part  of  Ireland,  repaired  to  Armagh  in  the 
year  974  there  to  remain  sequestered  and  unnoticed* 
But  his  reputation  was  soon  spread  throughout  that 
city,  and  so  much  respect  was  paid  to  him  that  he 
determined  on  leaving  it.     His  intention  being  dis- 
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covered,  the  principal  inhabitants  depnted  some  ve- 
nerable persons  to  request  of  him  that  he  would  stay 
with  them  for  one  year  longer.  He  complied  with 
their  wish ;  but  when  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was 
bent  on  dqaating,  a  similar  request  was  made,  and 
so  on  annually^  until  at  length  he  died  there  on  the 
16th  of  January,  A.  D.  987.  It  is  said  that  through 
his  prayers  the  Almighty  restored  to  life  an  infant 
son  of  a  woman,  who,  having  left  the  dead  child  at 
the  entrance  of  the  saint's  cell,  retired  apart  so  as 
not  to  be  seen,  hoping  that  he  would  pray  for  the 
infant's  resuscitation,  as  in  fact  it  is  stated  that  he 
did.  (181) 

Several  lecturers  of  various  schools  are  named  in 
the  Irish  annals  as  having  died  in  'the  second  half  of 
this  century,  for  instance,  Colman  of  Kildare  m 
963 ;  Crotimail  of  Tallaght  in  965 ;  Conchovar  of 
Ejldare  in  966 ;  Flann  of  Clbnmacnois  in  978;  (182) 
Muredach  Hua  Flannagain  of  Armagh  in  984 ; 
(183)  Fogartacb  of  Devenish  in  985 ;  Longsech  of 
Clonmacnois  in  989 ;  Diermit  of  Kildare  m  902 ; 
Dunchad  O'Huactain  of  Kells  in  993  ;  and  Odran 
of  Clonmacnois  in  995.  (184)  Hence,  and  irom 
what  we  have  seen  heretofore,  it  is  clear  that  learn- 
ing continued  to  be  cultivated  during  this  whole  pe« 
riod,  notwithstanding  its  having  been  dreadfully 
troubled  by  almost  constant  wars  between  the  Irish 
and  the  Danes,  or  between  the  Irish  themselves. 
Amidst  this'  havock  divers  religious  establishments 
were  plundered  by  the  Danes,  and  some  even  by  the 
Irish  while  devastating  the  places  where  they  were 
situated.  The  monastery  of  Devenish  was  pillaged 
by  the  Northmen  or  D^nes  in  962 ;  (185)  mideiwer 
in  the  following  year  or  jn  964  those  of  Dublin  ra- 
vaged Kildare  unmercifully,  making  a  great  number 
of  ecclesiastics  and  others  captives,,  of  whom  very 
many  were  ransgmed  by  Neill  Oherluibh  ;(1 86)  In 
968  and  again  in  969  Kells  was  plundered'  by  .ihe 
Leinster  men  and  Danes  united,  (187)    In  979  the 
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people  of  Ossory  buroed  Li^morie,  w4,  plundered 
Cioyiie  and  Leighliu.  (188)  Tljey^lwefe. punished 
not  long  after  for  th^e  procctediug^  .  Brian  Bo-, 
roifldhoy  thfin  king  of  Muoster,  ei^tered,  Ossory  in 
980,  adeed  upon  tb,^  pnpp^,  McK^rgiolIa-I^atrick 
(Fitzpatriek),  and  compelled  all  the  chieftains  of  that 
country  to  give  him  host^fges^^  (1^9)  Brian  Kad 
succeeded  in  976  hia  gallant  brother  .Mahon>  who 
after  having,  together  with  Brian^  defe^Ued.  the 
Dknes  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  VVa^erlbrd  on  many 
occanonfi^  particularly  in  the  great  battle  of  Sulchoid^* 
not  &T  frmn  Limerick  A.  D*  968,  was  murdered  in 
said  year  97^  by  some  dynasts  of  the  now  county  of 
Cork,  although  he  was  under  the  protection  of  Co- 
lumba  Mac-Ciaracain,  bishop  of  Cork,  who  accord- 
ingly issued  a  malediction  against  all  those,  that  were 
concerned  in  bringing  about  the  king^s  deatlji.  (19P) 
Another  instangQ  of  the  devastation,  of  religious 
places  was  that  of  Hy  by  Nprthinen  on  Christmas^ 
eve  in  986,  on  which  occasion  the  abbot,  whose 
name  is  not  record^ds  and  fi&een  of  the  elders  were 
put  to  death.  But  in  the  following  year  those  North* 
men  paid  dearly  for  th^ir  atroqities,  as^  360  pf  them 
werokilledt  by  whom,  however,  we  areaiot  parti- 
cularly informed*  (191)  In  990  some  Northmen 
plundered  Derry,  and  again  in  997,  in  which  year 
the  Danes  of  Dublin  pillaged  Kells,  and  in  999  also 
Kildare*  (192)  .Other  instances  of  similar  depre- 
dations might  be  adduced ;  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  show,  with  what  calamities  Ireland  was  afflicted. 

(179)  Coigan  has  the  Acts  of  this  saint  at  16  January  from  a 
short  Life  in  the  possession  of  Mac-Carthy  Riabhach  and  firom  a 
still  shorter  one  in  the  chronicle  of  Clonmacnois. 

(180)  Harris  f  Bishops  at  ClonmacnoisJ  thought  that  Dun- 
chad  was  also  bishop  there.  For  this  opinion  there  is  no  founda- 
tion whatsoever,  and  some  words,  which  he  quotes  from  Coigan, 
prove  nothii^  more  than  that  Dunchad  was  placed  over  the  mo- 
nastery as  abbot.    Throughout  his  Acts,  or  wherever  else  he  is 
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qpoken  oC  Dunchad  is  never  cdkd  Indiop,  Imt  merely  abbot  and 
anchoret.  At  Clonmaciioi8,ai  wdl  as  uiaome  other  great  mooartic 
instittttions,  the  abbots  were  not  always  bishops  nor  vice  versa 
were  the  bishops  regutaiiy  abbots.  Thus  Moddar  and  his  siioee»- 
sor  Sc  Ceqareus,  biriiop  of  donmacnoiSy  (see  CAop.  xxi.  §•  15.) 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  abbots  there ;  and  Arcfadall,  nu»« 
quoting  Colgan,  was  wrong  in  giving,  them  that  tille»  wh3e  be 
omitted  their  real  aMk  '  ' 

(181)  This  mirade  is  alhided  to  by  Tigemach,  author  of  die 
Annals  of  Ckmmacnoisy  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  oentmy.  He 
saysi  that  Dundiad  was  Untfl  his  time  the  last  of  the  Irish  saints^ 
through  whose  intercesson  God  restored  a  dead  person  to  life. 
(See  Dunchad's  Acts.) 

(182)  Tf.  7%. ;?.  632.  adding  a  year  to  the  dates. 

(183)  16.  p.  297.  at  A.  983.  (984). 

(184)  lb.  p.  632.  apd  IntL  Chron.  adding  a  year,  as  usual 

(185)  16.  Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.  961  (962). 

(186)  A.  p.  630.  ad  A.  962  (963)  The  Annals  of  innis&I- 
len  ass^n  this  devastation  to  A.  964. 

(187)  16. p.  508.  at  A.  967  (968)  and  968  (969). 
rl88)  Annals  of  Innis&llen  at  A.  978. 

(189)  16.  at  A.  980. 

(190)  16.  at  A.  976.  For  the  battleof  Sulchoid  see »».  atil. 
968>  where  it  is  stated,  that  three  thousand  of  the  Danes  were 
killed,  and  Limerick  afterwards  burned  and  pillaged, 

(191)  See  the  4  Masters  (ap.  Tr.  Th.p.  50\)  at  4*  985  (966) 
and  986  (987). 

(192)  R.  p.  503>  508,  and  630.  adding  a  year  to  the  dates. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

Irish  stmfort  their  character  for  piety  and  learnings 
notwithstaiuting  the  troubles  occasioned  by  Sie 
Danes-^-^t  the  same  time  a  priest  cotUd  not  be 
found  in  England  capable  of  writing  or  translate 
ing  a  Latin  letter-^For  the  restoration  of  leam^ 
ing  in  England  some  erudite  Irishmen  formed  a 
community  at  Qlastonhury^^St.   Dunstan  edU'- 
cated  by  th^n    SL  MacealKn^  an  Irishman,  in 
France»^t  Cadroe,  a  British  Scot,  in  France 
r*  Columbanus,  an  Irish  abbot,  dies  in  the  monaS' 
tery  qf  Ghent-^Duncan,  an  Irish  bishop,  distin- 
guished  in  France^^^St.  Maccallin  founder  of  the 
monastery  qf  Wakiadorus-^Si.  Forunn,  who  had 
been  archbishop  qf  Armagh,  became ^  fourth  abbot 
qf  Walciodorus  and  continued  so  till  his  death  on 
SOth  April,  A.D.  9^.~^Several  illustrious  Irish* 
men  who  Jflourished  on  the  Continent  at  that  pC'- 
riod — St.  Fingen  abbot  qf  St.  Felix  at  Metz^^ 
died  in  the  year  lQ04f^^succeeded  by  his  disciple 
Richard,  dean  qf  the  diocese  of  Rheims — St. 
Gerard,  an  Irishman,  bishop  of  Tout,  gave  in 
98^  a  retreat  in  his  diocese  to  some  Greeks,  who, 
mired  with  Irishmen,  performed  the  Church  ser^^ 
vice  in  their  own  language^^Succession  of  bishops 
in  Ireland,  particularly  those  qf  Armagh,  Emly, 
.  and  Cork^^Deaths  qf  several  remarkable  persons 
in    Ireland — tJie    Danes    defeated    in    several 
battles  by  Brian  Boroimhe^-^Brian  compels  the 
Lagenians  to  give  him  hostages^^Maelseaghlin 
plunders  the  Dalcassians^^Brian  marches  against 
him,  and  forces '  him  to  acknowledge  his  sove* 
reignty  over  Leath  Mhogha---- After  several  bat^ 
ties  with  various  success  Maelseagtdain  is  d^. 
throned  and  Brian  becomes  monarch  qf  Ireland 
in  the  year  1001— 6et;era/  acts  qf  Brian-^Total 
overthrow  of  the  Danes,  and  death  of  Brian  at 
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tht  battle  of  Clontarf  in  1014 — Interment  of 
Brian  in  Armaghrr^ifptfte  'bflijoeen  the  Eugenian 
and  Dakassian  tribes — Maelseachlam  restored  to 
the.Mondrchf-^Intei^egmaA  tmder  the  gotk$7h 
ment  of.  Cuari  O'L^eoshm  the^ poet^  andCorcran 
^  clergyman — Chri^i<m\r€%ion  gtadualfy  spread 
over  the  remaining  J)aness  ^  Jrebmi^^Md^l- 
muire  Ma(ikJSech^^\  avehbisbap  ^  AmSaghr  suc- 
ceeded ly  JmafgiU^^  «i^  Wis  said  (o  he  a  lay- 
man--^Ama^ai4*s^^9miMiw^^^  Munster — Dub- 
dalethe  III.  succeeds  Jmalgaid'^Deaths  qf  se- 
veral bishfpsr^Several  learned  men  -vi&ho  flou- 
rished in  Ireland  during  this,  p^riod'^ Deaths  qf 
several  illustrious  persons  ^eho  Jiud  been  distin- 
guished for  th^ir  learnings  piety ,'  i^c.^^^inne 
Danes  still  c^mtinue^.  to  cofntnit  depredations  on 
religious  establishments  in  Ireland-^DtmaiusJirst 
bishop  qf  Dublin — Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity ^ 

.  ^  DubUUf  built-r^nd  endowed  by  Siirici  Danish 
king  (^DublinrrNoproqfthat  Donatus  was  con- 

,_secrated  by  Jiqnfranc  archUshop  of  Canterbury^ 
as  sometimes  statedr-^See  qf  Llublin  confined  to 
the  dty  until  the  -  Synod  qf  Kelts  under  cardinal 
Bapiro— 'Death  qf  St  Gormgak  abbot  of  Ard- 
oilean^ 


t 


•  ^ 


SECT.    I. 

«  I 

W^HILE  the  Imh  Vfeve  struggling  (^  tiome  ^aitist 
the  impeediments^  which  the  lii^ortunei^  of  the 
times  opposed  to  tlie- cultivation  of  piety  and  learn- 
ings and  while  th^y  upheld  their  character  in  these 
respects  even  during  thst  century,  which  is  usually 
called  obscure f  and  indeed  justly  m,  if  we  \6b\i  to 
the  corruption  of  morftls^and  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  the  anaaiefnl  ignorance  by  which'  said  century 
has  been  rendered'  mfiunous  in -some  other  parts  of 
EuropOi  many  of  them  highly  distinguished  them- 
selves in  foreign  countries  by  their  sanctity,  Chris- 
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lian  zeal,  and  knowledge,  both  sacred  and  iitenryp^ 
Li  that  age  vre  find  numbers  of  tbein  teaching  in 
England,  where  after  the  death  of  Al^ed  down  tot 
the  times  of  St.  Dunstan,  learning  had  so  declined^ 
owing,  it  seems,  to  the  troubles  caused  by  the 
Danes, /that  at  length  a  priest  eould  not  be  found 
capaUe  g£  either  writing  or  trandisiting  a  Latin  lettec. 
(n  The  monastic  institutions,  which  Alfred  had 
endeaYOured  partly  to  restore,  having  ceased  to 
exist,  there  were  no  public  schools  ei^tablished .  in 
their  stead,  and  hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  ignorance  became  so  universal.  Sonie  tittiCx  bef 
fore  940  it  happened  providentially  for  the  restorai« 
tion  of  learning,  and  consequently  of  religious  119. 
provement,  that  several  Irishmen,  remarkab^  skiil^ 
m  every  department  pf  science  and  erudition  sacred 
and  profane,  retired  to  Grlastonbury,  and  there 
formed  a  community.  For  the  purpose  of  cpntri-^ 
budng  towards  their  support  they  received  young  ^ 
noblemen  under  their  care,  whom  they- instructed  in 
the  liberal  studies,  «id  among  others  Dunstan  the: 
most  celebrated  of  their  pupils.  With  the  help  of 
these  masters  he  acquired  a  great  degree  not  <m|y  of 
classical  and  philosophical  knowledge,  but  likewise  of 
ecclesiastical  learning,  and  remained  with  them 
until  being  well  accomplished  even  in  the  fine  arts, 
such  as  music,  painting,  &c.  he  was  introduced  by 
his  uncle  Athelm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the 
king  Ethelstan.  (3)  The  exertions  of  this  great 
and  holy  man  were  afterwards  of  most  essential  Ser- 
vice to  religion  and  learning  in  England. 

(1)  MabiDon,  Annal.  Bened*  at  A.  940.  fitim  Spelman. 

(2)  Osbern,  Life  of  Si*  Dunstan,  ap.  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacroy 
VoL  lup.  91.  •  Having  obserred  diat  at  said  period  the  monastic 
obseivances  were  scarcely  heard  of  in  England,  Osbem  adds  thatr, 
if  any  one  wished  to  lead  a  life  of  mortification,  he  used  to  go  to 
some  foreign  country.  He  then  takes  occasion,  to  state  that  it  had 
been  and  was  in  his  time  quite  usual  and»  as  it  were,  natural  for 
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die  Irish  to  go  on  pilgriinages  in  ^ireign  ports,  and  then  treats  of 
these  who  were  settled  at  Glastonbury,  Sec  As  the  passage  is 
coriouSy  I  shafl  here  quote  as  much  of  it  as  is  connected  with  the 
present  subject;  **  Hicque  mos  cum  plerosque  turn  vehementer 
adhuc  tnanit  Hibemos  ;  quiOf  qnod  aim  bona  ^oohmtas  in  cotuue^ 
tudhtemf  hoc  Ulis  consududo  vertU  in  nahtram.  Quorum  nndti 
aique  iOudres  viriy  di/uaus  ac  seeulafibus  Uteris  nobiliier  eruditir 
dum  rditta  Hibemia  in  terra  Anghrum  peregrinaturi  venissenty 
locum  kabitalionis  Huie  Glestomam  delegerunti  propterea  quod 
esid  a  doUi  mMiudine  sefuestraiut^  et  hmnanis  uiibus  accom» 
modus,  et  (quod  maxime  qffecMaut  peregrinij  PatricH  reUgiosa 
veneraUone  gloriosus^f^-Cum  ergo  hi  tales  viri  talibus  de  causis 
Qlestoniam  venissentt  nee  tamen  quicqtdd  siH  necessarhtm  erat 
s^ffkientissime  in  loco  reperissenty  susdpiunt  fiios  nobilium  It" 
beralibus  studiis  imbuendos  ;  ul,  quod  minus  ad  usum  loci  uber^ 
tas  exhiberety  eorum.quos  docebant  liberaliiate  redundaret.  Adest 
ergo  nobiUssimus  in  Christo  puer  Dunstanus,  inter  alios  uniuSf 
immo  prae  tdiis  solus^  ubipauUo  dilgentius  quam  imbeciUa  aetas 
Jerre  posset  Uterarum  studio  intentus^'  &c.  Then  he  tells  us  how 
Dunstan  fell  sick,  &c.  This,  by  the  bye,  was  not  the  first  time, 
in  which,  there  were  distinguished  Irishmen  at  Glastonbury ;  many 
of  them  had  been  there  long  before; 

(i)  See  Mr.  Littgard's  An^o-Saxon  church,  ch.  1% 

§•  II.  St.  Maccallin,  or^  as  some  call  hijD»  MaC" 
callanf  MalcalUn^  or  Makalhrn^  an  IrishmaOy  was  in 
France,  together  with  St.  Cadroc  and  some  others, 
in,  it  seems,  945  or  946  (4)  His  history  is  much 
connected  with  that  of  St.  Cadroe,  on  which  accord- 
ingly, although  he  was  not  an  Irish  but  a  British 
Scot,  I  must  say  a  few  words.  [5 )  Cadroe  was  of 
the  royal  hopse  of  the  Scots  of  North  Britain,  and 
was  placed  at  an  early  age  under  the  direction  of  a 
very  pious  Relative,  named  Bean,  who  instructed  him 
in  religion!  and  watched  over  his  morals.  When 
grown  up»  it  was  thought  adviseable  to  give  him  what 
would  be  now  called  a  university  education }  and, 
as  there  were  then  no  schools  in  Scotland,  in  which 
it  could  be  acquired.  Bean  sent  him  to  Armagh.  (6) 
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There  he  applied  himself  to  the  classical  and  philo^ 
sophical  studies,  including  natural  history,  astrono- 
my^  &c.  and,  as  he  was  gifted  with  a  fine  genius,  be-* 
came  a  great  proficient  in  them.   Having;  finished  his 
literary  and  scientific  course  he  recrossed  the  sea,  (7) 
and  returned  to  his  cousin  Bean.     Bein^  full  of  zeal 
for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen,  he  set  about 
teaching  them  so  as  to  form  school-masters  for  every 
part  of  Scotland,  all  of  whom  were  indebted  to  him 
for  their  knowledge.  (8)     While  Cadroe  was  thus 
employed  in  teachmg  what  are  called  the  liberal  arts, 
witnout  thinking  of  retiring  from  the  world,  it  is 
said  that  both  he  and  Bean  had  visions,  in  which  it 
was  announced  that  he  should  quit  his  native  country, 
remove  to  foreign  parts,  and  exercise  himself  in  mo- 
nastic discipline^  as  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he 
should  become  the  spiritual  father  of  others.     He 
determined  on  obeying  the  summons,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  set  out,  when  the  people  of  every  condition, 
and  even  the  king  Constantiue  (9)  requested  him 
not  to  leave  his  country,  remonstrating  with  him  on 
the  injury  which  his  departure  vfonld  cause  to  all 
Scotland,  where  he  was  doing  so  much  good*  Hiese 
expostulations  made  such  an  impression  on  him,  that 
he  delayed  for  some  time ;  but  afterwards  returning 
to  his  former  determination  he  opposed  all  their  ex- 
ertions  to  detain  him,  until  at  length  it  was  agreed 
upon  to  let  him  so  abroad  and  even  to  supply  him 
with  money,  clothes,  horses,  and  every  thing  ne- 
cessary for  his  journey.     Having  passed  the  frontiers 
of  the    then   Scottish    kingdom,   he    entered   the 
British  one^  of  Cumbria  lying  to  the  south  of  l;he 
Clyde,  (10)  where  he  was  veiy  kindly  received  by 
its  king   Dovenald,   (11)  a  relation  of  his,   who, 
liaving  kept  him  for  some  time  at  his  court,  con- 
ducted  him  to  the  city  of  Loida,  situated  at   the 
boundary  of  the  Cumbrians  and  Normans,   where 
Cadroe  was  received  by  Gunderic,  a  nobleman,  who 
accompanied  him  to  York  and  introduced  him  to 
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the  king  Eric/ whose  wife  was  related  to  him.  (12) 
Thence  he  weitt  to  London,,  and  proceeded  to  Win- 
Chester,  where  he  was .  trei^^d  with  honour  b7  kii^ 
Edmuhdi  who  got  him  conducted  to  a  harbour  called 
'Hymen.  After  smne  delay  there  caused  by  bad 
Weather^  he  sent  back  to  Scotland  some  of  his  com- 
panions, anxong  whom. was  a  nephew  <^  his,  and 
having  embai'ked  arrived  safely  at  Bool<^e.  Thence 
he  'went  i»  Sd  Farsey's  monastery  of  Peronne, 
where  he  prayed  to  God  that  be  would»  through 
the  merits  of  St.  Tursey,  point  out  to  him  a  place, 
where  he  should  stop.  On  the  following  night 
the  saint  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  and  tdd  him, 
that  he  must  go  to  some  other  spot. 

{4)  Colgan  has  made  up  some  Acts  for  St.  Maccalm,  or  as  iie 
uaaaeshim,  MalcaUan,  at  21  January.  The.Bollandists  treat  of 
him  at  said  day.  There  is  an  account  of  him  also  in  the  Ada 
B^ied.  Sec.  v.  p.,  548.  He  is  expressly  called  an  Irishman, 
ntttione  Htbemus  in  the  Appendix  to  the  chronicle  of  Frodoaid 
at  A.  978.  and  iiv  the  Ai^can  ixrartyrology ;  and  that  he  was^  the 
BoUandists  maintain,  both  at  21  January  and  6  Mardi>  in  their 
obsetvatiohs  on  the  life  of  St  Cadroci  where  they  state  that  the 
Scotch  have  no  argument  in  favour  of  m^ng  him  their  countiy* 
man«  Yet  in  the  Benedictine  account,  either  by  Dachoiy  or  M»- 
billon,  it  is  said  that  he  was  rather  a  Britisli  than  an  Irish  Scot, 
notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the  Appendix  to  Frodoard  there 
quoted.  For  this  opinion  no  reason  is  assigned,  nor,  I  bc^eve^ 
could  there,  except  that  Maccallin  happened  to  be  in  Fiance  to- 
together  with  Cadipe,  who  was  certainly  a  native  of  N.  Britain. 
But  this,  as  will  be  soon  seen,  is  flu:  from  affording  any  proof  of  it 
As  to  the  time  of  Cadroe's  arrival  in  France^  it  is  .universally  al- 
lowed that  it  was  about  945.         ^     ' 

(5)  Th^re  is  a  rather  laige  Life  of  St.  Cadroe,  at  Catkroe,  as 
Colgan  thought  he  ought  to  be  called,  written  by  one  Reiman  or 
Ousman,  seemingly  a  French  or  Germmi  monk,  not  very  long 
after  the  saint  s  death.  It  has  been  published  by  Colgan  at  6 
March,  at  whidi  day  it  is  also  in  the  collection  of  the  BoUandists, 
who  omitted  as  useless  some  stuff  in  the  beginning  of  it  relatbe  to 
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certain  migrations  of  the  primitive  Scots.  Thence  it  was  repub- 
lished in  the  Acta  Bened.  Sec.  v.-  Colgan  h^  lost  his  time  in  en- 
deavouring to  show^  that  Cadroe  was  an  Irish  Scot,  whereas  it  is 
quite  clear  that  he  was  a  British  one ;  and  accordmgly  lie  is  con- 
sidered as  such  by  the  Bollandists  and  Mabillon. '        '   ' 

(6)  It  is  remarked  by  Mabillon,  Anrmli  Ben.  ad  AJ  944.)  that 
the  reason,  why  Cadroe  was  sent  to  Armagh,  >ea8  thait  studies 
wec^  at  that  time  neglected  in  Scothmd.    Compare  with  Not,  27. 
to  Chap,  XK. 

(7).  Aequore  remenso*  (Li(b,  capi  12.)  Colgan  stru^es  to 
explain  these  words  as  if  meaning,  that  he  safled^  on  a  lake  or  cross- 
ed the  Shannon  on  his  return  to  some  part  of  Ireland,  in  which 
as  Colgan  imagined,  his  relatives  lived.  But  the  author  of  the 
Life  understood  Latin  sufficiently  well  not  to  eaff  a4ake  or  a  river 
aequor. 

(8)  It  Is  observed  in  the  Life,  (ib)  by  dlusion  to  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  I  Cor.  tv.  15.  that,  although  Scotland  might  liave  thou- 
sands of  pedagogues  yet  it  had  not  many  fathers,  whereas  Cadroe 
was  the  person,  who  b^gat.them;  in  disciplinU  enim  artiuni  hie 
iUos  genuit ;  and  that  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  (ok*  return  to  his 
country)  none  of  the  wise  men  had  crossed  the  sea  but  still  Uved 
in  Ireland.  This  is  marked  to  prove,  that  Cadroe  was  then  the 
only  great  teacher  in  Scotland.  It  is  strange,  that  (^olgan  could, 
vrith  such  circumstances  before  liis  eyes,  have  persisted  m  making 
Cadroe  an  Irishman^  and  living  and  teaching  in  Ireland ;  as  if  there 
had  not  been  numberless  great  mastery  or  fathers  in  freland  fyt 
centuries  before  Cadroe  wa3  bpm,  or  as  if  be  coidd  have  been 
called  the  only  father  in  Ireland,  while  the  very  persons  or  father?, 
by  whom  he  himself  had  been  taught,  at  Armagh,  not  to  mention 
so  many  others  elsewhere,  were  still  alive. 

(9)  This  was  Constantine  III.  son  of  Etfaus,  who,  having  re- 
signed the  throne  in  943,  became  superior  of  the  Cuidees  of  St. 
Andrews.  (Buchanan,  Rer.  Scot,  ad  Reg.  75.  and  Usher,  Ind. 
Chron.  ad  A.  943.)  Colgan  strives  to  get  rid  of  this  argument  in 
favour  of  Cadroe  having  been  a  British  Scot  by  introducing  a  Con- 
stantine O'Neill,  who  was  chiefbiin  of  Inishowen  some  time  in  the 
tenth  century ;  as  if  Inishowen  could  be  supposed  to  be  a  large 
kingdom,  such  as  the  author  of  the  Life  alludes  to. 

(10)  Compare  with  Not.  74  to  Chap.  xxi.  . 
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(11)  This  Dovenald  was  the  king^  whom  old  English  writers 
call  Dunmail,  and  whose  country  the  English  king  Edmund  made 
over  to  Malcolm  L  king  of  the  British  Scots  in  94'6,  and  accord- 
ingly after  Cadroe  had  travelled  through  it.  (See  Usher,  p.  66^ 
and  ItuL  Chron.  at  A»  946.)  What  Colgan  has  cbnceming  him 
is  so  confused^  .that  it  is  not  worth  remarking  upon. 

(12)  Life,  cap.  17.  In  this  narrative  there  are  some  points 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  British  antiquaries.  As  it  is  not  my 
business  to  enlaige  on  them,  I  shall  only  observe  that  the  people 
called  by  the  author  Normans  were  the  Northumbrians^  who 
were  then  ruled  by  Norman  or  Danish  kings,  of  whom  Eric  was 
one. 

§ .  III.  Not  far  distant  from  Peronne  there  lived 
&  pious,  wealthy,  and  noble  matron,  named  Her- 
sehdisy  who  was  very  kind  to  pilgrims.     On  hearing 
that  some  such  persons  had  arrived  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood,   she  sent  to  them  requesting  that  they 
would  caU  to  see  her.     They  complied  with  her  wish, 
and  on  conversing  with  her  said  that  all  they  wanted 
was  a  retired  place,  where  Hying  by  their  labour 
they  might  serve  God.     She  then  gladly  showed 
them  a  spot  in  the  forest  called  Theorascensts  near 
the  river  Oise  in  the  diocese  of  Laon  and  adjoining 
the  frontiers  of  Hainault,  ( 1 3)  and  where  there  was 
a  church  under  the  name  of  St.   Michael.     They 
liked  the  place,  and  Hersendis  got  the  church  en- 
larged and  habitations  erected  for  their  use.  Among 
these  pilgrims,  who  in  all  were  thirteen,  was  Mac- 
callin,  a  man  of  superior  goodness,  (14)  and  whose 
name  now  occurs  for  the  first  time.     Where  he  met 
with  Cadroe  we  are  not  informed,  nor  whether  he 
had  travelled  with  him  all  the  way  from  Scotland, 
although  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  had.  (15)  For 
there  was  a  great  intercourse  between  the  Scots  of 
Ireland  and  those  of  N.   Britain,  so  that  many  of 
the  former  were  to  be  found  in  the  latter  country, 
and  vice  versa.     Wheresoever  these  two  worthy  men 
first  met,  they  and  their  companions  being  settled 
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at  St.  MichaePsi  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  a  supe* 
rior,  and  Cadroe  was  fixed  upon  for  that  purpose. 
But,  as  he  could  not  be  induced  to  accept  of  that 
office,  Maccallin  was  then  compelled  to  submit  to  it. 
Having  lived  for  some  time  in  this  manner,  assisted 
by  the  munificence  of  Hersendis,  Maccallin  and 
Cadroe  were  seized  with  a  desire  to  become  Bene- 
dictine monks.  For  the  attainment  of  this  object 
they^  were  helped  by  Hersendis,  who  directed  Mac- 
callin to  Gorzia,  a  monastery  in  the  diocese  of  Metz, 
recommending  him  to  the  abbot  Agenald,  and  Ca- 
droe to  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Fleury  sur  Loire, 
then  governed  by  Erchembald  a  very  religious  man. 
When  Maccallin  had  received  the  monastic  habit, 
Hersendis  sent  to  Agenald,  requesting  that  he  would 
permit  him  to  proceed  to  the  place,  which  had  been 
already  intended  for  him.  This  place  was  Walcio- 
dorus,  now  Vassor,  near  the  Meuse  between  Dinant 
and  Givet,  where  Eilbert,  the  husband  of  Hersen- 
dis, had  erected  a  monastery  about  A.  945,  and  about 
the  same  tim6  that  Hersendis  had  formed  the  estab- 
lishment of  St.  Michael's.  (16)  Maccallin,  on  his 
return,  was  placed  as  abbot  over  Walciodorus,  still 
retaining  the  management  of  St.  Michael's.  Hav- 
ing sent  for  Cadroe,  he  appointed  him  prior  of  the 
monastery.  After  some  time  Maccallin,  finding 
that  the  direction  of  two  establishments  was  too  much 
for  his  strength,  begged  of  Cadroe  to  become  abbot 
of  Walciodorus.  With  great  difficulty  Cadroe  agreed 
to  this  proposal,  having  been  pressed  to  do  so  by 
Otho,  kiijg  of  Germany,  who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror. This  occurred  about  950.  (17)  Cadroe  was 
afterwards  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Clement, 
alias  St.  Felix  at  Metz,  and  died  A.  D.  975  or  976, 
after  the  70th  year  of  his  age  and  30th  of  his  pere- 
grination or  abode  in  a  foreign  country.  (18)  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  his  monastery  at  Metz, 
and  his  memory  was  revered  on  the  6th  of  March. 
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Maccallin,  liaving  returned  to  St.  MichaePs  in  the 
forest  TJiearascensiSj  ^nt  the  remainder  of  his  life 
there  until  his  death  on  the  2l£t  of  January  in  the 
year  978.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Michael,  and  his  name  is  mentioned  with  great  praise 
by  old  writers  and  in  various  martyrologies,  (19) 

(13)  See  Bollandus  at  21  January,  where  he  treats  of  St.  Mac- 
callin.  Celgan  was  mistaken  in  assigning  that  place  to  the  diocese 
of  Verdun. 

(14)  Life  of  St.  Cadroe,  cap.  20. 

(L5)  The  autlior  of  Cadroe's  Life  calls  (ib,)  Maccallina  com- 
panion of  Cadroe's  pilgrimage.  This  may  seem  to  insinuate,  that 
they  had  gone  together  from  Scotland.  Yet  they  might  liave  fk^ 
met  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  Franee,  where  many  Irishmen  were 
then  to  be  found ;  and  in  either  hypothesis  Maccallin  might  still  be 
called  a  companion  of  Cadroe's  pilgrimage  {peregrinatio),  which, 
strictly  speaking,  did  not  begin  until  they  weve  settled,  as  pious 
fore^ers,  at  St.  Micliaers.  For,  as  far  as  I  bave  been  able  io 
observe,  the  acceptation  of  peregrin'atio,  which  so  often  occurs  in 
lives  of  saints  of  tliose  times,  is  not  so  much  travdling  as  living 
for  pious  motives  in^  a  foreign  land.  For  instance  in  the  pas- 
sage from  Osbem,  (above  Not  2.)  the  words,  relicta  Hibernia 
in  terra  Anglorum  preregrinaturi  venissentt  plainly  mean  that  the 
persons  there  alluded  to  lefl  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  leading  a  life 
of  per^rination,  that  is,  absence  from  their  own  country,  in  Eng- 
land. Our  English  word,  pilgrimage,  does  not  exactly  corres- 
pond witli  the  peregrinatio  of  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages. 

(16)  See  the  BoUandists  at  St.  Cadroe,  6  March. 

(17)  16. 

(18)  Life  of  St.  Cadroe  cap.  25.  Compare  with  Mabillon, 
Observ.  praev,  at  said  Life  in  Acta  Bened.  Sec.  v. 

(19)  We  read  in  the  Appendix  to  Frodoard's  chrontde; 
"  Anno  978  vir  Domini  Malcallinus  natione  Hibemicus  in  vigilia 
S.  Vincendi  Levitke  et  raartyris  vitam  transitoriam,  quam  h^bebat 
exosam,  deseruit,  et  cum  Domino,  cui  indesinenter,  dum  adhuc 
viveret,  serviverat,  vivere  felidter  inchoavit.  Qui  prae&tus  abbas 
in  coq)Orc  humatus  quiescit  in  ecdesia  B.  MichaeUs  archangeU, 
cujus  abbatiam.  dum  corporaliter  in  hoc  seculo  maneret,  pip  mo- 
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Calamine  rexit*"  The  words  vir  Dominiy  or  as  in  the  MS.  wV 
dnii  have  been  mistaken  for  VirdwiU  and  hence  some  have  said 
that  Macallin  was  abbot  of  St.  MichaeFs  at  Verdun,  and  that  he 
died  in  that  town.  But  there,  was  no  such  monastery  at  Verdun, 
in  a  history  of  the  foundation  of  Walciodoiiis  it  is  mentioned, 
that  he  died  in  990 ;  but  the  other  is  the  true  date  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Bollandists  and  Benedictines, 

§.4,  An  Irish  abbot,  named  Colunibanus,  shut 
huiaself  up  and  became  a  recluse  on  the  2d  of  Fe^ 
bruary,  A.D.  ^7,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  monastery 
of  Ghent,  and  remained  there  until  his  death  on  the 
L5th  of  February  in  9.59.  (20)  Whether  the  mo- 
nastery, which  he  had  governed,  was  in  Ireland  or 
in  the  continent,  is  not  sufficiently  known  ;  but  it  is 
universally  allowed  tliat  he  was  an  Irishman,  (21) 
His  remains  are  in  St.  Bavo's  church  at  Ghent,  and 
his  memory  is  famous  in  Belgium,  where  his  name 
occursjamong  those  of  other  saints  in  a  litany  of  the 
Belgic  churches.  Israel,  an  Irish  bishop,  but  I  know 
not  of  what;diocese,  (^22)  lived  in  the  eastern  part  of 
France  during  the  first  lialf  of  the  10th  century. 
He  assisted  at  a  synod  held  at  Verdun  in  947,  (23) 
at  which  was  present  also  the  celebrated  Bruno,  bro- 
ther of  the  king,  and  afterwards  emperor  Otho* 
Bruno  was  then  abbot,  but  a  few  years  later  became 
archbishop  of  Cologne.  One  of  the  masters  of  this 
great  and  learned  prelate  was  Israel,  concerning 
whom  I  do  not  find  any  further  account.  Duncan, 
likewise  an  Irish  bishop,  was  distinguished  as  a 
teacher  in  France  some  time  in  the  said  century. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  consecrated  there  or 
in  Ireland.  He  taught,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Re- 
migius  at  Khcims,  (24)  and  wrote  for  the  use  of  his 
students  a  Commentary  on  the  nine  books  of  Mar- 
tianus  Capelia  on  the  liberal  arts,  in  the  title  of  which 
he  is  called  an  Irish  bishop.  A  copy  of  this  work 
was  transcribed  by  one  Gifardus,  and  was  in  the  li- 
brary of  said  monasteiy,  but  is  now  among  th^  royal 
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MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Duncan  wrote  also 
Observations  on  the  first  book  of  Pomponius  Mela 
on  the  situation  of  the  earth,  which  likewise  are  still 
extant.  (25) 

St.  Forannan,  (26)  who  had  been  consecrated  at 
Armagh  bishop  of  a  place,  called  Domnach-mor^ 
arrived  at  Walciodorus  23  years  later  than  St.  Mac- 
callin  had  become  its  abbot,  and  accordingly  in  970, 
reckoning  from  947  the  year,  in  which,  according 
to  every  appearance,  Meccallin,  Cadroe,  and  some 
Irish  monks  began  to  live  there.  (27)  It  is  there- 
fore a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  writecs  have 
done,  that  Forannan  had  been  in  that  place  before 
Maccallin,  and  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  mo- 
nastery. (28)  From  what  we  have  seen  above  it  is 
evident,  that  Macallin  was  the  first  abbot  of  Walcio- 
dorus, who,  on  his  resignation,  was  succeeded  by 
Cadroe  in  about  950.  On  Cadroe's  removing  to  Metz 
in  954  or  955  he  left  an  abbot  there,  whose  name  is 
unknown,  but  who  is  said  to  have  permitted  a  re- 
laxation of  discipline.  After  his  death  Forannan 
was  appointed  abbot.  (29)  Thus  Forannan  was;  in 
fact,  the  fourth  abbot  of  Walciodorus,  which  he 
governed  until  his  death  on  the  SOth  of  April  in 
98s,  (30)  having  re-established  the  vigour  of  mo- 
nastic discipline,  and  left  a  great  reputation  for 
sanctity. 

(20)  Colgan  treats  of  this  St.  Columbanus  at  2  February,  and 
the  Bollandists  more  probably  at  15  of  said  month. 

(21)  Dempster,  with  his  usual  efirontery,  making  him  a  Scotch- 
man and  a  writer,  says  that  he  always  lived  in  Scotland,  and  refers  ~ 
to  Molanus,  who  has  not  a  word  of  what  that  liar  pretended  to 
take' from  him.  (See  A  A,  SS.  p.  258.)  The  Belgic  writers 
agree  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  By  them  he  is  called 
ahbgs  HibernicUy  witliout  telling  us  whether  in  Ireland  or  else- 
where ;  but  Menard  understood  that  appellation  as  meaning,  that 
he  had  been  an  abbot  in  Ireland. 

(22;  fleury  in  one  place  (Hist.  EccL  L.  55*  §.  S5.)  caUs  him  a 
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bishop  <3^  Great  Britain,  and  in  another  fU),  $.  43t)  a*  Scotch 
bishop,  eve^tie  Ecossois.  But  the  Benedictine  authors  c^  the 
Histoire  Letteraircy  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  those  times,  expressly  state,  (Tom,  vi.  p,  305.)  that  he  was  an 
Irish  bishop. 

(23)  Fleury,  ib.  $.  35. 

(24)  Dr.  Ledwich  very  learnedly  brings  (Ant.  Sfcp.  165.)  the 
monastery  of  St.  Remigius  to  Down,  and  makes  Duncan  teach 
there.  There  was  no  monastery  of  St.  Remigius  in  Ireland.  But 
the  Doctor,  or  some  one  before  him,  had  stumbled  on  a  passage  in 
Usher  fPr.  p,  910,  or  London  ed.  472.)  where  he  speaks  of  this 
work  of  Duncan,  alias  Duhchat,  as  being  in  the  libraiy  of  the 
church  of  Worcester  with  the  following  tide;  ''  Commentum 
Dunchatpontifids  Hibemieusis,  quod  contulit  suis  disdpulis  in  mo- 
nasterio  S.  Remigii  douns,  super  astrolo^  Martiani  Capellae 
Vanonis."  Usher  left  this  title,  as  he  found  or  thought  he  found 
it,  imagining,  as  appears  from  his  makii^  d  a  capital  letter,  that 
douns  was  a  local  or  proper  name.  Thence  it  was  deduced,  that 
it  meant  Down  in  Ireland.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  dauns 
is  an  erratum  for  docens^  which  I  should  rather  ascribe  to  the 
copyist  of  said  title  than  to  Uiriier*s  being  mistaken  in  the  spelling 
of  the  words  as  he  met  with.it. 

(25)  See  HUtoire  LetUraire^  Tom.  vi.  p.  549.  and  Warton's 
Hisiory  of  English  poetry ,  Vol,  ii.p,  75. 

(26)  The  BolUmdiste  have  a  Life  of  St.  Forannan  at  30  April, 
and  from  them  it  has  been  republished  in  the  Acta  Ben.  Sec.  v. 
p.  586  seqq. 

(27)  See  the  Bollandists,  Notes  at  St.  Forannan,  ib*.  p.  819, 

(28)  Among  others  Colgan  fell  Into  this*  mistake,  and  promised 
to  prove  at  30  April,  that  ForannaB  had  [nreoeded  Maocaliin.  (See 
AA*  SS.  p.  153  and  238»)  How  he  could  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  it  I  do  not  know,  as  he  did  not  live  long  ^longh  to  publish 
Forannan's  Life  at  said  day. 

(29)  See  the  Bollandists,  ib.  and  p.  808.  and  at  St.  Cadrocy  6 
Mart.  p.  47J. 

(30)  Thisis  the  date  marked  for  it  by  MabtUon,  (AnnaL  Ben. 
ad  A.  982.)  and,  as  it  is  probably  the  true  one,  further  inquiricis 
may  be  omitted. 
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§  v.' About  these  times  thei^e  was  also  an  Irish 
monastery  at  Cologne.     Warinus,  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, built  or  repaired  a  monastery  of  the  Scots 
(Irish)  in  an  island  of  the  Rhine  near  the  city,  over 
which  he  placed  Mimborin,   who  is  said  to  have  go- 
verned it  for  fifteen  years,  (31)     Marianus  Scotus 
says,  that  in  975  Erberger,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
made  over  to  the  Scots,  for  ever,  this  monastery  called 
St.  Martin's,  and  that  its  first  abbot  was  Mimborin,  a 
ScotuSf   who   presided    over   it    for  twelve    years, 
reckoning,  I  suppose,  from  the  date  of  the  perpetual 
grant  made  by  Erberger.     Accordingly  Mimborih's 
death,  which  occurred  x)n  the  18th  of  July,  must  be 
.  assigned  either  to  987,  or,  if  the  twelve  years  were 
not  complete,  to  986.  (32)     He  was  succeeded  by 
Kilian  likewise  an  Irishman,  after  whom,  as  it  was 
an  Irish  establishment,  we  find  it  governed  by  St. 
Helias,  (33)  who  had  belonged  to  the  monastery  of 
Monaghan,  and  of  whom  more  will  be  seen  else- 
where. 

A  very  celebrated  Irish  abbot  was  Fingen,.  (34) 
who  succeeded  St.  Cadroe  as  abbot  of  St,  Felix,  alias 
St.  Clement,  at  Metz,  in  about  the  year  976.     Be- 
sides the  government  of  this  monastery  he  was   in- 
vested also  with  that  of  St.  Symphorian,  likewise  at 
Metz,  in  the  year  991.     This  old  abbey  ^as  rebuilt 
by  Adalbero  II.  then  bishop  of  Metz,  who,'  having 
a  great  esteem  for  Fingen,  placed  him  over  it,  and, 
with  the  assistance  oi  the  empress  dowager  Adel- 
haid  a  protectress  of  Fingen  and  the  Irish  Benedic- 
tines, and  grandmother  of  €>tho  III.  as  yet   only 
.  king,  obtained  from  this  sovereign  a  confirmation  of 
the  rights  and  possessions  of  this  establishment  on 
condition,  that  the  Irishman  FingeUj^  its  first  abbot, 
and  his  successors,  should  not  have  any  other  than 
Irish  monks  as  long  as  they  could  be  found,  but, 
in   case  they  could   not,  allowing  the   admittance 
of  monks   of  any   other   nation  ;  and   that  prayers 
should  be  constantly  ojffered  theire  for  the  king's 
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soul,  those  of  his  parents,  and  of  the  then  bishop 
and  his  siidcessors.  This  deed  was  signed  by  the 
king  at  Frankfort  on  the  25th  of  January,  A.  D. 
992,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.  (35)  Not  long 
after  Fmgen  was  sent  to  re-establish  the  monastery 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Vitonus,  now  St.  Vannes, 
at  Verdun,,  where  he  fixed  some  Irish  inonks,  of 
whom  seven  were  there  under  his  direction,  when 
the  celebrated  Richard,  dean  of  the  diocese  of 
Rheims,  and  Frederic,  who  had  been  count  of  Ver- 
dun, applied  to  him  in  1001  for  pennission  to  be- 
come members  of  this  house.  (36)  As  they  were 
persons  of  high  rank  in  the  world,  he  was  at  first 
loth  to  receive  them,  being  afraid  that  they  would 
not  put  up  with  the  poverty  and  discipline  of  the 
monastery..  At  length,  however,  he  compKed  with 
their  request,  (37)  and  instructed  and  trained  them 
so  well,  that  tliey  became,  especially  Richard,  two  of 
the  greatest  and  most  useful  men  of  their  tim^s.  St. 
Fingen  died  in  the  year  1004,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  holy  disciple  Richard.  ^38)  There  is  a  short  letter 
*of  his,  still  extant,  in  the  library  of  St.  Remigius  of 
Rheims,  to  Fastradis  a  nun,  concerning  a  monk 
named  Guilier  (39) 

To  this  account  of  Irish  ecclesiastics  distinguished 
in  foreign  countries  during  the  tenth  century,  I  shall 
add  only  a  curious  circumstance  related  of  St.  Ge- 
rard, bishop  of  Toul,  who  in  986  gave  a  retreat  in 
his  diocese  to  several  Grepks,  who,  mixed  with 
Irishmen,  performed  the  Church  service  in  their 
own  language,  and  according  to  the  Greek  rite.  (40) 
Hence  we  see,  that  the  Irish  still  continued  to  culti- 
vate Greek  literature. 

(31)  Mabillon,  ib.  ad  A.  974:. 

(32)  Florence  of  Worcester  places  it  in  d86. 

(33)  See  Mabillon,  loc,  eit.sM  Colgan  A  A.  SS.p.  107. 

(34)  Colgan  treats  of  St.  Fingen  at  5  February.  His  account  of 
him  is  very  imperfect.    Hie  BoUandists  have  omitted  him,  placing 
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him  among  the  Praetermissi  at  5  Febmaiy,  and  obsenring  that 
G>]gan  had  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  him  the  title  of  beahu^ 
as  he  had  found  hini  caUed  only  virhiosus*  But  the  fii^n,  styled 
virhiosus,  was  in  all  probability  different  from  the  one  we  are  now 
treating  of;  nor  did  Colgan  state  that  they  were  the  same,  al- 
though the  cause  of  his  placing  St  Fingen  at  5  Februaiy  was, . 
that  the  name  of  a  Fingen,  the  virtuous  son  of  Odran  Fedhkty 
occurs  at  said  day  in  some  Irish  calendars.     Mabillon  did  not 
scruple  to  consider  Fingen  as  a  saint,  and  often  speaks  of  him  as 
a  most  religious  man,  ex.  c.  Amial.  Ben*  ad  A.  1001.     And  the 
authors  of  the  Histoire  Letteraire  expressly  call  him  St.  Fmgen 
an  Irishman^  &c.  (Tom.  vi.  p.  437.)  where  they  tell  us,  that 
there  was  a  laige  account  of  hiq?  in  a  Life  of  Thienri,  bishop  of 
Metz,  which  unfortunately  has  been  lost* 

(35)  Colgan,  having  got  a  copy  of  thi»  diploma  from  the 
archives  of  the  church  of  Metz  through  the  kincbess  oS  Meuris^ 
bishop  of  that  see,  has  annexed  it  to  the  Acts  oS  Fingen.    It 
begins  thus ;    '*  /n  nomine  sanctae  et  individuae  Trinitatis^  OHo 
divina  Javente  dementia  rex.**     Afler  three  or  four  lines  it  pro- 
ceeds ;  "  Quapropter  omnium  Jldelium  nostrorum  praeseniium  sci- 
licet etJiUurorum  noverit  industrial  quomodo  Adalbero  Metensis 
ecdesiae  venerabilis  episcopus  ad  nos  venit,  dicens  quod  abboHam 
quamdam,  foras  muros  Metis  civitatis  sitam^  jam  longo  tempore 
destructam,  pro  Dei  amore  et  sancti  Symphoriani  martyris  nwir 
ter  coepit  reaedificare,  humiliter  deprecans  nostram  excellentiamy 
ut  eamdem  abbatiam  cum  suis  pertinentiis  nostrae  autkoritatis 
praeceptione  conjirmemus.     Nos  vero  ob  intervenium  dilectae  aviae 
nostrae^  Adalheidis  videlicet  imperatricis  AugustaCy  pine  petitions 
iUius  benignum  assensum  praebentes,  eidem  abbatiae  5.  Sympk(h 
riani  omnia  loca  a  regibus,  vel  imperatoribuSy  vel  aliis  religiosis 
personis  antea  unquam  traditay  vel  qua  iam  ipse  cUlecius  Adalbero 
episcopus  Ulic  moderno  tempore  adauxit  et  adhuc  addere  destde- 
raty  aliorumque  Dei  Jidelium  bona  voluntas  adiungere  studueriiy 
regia  denuo  nostra  munijicentia  donamuSy  atque  confirmamusy  ea 
videlicet  ratione,  ut  abbas  primus  nomine  Fingenius  Hibemiensis 
natione,  quern  ipse  praelibatus  episcopus  nunc  temporis  ibi  con- 
stituit,  suique  successores  Hibemienses  monachos,  habeanty  quam- 
diu  sic  esse  poterit  j  et  si  defuerint  ibi  monachi  de  Hibernia,  de 
quibuscumque  nationibus  semper  ibi  monachi  habeaniur  ;  et  nostri 
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nominis^  animaeque  notiraef  paretUumque  noftarum,  dfraisewtU 
epUcapi  succeuorumque  Uliut  memoria  ihi  nunquam  tkficiat" 
Then  afier  a  few  words  comes  the  signature,  &c.  See  also  Ma^ 
btUon,  AnnaL  Ben.  ad  A.  991.  Fleuiy  could  not  have  seen  these 
Annals  at  the  time  he  was  writing  the  history  of  those  times ;  but 
it  18  odd,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  now  quoted 
diploma*  whereas  otherwise  he  would  not  (Liv,  SB.  §,  60*)  have 
called  Fingen  an  EcauaiSf  Scotchman.  Mabillon  adds,  that 
Otho  confirmed  also  the  possessions^  &c.  of  the  monhsteiy  of  St. 
Felix. 

(36)  Mabillon  ib.  and  at  J.  1001. 

(^7).  An  anonymous  author  of  a  Life  of  Richaid  pi^etends,  that 
on  his  and  Frederic's  first  going  to  Fingen*s  monastery  of  8u 
Vannes  they  did  not  find  the  regular  observance,  which  they  ex« 
pected  to  see,  and  that  they  went  to  Clugni  to  consult  St.  Odilo 
on  what  they  should  do,  who,  however,  advised  them  to  return 
thither,  as  th^r  accordingly  did.  Mabillon  fib,  at  A.  1001.)  re- 
jects this  story  about  the  defect  of  regular  observance,  and  shows 
that  Fingen  was  a  very  holy  man,  who  could  not  be  deficient  in 
enforcing  regularity.  And,  in  ^t,  following  the  story  itself^ 
would  Odilo  have  counselled  them  to  place  themselves  under  Fin- 
gen,  were  his  discipline  not  strict  ?  Heury  floe,  cit.)  picked  up 
this  story  among  other  mistakes  concenung  Fingen  and  his  Irish 
monks,  whom  he  calls  Ecossois.  His  saying  that  Odilon  sent 
Richard  and  Frederic  back  to  St,  Vannes  under  the  penuaaon, 
that  they* would  reform  the  establishment,  is  a  poor  evasion;  for 
how  could  they  expect  to  do  so,  while  they  remamed  simple 
monks?  The  truth  is,  that  Richard's  and  Frederick's  reason  for 
having  consulted  Odilo  was,  that  on  their  first  going  to  Verdun 
they  found  another  monastery  there  lately  founded  by  bishop 
Wigfrid,  which  seemed  to  them  more  convenient,  although  the 
monastic  observance  was  not  as  r^ular  as  in  Fingen's  of  St.  Van- 
nes, which  was  small  and  deficient  in  buildings.  On  applying  to 
Odilo  to  leani  fit>m  him  which  they  should  prefer,  he  gave  them 
the  above  mentioned  advice. 

(38)  Mabillon,  ib.  ad  A.  1004.  Another  mistake  of  Fleuiy, 
(loc.  ciU)  is  his  stating,  that  Fingen  died  about  three  months  afier 
he  had  received  Richard  into  the  monastery.  He  should  have 
said,  about  three  years  ;  for  Richard's  reception  was  in  1 001 .  It  is 
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tii^ukr,  that  in  the  Irish  annals  the  death  of  a  Fingeny  called 
abbot  of  Ro0crea,i8  marked  at  A  1005.  (A A.  SS.  p.  ^8;}  The 
date  ooikies  so  near  that  of  the  death  of  St.  Fingen^  that  it  Q%ht 
be  suspected  they  were  one' and  the  same  peraon.  Might,  it  be 
tint  Eiogen  had  gode  firom  Roscrea  to  su{>ertntend  the  establish- 
mmt  of  St.  Felix  at  Metz  ?  The  day  of  his  death  was  probably  the 
8tii  of  October,  at  which  he  k  praised  in  the  Necrologium  of  St 
Clement  of  Metz,  as  abbot,  &c  and  boded  in  its  chiin^h. 

(39)  MaknUon,  ii. 

(40)  Histoire  LeHeraire^  Tom,  vi.  p.  638. 

§.  VI,  Ceufada,  bishop  of  Emiy,  who  died  in  990, 
(41)  was  succeeded  by  Columba  Mac-Lagenan,  who 
held  the  see  until  1003,  After  him  was  Serbrethae, 
who  lived  until  1027.  (42)  From  these  times  for- 
ward we  find  what  appears  to  be  a  regular  account  of 
the  succession  in  the  see  of  Cork ;  and  accordingly 
it  is  very  probable,  that  Columba  Mac-Ciantcain,  who 
4ied  in  990,  (43)  had  as  immediate  successor  Celiaeh 
Hua-Sealbaigh,  a  very  wise  and  learned  man,  who, 
having  lived*  ta  a  great  age,  died,  it  is  said,,  in  pil- 
grimage A<  D.  10^6.  (44)  Dubdalethe  II.  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  who  died  in  998,  (45)  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Muregan,  who  after  three  years'  incum- 
bency, or  rather  in  the  third  year,  resigned  the  see  in 
lOOJ .  (46)  He  had  made  a  visitation  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  his  stead  was  placed 
Maelmury,  that  is,  servant  of  Mary^  the  son*  of 
Eochad^  while,  according  to  another  account,  the 
Maelmury,  his  immediate  successor,  was  the  son  of 
Scanlan  (47)  Be  this  as  it  may,  Maelmur,  the  son 
of  Eochad,  was  certainly  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  he  is  usually  said  to  have  held  the  see  for^  19 
years.  (48)  His  death,  which  occurred  on  the  3d 
of  June,  A.  D.  1020,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
paused  by  grief  for  the  destruction  of  a  great  part  of 
the  city  by  fire  in  said  year.  (4&)  This  prelate  is 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  approbation,  being  styled 
the  head  of  the  clergy  tf  western  Europe ^  the  chief 
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of  the  holy  orders  of  the  West^  and  a  most  mse 
Doctor.  (50)  Hence  it  is  clear  that  he  was  not,  as 
some  have  imagined,  one  of  those  lay  nsurpens,  who 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  archbishop  of 
Armagh^  but  really  in  holy  orders  and  a  real  bishop. 
(50)  There  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  Amal- 
gaid,  who  is  called  his  successor,  belonged  to  that 
class  J  but  of  this  more  hereafter,  Maelbrigid,  Hua* 
Rimed,  abbot  of  Hy,  died  in  1005,  and  was,  it 
seems,  suceeded  by  Flann^Abhra,  who  lived  until 
1025  or  1026.  (52) 

Some  persons,  eminent  for  piety  or  learning,  are 
marked  as  having  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  ele- 
venth century.     Aengus  abbot  of  Aghaboe,  v/ho  had 
retired  to  Armagh,  died  there  in  1004.  (53)     Ta 
the  same  year  is  assigned  the  death  of  Eochad  O^Fla^ 
nagan,  the  chief  and  best  antiquary  of  Ireland ;  (54) 
but  where  he  lived  or  died  I  do  not«  find  recorded. 
Aldus  or  Aedh,  abbot  of  Trefot  (Trevet  in  Meath 
not  far  from  Tara)  had  also  retired  to  Armagh.    He 
is  called  a  scholastic  or  lecturer,  bishop,  and  wise 
man.     Having  led  a  very  holy  life  he  died  in  1005, 
and  was  buried  there  with  great  honour.  (55)     Mu-» 
redach  Mac-Crichan,  a  comorban  of  St.  Coiumba 
and   St.   Adamnan,    that  is,   abb6t  of  Derry  and 
Raphoe,  died  also  at  Armagh  on  the  S8th  of  De- 
cember, A.  D.  1011.  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  bishop,    and  lecturer  of  theology  at  Ar- 
magh.    Owing  to  his  great  reputation,  his  remains 
were  deposited  with  great  solemnity  near  the  great 
altar  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  (56),    In  the  next 
year  a  great  pestilence  broke  out  at  Armagh,  which 
raged  from  All-saints  day  until  May  following,  and^ 
carried  off  Kennfaelad  of  Saball  or  Saul,  a  bishqp 
and  anchoret,  Maelbrigid  Mac-an*Gobhanh^  a  lecturer 
of  Aimagh,  Scholag-Mac-Clerchen,  a  distinguished 
priest,  and  a  vast  number  of  elders  and  students. 
(57) 
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(41)  See  Chap.  xxii.  $.14. 

(42)  Ware,  Bishops  at  Emit/,  Harris  has  inserted  between 
Columba  and  Serbrethae  a  bishop  Corniac  Hua-Finn,  but  with- 
out sufficient  authority.  He  is  called  by  the  4  Masters,  who  mark 
his  death  at  1020,  {ap.  A  A.  SS.  p.  860.)  merely  the  mdst  erudite 
bishop  of  the  Momonians.  It  does  not  hence  follow,  that  he  was 
iMdiop  of  Emly,  as  the  words  seem  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  he  was  a  very  learned  man  and  bishop  somewhere  in 
Munster,  or  that  he  was  the  most  learned  of  the  Momonians. 
Ware's  catalogue  <^  the  prelates  of  Emly,  which  is  well  kept  up, 
must  not  be  departed  from  on  slight  grounds. 

(43)  Chap.  XXII.  $.  14. 

(44)  This  is  the  date  marked  by  Ware,  Bishops  at  Cork.  In 
Colgan's  text  (AA.  SS.  p.  335.)  The  date  is,  as  if  from  the  4 
Masters  1036.  This  is  probably  a  typographical  error.  At  any 
rate  it  is  wrong ;  for  there  were  other  bishops  of  Cork  between 
Cellach's  death  and  1036.  The  4  Masters  do  not  mention  his 
dying  in  pilgrimage,  but  call  him  bishop^  comorban  qf  St  Barry 
Sfc. 

(45)  Chap.  XXII.  $.14. 

(46)  The  catalogue  from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  allows  for  Mu* 
r^an  three,  seemingly  incomplete,  years,  not  four  as  Harris  says 
in  his  additions  to  Ware.  Colgan  thought  fTr.  Th.p,  302.)  that 
Muregan  was  one  of  the  lay  usurpers  not  really  bishops.  (See 
Chap.  XXII.  §.  13.)  But  his  aigument  is  a  very  poor  one.  He 
met  with  a  Muredach,  prior  of  Armagh,  who  is  called  son  of  Mu- 
rf^gan,  and  who  died  in  982  or  983.  He  then  supposed  that  this 
Muregan  was  the  same  as  the  one  styled  archbishop.  Might  not 
there  have  been  divers  Muregans?  Or  why  suppose,  that  a  man, 
who  died  in  982,  was  the  son  of  a  person,  who  was  not  called 
archbishop  of  Armagh  until  998,  and  who,  after  he  had  resigned, 
lived  until  1006  ?  Or  admitting  that  the  archbishop  Muregan  was 
the  father  of  said  Muredach,  will  it  follow  that  he  was  still  a  lay- 
man in  996  ?  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify  all  those 
laymen  so  called  archbisliops.  1  believe  that  they  were  chiefiy 
among  those,  whose  names  do  not  occur  in  the  Cashel  cata- 
logue, but  who  are  mentioned  by  the  4  Masters. 

(47)  The  4  Masters  have  both  these  Maelmurs,  as  bishops  of 
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Armagh^  placing  the  son  of  Scanlan  before  the  other.  (See  TV. 
Th.  p.  297i  298.)  In  the  Cashd  catalogue  only  one  Maelmur  is 
mendoaed  without  the  addition  of  his  father's  name.  Wai^  omits 
the  son  of  Scanlan,  as  does  also  OTlaherty  in  liis  MS.  catalogue 
fat  Tr.  Th.  p.  ^19.)  Yet  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  was  for 
some  time  in  possession  of  the  see ;  and  perhaps  he  was  one  of 
the  lay  usurpers.  The  dates  marked  for  him  and  for  some  othere 
under  the  title  of  bishops  of  Armagh  by  the  4  Masters,  are  so 
confused,  that  they  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those  of  the  Cashel 
catalogue  or  of  Ware,  Sec,  They  have  also  one  Hermedac,  whom 
they  call  bishop  and  scribe  of  Armagh,  and  whom  they  assign  to 
port  of  the  time,  duriiig  which,  according  to  others,  Maelmur 
son  of  Eochad  was  the  actual  bishop. 

(48)  The  Cashel  catalogue  marks  19  years  for  Maelmur  simply 
so  called.  The  Maelmur  meant  in  it  was,  in  all  appearance,  the 
son  of  Eochad.  If  there  was  any  other  bishop,  or  person  called 
bishoppf  Armagh  during  part  of  these  19  years,  it  might  have 
oVerlooked  them. 

(49)  Ware  (at  Maelmur  J  assigns  his  death  to  1021 ;  but  it  must 
have  been  in  1020,  whereas  it  is  marked  by  the  4  Masters  (ap, 
Tr,  Th.  p.  298.)  at  this  year,  as  having  j&Ilen  on  the  Friday  be- 
fore Pentecost.  Now  in  the  year  1020  Pentecost  or  Whitsunday, 
was  on  the  5th  of  June.  In  said  year  about  a  month  earlier  that 
great  fire  happened,  in  which  the  cathedral  and  some  other 
churches,  besides  a  great  number  of  houses  and  much  property, 
were  consumed.  Yet,  according  to  the  4  Masters,  it  was  not 
universal  as  Ware  says ;  for  in  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  city 
the  only  edi&:e  destroyed  was  tlie  library. 

(50)  4  Masters,  id. 

(51)  Colgan  striving  (Tr.  Th.  p.  302)  to  find  the  ei^t  mar* 
ried  laymen  so  called  bishops  among  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Cashel  catalogue,  reckons  «s  one  of  Ihem,  Maelmur,  son  of  Eo- 
chad. And  why  ?  Because  Dubdalethe  III.  whose  accession  was 
in  1049,  is  called  son  of  one  Maelmur.  But  was  the  son  of 
Eochad  the  only  Maelmur  in  Irdand  ?  And,  supposing  that  Dub- 
dalethe III.  was  the  son  of  a  man  called  bishop^  might  not  his 
fiither  have  been  the  Maelmur  son  of  Scanlan?  (See  Not.  47.)  It 
»  odif  that  Colgan  coukl  have  supposed  that  the  son  of  Eoclud 
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was  not  in  holy  order?^  notwiiiifltanding  his  havmg  been  distin- 
guidied  by  the  title  of  chief  of  the  hdy  orders,  8fc^  Ware  did 
not  fidkm  ColgAn  in  hM  hypothesis  oonoeming  this  Madmur 
and  Diidbdalethe  III. ;  but  Harris  has  added  something  rehitive 
to  it. 

{52}  Tt.  TKjt.  501.  at  A.  10(M<  (1005)  and  1025  the  date  of 
the  4>  Masters,  not  1015  as  appears  tb*  through  anerratunL 
Smith  (App*  to  Life  of  St.  Columba)  has  copied  this  mistake. 
I  am  doubtful  whether  1025  ought  to  be  changed  into  1026;  for 
about  these  tiroes  the  4  Masters  begin  not  to  difFar  as  much  as 
usual  from  the  generally  received  Christian  era.  Thus  we  have 
seen  {Not.  49)  that  their  date  1020  for  the  death  of  bishop  Mael- 
mur  is  correct ;  whereas  those  of  a  few  years  earlier  are  sometimes 
not  so,  for  instance,  that  for  the  battle  of  Clontarf^  which  they 
asB^  to  A,  1018,  although  it  is  certain  that  said  battle  was 
fought  in  1014*. 

(53)  lb.  p.  297  cd  A,  1003  ( 1004). 

(54)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1004. 
{55)  Tr.  Th.  p.  297  ad  A.  1004  (1005). 

(56)  lb.  and  p.  298  ad  A,  1010  (1011). 

(57)  lb.  ad  A.  1011  (1012). 

§•  VII.  Meanwhile  a  great  political  change  had 
taken  place  in  Ireland.  Hitherto  vfe  have  seen  the 
monarchy  of  aU  Ireland  retained  in  the  house  of 
the  Nialls  of  one  branch  or  another  down  to  Macl- 
seachlin  II.  whose  reign  began  in  980.  (58)  Be- 
tween this  sovereign  and  Brian  Boroimhe,  who 
became  king  of  Munster  in  976,  (59)  various  wars 
had  been  carried  on,  in  which  Brian  was  generally 
victorious.  Sometimes,  however,  they  united  gainst 
the  Danes,  or  against  other  enemies.  Brian  was 
perpetually  engaged  in  humbling  his  opponents.  In 
977  ho  defeated  the*  Danes  of  Liinerick  at  Innis- 
cat1(hy,  plundered  all  the  islands  which  they  possessed 
in  the  Shannon,  and  overthrew  with  dreadful 
slaughter  in  Hy-figenie  (in  the  now  county  of  Li- 
xtierick)  Donovan  dynast  of  that  territory  and  his 
allies  the  Danes  of  Munster.     In  tliis  battle  Auliffe, 
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king  of  those  Danes,  and  Donovan  nvere  killed.     In 
978  the   Eugenians,  who  opposed  him  as  being  a 
Dalcassian,  having  joined  against  him  under  Maol- 
mhuadh  together  with  the  Munster  Danes,  he  fought 
the  great  battle  of  Beallach-Leachta,  somewhere  it 
seems  between  Mallow  and  Macroora,  in  which  the 
allies  were  worsted,  and  besides  Maolmhuadh  and  a 
great  number  of  the   Irish,   1200  Danes  lost  their 
lives.     Having  settled  matters  with  the  Eugenians, 
Brian   was   attacked  in  979  by  Donall  0*Faolan, 
prince  of  the   Desies,    assisted  by  the  Danes  of 
VVaterford.     He  came  up  with  them  at  a  place  called 
Fanmaccurra^  and  putting  them  to  flight  pursued 
them  into    Waterford,    where  great  slaughter  was 
made  of  the  Danes,      On   this  occasion  O'Faolan  * 
was  killed.     After  this  exploit  he  got  hostages  from 
all  the  princes  and   chiefs  of  Munster ;  and  every 
part  of  the  province  submitted  to  his  authority.  (60) 
In  980  he  made  Mac-Gilla-Patrick  prisoner,  and 
compelled  all  the  Ossorian  chieftains  to  deliver  up 
hostages  to  him.  In  said  year  the  kin^  Maelseachlin 
II.   defeated  at  Tara  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  com- 
manded by  the  sons  of  AuliiFe  or  Anlaf  their  king. 
In  this  battle  there  was  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  them, 
and  among  otheri  were  killed  Reginald  the  king's 
eldest   son,   and   Irlavra  the  governor  of  Dublin. 
This  disaster  affected  Anlaf  so  much,  that  he  retired 
to  Hy,  where  he  died  in  the  course  of  this  year,  (6l) 
In  981   Brian   reduced  the  Lagenians  to  the  neces- 
sity of-,giving  him   hostages ;  and  the  two  kings  of 
thit  province  submitted  to  him.   In  982  Maelseachlin 
plundered  Dalgais,  the  hereditary  property  of  Brian, 
and  cut  down  the  famous  tree  in  the  plain  of  Adair, 
under  which  the   Dalcassian    princes  used  to    be 
inaugurated.;  and  in  the  following  year  he  ravaged 
Leinster  then  under  the  protection  of  Brian.     In- 
.  censed  by  these  proceedings,  Brian  marched  against 
Maelseachlin  and  forced  him  to  agree  to  a  treaty,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  Brian  should  be  recog- 
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nized  king  of  Leath-Mogha,  or  the  southern  half  of 
Ireland,  the  other  half  to  be  held  by  Maelseachlin, 
and  that  Donald  Claon,  king  of  Leinster  and  ike 
Danes  of  Dublin  should  be  subject  to  Brian.  (62) 

(58)  See  CIiap.TOiii.  §.  8.  (59)  Id.  §.  15. 

(60)  Annals  of  Innifallen  at  A.  977-978-979. 

(61)  lb.  at  A.  980.  and  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  24.  His  English 
translator  has  greatly  confused  his  meaning,  making  him  say  that 
the  battle  of  Tare  was  not  fought  by  Maelseachlin,  but  by  the  mo- 
narch his  predecessor.  But  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  which  he 
follows,  expressly  state,  that  Maelseachlin  was  the  commander, 
and  when  king  of  Ireland.  For  Anlaf  compare  with  Not.  138  to 
Chap.  22. 

(62)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  981-982*983. 

§•  VIII.  After  various  battles  and  depredations, 
such  as  that  of  Connaught  by  Maelseachlin  in  985  ; 
the  defeat  of  the  Momonians  and  Danes  of  Water- 
ford  by  the  Connacians  in  988,  in  which  year  Brian 
plundered  Meath  and  part  of  Connaught ;  the  defeat 
of  the  Danes  of  Dublin  by  Maelseachlin  in  989  ;  and 
some  other  fighting  here  and  there,  Maelseachlin 
ravaged  Connaught  again  in  991,  upon  which  Brian 
at  the  head  of  the  Munsterand  Connaught  troops  J^id 
waste  a  great  part  of  Meath.  Yet  in  994  Mael- 
seachlin gained  a  victory  over  Brian,  who  retaliated 
on  him  in  the  following  year  by  a  complete  one,  in 
consequence  of  which  peace  was  concluded  between 
them  in  997,  and  Maelseachlin  was  again  obliged  to 
recognize  Brian's  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  Leath- 
Mogha.  These  two  kings  then  united,  and,  having 
forced  the  Danes  of  various  parts  to  give  them 
hostages,  marched  into  Connaught  in  998,  whence 
also  they  took  hostages,  and  then  attacked  the  Danes 
of  Dublin,  whom  they  routed  with  great  slaughter 
and  the  loss  of  their  principal  chiefs,  Artulac  son  of 
Sitric,  Harold  son  of  AulilFe,  &c-  &c.  (63)-  Not- 
withstanding  this  defeat,  the  Dublin  Danes  assisted 
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in  999  Maelmurry,  son  of  Murchard,  in  compelling 
Donogh,  king  of  Leinster,  to  resign  his  crown  to 
him,  and  plundered  Kildare ;  upon  which  Brian 
marched  to  Dublin,  punished  them  severely,  burned 
many  of  their  houses,  banished  their  king  Sitric, 
and,  having  remained  there  a  week,  carried  off  much 
booty.  (64)  In  the  same  year  Maelseachlin  com* 
mitted  depredations  in  Leinster,  and  this  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  reasons  why  Brian  determined  to 
wage  a  serious  war  against  him.  Accordingly^  he 
raised  in  1000  a  very  considerable  army  composed 
of  Munstermen,  southern  Connacians,  Ossorians, 
Lagenians,  and  Dublin  Danes,  with  whom  he  marched 
towards  Tara,  having  sent  forward  a  corps  of  Danish 
cavalry,  who  skirmisSed  with  the  enemy.  On  Brian's 
coming  up  with  his  main  force,  Maelseachlin  found  it 
adviseable  not  to  risk  a  battle,  and  yielding  to  Brian's 
terms  promised  to  give  him  hostages.  It  seems  that 
Maelseachlin  did  not  fulfil  his  engagements ;  for 
Brian  with  the  same  army  marched  again  in  the 
following. year,  and  arriving  at  Tara  compelled  him 
not  only  ta  submit  and  give  hostages,  but  likewise  to 
resign  the  throne  of  Ireland  to  Brian,  and  to  content 
himself  with  his  principality  of  Meath.  Thus 
Brian  became  king  of  all  Ireland  in  the  year 
1001;  (65} 

(63)  IB.  from  A.  984.  to  998. 

(64)  15.  at  /I.  999.  and  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  ^. 

(65)  Said  Aunals  at  A.  1000-1001.  The  4  Masters  also  fap. 
Tr.  Tk.  p.  448.^  assign  Brian's  accession  to  this  year.  Tliey  say  that 
Maelseachlin  had  reigned  23  years;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
they  place  the  commencement  of  his  reign  not  in  980  but  in  978. 

§.  IX.  In  1002  Brian  proceeded  to  Connaught, 
where  he  received  hostages,  and  returning  through 
Meath  got  some  there  also  from  Maelseachlin.  fie 
then  marched  at  the  head  of  his  numerous  forces^ 
to  which  were  now  added  those  of  Meath  commanded 
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by  Maelseachlin,  as  far  as  Dundalk,  where  he  was 
submitted  to  by  all  the  princes  and  chieftains  of 
Ulster,  who  gave  him  hostages.  Afterwards  we  find 
him  engaged  in  checking  some  attempts  at  revolt  or 
disobedience  particularly  in  the  Nortli.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  he  stopped  for  a  week  at  Armagh  in 
the  year  1004,  (66)  and  left  a  gold  collar,  weighing 
20  ounces,  on  tne  great  altar  of  the  cathedral  as  an 
offering.  Thence  he  went  with  his  army  to  Rath-mor- 
muighe,  the  royal  seat  of  the  Dalriedans  in  the  now 
county  of  Antrim,  whence  he  brought  hostages. 
But  it  would  be  too  long,  and  not  within  my  plan, 
to  follow  all  the  movements  of  this  great  king ;  yet, 
as  a  matter  belonging  to  our  ecclesiastical  history, 
I  must  not  forget,  that  being  in  101  i  with  a  great 
army  and  a  number  of  Irish  princes  in  the  now 
county  of  Louth,  where  he  again  received  hostages 
from  the  chiefs  of  Ulster,  to  which  he  assigned  two 
kings,  he  and  the  assembled  princes,  &c.  granted 
glebe  lands  to  the  churches  of  Ireland,  ^^7)  thus 
repairing  part  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
Northmen.  A  great  storm  was  now  gathering,  the 
cause  of  which  w^  as  follows.  Maelmurry  Mac- 
Morogb,  or  the  son  of  Murchaii;,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  usuroed  the  crown  of  Leinster  in  999,  marched 
into  Meath  in  1013  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
of  Lagenians  and  Danes  of  Dublin,  and  ravaged 
some  parts  of  it.  Maelseachlin,  in  retaliation,  set 
fire  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Leinster  as  far 
as  the  hill  of  Hoath,  but  being  met  by  Maelmurry 
and  Sitric  king  of  Dublin,  was  defeated  with  con- 
siderable loss.  He  then  called  upon  Brian  at  his 
residence,  and  requested  assistance  from  him  against 
the  united  Lagenians  and  Danes,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  plundering  his  principality.  Accordingly 
Brian  set  out  with  a  great  army,  and,  having  on  his 
Way  laid  waste  Ossory,  detached  his  son  Morogh 
with  a  large  party  towards  Glendaloch,  who  plun- 
dered the  country  as  he  went  along  and  brought 
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mainy  prisoners  and  mudi  spoil  to  O^rian  then  9n-» 
camped  at  Kilinainliam  neur  Dublip,  where  he  re-* 
mained  from  the  hegmning  of  Auggst.  until  Chrii^tr^ 
mas  without  being  able  to  bring  either  the  Danes  or 
Lageniaos  to  batUe,  and  cons^uentl^*  returned  to 
Munater.  Meanwhile  a  new  fleet  «pf  Northmen 
Arrived  and  burned  Cork ;  and  there  was  n^uch  %ht« 
inghere  and  there  between  those  foreigners  and  the 
Inshi  (68)       • 

1  #  * 

.<66)  /&.at  A.  1004.    The  same  year  is  marked  also,  hy  tba 
4  Mastersi  and  must bqt  be etuu^fedinto  1005. 
l&I)  U.  at  i*.  101 1 .  (68)  16.  at  J.  1013. 

§  X.  The  Danes  and  Lagenians,  availing  thiem* 
^Ives  of  Brian's  absence,  tised  the  utmost  exertioiis 
to  collect  troops  and  auxiliaries  fi^oni-  every .  qnarter 
that  they  could.  A  great  number  of  Northmen 
£ame  to  their  assistance  from  Norway  and.  other 

Srts  of  Scandinavia,  from  Scotland,  the  Orkneys, 
ebrides,  &c.  and  from  the  ide  of  Man,  ivho 
were  joined  also  by  Britons  from  Cornwall  and  elae^ 
where.  Brian  marched  to  oppose  them,  taking  wiitlL 
him  Maelseachlin,  who,  however,  intended  to  betray 
him.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  to  Madmnrry,  to 
inform  him,  that  Brian  had  dispatched  his  son  Do- 
nogh,  at  the  head  of  the  Dalcassian^  troops  asad  6f  a 
third  part  of  the  Eagenian  forces,' to  ravage  Leioater 
^  and  Hy-KiDselagh,  and  that  he  himself  with  his 
1000  Meath-men  would  deserl  Brian  on  the  day  of 
battle.  Accordingly  it  ^was  determined  ta  attack 
Brian  before  Donogh  could  come  up.  He  was  then 
encamped  on  the  plain  near  Dublin  with  a  smaller 
army  than  he  othei-wise  should  have  had.  His  op-, 
ponents  formed  themsdves  into  three  divisions  ;  the 
first  consisting  of  1000  Northipen,  covered  with 
coats  of  inail,  commanded  by  two  Norwegian  princes 
Charles  and  Henry,  and  of  Dublin  Danes  under 
Dolat  and  Conmaol.     The  second  division  consisted 

£  £  2 
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of  Xageniam,  about  9000  strong,  commanded  bjr 
their  king  Maelmurry,  and  under  him  by  some  mi^ 
nor  princes,  such  as  Mac-Tuathal  or  Toole  of  the 
Lifiey  territory,  the  prince  of  Hy-fa1gy,  &c.  toge* 
ther  with  a  hrge  body  of  Danes*  The  third  divi^ 
sion  was  formed  of  the  Northmen  collected  from  the 
islands, '  from  Scotland,  &c.  and  of  Britons;  It  was 
commanded  by  Lodar,  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  and 
Bruadair  admiral  of  the  fleet,  which  had  brought 
the  auxiliary  Northmen,  &c.  to  Ireland.  Brian  was 
not  dismayed  by  this  mighty  force,  and  depending 
on  Providence  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  pre- 
pared for  battle,  dividing  his  army  likewise  into 
three  divisions ;  one  to  oppose  the  enemy's  first 
divisbn  under  his  son  Morogh,  ^  who  had  along 
with  fatm  bis  son  Turlogh  and  a  select  bo(ly  of  the 
brave  Dalgais,  besides  four  other  sons  of  Brian^ 
Te^e^  Donald,  Conor,  and  Fiann,  and  various 
chieftmns,  Donehuan,  Lonargan,  &c.  together 
.with  a  body  of  men  from  Conmacue-Mara,  a  wes- 
tern part  of  Connaught.  _  To  this  division  Mael- 
•fieacbiin  was  ordered  to  join  his  followers.  Over  the 
division,  which  was  to  fight  the  second  of  the  ene- 
niy»  Brian  placed  Cian  and  Donald,  two  princes  of 
the  .pugenian  line,  under  whom  were  the  forces  of 
Desmond  and  other  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland, 
ineludit^  the  now  county  of  Kerry,  the  most  of 
thoie  of  Cork  and  Limeri<;k,  and  that  of  Waterford, 
'beaded  by  their  respective  chiefs.  To  this  division 
belonged  also  O'C^f ol  and  his  troops  of .  JEAy 
Q'CarjKol,  and  it  was  joined  by  another  O'Carrol 
^prince  of  Orgiel  in  Ulster  and  Maguire  prince  of 
Fermanagh*     The  division  opposed  to  the  third  of  I 

•  their'  Antagonists  consisted  chiefly  of  Canacians,  un- 

*  der  O'Conor  as  chief  commander,  with  whom  were 
:0'Heyn,O* Kelly,  O'Flaherty,  O'Cadhla,  &c.  and 

their  forces,  assisted  by  various  bodies  of  men  from 
divers  paits  of  Tipperary,    Limerick,   Clare,   &C; 
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commanded  by  their  chieftains,  Fogartach^  O^Doyie, 
Mac  Donagan,  MacDermot,&c^(69) 

^.  XI.  I  have  been  more  minute,  than  perhaps  my 
plg^ci  being  ecclesiaatical  would  allow,,  merely  to 
show  that?  greater  unanimity  prevailed  among  the  Irish 
cm  this  occasion  than  for. a  long  time  preceding.     In 
.  &ct  it  wais  aosolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
both  of  the  country  and  of  religion.     For  the  inten^ 
ticHa  p{  the  Northmen,  who.were  still  half  pagans,  was 
to  become  masters  of  all  Ireland.  (70)     Jprian  and 
the  minority  of  the  Irish  princes,  who,  with  a  view 
to  the  encouragement  of  foreign  trade,  had  very  im- 
prudently permitted  parties  of  them  to  continue  ip. 
Dublin,  Limerick^  Waterford,  Cork,  &c.  instead  of 
.  driving  them  entirely  9ut  of  the  country,  as  they 
might  have  done,  perceived  at  last,., that  .nothing  le^s 
would  do  than  to  crush  them  in.  such  a  manner  as 
would  prevent  their  being  afterwards  able  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.     This  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  able  to  acjcomplish  effectually, 
had  not  Maelmurry  and  the  people  of  Leinster  en« 
terred  into  an.  unnatural  confederacy  with  those  fo- 
reignersi;    The  Northmen  from  the  islands^  &c.  who 
had  arrived  under  Bruadair  at  Dublin  on  Paltp-sund^y 
A«  D.  1014,  insisted  on  the  battl^  being  fought  oja 
Good  Friday,  which  fell  on  the  23d  of  April,  a  day 
on  which,^  on  account  of  its  ^ctity,  Bnan  would 
Jiave  wished, to  avoid  fightings  (71)     Yet  he  was  de« 
termined  to  defend  himself  even  on  that  day,  and 
holding  the  Crucifix  in  his  left  hand,  and  his.  sword 
in  the  right,  rode  with  his  son  IVlorogh  .through 
the  r^nks,  encouraging,  his  army  to  put  an  end  iqr 
ever  .to  the .  oppressions ,  of  those  tyrants  and  usurpers, 
who  had  cominitted  so  many  crueltfes  and  sacrileges 
in  Ireland,  so  that  the  day,  on  which  Christ  suffered 
de^th  fpr  PW  sake,  should,  b^  t^e  last  of  their  power 
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in  this  country,'  and  declaring  tbsit  he  was  nviiiiitg  ^ 
to  lose  his  life  in  so  }ust  and'HoHontabkr  a'ea\i«e«  'As  ' 
soon  as  the  engagement  began,  Maelseachlin  with  his 
Meath  men  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
remained  as  a  mere  looker  on.    His  defection  did  not 
disconcert  Brian  and  the  oth^r  Irish,  who  fought 
like  heroes  frolti  sunrise  until  the  dusk  of  the  even* 
ihg,  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  which  ha^  been 
and  ever  will '  be  memorable  in  Irish  |iistory  und@r 
the  name  of  that  of  Clontarf.   (7^)     Accor&ig  to 
one  account  the  Northmen  lost  between'  killed  and 
drowned  130(30  men,    and   the   LagenJans  3606. 
»^7S)     The  lOOO  men  that  wore  coats  of  ma9,  afe 
said  to  have,  been  all  cut  to  pieces,  togethei'  v^h  their 
commanders  Charles  and  H^m-y,  besides  Dolat  and 
Conraaol.  (74)     Among  the  slam  wei^  also  Brpadftir 
and  two  of  the  Danish,  princes  of-  Dublin^,  tb  WHbfn 
w6  have  to  add  Maelmurry  king  of  Lreinster,'  the 
prince  of  Hy-falgy,  .&c.  (75)     But  this  v^as^dearfy 
purchased  victory ;  for,  besides  la  gi^at  -  nunkbet'  'of 
the  Irish  troops,  Brian,  his  son  Morogh,  and'' his 
grandson  Turlogh  fell  on  this  memorable  day,  (76) 
together  with  many  chieftaitis  of  Munstcr  arid  Con- 
nauglif .    Brian  was  in  the  88th  year  of  his  ^ge,  and 
'Morogh  in  the  63d!  (77)    Althpti^  ahnbst  con- 
stantly engaged  in  militaiy  expetlitions,  Brian  was  of 
a  very  religious  disposition,  (78)  and  is  praised  as 
'having  erected  ot  t^buift  churches,-  ftv.c;  those  of 
JCiltaloe  and  Iniskeltra,  religious  ^houses,,  schools, 
^Jfec.     He  indemnified  the  tustitutibrts  j^nd  families, 
; Which' had  bfeen  plundered  by  the  Northttreri,  With 
^ lands «of  which:  he  dispossessed  them,'  eistablished  a 
'system  of  just  administration,  put'a  stop  to  rdbberies, 
'rortifled  the  royal  residence  of  Cashei  and  several 
other  places, '  and  improved  the  rirtemal  commUnica- 
'lion  tttroughout  his  kingdom  hy  tneans  bf  roads, 
bridges,  &c.  (79)  .       .       )    . 

'  (76)  In  the  chrohicle  of^  Ademar  monk  ^  St  Epurddua  elF  An-» 
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gouhne  {flp.  LMb^  Nova  BibU  MSS.  Mr.  Tom.  2.)  there  is  a 
curious  passage  (p.  177.)  relative  to  the  views  of  the  Northmen  at 
that  time,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  they  came  with  an  immerise 
fleety  meaoipg  to  extinguish  the  Irisli,  and  to  get  possession  of  that 
most  wealthy  country,  which  had  twelve  cities,  great  bishoprics^ 
&c  **  His  temporibus  Normanni  supradicti,  quod  patres  eorum 
nuoquam  peipetrasse  ausi  sunt,  cum  innumera  dasse  Hibemiam 
I,  quap  Irlanda  dicitur,  ingressi  sunt  una  cum  uxoribus,  et 
et  captivis  Christianis,  quos  fecerant  sibi  servos,  ut,  Hir« 
landis  extinctis,  ipsi  pro  ipsis  inhabitarent  opulentissitnam  terram, 
quae  xji  civitates  cum  amplissimis  episcopatibus  et  unum  regent 
habeC,  ac  propriam  linguam,  sed  Latinas  literas;  quam  S.  Patri- 
cius  Romanus  ad  fidem  convertit,"  &c  Ademar,  as  i^^iears  frofn 
the  sequel,  alludes  to  the  preparations  for  the  battle  of  Clontaif, 
vriiicb  it  is  pkua  was  the  dne  that  he  meant;  for  just  aAst  bis  ac- 
count of  it  he  speaks  of  Canute  the  great,  and  his  coming  to  E|^- 
hndf  which  was  about  the  same  time.  Labbe  thinks,  that  this 
cfanmide  was  written  before  1031 ;  if  so,  it  is  the  oklest  ducts- 
ment  I  know  of,  in  which  the;name  IrlandOf  Irdaniy  is  to  be  found. 
Compare  with  Usher,  Pr.p.  784. 

(71)  The  Nuda  Saga  m  Johnstone's  Ani.  Cdia-ScamL  \m 
{p.  120.  ieqq^  a  Offious  aooount  of  the  battle  <£  Clontarf.  In  it 
ave  mentioned  the  above  circumstances,  and  it  is  stated,  that  Brua- 
dair  had  been  informed  by  a  sort  of  pagan  orade,  that,  should 
the  battle  i>e  fought  on  Friday,  the  Northmen  would  be  victo- 
nous. 

(72)  That  this  was  a  real  and  great  victory  is  attested  in  the 
Annals  of  Tnnisfiillen  at  A*  1014.  aiui  in  the  best  Irish  documenlik 
Yet  Ware  (Ant.  cap.  24.)  has  some  doubts  on  this  pobt,  as  if  to- 
wards the  end  of  it  the  Danes  became  uf^ermost.  Without  en* 
taring  into  further  particulars,  I  shall  oppose  to  these  doubts 
the  testimony  of  the  Niala  Saga^  which  represenu  the  N<Mrth- 
men  as  flying  in  all  directions,  and  large  parties  of  them  totally 
destroyed*  And  in  Ademar's  chronicle,  afler  the  words  quoted 
(Not.  70.Jf  it  is  represented  as  even  greater  than  it  reaDy  was; 
for  it  is  said  that  otf  the  Northmen  were  killed,  and  it  is  added 
that  crowds  of  their  women  threw  themselves  ipto  the  sea.  Yet  It 
is  true,  that  «f  some  of  their  divisions  not  a  man  was  left  alive. 
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Ademar  makes  the  battle  last  for  diree  days ;  but  this  does  nor 
agree  with  other  accounts. 

(73)  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  ib.  But  those  of  Ulster,  (ap*  John- 
stone) without  mentioning  the  loss  of  the  Lagenians,  state  that, 
besides  many  chiefi»>  among  whom  is  reckoned  Bruadair,  about 
6000  of  the  Danes  were  killed  or  drowned. 

(74)  Annals  of  InnisfaUen,  ib.  In  the  Niala  Saga  a  northern 
prince  is  introduced  asking  some  time  after  the  battle,  what  had 
become  of  his  men.  The.  answer  was  that  they  were  all  killed. 
This  seems  to  allude  to  the  diTision  in  coats  of  mail. 

(75)  See  ib.  The  Niala  Saga  states  that  not  only  Broder 
(Bruadair)but  l&ewise  all  hia  pirates  (the  sea-iaring  Northmen) 
were  killed. 

(76)  The  person,  who  killed  Brian,  was  Bruadair,  and  among 
the  various  accounts  of  how  he  chanced  to  get  the  kiz^  into  his 
power,  the  best  is  perhaps  that  of  the  Niakt  Saga,  according  to 
which  Bruadair,  who  had  fled  into  a  wood  with  a  party  of  his  fol- 
lowers, happened  to  see  the  king  in  a  retired  spot  attended  by 
only  a  few  men,  and  rushed  upon  him  unawares,  after  which  he 
was  soon  aft;er  killed  himself.  Morogh  was,  say  the  Annals  of 
Innisfallen,  treacherously  stabbed  by  the  Norw^;ian  Heniy,  who 
wag  lying  on  the  ground  and  in  tlie  act  of  being  relieved  by  Moraf^ 
This  brave  prince  had  just  time  to  make  his  confession  and  receive 
the  holy  Viaticum. 

(77)  Annals  of  Innis&Ueo  at  A.  1014* 

(78)  Marianus  Scotus,  mentioning  his  death,  has  these  words; 
^  Brianus  rex  Hibemiae  Parasceve  Paschae,  sexta  feria  9  Cakn- 
das  Maii,  manibus  et  metde  ad  Deum  inienhis  necatur*" 

(79)  See  Keating,  Bot^  2. 

•§.  XII.  After  the  battle  was  over  Teige,  son  of 
Brian,  withdrew  with  the  remnant  of  the  Irish  army 
to  the  camp  at  Kilmainham.  On  the  next  day^  Holy 
Saturday,  Donogh  arrived,  bringing  with  him  great 
booty  from  various  parts  of  Leinster,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  inhabitants  of  Swords  came  up  and 
took  the  body  of  Brian  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
interred  at  Armagh,  whither  Donogh  sent  many 
rich  offerings.      From    Swords  it  was  brought  to 
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Duleek,  and  thence  by  the  people  of  that  place  to 
Louth,  whither  Maelmur  Mac-£ochad,  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  came  with  his  clergy  and  many  others, 
bearing  reliques,  to  meet  it  and  conyey  it  to  Ar* 
magh.  (80)     Along  with  it  was  carried  also  the  body 
of  Morogh,  beside  the  head  of  Conaing^  a  nephew 
of  Brian  by  his  brother  Dunchuan,  and,  according 
to  another  account,  (81)  that  of  Mothla  prince  of  the 
Detjies.     The  funeral  obseauies  were  celebrated  with 
great  pomp,  constant  watching  and  the  exposure  of 
the  reliques  of  St.  Patrick,  during  twelve  days  and 
nights.  (83)     Brian^s  remains  were  deposited  in  a 
stone  coffin  at  the  North  side  of  the  cathedral,  those 
of  MoYogh,  &c«  being  placed  at  the  South  side.  (83) 
A  dispute,  of  that  kind  so  common  between  the 
Eugenian  and  Dalcassian  lines,   soon  occurred  in 
consequence  of  Brian*s    demise.      The   Eugenian 
prince  Cian  claimed  a  right  to  the  throne  of  Mun. 
ster,  in  virtue  of  the  old  compact  of  alternate  sue* 
cession  in  those  branches  of  the  ro^al  house,  alleg* 
ingalso  that  he  was  older  than  either  DonogKor 
Teige.     Donogh  refused  to  acknowledge  jbhis  claiin» 
and,  as  Cian  was  not  able  to  enforce  it,  marched  off 
quietly  with  his  troops  for  *Munster,  nieetinff  with 
no  opposition  except,  when  passing  through  Ossory, 
a  show  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  Fitzpatrick. 
But  before  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  and  hi$ 
brother  Teige  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  a 
battle  was  fought  between  them  and  their  parties,  in 
which    Donogh   was  defeated.    (84}      Meanwhile 
Maelseachlin  was  again  saluted  king  of  all  Ireland,  a 
title  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  was  not  recog^n 
nized  by  the  O'Brian's  and  people  of  Munster. 
This  prince,  notwithstanding  his  not  having  fought 
against  the  Danes  at  Clontarf,  was  still  a  deter- 
mined enemy  of  theirs.     In  1015  he  attacked  the 
remnant  of  those  of  Dublin,  and  burned  almost  the 
whole  city  ;  and  in  1016,  after  predatory  and  incen- 
diary excursions  of  the  said  Danes>  commanded  by 
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their  long  Sitrie^  againrt  Kildsre,  Glendaloch,  Clo- 
aaid^  9^ord8y  and  Armagh^  he  defeated  them  with 
imiefa  I08&  {86)     The  Lagenians  soon  found,  what 
little  dependance  could  be  placed  on  the  friendahm 
of  that  people ;  for  their  kin^  Bran,  son  of  Maei- 
muny,  had  his  eyes  put  out  in  Dublin  by  Sitric  in 
the  year  1018.  (86)    Roused  to  a  feeling  o£  patri- 
otism, Augurius  or  Ugair,   son  of  Duoluing,  and 
Idag  of  Leinster,  overthrew  Sitric  and  his  Danes 
with  great  slaughter  at  Delgany  in  1021  or  1US2« 
(87)  in  this  year  1022  Maelseachlin  died  on  the  2d  of 
September,  in  the  monastery  of  the  island  of  Inis- 
aingin,  after  having  some  time  before  retired  from 
the  world  to  do  penance  for  his  sins  and  make  his 
peace  vrith  God.  (88)    After  him  there  was  no 
King  recc^ized  as  of  all  Ireland  for  many  years ; 
but  his  principality  of  Meath  and,  it  seems,  some 
adjoining  districts  fell,  after  his  death,  under  the 
administration  of  Cuan  O'l^eochain,  arch-poet  and 
chief  antiquary  of  Ii^land,  and  of  Corcnm  a  cleigy-       . 
man.     Their  power  did  not  last  long,  whereas  Cuan 
was  killed  by  the  Ls^nians  in  1024,  and  Corcran 
is  said  to  have  become  an  anchoret,  and  to  have 
died  at  lismore  in  I040.  (89)    With  regard  to  the 
other  parts  of  Ireland  let  it  suffice  to  mention,  that 
Donogh  (yBrian,  son  of  Brian  Boroimbe,  became 
king  of  Leth-mogha  (the  southern  half  of  Ireland) 
in  1026,  (90) 

> 

(80)  Wl^  the  Annals  of  Inniafidlen  refNreaent  the  archbishop 
Madmur,  Ac  as  having  advanced  no  fiuther  than  Louth,  the  4 
Mastera  {ap.  Tr.  Tfup.  298.)  teU  us  that  they  proceeded  all  the 
wajr  to  Sfrords.    The  other  statement  is,  I  am  aure>  the  true  one. 

(81)  That  of  the  4  MastenB,  ib. 
(8^  Inisfiilten  and  Ulster  Annab  at  A.  1014. 
(83)  Annals  of  Innis&Ilen,  ib.        (84)  Ib.  j 

(85)  /&  at  il.  1015. 1016. 

(86)  Ib.  at  A^  1018.  Ware  {Antiq.  cap.  24.)  has  added  a 
^ar  t6  thi0  date>  but,  I  think,  without  reason.    Instead  of  the 


Dame  Bom,  which  was  the  real  one,  and  rather  usual  in  the 
.noyal  house  of  l4etii^ter,.he  ho^  Brienus  or  Brennu^t  cendeoBd 

Brif»  hfhia  tiaDslalor»  thus  oaurfog  a  eoDfuttoo  with  the  Miai- 
^Bter  BtkoB  or  rather  Brimu. 

(87)  4  Mastem  opw  AA.  SS.  p.  SIS.  aad  Wave  he.  eU. 

:  ,  (88)  4  Maslen  (c^?*  Tr.  Th.p.  098.) and  Aimab  of  ImufifiOlen 

at  A^  1022,  whkfa  have  ZrOttt4*ul|ittii>  that  1%  i  thiiik»  IniaaJB* 
«»>,orlfaeUMid<)f  Ma«i>t%mLo,«b^.  ^  «bo  O'fk. 
.hertjy  Cjog;.  P«r<.  iii.  cap.  93.  Ware  was  wrong  (AnL  otip^  4.) 
ioaddfaga  year  to  this  date,  ptogiflg  MaeheacWm*s  death  iii  102S. 

(89)  See  O'fUiertyi  ib.  cqp*  9i.  I  veiy  mifoh  doubts  wfae- 
,therhe  br^inmskuig  this  Gdicnai  Jthe  saipf  j»  theancboitt 
sod  theolegian  of  Ltsmore. 

(90)  AnnidB  of  Imw&Pen  at;  1026« 


I  • 


§•  xm.  From  this  detail  of  political  occurrences^ 
which  I  have  beea  forced  to  eater  into,  it  appears 
lh«t  a  real  revolation  took  place  in  Ireland  at  this 
•period*  The  aneieatly  established  sysleoi  of  siio- 
cessioa  to  the  throne  of  i^  whole  king4om  was 
overturned,  and  thei^  remained  w>  paraiiiount.  power 
authorized  to  coutroul  the  provincial  king9  or  minoir 
chieftains.  Amidst  those  wars  one  good  effect  wjis 
obtained,  xdz,  the  humiliation  of  the  Northmen, 
who,  although  numbers  of  them  ^till  remained  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  were  much  weakened,  and 
henceforth  attempted  fewe^  depredations  than  in 
former  times.  But  unluckily  the  Irish  were^  during 
a  great  part  of  ibis  oentury,  the  eleventh,  engaged 
h^fe  and  there  in  wars  between  themselves,  and  we 
find  aew  and  then  one '  or  other  party  of  them  as- 
sisted by  the  Danes,  as  they  are  usually  called,  set- 
tled in  Dublin  or  elsewhere.  The  Christian  reli- 
gi(»i  becaimd  no  longer  confined  to  those  of.  Dufaiin, 
by  whom  it  began  to  be  better  observed,  but  gradn* 
ally  spread  amoiig  the  other  Danes  of  Ireland. 

Mtolmur  Mac^nEochad  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
who  4ied  in  1020,  (9i)  was  succeeded  by  Amalgud, 
who  is  stated  to  have  visited  Munster  in  IQSl.  (92) 
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was  present  in  108S  at  the  death  of  king  Mael« 
seacMin.  (9S)   It  is  said  that  he  was  one  of  die  lay- 
men who  assumed  the  titleof  Aithbishd^  of  Annagb ; 
whereas   among    his    successors    we  find   Madisa 
and  Domnald,  who  are  called  sons  of  Amalgadius. 
(94)    Yet  th€f  matter  is  not  certan  ;  and  if  it  be 
trne^  that  Amalgaid  administered  the  saeramentt  of 
Extreme  Unction  to  MMlseachlin;  he  tmki  have  been 
more  than  a  lajrman.  (95)    It  may  also  be  objected, 
that  his  visitation  of  Munster  implied  real  archiepis- 
crnal  power ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  was  pro- 
bably relative  merely  to  the  exaction  of  certain  dues, 
which  used  to  be  paid  to  the  church  of  Armagh  ac- 
cording to  the  regulation  called  the  Iavw  qf  St.  Pa- 
trick.     Whether  he  was  a  I'eal  or  nominal  archbi- 
shop, he  held  that  title  39  years  until  his  death  in 
1049.  (96)     During  his  time  Moeltule,  who  is  called 
bishop  of 'Armagh,  died  in  1032 ;  but  it  is  probable, 
that  he  was  merely  a  su£Pragan  l»shop;  (97)   and 
lience  an  additional  argument  may  be  deduced  to 
suppose,  that  Amalgaid  was  not  a  real  bishop,  but 
that  Moeltule  officiated  in  his  stead.     On  the  very 
day  of  Amalgaid's  death  Dubdalethe  III.  son  of  one 
Maelmur,  (98)   and  professor  of  thedogy  at  Ar- 
magh^ was  appointed  nis  successor.  (99) 

•  —  •  * 

(91)  Abonre  $.6. 

(92)  4  Masters  up.  Tt.  Th.  p.  298.     ;    (93)  ./6w 

(94)  Colgan  ( Tr.  Th.  p.  302.)  inaHts^  up6n  this  ctrcamatSQce 
as  a  proof  that  the  Amalgaid  was  an  uaordamed  so  called  arch- 
•bisbop.  But  suppofiing  that  he  was^.the  same  as  the  Aukalgaid, 
-fiither  of  Maelisa  and  Dotnmdd,  might  th^  aot  have  been  boni 
before  he  got'  that  title  ?  Ware  has  (at  )4malgaid)  a  passage, 
which  seems  to  favour  Colgan's  opinion.  <It  is  taken  fix>ai  the 
Annals  of  the^Prioky  of  the  island  of  AH  SsMits  ut  J.  1049,  and 
runs  thus;  <<  Amalgaid,  comorban  of  St.  Patrick,  haviag  spent 
29  years^  In  this  prineipaUty^  rested  penit^itially  vtk  GtxnAJ*  The 
wwdf* prinicipalkyf  seems  to  allude  to  his  hkving  beeniathera 
priaee  than  a  real  bishop.    The.  title  camorian  of  St* 
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not  "fiuffidcnt  to  iho|r,  that  Aoialgaid  was  in  h6fy  onden^  fir,  m 
wiD  be  sden  mote  fuUy  cdiewhere,  in  the  latertbneBof  the  Ifkh* 
churchy  and  ^>eiliiipi  ftomcthep^iiiodfwe  are  neir  d-eatttig  o^  the 
name  ,comorb(m  viaa  aometimes  given  to  laymen,  who  kept  pos* 
Betiion  of  the  church  lands  belonging  to  sees  and  monasteries. 

.  (95)  to  this  Colgan  replies^  that  Maetoeachlin'  was  indetjd: 
aoooited,  wkfle  m  the  hands  or  amis  of  Aihalgaid;  botthafcit  is 
not  stated* '  diat  the  ceronony  was  perfoooaed'bj  him. 

'  (96)  This  is  the  date  marked  not  ^nly  by  the  4  masters  (af* 
TV.  Th.  p.  SB.)  .bat  Iflcewise  by  the  Idiove  qnotad'  Almals  ( JV0I. 
94*)  and  O'Flaherty  in  his  MS.  catidogoe ;  and  accoidmgly,  as  is 
itaaAed  in  jsaid -authoriftiest  the  incmnbency  of 'Amalgaid  lasted 
29  years.  .  Yet.the.  Cashel  cat^dogue  aUows  for  it  thirty,  whidh 
must  be  understood'  of  his  having  died  in  the  90th  year;  for  in 
8i|id  catalogue  inoompiete  years  iEoe  redooned  as  complete. 

(97)  See  TV.  Th.p.  298.  and  Wan,  Bishops  at  Amalgmi. 
Moeltule's  name  is  not  in  the  Cashd  cataftogue. 

(98)  See  above.  A^or.  51.        (99)  Tr.  Th.  p.  298. 

§ .  XIV.  With  regard  to  the  other  sees  of  Irelattd^ 
I  dbaU  here  give  the  names  of  such  hishops,  whose 
deaths   I  find  mari^ed  before  about   A.  D.  lOJO. 
Carmacan  O'Muileashel,   bishop  of  Killaloe,   the 
first  of  that  place»  whom  JLmeet  with  after  St^  Flan* 
nan,    died  in    1019.  (IpQ)     Neil  0*Malduibh,    of 
Cork,  the  successor  of  Ceallach  Hua*Sealbaigh,  (101) 
died  in  1027>  and  after  him  Airtri  Sairt  in  1028,  suc- 
ceeded by  Cathal,  whose  death  is  assigned  to  I0S4. 
(192)     O'Maii-Sluaig,  bishop  of  Lismore,  died  in 
1025,  as  did  his  successor,  Moriertach   O'Selbach 
in   1034.    (103)      Tuath^l  O'Dunluing,.  bishop  of 
Clonard,    died    in    1028   or    1029*    (104)      The 
death   of  Maelmartin,  of  Kildare,    was,    according 
to  one  account,  in  1028,  and  according  to  another, 
in   1030.     (105)     His  successor  MaeUbrigid  lived 
until    1042.  (lofe)       Murchad    O'Nioc,  bishop   of 
Tuam,  died  in  1033.  (107)     Maelfinan  of  Emly, 
most  probably  the  immediate  successor  of  Saerfareth- 
ach,  (1()8)  died  in  1040,  as  did  after  him  O'^n- 
chuain  in  1 047>  and  Clothna  Muimnech  in   l.04j). 
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(109>  FbOieiMcK  Uidlopi  of  Down,  died  in  104^, 
and  Moeknaete  ef  Louih  in  1044-  (llO)  Cldiie 
O'Miiiaic^  bishop  of.Leigl^liii,.  died  il>  1048,  and 
to  the  fl&me  year  is  ass^ed  the  death  of  Ceili^  bi- 

shop  cf  Ardagh.  ( 1 1 0  ^^  ^^  ^'^^"^^  y^^  ^i>^ 
plaM  the  death  ^  Diermit  O'Rodacfaan^  bishop  of 
Verm,  which  others  affix  to  1O50.  (112>  It  can 
scarcely  he  doubted  that  Duitehad  O'KeJecfanir/ 
who  is  called  cofMrban  of  St.  Kieran  <tf  Saigir,  who 
diedin.10489  wmabidiop  of  that  plac^.  (1  Id)  From 
these  instances  it  may  l^  inferred,  that  the  episco^ai 
ttceession  was  kept  iip,  as  regularly  as  the  state  of 
iiie  times  would  allow,  in  the  now  mentioned  sees, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was*  maintained  also 
in  other  old  sees,  although  the  names  of  their  pre- 
lated  are  very  seldom  to  be  met  with.  For  example 
Dungal,  a  bishop  of  Rosis  (in  the  county  of  Cork) 
is  marked  as  the  27th  in  succession  after  St.  Facht- 
nat|,  the  founder  of  that  see,  (114)  who  lived  in  the 
^xth  century.  As  to  bMiops  appointed  occasionally 
iDf  places,  which  were  not  permanent  sees^  we  may 
be  certain  that  there^were,  as  usual,  some  (^  this  de« 
scription  in  the  first  half  of  the  centuiy  we  are  now 
trefiting  of.  Thus  we  find  a  bishop  at  Swords  Ma- 
rian CyCrinki,  who  is  called  a  wke  man,  and  whode 
death  is  assigned  to  1025.  (115) 

(100)  Ware,  Bishops  at  KiUaloe.        (101 )  Above  §.  6. 

(102)  Ware  at  Cork.        (109)  Idem  at  Lismore. 

(104)  Idem  at  Meath.    See  Harris'  addition. 

(185)  Ware  (at  KUdAre)  baa  1028;  the  4.  Masters  fap.  Tr. 
Th.  p.  630.)  have  lOSO. 

(106)  Ih.Ii.        (Un)  Ware  at  Tuatn, 

(108)  See  above  §.  6.        (109)  Ware  at  Emltf. 

(110)  For  Flaliertach,  see  Ware  at  Down.  He  was  the  first 
bishop  of  that  see  \^iom  Ware  met  with  fh)m  the  times  di  St 
Fergus,  who<]Bed  in  the  sixth  century.  (See  Chap.  lai.  §.  1.) 
But  Harris,  referring  to  the  4*  Masters,  adds  that  a  Fingen,  bishop 
of  Down,  Is  mentioned  as  havmg  died  in'  9i62.  For  Moebnocte 
AA.SS.p;'J9S.  '   -  '  '  - 
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(ill)  Wme  ai  LeigUin  uA  Ardm^. 

(112)  Ware  at  Ferns.  The  4  Masters  {ap.  AA^  &Sk  p.  22$.) 
hare  Am  1050. 

(US)  See  A  A.  8S.  p.  479.  Ware  has  omittod  him  at  Ossoiy ; 
but  he  is  maiked  by  Hairis. 

(114)  See  Haitis^  Bishops  9t  Ross. 

(115)  Tr.Th.p.509. 

§.  XV.  Learning  continued,  to  be  still  cul»- 
tivated»  and  many  diatinguisihcd  schdUstics  or^ 
doctors  are  mentioned  as  having  belonged  to 
this  period.  Dunchad,  ^  scholastic  of  Clonmac** 
nois  died  in  1005  and  Coenchomrac  of  Gleann* 
ussen  in  1015.  Flann  O'Tegain  of  Durrow 
(King's  county,)  a  man,  celebrated  for  his  know- 
l^dge»  died  in  1022,  as  did  als(^  Cathasach,  a 
scholastic  or  teacher  at  Clonmacnois ;  and  Chris- 
tian of  Devenish  in  10^.  (116)  Eocbad  Mac- 
Cethenin,  who  is  called  comorban  of  St.  Tiger- 
nachy  and  the  wisest  doctor  in  Ireland,  died  at  Ar- 
magh in  1030.  (117)  Moelodar,  scholastic  of  KiU 
lachad,  died  in  10S2  ;  and  Aengus  of  Clonmacnois 
in  1034  ;  and  Macnias  O'Huactain,  of  Kells  in 
1035.  (118)  Flanagan,  scholastic,  of  Kildare,  Cun- 
''  den  of  Connor,  and  Alill  of  Durrow,  died  in  1038. 
(119)  The  death  of  Corcran,  an  anchoret  and  a 
very  eminent  and  pious  theologian  of  Lismore,  and 
of  Dunchad  O'Hanchanige,  a  celebrated  lecturer 
of  Armagh,  is  assigned  to  1040 ;  and  that  of  Mael- 
petrus  O'Hailechain,  likewise  a  lecturer  there  and 
chief  director  of  the  students,  to  1043.  (120) 
Longsech,  scholastic  of  Clonard,  and  Eochagan, 
archdeacon  of  Slane,  lecturer  at  Swords,  and  a 
chronographer,  died  in  1042.  (121)  Three  scho- 
lastics of  Kells  are  mentioned  as  having  died  not 
long  after  each  other ;  Maelmartin  in  1045 ;  Cudul 
Mac-Gaithen  in  1047  ;  and  Moelan  in  1050.  (122) 
At  the  year  1046  is  marked  the  death  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished and  holy  man  Moelpatrick  O'Beloige,  the 
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chief  lecturer  and  director  of  the  schcxds  of  Ar- 
magh. (123)     (yBallen,  scholastic  of  Roserea,  and 
GiUa^molaisse  of  Louth  died  in  1047.  (124)  There 
Dvere  undoubtedly  in  these  times  many  other  lec- 
turers and  teachers  in  the  other  establishments  and 
schools  of  Ireland  ;  and  to  this  period  are  assigned 
the  deaths  of  two  eminent  ahtiquaries.     One  was 
Mac-Liag,  who  is  called  an  Ollamh^  that  is  a  Doc- 
tor and  man  of  letters^  and  who  wrote  some  works, 
among  which  was  a  Life  of  Brian  Boroimhe.     He 
died  in  1016.  (125)    The  other  was  Macbeth,  son 
of'  Anmire,  and  chief  antiquary  of  Armagh,   who 
died  in  1041.  (r26)     A  pious  prince,  Cathald,^  son 
of  Roderic,    and  chieftaui    of  -West  Connaught, 
who  had   retired  to    Armagh  in    1037,    for  the 
purpose  of  leatfing  the  life  of  a  pilgrim,  died  there 
in    1043.  (127)      The  spirit  of*  pilgrimage  spread 
itself  among  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  and  Sitric  their 
king  set  out  for  Rome  with  a  view  to  that  object, 
but  died  on  his  way  in  10€9«  (128)     His  son  Amlaf, 
or  Auliffe,  also  king  of  Dublin,  undertook  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  in  1035,  but  was  killed  in  Eng- 
land. (129)     He  was  succeeded  by  another  Sitric, 
his  ison,  who  went  beyond  sea,  probably  to  Rome, 
in  lOck),    and  left  the  government  of   Dublin  in 
the  hands  of  one  Eachmharcach,  after  whom  we  find 
an  Ivar  goremor  of  Dublin  in  1038.  (130)    Sitric 
returned  to    Ireland  and  died  in    1041    or^  1048. 
(ISl) 

(116)  n.  Ind.  Chrm. 

(117)  Ib<,p,  298.  The  aHLe  comorban  of  SU  Tigemach,  is  ex- 
plained by  Colgan  [as  meaning  abbot  of  Clones.  But,  if  the  St. 
Tigemach,  whose' comorban  Eochad  was,  were  the  one  of  Clones, 
I  should  think  that  Eochad  was  rather  a  bishop ;  for  Su  T^er- 
nach  had  been  bishop  of  Clones  as  well  as  of  Clogher. 

(118)  lb.  Ind.  Chron.         (119)  lb,  p.  632. 
(120)  See  A  A.  SS.  p.  206.  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  298. 
(1^1)  Tr.  Th.  Ind.  Chron.  and  p.  509. 
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(m)  lb.  p.  SOS.  ( 123)  /&  p.  29& 

(124)  Id.ItuL  Chron. 

(125)  See  Annals  of  InnisfeHen  at  A.  1016.  and  Harris, 
IVHUrs  at  Mac-Liag. 

(126)  TV.  r*.  p,  298-        (127)  Id. 

(128)  Ware,  AnUq.  cap.  24:  Yet  tbe  Annals  of  Innifl&Uen, 
after  mentioning  his  departure  for  Rome  in  IO289  state  that  he 
returned  to  Ireland,  and  exhibit  him  as  plundering  Ardbraccan 
in  1031, 

(129)  Wai^,  ib.  The  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  instead  of  1035, 
have  1034.  I  su^ect  that  Ware  has  added  a  year  to  dates  at 
times  when  he  should  not  have  done  so. 

(130)  Annals  of  Innis&llen  at  A.  1036  and  1038.  Ware 
makes  no  mention  of  the  absence  of  Sitric,  nor  of  Eachmharcach 
^  Ivar.  This  is  the  Ivar,  governor  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  to 
whom  I  alluded  in  a  part  of  Not.  138.  to  Chap.  xzii.  Ware's 
silence  concerning  those  persons  and  drcumstances  forms  no  ar- 
gument i^nst  the  statement  of  the  Annals. 

(131)  Ware**. 

§.  XVI.  Notwithstanding  a  certain  progress  made 
by  the  Danes  in  piety  and  religious  practices,  yet 
we  find  them  now  and  then,  even  during  this  period^ 
committing  depredations  in  religious  places.  IBesides 
some  already  alluded  to,  ( 1 32)  they  plundered  Kells 
in  1018,  and  Duleek  in  1023  and  again  in  1037, 
(133)^  besides  Ardbraccan  in  1031,  whence  they 
brought  much  booty  and  many  prisoners.  (194)  But 
on  the  whole  it  appears,  that  their  manners  became 
gradually  much  softened,  of  which  we  have  a  veiy 
strong  proof  in  the  memorable  fact  of  a  bishop  being 
for  the  first  time  appointed  for  the  Danes  of  Dublin 
about  the  year  iOlO.  This  bishop,  whose  real  name 
seems  to  have  been  Dunan^  or  perhaps  Donagk^ 
although  it  has  been  latiiiized  into  Danatus,  (135) 
was.  Judging  from  the  name,  most  probably  an  Irish- 
man^ Sitric,  king  of  Dublin,  had  already  returned 
from  his  tour,  or  perhans  pilgrimage,  during  which 
he  had  probably  planned  the  erection  of  this  newsee* 
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In  the  Black  book  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
commonly  called  Christ-church  in  Dublin,  there  is  a 
document,  which  runs  thus ;  **  Sitricus  king  of  Dub- 
lin, sonof  Ableb  (Anlaf)  earl  of  Dublin,  gave  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  to*  Donatus  first  bishop  of 
Dublin,  a  place,  where  the  arches  or  vaults  were 
founded,  to  build  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
on,  together  with   the   followipg  lands ;  viz.  BeaU 
dulekf  Rechen^  Portrahem^  with  their  villains,  cat- 
tle, and  corn.     He  also  contributed  gold  and  silver 
enough,  wherewith  to  "build  the  church  and  the  whole 
court  thereof/*    (136)     This   must  have   occurred 
about   lOtO  (137)  before  the  death  of  Sitric,  and 
about  the  time  that  Donatus  was  named  to  this  see. 
It  has  been  said,  that  Donatus  was  consecrated  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but  of  this    I  meet 
with  no  proof  whatsoever,  unless  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  such,  that  some  of  his  successors  were  con- 
secrated in  that  city.     Now  this  system,  according  to 
which  the  bishops  of  Dublin  acknowledged  them- 
selves subject  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  did  not,  as 
far  as  I  can  discover,  begin  until  the  time  of  the 
archbishop  Lanfranc,  who  came  over  to  England 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  many 
years  after  the  appointment  of  Donatus  ;  and  which 
system  was  introduced  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because 
William  and  his  Normans,  being  masters  of  England 
from  the  year  1066,  were  considered  by  the  Irish 
Danes  as  their  countrymen;    and  second,    because 
Lanfranc'^  reputation  was  so  great,  that,  when  the 
Dublin  Danes  found  it  necessary  that  their  bishop 
should  be  subject  to  some  metropolitan,  they  made 
choice  of  him  for  that  purpose,  (138)     This  new  see 
was  confined  to  the  .city,  and  did  not  extend  beyond 
its  waifs  until  later  than  the  synod  of  K ells  under 
Cardinal  Paparo,  held  in,  II 52,  as  will  be  seen  in  its 
proper  place.     Dopatus   having,  built  the   church, 
erected  also  an  episcopal  palace  adjoining  it,  on  the 
site,  where  the  late  Four  Courts  stood,  and  a  chapel. 
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which  was  called  St.*  Michael's-  He  lived  until 
A.^  D.  1074,  (139)  I  shall  conclude  this  chjapter 
with  just  mentioning  the  death  of  a  very  holy  abbot, 
who  belonged  to  the  period,  of  which  we  have  been 
now  treating.  St.  Gomigal,  abbot  of  Ardoilen,  one 
of  the  Arran  islands,  who  was  considered  the  chief 
spiritual  director  of  all  Ireland,  and  who  died  in 
1017  on  the  5th  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  which 
was  sacred  to  his  memory.  040) 

(132)  Concerning  those  of  the  year  1016  see  above  §.  12. 

{133)  Tr.  Th.  Ind.  Chron. 

<13^)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  103L 

(135)  Usher  quotes  {NoU  ad  Ep*  25.  SyUoge,  8^c,)  a  passage 
from  the  Annals  of  Dublin,  in  which  he  is  called  Dunan*  This 
is-  a  well  known  Irish  name,  and  certain!^  not  Danish.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  Danes  had  as  yet  scarcely  any  clergy- 
men of  their  nation  in  Ireland. 

(136)  See  Ware,  Bishops  at  Dublin^  and  Antiq.  cap.  24.  and 
29.  Bealduiek,  Rechen,  and  Portrahem  were,  I  suppose,  the 
places  now  called  Baldoylej  Ratheny,  and  Portrane,  all  lying  at 
the  North  side  of  Dublin,  where  the  Danes  possessed  lands. 

(137)  Ware  says,  about  1038;  but  it  is  probable,  that  Sitric 
had  not  yet  returned  to  Ireland  in  said  year,  in  which  we  have 
seen  that  Ivar  was  governor  of  Dublin.  Camden  was  mistaken 
j['coL  1368)  in  referring  the  erection  of  the  church,  &c  as  related 
by  Ware,  to  about  1012.  There  was  inde^  a  Sitric  son  of  An- 
laf  at  that  time ;  but,  as  Donatus  held  the  see  until  1074,  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  he  was  a  bishop  since  1012  ?  Nor,  if  that  deed 
be  genuine,  can  it  be  attributed  to  a  Sitric  later  than  the  one,  that 
died  in  1041  or  1042;*  for  there  was  not  after  him  any  other  Si- 
tric king  of  Dublin  during  the  life  time  of  Donatus. 

(138)  Usher  and  Ware,  who  are  the  best  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Donatus,  have  not  a  word  concerning  his  having  been  con- 
secrated by  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  nor  indeed  could  they, 
as  not  even  an  allusion  is  to  be  found  relative  to  such  a  circum- 
stance.  And  it  will  be  seen  lower  down,  th^lt'  Patrick,  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Donatus,  was  the  first  bishop  of  Dublin,  who  was 
consecrated  by  an  archbishop  of  that  see,  or  who,  at  least  from  the 
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tnaH  of  his  appoibtment,  had  promised  canonical  obedience  to 
him.  -  To  me  it  seems  more  than  probafoley  that  Donatus  was  a 
bishop,  perhaps  of  some  monastery,  before  he  was  placed  OTer 
Dublin.  Usher  {Discourse  on  the  Region,  8fC*  ch.  8.)  states,  that 
the  Ostmen  or  Danes  of  Ireland  did  not  b^n  to  have  any  con- 
nexion with  Canterbury  until  after  William  the  conqueror  became 
possessed  of  England,  that  is,  until  after  1066.  He  is  there  re- 
maricing  on  a  most  ignorant  assertion  of  Campion,  which,  however, 
has  been  followed  by  other  English  writers,  %nz.  that  persons  ap<> 
pointed  to  sees  m  Ireland  used  to  be  <Krected  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury^  to  be  consecrated  by  him.  On  this  Ushar  observes 
that  it  is  wrongly  extended  by  liim  to  the  bishops  of  all  Irdand, 
whereas  it  was  peculiar  "  to  the  Ostmum  strangers,  that  possessed 
<*  the  three  cities  of  Dublin,  Waterfbrd,  lind  Limerick.  For  these 
*<  being  a  colony  of  the  Norwegians  and  Livonians,  and  so  country- 
**  men  to  the  Normans,  uohen  they  had  seen  Eng^nd  subdued  by 
"  the  Conqueror,  and  Normans  advanced  to  the  chief  arch' 
**  bishopric  there,  loould  needs  now  assume  to  themselves  the  name 
*<  of  Normans  also,  and  cause  their  bishops  to  receivfi  their  conse* 
/'  crationjrom  no  other  metropolitan  but  the  archbishop  of  Can* 
<'  terhurtf.  And  forasmuch  as  they  were  confined  within  the 
**  walls  of  their  own  cities,  the  bish(^  whtdi  they  made,  had 
'^  no  other  diocess  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction  in,  but  only  the- 
•<  bare  circuit  of  those  cities,*^  &c.  And  in  the  same  chapter  he 
attributes  the  forbearance,  £at  some  time,  of  the  Irish  hierarchy 
with  regard  to  the  bishops  of  the  Danish  towns  being  connected 
with  Canterbuiy,  to  the  esteem  they  had  for  Lanfranc  and  Anselm, 
*<  with  whom  they  themselves  were  desirous  to  hold  all  good  cor- 
respondence ;"  yet,  he  adds,  they  could  not  well  brodc  this  sys- 
tem, which  they  considered  derogatory  to  the  dignity  (^  their  own 
primate.  But  t>f  tliis  more  elsewhere.  Meanwhile  it  is  plaiii 
that  Usher  knew  nothing  about  any  dependance  of  the  see  of 
Dubliu  on  Canterbuiy  until  the  times  of  Lanfranc,  as  in  reality 
there  was  not. 

(139)  Ware,  Bishops  of  DubUn.    See  also  Harris's  additions. 
1>-?01. 

(I49>  ^^.  ^S.  p«  HL  and  715. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

Various  distingtmhed  Irishmen  still  continue  to  visit 
finreign  countries— Cobnan  and  others  leave  Ire^^ 
land  with  intent  to  visit  Jerusalem — taken  up  as  a 
spy  and  put  to  deaths  honoured  as  a  martyr^  ond 
his  body  deposited  with  gn^eatpomp  in  the  church* 
yard  of  Stockereau  in  Austria^^Marianus  Scoius, 
HeliaSf  Anmchad  and  several  other  learned  and 
pious  Irishmen  in  tJie  Continent— Dubhddleithe 
III.  archbishop  of'  Armagh^said  to  have  been  a  lay^ 
man — was  a  learned  man  and  wrote  annals  qfire* 
land^  and  an  account  of  the  archbishops  qf  Armagh 
down  to  his  own  time-^Eight  married  bishops 
qf  Armagh — Succession  and  deaths  qf  bishops  in 
several  sees  in  Ireland — Ferdomnach  called 
bishop  qf  Leinster—Domnald  O* Heine  bishop  €(f 
Cashelr^DeaihqfDonatbishopqfDtiblin'^tlergy 
and  people  qf  Dublin  elect  for  his  successor 
Patrick,  a  Priest,  and  send  him  to  Lafifranc  arch" 
lishop  qf  Canterbury  to  be  consecrated — Letter  qf 
the  clergy  and  people  qf  Dublin  to  Lanfranc-^ 
Patrick  prqfesses  obedience  to  Lanfranc,  and  is 
consecrated  by  him — this  profession  a  new  prac^ 
tice^^Practice  qf  giving  the  holy  Eupharist  to  in^ 
fonts  qfler  baptism — Archbishops  qf  Canterbury 
never  possessed  afnetropolitan  power  over  the 
Irish  church — Ireland  not  included  in  the  grant 
qf  Legatine  jurisdiction  granted  by  the  pope  to 
Augustine^-^Donogh  son  of  Brian  Boroimhe, 
f^if^  ^  Leth-Mogha^  dethroned  by  his  nephew 
Torlogh — goes  to  Rome  and  there  dies  a  great 
penitent — Torlogh  proclaimed  king^-extends  his 
kingdom — Pope  Gregory  VII.  writes'  to  Tor- 
logh — Lanfranc^s  letter  to  Torlogh — Chorepis- 
copi  consecrated  by  a  single  bishop^^Baptizing 
without  chrism  —Patrick,  bishop  qf  Dublin,  skip-^ 
wrecked  and    drowned — succeeded  by  Donogh 
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O^Haingly^  who  was  elected  hy  Torlogh  and  the 
people  qf  Dublin^  and  consecrated  by  Lanfranc 
^^Death  of  Torlogh — succeeded  by  his  son  Mor- 
togh'-^Mortogh  dethroned^  and  his  brother  Der- 
mod  placed  over  Munster  in  his  stead^^Mortogh 
took  holy  orders^  and  died  in  the  Monastery  of 
Derry — Distinguished  ecclesiastics  at  the  close 
of  the  nth  century — Moeliosa  O' Brolchain-^ 
Tigemach  O^Braoin^  the  annalist — Ireland  still 
famous  for.  leaming^-^English  resort  to  Ireland 
for  educatiwt^^Several  religious  establishments 
plundered  and  destroyed  both  by  Irish  and 
Danes. 

SECT.  I. 

Various  distinguished  irishmen  still  continued 
to  visit  foreign  countries;  Colman,  or  as  usually 
called  by  continental  writers,  Coloman,  who  is 
styled  patron  of  Austria,  (1)  left  Ireland  early  in 
the  eleventh  century,  {2>  together  with  some  other 
persons,  for  the  purpose  of  a  pious  visit,  to  Jerusa- 
lem. (3)  He  arrived  A.D.  1022.  in  the  easteni 
part  of  Norica,  now  Lower  Austria.  Its  inhabi- 
tants were  then  at  variance  with  the  neighbouring 
nations  of  Bohemians,  Moravians,  &c.  On  Col- 
man's  stopping  at  the  small  town  of  Stockerau  he 
was  seized  as  a  spy  sent  by  the  enemies  of  Austria, 
and  thrown  into  prison.  On  the  next  day  he  was 
strictly  examined,  but  although  he  told  the  plain 
truth,  would  not  be  believed.  .  He  was  then  most 
cruelly  tortured,  and  at  length,  on  his  persisting  in 
declaring  his  innocence,  was  hung  from  an  old  tree 
together  with  two  robbers.  While  his  body  re- 
mained suspended  from  his  gibbet,  it  continued 
sound  and  entire;  and  it  is  said  that  his  hair  and 
nails  continued  to  grow.  The  hay  or  twig  rope,  by 
by  which  his  head  was  fastened,  and  even  the  old 
tree,  are  stated  to' have  bloomed  and  revived-    These 
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extraordinary  phenomena  excited  great  attention, 
which  was  much  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  of 
blood  flowing  from  his  body  oi\  occasion  of  a  part  of 
his  flesh  having  been  cut  off  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  in  effecting  a  certain  cure;  It  was  now 
concluded,  that  Colraan  was  a  truly  holy  man,  and 
that  he  had  been  unjustly  put  to  death.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  honored  as  a  martyr,  and  his  body  was 
taken  down  and  deposited  with  great  pomp  in  the 
churchyard  of  Stockerau.  Several  miracles  are  said 
to  have  attested  his  Sanctity,  and  Henry,  marquis  of 
Austria,  was  so  moved  by  themg  that  he  bad  the 
body  removed  to  his  residence  Mediicum,  aUas 
Medlica,  or  Mellica,  now  Melck.  (4)  On  its 
removal  it  was  found  entire,  and  was  placed  in  St. 
Peter^s  church  of  that  town  on  the  7th  of  October 
A.  Z).  1015,  three  years  after  Colman  had  been 
murdered.  A  Benedictine  monastery  was  soon  es- 
tablished there  in  honour  of  this  saint,  which  has 
become  very  famous  and  still  exists  in  great  splendor. 
Erchinfrid,  who  has  written  the  Acts  of  Colman,  (5) 
was  the  third  abbot  of  this  monastery.  He  relates, 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  hitherto  stated,  several 
miracles  wrought  after  his  death,  which  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  repeat.  He  constantly  calls  him  a 
ScotuSf  by  which  appellation^  although  he  does  not 
make  mention  of  Ireland,  or  name  the  land  of  his 
birth,  it  may,  considering  that  the  Irish  were  then 
universally  called  Scoti^  and  that  they  were  greatly 
in  the  habit  of  going  abroad  on  pilgrimages,  be  fairly 
presumed  that  Colman  was  an  Irishman.  Erchinfrid 
has  nothing  about  his  having  been  of  royal  parentage, 
as  some  later  writers  have  announced.  (6)  The 
name  of  this  saint  as  a  martyr  is  in  the  Roman  mar- 
tyrology  at  13  October. 

(1)  Co]gan{AA.  SS>  p.  105.)  calls  him  apostle  of  Austria ; 
but  there'  is  no  reason  for  giving  this  title ;  for,  besides  Austria 
having  been  a  Christian  country  before  the  arrival  of  Colman,  it 
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doei  not  appear  that  he  praidied  Uwroi  or  that  he  had  even  tone 
to  do  80.  Nor  do  I  find,  that  Cdman  was  an  eodedastic.  The 
title  given  to  him  by  German  writers  it  that  o£  patron  of  Austria* 
The  most  detailed  account  of  him  is  that  by  the  abbot  Erchinfiid, 
who  was  contemporaiy  with  him,  or  very  neariy  so^.and  whidi 
has  been  published  by  Lambedus^  Commentariorum  de  BibUotheca 
Caesar.  Vindobam.  Lib*  ii.  cop.  8.  Cofanan  is  treated  of  also  by 
Ditmar  and  other  chromdersy  by  Bartmius,  Annal.  &c.at  4*. /012» 
and  other  writers. . 

(2)  AcGOidiqg  to  Erdunfind's  account  Cohnan's  d^arture  fiom 
his  own  country  must  have  been  only  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  m  1012.  Colgan  inys,  {ib.  p.  107.)  that  he  had 
left  Ireland  befive  the  dose  of  the  tenth  century.  I  widi  he  had 
told  u8»  where  this  information  is  to  be  found. 

(3)  Baronius  was  mistaken  in  saying,  that  Colman  had  been 
often  at  Jenisaleok  But  he  had  not  seen  the  narrative  of  Erchin- 
ftid. 

(4)  Mabilkm  nayB  (Annal.  Ben.  ad  A.  1017.)  that  Cofanan^s 
body  was  buried  at  Melck,  which  he  calls  Mezdikim^  by  order  of 
the  then  emperor.  This  is  a  mistake,  grounded  on  author!^  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Erdiinftid,  who  positivdy  states,  that  Henry, 
marquis  of  Austria,  was  the  prince,  by  whose  (»der  that  was  done. 
He  was  also  wrong  in  assigning  Colman's  death  to  said  yeai* 
1017. 

(5)  See  above  NoU  1.  The  miracukMis  circumstances  rdative 
to  Colman's  remains  are  attested  also  l^y  Ditmar,  who  was  bishop 
of  Mersbuig  and  a  contemporary  of  "his,  as  he  died  in  1019. 

(6)  Surius  has  at  13-  October  an  ode  written  m  honour  of  Sl 
Colman  by  John  Stabius,  historiographer  of  the  emperor  Maximi- 

I.    It  b^iins  thus : 

Austriae  sanctus  canitur  patronus, 
Fttlgidum  sidus  radians  ab  Areto, 
Scoticae  gentis  Cokmiannusaoer 

R^a  proles.. 
Ille  dum  sanctam  SolymonuQ  urbem. 
Transiit,  dulcem  patriam  relinquons,    -. 
Regios  &stu8,  trabeam,  coronam, 

Sceptraque  tenqpsit. 
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Propter  et  Christmoi  perc|puiu&  txui 
Factiu  m  terris  alienis  ultro 
Cadicam  pura  meditatut  ^^ifip^ 

Mente  fideque. 

Then  comes  an  account  of  Colnian*8  transactions  much  m  the 
manner  as  related  by  Erchinfrid ;  for  instanceji 

Austriae  terras  agitabat  amens 
Tunc  furor :  fortes  Moravos,  Bohemos, 
Pannones  bello  sunul  impHcabat 

Infenis  hostis. 
Ei^  dum  sanctum  hoqpitio  recepit 
Oppidum  nostro  Siockheran  vocatum 
Patrio  ritu,  &c. 

It  was,  I  dare  say,  on  the  authority  pf  this  ode  that  Banmius 
said  that  Cohnan  was  of  a  royal  family.  Dempster,  wishing  to. 
make  Cohnan,  a  Scotch  prince,  fabricated  a  stoiy  of  his  having 
been  a  son  of  Malcolm  L  king  of  Scotland.  To  that  shameless 
Bar  it  is  sufficient  to  oppose  the  silence  of  Budianan,  who,  al> 
though  he  makes  mention  of  more  than  one  son  of  Malcolm,  has 
nothing  about  this  celebrated  St.  Colman.  Harris,  (Wnters  at 
Cotman  of  Lindisfame)  remarking  on  Dempster's  assumption, 
^ell,  as  mdeed  some  others  had  before  him,  into  a  strange  mistake, 
confiiunding  Colman  of  Austria  with  the  one  of  Lindisfame.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  former  was  killed  in  1012,  whereas  the 
latter  lived  in  the  seventh-century. 

§.  II.  St.  Helias,  or  Elias,  an  Irishman,  who  haa 
been  mentioned  already,  (7)  was  in  the  year  1022 
abbot  of  St.  Martin's  of  Cologne  and  also  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Pantaleon  m  said  city.  He  was  the 
third  abbot  of  the  former  establishment,  and  the  fifUi 
of  the  latter.  St.  Heribert,  archbishw  of  Colojg^e, 
who  had  an  extraordinary  esteem  for  Helias,  insisted 
on  being  attended  by  him,  when  on  his  death  bed  in 
1021,  as  he  accordingly  was.  Hejias  had  been  at 
Rome^  and  was  the*  first  who  brought  thence  the 
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Roman  note  or  ^  Church  music  to  Cologne^  (8) 
Piligrin,  the  successor  of  St.  Heribert,  was  induced 
to  conceive  a  dislike  for  Helias  and  his  Irish  monks, 
and  accordingly  intended  to  expel  them,  in  the  year 
1035.  His  dislike  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  his  sup- 
posing, that  the  discipline  maintained  by  them  was 
too  strict.  Rligrin  was  then  absent  from  the  city ; 
but,  on  the  Irish  being  informed  of  his  intention, 
Helias  and  his  companions  said ;  *^  If  Christ  is  in  us 
foreigners,  may  Piligrin  not  return  alive  to  Cologne." 
And  in  fact  it  turned  out  so ;  for  Piligrin  died  soon 
after.  (9)  Helias  was  a  rigid  observer  of  monastic 
discipline,  which  he  carried  so  far  that,  a  French 
monk  of  St.  Pantaleon  having  written,  without  hav- 
ing asked  permission  *  to  do  so,  a  neat  copy  of  the 
Missal  for  the  use  of  the  community,  he  burned  it, 
lest  others  should  presume  to  act  without  previous 
licence.  (10)  According  to  the  usage  of  that  period, 
he  is  called,  as  well  as  Colman,  a  Scotus,  that  is, 
an  Irish  one,  as  is  clear  from  his  liaving  belonged  to 
the  monastery  of  Monaghan  before  he  went  to  the 
continent.  He  died  in  great  reputation  of  sanctity 
on  the  12th  of  Aprils  A.  D.  104.2,  (11)  at  which 
day  his  name  is  marked  in  various  calendars.  His 
immediate  successor  was  probably  Molanus,  or  Molua, 
who,  according  to  Florence  of  Worcester,  died,  in 
1061.  A  monasteiy  was  erected  for  the  Irish  at 
Erford  in  Germany  by  the  bishop  Walter  de  Glysberg 
in  1036.  (i2)  In  these  t^mes  there  were  many 
Irish  monks  atFulda,  (13)  the' most  celebrated  of 
whom  was  St.  Amnicha4  of  rather  A.nmchad.  (14) 
It  is  probable,  that  he  was  of  the 'family  of  the 
Siolnanmchad  and  of  the  district'of  ^aid  name,  now 
called  the  barony  of  Longford  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way,  adjoining  the  Shannon.  (15f)  This  district  lies 
not  far  from  the  island  of*Jniskeltra  fin  Lough  Derg) 
in  which  Amnichad  was  a  monk.-  The  occasion  of 
his  leaving  If-elandwas  as  follows.  Being  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  strangers,  he  happened  on  a  certain 
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occasion  to  entertain  some  brethren  with  the  permis* 
sion  of  his  superior^  whose  name  was  Corcran.  (16) 
At\:er  they  had  taken  food,  and  some  of  them  had 
retired,  otliers,  who  remained  sitting  near  the  fire, 
asked  him  to  drink  something.  (17;  He  refused, 
alleging  that  he  could  not  without  obtaining  leave. 
At  length,  being  much  solicited  by  them,  he  con- 
sented to  do  so,  but  previously  sent  some  of  the  drink 
to  the  superior  to  be  blessed  by  him.  On  the  next 
day  Corcran  inquired  of  him,  why  he  had  sent  him 
that  drink,  and  on  Amnichad's  telling  him^the  whole 
of  what  had  occurred  he  immediately,  slight  as  the 
transgression  might  appear,  ordered  him  to  quit 
Ireland.  Amnichad  obeyed,  and  went  to  Fulda, 
where,  becoming  a  recluse,  he '  led  a  very  holy  life 
until  his  death  on  the  SOth  of  January,  A.  D.  1 045. 
Marianus  Scotus,  from  whom  this  narrative  is  taken, 
(18)  adds  that  he  got  the  account  of  it  from  his  own 
superior  Tigemacn  ^19)  on  occasion  of  his  having 
committed  some  small  fauh.  He  relates,  that  lights 
were  seen  and  psalmody  heard  over  Amnichad's 
tomb  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  and  that,  when  a 
recluse  there,  he  celebrated  mass  over  it  every  day  for 
ten  years.  He  then  states,  that  a  most  religious 
monk,  named  William,  did,  in  his  hearing,  pray  to 
Amnichad,  who  was  already  buried,  to  bless  him, 
and  that  the  saint  did  so  that  same  night  in  a  Vi^ion» 
as  the  monk  assured  him,  while  Marianus  himself 
during  that  night  felt  a  very  sweet  and  delicious 
scent.  The  reputation  of  St.  Amnichad  has  been 
very  great,  and  his  name  is  in  divers  calendars  at  SO 
January. 

(7)  CAffp.  XXIII.  J.  5. 

(8)  See  Mabillon,  Annat.Bened.  ad  ^.  1021-1022. 

(9)  Marianus  Scotus  writes  at  A.  1085 ;  "  I^ropter  r^ibnem 
districtam  discipllnamque  nimiam,  et  propter  aliquos  Scotus  quos 
secum  habebat  Helias  Scotus  abbas,  qui  monasterium  8.  Panta- 
leonis  et  S.  Martini  in  Coloma  pariter  r^ebat,  Filigriiius  Colonien- 
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818  archiepisoopai  mvidiotts  Virit  mst^gntus  HeUam  abbotem  to- 
luit  e^qpeDere  et  omnes  Sootos  monachos,  quos  secum  habebat. 
lielias  Sootus  abbaa  Btatiniy  cumde  aula  r^^  revertiaset,  dixit 
cum  caeteris  Sootis ;  Si  Christw  in  nobis  peregrinis  esi^  nunguam 
vfottf  ad  Cchniam  veniat  Piligrinusm  Et  ita  Deus  oompievit. 
See  also  Mabilkm,  ih.ad  A.  1035. 

(10)  Floreuoe  of  Worcester,  at  A.  1042. 

(11)  Maiianus  Scotus  has  at  J..  1042.  "  Helias  Scotus  obiit 
2;u^^|9r^,  ▼irprudensetreligiosus."  E<Mrence  of  Worcester,  fid- 
lowii^ him  as  usual>.ha8  thesame*  In  various  Irish  annals,  quoted 
by  Co^an,  (AA.  SS> p.  107.)  we  read  at  said  year;  «  Elias  or 
BiD,  from  the  monastery  of  Monaghan,  head  of  the  Iri^  monks, 
died  at  Cologne." 

(12)  See  the  BoUandists  at  Marianus  and  Murcherat,  9  Fe- 
hruaiy,  where  they  have  an  excdlent  dissertation  concerning  the 
Soot  or  Irish  nKmasteries  founded  in  Gennany  in  the  1 1th  and 
12th  centuries.  Th^  prove,  that  aD  those  monasteries  were  in- 
habited by  Irishmen,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  although  in  later 
times,  when  the  Irish  ceased  to  crowd  to  fordgn  countries,  they  were 
tMuiped  b/  the  Sootdi  in  consequence  of  the  equivocation  of  the 
same  Scois.    Of  this  more  hereafter. 

(18)  Marittius  Scotus,  having  mentioned  the  death  of  Richanl 
abbot  of  Fulda,  in  10S9,  adds»  **^  Htc  diam  mukoi  Scotus  secum 
hiAelMar 

(14)  (}olgan  and  Bollandus  treat  of  this  saint  at  50  January. 

(15)  Colgan  observes,  that  Siolnanmckadka  signifies  the 
raoe  of  Anmchad,  a  chieftain,  fiom  whom  that  noble  fiunily 
descended.  Harris  says  fJntiq*  ch.  7.)  that  it  was  called  also 
SUanchiaf  and  that  the  district  was  the  country  of  the 
O'Maddois. 

(16)  This  Corcran  wrote  a  tract  eoneeming  the  rdics  and 
virtues  of  St.  Gonngal,"who  died  in  1017,  (see  Chap,  xxiii.  §. 
16.)  whidi  Co^^lb,  who  had  a  copy  of  it,  calls  divine.  He  thinks 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  celebrated  Corcran.  who  died  at  Li»- 
more  in  1040.  (See  ib*  §.  15.)  But  Corcran  of  Lismore  is  not 
called  an  abbot,  nor  even  a  monk.  He  is  indeed  stjried  nnckfurti  ; 
but,  considfring  the  manner  in  whidi  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  dis- 
linguished  eceUsiasUs  and  chief  master,  or  puMic  proftssor,^  he 
was  in  aD  probability  a  secular  priest. 
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(17)  Bihere  ab  eo  petierunt.  Cdgan  explains  thaw  wonb  m^ 
if  the  strangen  had  adced  him  to  take  part  of  what  they  had  be- 
fore them.  Yet  th^  might  be  understood  as  meaning  that,  al- 
though the  meal  was  over,  thqr  q>plied  to  him  for  some  drink,  a 
demand  which  was  probably  not  conformable  to  the  discq>lilie  of 
the  house. 

(18)  At  A.  ](H3.  The  whole  of  it  is  not  m  any  printed  oopy 
of  Marianas'  chronicle,  that  I  have  seen  ;  but  it  is  quoted  fiom 
ha  text  by  Ikrance  of  Worcester  at  said  year. 

(19)  Who  this  T^^emach  was  will  be  inquired  lower  down. 

$  III.  The  same  Marianus  relates,  that  there  was 
in  these  times  a  very  famous  man  in  Ireland^  and  of 
an  extraordinary  way  of  acting  with  r^ard  to  reli- 
gion, Alderic,  or  rather  Aidus,  sumamed  barbosus^ 
or  the  bearded.  (20)  He  used  to  tonsure  women 
and  little  boys  like  clergymen,  and  to  aonounce  that 
converted  women  ought  not  to  wear  veils.  Of  them, 
and  of  girls,  boys,  and  laymen  h^  hkd  a  great 
school.  On  account  of  these  singularities  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Ireland  in  1053.  (21)  Whither 
he  went  we  are  not  informed,  nor  why  some  have 
reckoned  him  among  the  Irish  writers.  (22) 

At  the  year   1058  he  gives  us  ah  account  of  the 
extraordinary  conduct  of  Patemus  a  Scot,  that  is, 
most  probably  an  Irish  monk  and  recluse  of  a  mo- 
nastery of  Paderbom.     There  were  two  monasteries 
in  that  city,  one  annexted  to  the  cathedral,  and  the 
other  consisting  merely  of  monks  (23)  in  which  was 
Patemus,  who  had  lived  there  as  a  recluse  for  many 
years.      A    fire  broke  out  in   Paderbom  on  the 
Friday  before  Palm  Sunday,  ivhich  was  in  said  year 
the  loth  of  April.     It  haid  been  foretold  by.Pater- 
nus,  and  seems  to  have  continued  for  some  days. 
By  it  the  whole  city  and  the  two  monasteries  were 
consumed ;  but,  while  it  was  raging,  Patemus  could 
not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  quit  bis  cell,  and 
remained  there  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  as  he 
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supposed,  the  crown  of  maityrdom.  Whether  he 
was  right  in  this  notibn  is  a  very  questionable  point ; 
unless  it  be  maintained,  that  the  vow,  which  he  had" 
made  of  never  leaving  his  cell,  may  be  considered 
as  an  apology  for  his  determination  to  let  himself  be 
burned  to  death,  as  in  fact  he  was.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  some  persons  looked  upon  him  as  a  real  mar- 
tyr ;  and  one  bf  them  was  Marianus  himself,  who 
set  out  from  Cologne  not  many  days  after,  viz.  on 
the  Monday  after  Low  Sunday,  fbr  Paderbom,  and 
having  visited  his  tomb  on  account  of  the  good 
things  that  were  said  of  it,  prayed  on  the  very  mat, 
on  which  Paternus  had  been  burned.  Thence  Ma- 
rianus went  to  Fulda  together  with  the  abbot  of  that 
monastery,  who,  it  seem«,  had  visited  Paderborn 
for  a  similar  purpose.  (24) 

Marianus,  now  referred  to,  who  is  surnamed 
ScoiuSf  according  to  the  style  of  the  times,*  was  a 
native  of  Ireland  and  bom  in  1028.  (25)  He  re- 
tired from  the  world  in  1052,  and  became  a  monk 
in,  as  seems  very  probable,-^ the  monastery  of  Clo- 
nard ;  for  he  makes  mention  of  one  Tigernach  as 
superior  of  the  establishment  he  belonged  to  before 
he  left  Ireland.  Clonard  was  governed  from  the 
year  1055  until  106l  by  Tigernach  Borchech,  the 
successor  of  Tuathal  O'Fellarmuin.  (26)  Tigernach 
was  a  very  holy  man,  (27)  and  there  is  great  reason 
to  think,  that  he  was  the  superior  (28)  who,  as  we 
have  seen  above^  related  to  Marianus  the  reason 
of  St.  Amnichad's  having  gone  abroad,  and  which 
probably  induced  him  also  to  quit  his  country,  as  he 
did  in  1056,  in  which  year  he  joined  on  the  1st  of 
August,  the  Irish  monks  of  St.  Martin  at  Cologne. 
There  he  remained  until  J  058,  when  he  visited  Pa- 
derbom, and  thence  went  to  Fulda.  '  Somewhat 
early  in  1 059,  he  was  ordained  priest  at  Wurtz-  * 
burg,  and  not  long  after  became  a  recluse  at 
Fulda,  in  which  state  he  spent   there  ten    years. 
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(^)     Concerning  this    great  man  more   will   be 
seen  hereafter.  ' 

(20)  Florence  of  Worcestester  (at  A,  1054)  calls  him  Aedd 
dericus  barboius,  or  bearded  clerk.  See  also  Ware  and  Harris 
{  Writers  at  the  eleventh  centuiy). 

(21)  At  aaid  year  Marianushas;  <<  Atdericus^^  (an  ermtum^  it 
seemsy  for  Aldus  J  ^<  barbosus  in  Hibemia^  vir  valde  fiunoc^  et 
mirae  religionis  ;  ipse^enim  foeminas  et  {>ueruk>s  more  clerico- 
rum  coronando  tondebat ;  et  coronas  et  non  velata  capita  Jbemir 
nas  converuu  debere  praedicabat ;  earumque  scholam  et  pueila- 
rum  et  puerorum  et  laloorum  multam  scholam  habebat.  Ob  id  ex 
Hibemia  projectps  est."  The  words^  mirae  rdigionUf  are  rather 
equivocal ;  for  it  is  diffieub:  to  suppose^  that  Marianus  meant,  to.  ex- 
hibit him  as  a  man  of  wonderful  true  religion.  Perhaps  his 
meaning  was»  that  said  Aidus  led  a  veiy  austere  life^  or,  what 
seems  more  probable,  that  he  had  some  strange  superstitious  no- 
tion relative  to  the  utility  of  the  tonsure.  The  not<Hrious  liar 
Bale,  quoted  by  Harris  adds,  what  Marianus  does  not  even  hint  at, 
that  he  clothed  the  females  in  boys  apparel  for  the  purpose  of  canry" 
ing  on  intrigues  with*  them.  Byjbeminas  ctmversas,  converted  fe- 
males, Marianus  meant  thfe  same  dass  as  that  which  the  French 
call  eonvertieSj  and  the  Itlilians  convetiiiet  who  wear  a  pecidiair 
Mt  of  dress,  aiid  live  Retired  in  establishmajits  similar  to  our 
asylums.  That  there  were  institutions  fi>r  persons  of  this  sort 
in  Ir^nd  at  that  period  biay  be  oolbGted  from  this  nanative. 

•  (25)"  See  Ware  and  Harris*  ib. 
(23)  Mabillon  {AnnaL  Ben  ad  A.  1058.)  calls  it  momsterium 

Ahdinch<ifense» 

(2fl)  See  Marianus*  chronicle  at  A.  1058,  and  compare  with 
Florence  of  Worc^ter  at  said  year,  and  Mabill<Hi,  /oc.  cU, 

(25)  He  tells  us  hirasdfatiJf.  1028,  that  thfa  was  theyear  of 
his  bnth.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  n  long  argument 
to  prove,  that  Marianus  was  an  Irishman.  Thii^.  is  attested  by 
his  follower  Florence  of  Worcester,^  who  has  {Chron.  ad  A.  1028) ; 
<*  Hfo^  anno  natus  est  Marianus  Hibemensis  probabilis  Scotus ; 
cuius  studio  et  labore  haec  chronica  praecellens  est  de  'divefsis  li- 
bri*  qoadunaia:"    Florence-  was  partly  oontanporaiy  with  Maria* 
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nus,  wiwdied  in  1086,  whereas  Eorence  did  not  live  beyond 
1118.  Usher  quotes  (Pr.  p.  735.)  from  a  chnmideof  the  Cot- 
tonian  libraiy  a  passage  of  the  same  import ;  "  Anno  1028.  Ma< 
rianus  xhnmographus  Hibemensis  Soottus  natus  est,  qui  Chro- 
nicam  Chronicorum  composuic;*'  The  Scotoh  themsdves  ibr« 
merly  allowed,  .that  Marianus  was  an  Irish  Scot,  as  Usher  shows 
(ib.)  fhmi  the  aO^adon  of  John  de  Merton  in  the  year  ISOl. 
But  in  later  times  some  Scotch  writers,  actuated  by  a  silly  nadonal 
^fanityi  have  pretended  that  he  was  a  British  Scot.  And  as  sudi 
he  is  treated  of  by  Mackenzie,  Lives  of  the  Writers  of  the  Scots 
itatiofh  Vol  L  j9.  99,  se^q.  in  a  rhapsody  not  worth  animadverting. 
iqHMi.  What  are  we  to  think  of  an  author,  who  makes  even  Ra- 
banus  Maurus  a  Scotchman  ?  Labbe,  De  Scriptor.  Ecdes.  Dupin, 
and  the  editors  of  M oreri,  not  to  mention  others,  hold  that  Ma* 
nanus  Was  a  native  of  Ireland. 

(86)  See  Harris  {Bishops  of  Meathy  p.  140.)  and  Ardidall  at 
Clonard* 

(27)  In  die  Annals  of  Clonmacnois,  followed  by  the  4  Mas« 
ters,  on  occasion  of  mentioning  the  death  of  Tigemadi  Bor- 
chedi  in  1061  it  is  stated,  that  he  was  a  great  spiritual  director, 
an  andioreti  and  oomorban  of  St.  Pinnian.  (See  AA.  5S«  p^  206.) 
Cdgan  adds,  thai  his  name  is  in  some  Irish  calendars  at  IS  March. 
His  bei]^  called  eomorBan  of  St.  Finnian  might  lead  one  to 
think,  that  he  was  bishc^  of  Clonard ;  but,  as  I  have  observed 
daewhore,  it  is  donbtAil  whether  Finnian  was  a  bishop ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  the  list  of  the  superiors  of  ClonanL((6.  p.  4070 
some  are  called  bishops  and  othen  only  comocfaans.  If  those  co- 
moibans  had  been  all  bishops,  why  were  they  not  styled  so  ? 

(28)  It  m^ht  be  suspected,  ^hat  T%emach  the  superior  of  Ma« 
nanus  was  the  celebrated  abbot  and  chronographer  of  Clonmac- 
nois. But,  besides  his  having  outlived  Marianus,  it  is  to  be  ob« 
served  that  helfasnot  abbot  befiM^  Marianus  lefl  Ireland. 

(29)  For  these  respective  dates,  &c.  see  bis  chronicle  and  that 
of  Florence  of  Worcester. 

S-  IV.  Dubdalethe  III,»  who  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  in  1049,  (30)  was  succeeded  in 
his  profeaaor's  chair  by  Aidiis  or  Hugh  O'Fairreth. 
It  is  said,  that  Dubdalethe  was  only  a  nominal  arch« 
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bishop  and  One  of  the  eight  laymen,  mentioned  by 
St.  Bernard,  who  enjoyed  the  emoluments  of  the 
see,  although  not  in  holy  orders.  (31)  This  sup- 
position seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
of  Aidus  O'Foir'reth  having  been  made  bishop  and 
called  bishop  of  Armagh  until  his  death  on  the  18th 
of  June,  A.  D.  1056.  (32)  To  reconcile  this  with 
Dubdalethe's  being  then  in  possession  of  the  see,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  Aidus  was  only  a  suffragan, 
and  acting  as  such,  probably,  in  consequence  of  Dub- 
dalethe's  not  being  authorized  to^  exercise  spiritual 
functions.  Add,  that  Dubdalethe  is  stated  to  have 
died  a  great  penitent,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  some 
serious  fault,  perhaps  the  usurpation  of  the  archie- 
piscopal  title  and  rights.  And  it  appears  certain, 
that  he  resigned^  at  least  in  part,  the  see  three  years 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember in  1 064.  CS3)  For,  although  some  Irish 
annals  bring  down  his  incumbency  to  the  now  men* 
tioned  date,  thus  allowing  for  it  15  years,  another 
account  gives  hifa  but  twelve,  and  places  next  afler 
him  Cumascach  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  to  whom  it 
assigns  three  years.  (34)  Uubdalethe  was  a  man  of 
learning,  and  wrote  certain  annals  of  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  besides  an  account  of  the  archbishops  of  Ar- 
magh down  to  his  own  times.  (35)  On  his  death  in 
1064,  and  apparently  on  Cumascach's  withdrawing 
himself  from  the  government  of  the  diocese,  Moeliosa 
{servant  of  Jesus)  son  of  Amalgaid,  that  is,  as  usually 
supposed,  the  archbishop  of  that  name,  (36)  took 
possession  of  the  See  according  to  the  expression  of 
the  Annals  of  Ulster.  (37)  whereby  an  allusion  seems 
to  be  made  to  his  having  been  a  merely  nominal  arch- 
bishop. And  it  can  scarely  be  doubted,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  eight  married  laymen  above  spoken  of.  (38) 
Yet  in  1068  he  visited  Munster  and  made  a  circuit 
through  it,  the  object  of  which  must  have  been  to 
exact  the  dues  formerly  established  conformably  to 
the  so  called  Law  of  St.  Patrick.     He  is,  however, 
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expressly  reckoned  among  tl»  archbishopsof  Armi^fa, 
and  held  that  title  for  27  years.  (39) 

V 

(50)  Chap,  xxiii.  §.  13. 

(51)  Cdgan  was  of  this  opinion ;  but  the  only  argument,  which 
he  adduces  (TV.  Th,  p.  302. )  is,  that  Dubdalethe  was,  as  he  sup- 
posed, the  father  of  one  Aidus,  archdeacon  of  Armagh,  who  died 
in  11 08>  and  who  is  called  son  of  Dubdalethe.  This  Aldus  was, 
had  he  lived  longer,  expected  to  be  raised  to  the  see.  These  arer 
however,  not  better' than  conjectural  proofs. 

(32)  Tr.  Th.  p.  298.  Aidus  OToirreth  is  not  in  the  catalogue 
from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel.  He  died  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age^ 
and  was  buried  at  Armagh.  In  his  epitaph,  written  in  Irish,  he  is 
styled  an  excellent  elder  and  a  modest  bishop. 

(S3)  Ware  was  mistaken  (Bishops  at  Dubdalethe  III.)  in  chang- 
ing  1064  into  1065..  O'Eaherty  (MS.  catalogue)  has  retained 
the  1061'  of  the  Ulster  annals;  for  the  rule  of  adding  a  year  to 
their  dates  does  not  generally  apply  to  this  period.  Add,  that  the 
Annals  of  InnisMen  assign  Dubdalethe's  death  to  A^  1064. 

(34)  The  Cashel  catalogue  ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  292.  Cumascach 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  annals  either  of  Ulster  or  of  the  4  Masters 
a»  archbishop  of  Armagh ;  but  in  the  latter  I  find  Cumascadi 
O'Heradhoin,  who  is  called  abbot  of  Arm^h,  and  died  in  1075. 
(See  ih.  p.  298.)  O'Flaherty  also  has  left  Cumascach  out  of  his 
catalogue.  Yet  it  is  difiBeult  to  believe,  that  his  name  would  ap« 
pear  in  tlie  Cashel  catalogue  without  any  foundation ;  and  the 
Apnals  of  Innisfallen  state,  that  Cumascach  O'Heradhain  was  io 
1060  substituted  in  place  of  Dubdalethe.  The  probability  is  that; 
although  Dubdalethe  might  hav^  been  honoured  with  the  title 
until  his  death,  Cumascach,  acting  as  his  suffiagan,  exercised  such 
extensive  powers  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  incum- 
bency, that  he  miglit  have  been  considered  as  the  real  ardibishi^. 
Harris  strove  {Additions  io  Ware)  to  reconcile  the  Cadiel  cata- 
logue, as  to  the  12  years  for  Dubdalethe,  with  the  Annals,  whidi 
allow  him  fifteen,  by  introducing  one  Gilla-Patrick  Mac-Domnald, 
who  died  in  1052,  and  by  making  him  archbishop  before  Dubda- 
lethe. But  this  is  contrary  to  every  other  account ;  nor  do.the  4 
Masters,  a8  Harris  asserts,  or  Colgan,  when  expressly  treating  id 
Armagh,  call  Gilla^Patridc  archbishop  of  Armagh  ;  they  give  him 
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only  the  title  of  Prior  of  Armagh.  (See  Tr.  Th.  p.  289.  and  Inii. 
Chron.)  It  is  true,  that  in  AA.  SS.  p.  200  said  Gilla-Fatrick  is 
named  as  archbishop.  This  must  be  a  mistake ;  for,  had  he^  been 
such,  this  title  would  appear  somewliere  in  TV.  Th.  ex.  c.  p. 
S02, 

(35)  See  Ware  (Bishops  and  Writers  at  Dubdalethellh)  and 
Colgan,  loc.  cit. 

(36)  See  Chap,  xxiii.  $.15. 

(37)  See  Ware,  Bishops  at  Dubdaltfhe  III.  ) 

(38)  See  Colgan,  Tr.  Th.  p.  302.  St.  Celsus,  who  became 
archbishop  of  Armagh  early  in  the  12th  centuiy,  was  a  grandson  of 
Moelioaa,  and  a  Flanagan,  son  of  Moeliosa,  is  marked  as  having  died 
in  1113,  afler,  as  was  supposed,  he  i^as  to  be  appointed  abbot  of 
Armagh. 

(39)  Catalogue  from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  and  Ware,  Bishops^ 
at  Moeliosa. 

§.  V.  As  to  the  other  old  and  regular  sees,  the 
accounts  of  the  succession  of  their  prelates  during 
the  second  half  of  this  century  are  in  general  far 
from  being  perfect.  One  O'Gernidider,  bishop  of 
Killaloe,  died  in  1051 ;  Mugron  O'Mutai^  of  Corit 
was  murdered,  it  seems,  by  robbers  in  1057.  Mac- 
Airthir,  bishop  of  Lismore,  died  in  1064,  and 
Celecairof  Clonm^nois  in  1067*  (40)  Maelmorda, 
bishop  of  Emiy  and  successor  of  Clothna  Muimnech, 
(41)  died  in  1075  and  was  succeeded  by  Maeliosa 
O'  Haractain,  who  lived  until  1093,  (42)  At  length 
we  meet  with  bishops  of  Ardfert.  The  bishop 
Dermot,  son  of  Maol-Brenan,  died  in  i07<5,  and  his 
successor  Mac-Craith' O'Hearodain  in  1099.  (43) 
Kellach  Rarahary  or  the  fat,  bisho]^  of  Saigir  and 
abbot  of  Birr,  di^d  in  1079*  (44)  Another  bishop 
of  Killaloe,  Thady  OThady,  died  in  1083.  (45) 
The  death  of  Aldus  or  Hugh  O'Hoisiri,  bishop  of 
Tuam,  is  marked  at  1085,  and  at  1086  that  of  his 
successor  Erchad  O'Maelomair,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Cormac  O'Cairill,  who  died  iu  1091.  (46)  The 
episcopal  succession  seems  to  have  been  regularly 
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kept  up  at  Glendaloch.  A  very  distinguished  bishop 
of  this  see  wasGilda-na-Naornhj  (the  servant  of  the 
saints)  or  Nehemias.  He  was  a  native  of  Leinster, 
and  after  sometime,  resignmg  his  see,  became  abbot 
of  the  monks  (Irish)  of  Wurtzburg,  where  he  died 
on  the  7th  of  April  A.  D.  1085-  (4'})  To  the  same 
year  is  assigned  the  death  of  a  bishop  of  Cork, 
Clerech  O'Selbaic,  (4s)  and  that  of  Fin  Mac-Gussan, 
bishop  of  Kildare.  (49)  Fin  must  have  been  sue* 
Deeded  by  Ferdomtiach,  who  was  certainly  bishop  of 
Kildare  in  1096,  (50)  and  seems  to  have  resigned 
the  see  in  said  year.  For,  the  death  of  Afoelbrigid 
0*Brolcan,  who  is  called  bishop  of  Kildare  and 
Leinster,  and  a  celebrated  man,  is  marked  at  1097» 
although  it  is  known  that  Ferdomnach  lived  until 
HOI.  The  title  of  bishop  of  Leinster  hzd.  been 
assumed  also  by  Ferdomnach  in  consequence  of 
Kildare  .having  been  then  considered  the  most 
respectable  see  in  that  province.  After  Moelbrigid 
O'BroIcan  the  next  bishop  was  Aldus  O'Heremoin, 
who  died  in  1100,  and  then  is  mentioned  at  II 01 
the  death  of  Ferdomnach.  (51)  Another  bishop  of 
Lismore,  Maeldjuin  O'Rebecain,  died  in  1091,  and 
O'Malvain  of  Cloyne  in  1095,  in  which  year  died 
also  Carbre  0*Kethernuigh  (Kearney)  bishop  of 
Ferns.  (52)  One  O'Burgus,  who  died  in  108],  is 
called  comorban  of  Inniscatthy  ;  (53)  but  I  cannot 
decide  whether  he  were  bishop  of  that  place,  as  I 
think  I  could,  were  he  styled  comorban  of  St.  Senaft 
its  first  bishop.  Idunan,  who  together  with  some 
others  signed,  in  1096,  a  letter,  of  which  lower  down, 
to  St.  Anselm  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  styling 
himself  bishop  of  Meath,  (54)  was  in  all  probability 
bishop  of  Clonard,  and,  it  seems,  the  first  of  that  see 
who  assymed  the  title  of  Meath,  which  after  some 
time  became  the  usual  one  of  his  successors.  (55) 
Concerning  Idunan  I  cannot  find  any  thing  ifurtner, 
nor  even  the  year  of  his  death.  In  the  same  manner 
as  he  called  himself  bishop  of  Meath,  so  I  meet  with 
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a  bishop  under  the  title  of  Leinster  in  general,  Kelitis 
son  of  Donagan,  who  is  represented  as  a  distinguished 
elder  among  those  of  Ireland,  and  died  in  the  reputa- 
tion of  sanctity  at  Glendaloch  in  1076.  (56)  It 
might  seem,  th^  he  was  bishop  of  Kildare,  as  Fer- 
domnaeh  was  who  gav^  himself  said  title ;  but  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
catalogues  expressly  drawn  up  of  the  prelates  of 
Kildare,  (d?)  and  it  is  probable  that  the  title,  bishop 
of  LetT^ster^  means  no  more  than  that  he  was  a 
Leinster  bishop,  and  that  he  was  so  called  in  con- 
sequence of  there  not  remaining  any  record  of  the 
particular  see  or  place,  which  he  governed* 

(40)  Ware,  Bishops  at  the  respective  sees.  Harris  has  added 
two  bishops  of  Clonmacnois  in  these  tiroes,  viz  Ectigera  O'Ergaiu, 
who  died  in  1052,  and  Alild  O'Harretaigh,  who  died  in  1070.  He 
found  them  in  A  A.  SS.  p,  407,  under  the  title  of  comorbans  of 
St.  Kieran  of  Clonmacnois,  and  as  having  both  died  in  pilgrimage 
at  Clonard.  But  he  had  no  right  to  make  them  bishops ;  for,  co» 
morhan  of  St  Kierauy  &c.  means  only  abhot  of  Clonmacnois^ 

wher^is  that  St.  Kieran  had  not  been  a  bishop. 

(41)  See  Chap,  xxiy.  J.  14.        (42)  Ware  at"£W^. 

(43)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at^.  1075  and  1099 ;  aiid  Ware  at 
Ardfert.  In  said  Annals  I  find  under  A.  1010  these  words; 
*'  The  primate  of  Ireland  in  Aghadoe  died."  Have  they  a  re- 
ference to  some  Kerry  bishop  of  that  period  ?  I  am  equally  at  a 
loss  to  understand  another  passage  at  said  year ;  <<  Marcan  son  of 
Kennedy,  supreme  head  of  the  clergy  of  Munster,  died,"  I  find 
no  Marcan  at  Emly  during  that  period,  and  I  am  much  inclined 
to  think,  that  Marcan  was  bishop  of  Cashel,  which  see  had, 
partly  as  the  civil  metropolis  of  Munster,  and  partly  in  memory  of 
C<Ninac  Mac  Culinan,  probably  acquired  an  ecclesiastical  ascen- 
dancy. "Marcah's  being  called  son  of  Kennedy. in  the  very  part 
of  those  annals,  where  Brian  (Boroimhe)  is  so  often  named  as  son 
of  Kennedy,  seems  to  indicate,  that  he  was  a  brother  of  his. 
(See  Chap.  xxii.  §,  4.)    For  Marcan  see  more  below,  NoU  120. 

(44)  He  is  caHed  comorhan  of  Kieran  of  Saigir,  aiu)   henc^ 
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may  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  bishop.    See  A  A.  SS.  p.  47S^ 
and  Hanis,  Bishops f  at  Ossory. 

(45)  Ware  and  Hairis,  Bishops  at  KiUahe. 

(46)  lb.  at  Tuam,  and  Tr.  Th.  p.  S08. 

(47)  A  A.  SS*  p.  200.  where  Colgan.  calls  him  Nehemiasj  and 
Harris,  Bishops  at  Glendaloch.  Harris  next  he&are  him  makes 
mention  ai  Cormac,  son  of  Rthbran,  not  FUzbran  as  he  has,  who 
died  in  925.  He  doubts  whether  he  were  bishop  of  Glendalodi ; 
and  indeed  justly ;  for,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  that  is  said  of  him  is 
what  the  4  Masters  have  (ap,  A  A*  SS.  p.  S86);  Cormae  of 
Gkndaloch,  son  of  Fithbran,  died  in  925.  Of  the  Irii^  monas- 
teiy  of  Wmtzburg  more  will  be  seen  hereafler. 

(48)  Ware  and  Harris  at  Cork.  Ware  has  added,  but  I  be^ 
lieve  without  sufficient  reason,  a  year  to  the  date  1085  o£ihe  An- 
nals of  Loughkee. 

(49)  Colgan  says,  (TV.  Th.  p.  SSO.)  that  this  bishop  died  in 
the  church  of  KiUachad.  Ware  (Bishops  at  KUdare)  hsi 
Achonrt^  1  think  that  he  should  have  rather  said  KiUeigh  (in  the 
King's  county),  where  there  was,  as  we  have  oflen  seen,  a  very 
ancient  and  famous  monastery,  and  where  Ware  himself  tells  us 

~  that  a  bishop  of  Kildare  died  in  1160. 

(50)  Usher,  Ind.  Chron.  ad  A.  1096. 

(51)  Tr.  Th.  p.  630.  Ware  (Bishops  at  Kildare)  says;  1 
know  not  on  what  authority,  that  Ferdomnach  returned  again  to 
the  see,  meaning  after  the  death  of  Aldus  O'Heremoin.  Is  it 
because,  where  his  death  is  marked  at  1101,  he  is  called  Bishop 
of  Kildare  ?  But  he  might  have  been  called  so  without  having 
resumed  the  office^  remaining,  as  we  would  say,  an  ex-bishop.  I 
suspect,  that  Ware  was  mistaken  in  clianging  the  date  1 101  into 
1102.  ^ 

(52)  Ware,  Bishops  at  said  sees,  and  A  A.  SS.  p.  223. 

(53)  A  A.  SS.p.  542.  and  Harris,  Bishops  p.  502. 
(.54)  See  Ep.  34.  in  Usher*  Ep.  Hib.  Syll.      , 

(55)  See  WaiCy  Bishops  at  Meath.  Were  we  to  allow  that, 
persons,  csdled  comorbans  of  Finian  of  Clonard,  were  bishops,  we 
should  add  for  that  see  m  those  times  Tuathal  OTollanmuin,  who 
died  in  1055,  and  one  or  two  more,  whose  names  are  mentioned 
by  Colgan,  A  A.  S&jo.  407.  and  Ware  and  Harris,  Bishops  ib. 
But  tljey  were  probably  only  abbots.  (See  abdve  Not.  27.) 
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(56)  4  Maslere  (ajp.  Tr.  Th.  p.  308. 

(57)  Kelius  is  not  mentioned  in  Colgan's  minute  list  of  the  pre- 
latesy  &c.  of  Kildare,  (Ta  Th.p.  229.  seqq.)  and  consequently  is 
omitted  by  Ware  and  Harris.  ^ 

§.  VI.  A  very  illustrious  prelate  of  this  period  was 
Domnald  O' Heine  (58)  bishop,  or,  as  some  have 
called  him,  archbishop  of  CasheL  He  was  of  the 
royal  house  of  the  Dalcassians,  and  is  most  highly 
praised  jo,  our  annals  as  an  excellent  bishop,  ex- 
ceedingly learned,  pious,  and  charitable.  He  died 
on  the  1st  of  December,  A.  D.  1098,  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age.  (59)  He  was  succepded  by  Moel- 
murry  O'Dwiain,  who  is  also  called  archbishop. 
But  of  this  title  more  elsewhere.  Domnald  was 
undoubtedly  the  Irish  bishop  Domnald,  to  whom 
there  is  extant  a  letter  or  answer  of  I^anfranc,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  written  in  1081.  (60)  And 
hence  it  appears  that  those  were  highly  mistaken, 
who  thought,  that  this  Domnald  was  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  as  likewise  others,  who  confounded  him 
with  Donatus  bishop  of  Dublin.  (61)  Domnald 
had,  together  with  some  other  persons,  written  a 
letter  to  Lanfrano,  in  which,  as  appears  from  the 
answer,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  know,  whether  \i  were 
true  that  in  England  and  some  other  countries  an 
opinion  was  held,  that  infants,  although  baptized, 
could  not  be  saved  without  actually  receiving 
eucharistical  communion.  It  seems,  that,  as  the 
practice  of  giving  the  holy  Eucharist  to  infants  after 
baptism  continued  for  many  centuries,  as  was  certainly 
the  case  in  son^e  parts  of  France  down  to  perhaps  the 
tenth,  there  was  a  question  in  the  Irish  schools  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  that  practice ;  and  accord- 
ingly Lanfranc  was  applied  to  as  a  theologian  highly 
capable  both  of  deciding  upon  it  and  of  declaring 
the  doctrine  held  in  other  countries  on  this  point. 
His  answer,  though  short,  is  excellent ;  and  he  snows, 
that  Eucharistical  communion   is  not  in  all   cases- 
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Avhatsoever  necessary  for  eternal  salvdtion.  With 
regard  to  some  literai7  topics,  which  Domnald  had 
proposed  to  him,  Lanfranc  observes  that  he  had 
given  up  studies  of  this  nature  since  he  became 
charged  with  pastoral  duties.  Domnald  was  also, 
as  will  be  seen,  one  of  the  persons,  who  signed  the 
letter  to  St.  Anselm  in  1096. 

(58)  Ware  (at  Archbishops  of  CashelJ  says,  that  he  was  called 
O'Hene  or  Buahein.  This  Buahein  is  a  droU  mistake  for  Hua" 
Hein,  or  OHein^  which  was  Domnald's  real  surname,  or,  as  in 
the  Annals  of  Innisfallen,  €^ Heine. ' 

(59)  The  4  Masters  (ap.  Tr.  Th.  p.  308.)  have ;  «  A.  1096. 
"  Domnald  Hua-Henne,  of  the  Dalcasaian  family,  a  chief  di- 
**  rector  of  consciences  and  a  noble  bishop,  second  to  no  Irishman 
**  in  wisdom  or  piety,  source  of  religion  to  Western  Europe,  the 
*^  most  able^doctor  of  the  Irish  in  the  JRoman  or  Canon  law, 
"  ended  this  life  on  the  1st  of  December  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
<'  age.*'  And  at  th»  same  year  we  read  in  the  annals  of  Innis- 
fallen ;  "  Donald  O'Heine,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  the  most 
"  celebrated  for  piety,  wisdom,  and  charity  throughout  the  whole 
**  kingdom,  died."  It  is  odd,  that  Ware  assigns  his  death  to  1090 
or  1097*  I  wish  he  had  not  neglected,  as  he  too  often  does,  to 
give  us  his  authority  for  either  of  these  dates. 

(60)  This  letter  was  published  by  Usher  in  the  Ep.  Hib.  %C 
{Ko.  28.)  and  afterwards  by  Dachery  among  the  w;orks  of  St.  Lan- 
fxanc,  where  it  is  marked  Ep.  33.  Usher  observes  from  the  An- 
nals of  Canterbury,  in  which  the  name  Domnald  k  expressly 
mentioned,  that  it  was  written  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Lanfiranc's 
episcopacy,  which  was  i4*  D.  1081. 

(61)  Usher  himself  in  his  note  on  said  letter  fell  into  the  error 
of  supposing,  that  Donmald,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh.  He  seems  not  to  have  known,  or  to  have 
forgot,  tha,t  Domnald  of  Armagh  was  not  archbii^op  there  until 
1091.  Even  Ware  (at  Domnald  or  Donald  oi  Armagh)  has 
committed  the  same  mistake,  notwithstanding  his  having  maiked 
the  year  of  DomnaId*s  accession  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  date  of  the  letter.  Harris  (ib.)  has  copied  this  mistake.  Da- 
chery says,  that  Domnald  was  either  of  Armagh  or  of  Dublin,  as 
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a  metropolitan  of  lireland ;  but  Lanfraoc  does  not  give  him  any 
such  title ;  nor  was  the  liishop  of  Dublin  at  that  time  a  metropo* 
litan*  Thisy  together  with  some  pther  points  toudied  upon  by  Da* 
diery  in  his  note,  shows  that  he  was  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  ecclesiastical  state  of  Ireland  in  old  times.  Some  English 
writers  make  Domnald  the  same  a^  Donatus  bishop  of  Dublin^ 
in  consequence,  it  seems,  of  the  name  Domnald  not  being,  in  some 
MSS.f  written  full  at  the  head  of  the  letter,  but,  instead  of  it, 
only  the  ciqpital  D.  Had  they  reflected  on  what  Usher  quoted  from 
the  Annals  of  Canterbury,  they  would  have  found,  that  D.  stood 
for  Domnald,  a  very  different  name  from  that  of  Donatus,  which 
was  originally  DuTUin  or  perhaps  Donagh,  (See  Chap,  xxiii.  §.  16*) 
Next  it  is  evident  that,  as  it  was  written  in  1081,  it  could  not  have 
been  directed  to  Donatus  of  Dublin,  who  died  in  1074.  Wilkins, 
who  published  it,  {ConciL  M.  Br.  Sfc.  Vol.  I.  p.  361.)  as  if  ad- 
dressed to  Donatus,  has  given  it,  seemingly  to  ward  off  this  diffi- 
culty, a  wrong  date,  viz.  A.  1073.  Harris,  although  he  had  fol- 
lowed Ware  in  confounding  Domnald  with  the  one  of  Armagh, 
yet  elsewhere  (Bishops  ofDMin  at  Donat)  joins  Wilkins  in  mail- 
ing him  the  same  as  Donatus.  All  this  bungling  would  have  been 
avoided,  had  due  attention  been  paid  to  what  the  Irish  annals  state 
concermng  Domnald  of  Cashel.  He  was  the  only  bishop,  at  least 
of  any  note,  in  Ireland,  of  that  name,  in  the  year  1081. 

§.  VII.  Donatus,  or  rather  Dunan,  ifi*i)  bishop  of 
Dublin,  died  on  the  6th  of  May*,  A.I>.  1074,  and 
was  buried  in  his  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity  near 
the  great  altar  at  the  right  side  of  it.  (63)  The 
clergy  and  people  of  Dublin  then  elected  as  his  suc- 
cessor a  priest,  named  Patrick,  who,  in  all  probability, 
was  not,  as  is  usually  said,  a  Dane  biit  an  Irishman. 
{6\f)  He  had  been  recommended  to  them  by  Gothric, 
Uien  king  of  Dublin,  (65)  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  as  Godred,  surnamed  Crouan,  king 
of  the  Isle  of  Mann,  who,  sometime  before,  had 
conquered  Dublin  and  part  of  Leinster.  {6Q) 
Patrick  was  sent  by  Gothric  to  Lanfranc,  to  be 
consecrated  by  him,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Dublin  in  these  terms  ;  (67)  "  To  the 
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venerable  metropolitan    of  the  holy  church  qf 
Canterbury  Lanfranc  the  clergy  and  people  of 
the  church  of  Dublin  offer  due  obedience.     It  is 
known  ta    your  paternity,    that  the  church  of 
"  Dublin,  nxMch  is  the  metropolis  qf  the  island  qf 
"  Ireland^  (68)  is  bereft  of  its  pastor  and  destitute 
**  of  a  ruler.     We  have  therefore  chosen  a  priest, 
*•  named  Patrick,  very  well  known  td  us,  of  noble 
birth  and  conduct,  versed  in  apostolical  and  ec- 
clesiastical discipline,  in  faith  a  Catholic,  cautious 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,   and   well 
^  **  trained  in  ecclesiastical  dogmas  ;  who,  we  request, 

may  be  ordained  bishop  for  us  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  under  the  authonty  of  God  he  may  be  able  , 
to  preside  over  us  regularly  and  be  useful  to  us, 
••  and  that  under  his  government  we  may  be  able  to 
combat  with  advantage.      For  the   integrity  of 
superiors    constitutes  the  safety  of  the  subjects^ 
'*  and,  where  there  is  the  healthfulness  of  obedience, 
•*  thei-e  the  form  of  instruction  is  salutary.*'     On 
his  arrival  Patrick  W£^s  examined,  as  usual,  by  Lan- 
francy  and,  being  found  well  qualified  for  the  episcopal 
office,  was  consecrated  by  him  in  St.  Paul's  churchy 
London,  (69)  after  having  previously  made  the  fol- 
lowing profession   of  obedience.  (70)      "  Whoever 
presides   over  others  ought  not  to  scorn  to  be 
subject  to  others,  but  rather  make  it  his  study  tp 
<*  humbly  render,  in  God's  name,  to  his  superiors 
**  the  obedience,  which  he  expects  from  those,  who 
**  are  placed  under  him.     On  this^^count  I  Patrick, 
elected  prelate  to  govern  Dublin  the  meti'opolis  of 
Irel^id  do,  reverend  father  Lanfranc,  primate  of 
**  the  BritainSi    (71)  and  archbishop  of  the   holy 
church  of  Canterbury,  offer  to  thee  this  charter  of 
my  profession  j  and  I  promise  to  obey  thee  and 
thy  successors  in  all   thing's  appertaining  to  the 
Christian  religion."     The  preamble  to  this  pro- 
fession sufficiently  indicates,  that  it  was  a  new  prac- 
tice, and  that  Patrick  was  the  first  bishop  of  Dublin, 
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who,  at  least  previous  to  his  consecrationi  declared 
his  obedience  to   the    archbishop    of  Canterbury. 
What  necessity  would  there  have    been  for  such 
parade  about  not  scorning  to  be  subject  to  others, 
and  talking  of  offering  a  charter  of  profession,  if 
such  a  circumstance  had  occurred  before  ?     For,  if 
it  had,  Patrick  would  have  been  obliged,  whether  hcT 
would  or  not,  to  declare  his  obedience  in  the  simple  ' 
aud  positive  form  used  by  such  of  his  predecessors  as 
remained  subject  to  Canterbury.  (72) 

(62)  See  Chap,  xxiii.  §.  16. 

(6S)  Annals  of  Dublin,  op.  Usher  (Si/U,  ISol,  ad  Ep.25*)  and 
Ware  Bishops  of  Dublin  at  Donatus* 

(64>)  Ware  represents  him  (ib,  at  Patrick)  as  an  Ostman  or 
Dane  in  liLe  manner  as  he  had  Donatus,  of  whom  we  have  seen 
already.    For  this  he  had,  as  (ar  as  I  can  discover,  no  authority 
except  the  mere  supposition,  that  the  hiahop  of  a  Danish  dty 
must  have  been  himself  a  Dane.     But   this  would  prove  too 
much  ;  for  the  two  0*Hanlys,  who  succeeded  Patrick  in  the  see 
of  Dublin,  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  Irishmen,  as  th^ 
name  suffidently  proves,  that  is,  of  old  Irish,  not  Danish  fiimi- 
'  lies.     And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  I  say,  that  both  Donatus  and 
Patrick  were  probably  Irish  ;-for  according  to  another  acceptation 
the  Danes  themselves  of  these  times,  settled  in  Ireland,  might 
be  called  Irish,  as  having  been  bom  in  this  country.    It  is  also 
to  be  observed,  that  Dublin  was  not  quite  so  much  a  Danish  city 
but  that  there  were  families  of  the  old  Irish  stock  living  in  it. 
And  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable,  that  its  clergy  were  at  this 
period  chiefly,  if  not*  universally,   Irish.     The  Danes  were  too 
much  occupied  in  commerce,  piracy,  and'  wars  to  spare  persons 
for  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and  I  believe,  that  in  the  same  man- 
ner   as  in   Gaul,  Italy  and    Spain,   after  they  were  conquered 
by  the  bari)arians  of  the  North,  and  after  these  barbarians  be- 
came Christians  and  Catholics,  the  clergy  consisted  for  a  consi^ 
derable  time  of  members  of  the  old  fanrilies  of  said  countries ; 
the  clergy  also  of  Ireland  that  lived  among  the  converted  Danes, 
were  usually  chosen  in  the  early  times  of  their  conversion,  from 
the  families  strictly   called  Irish.    We  shall  8#e  an  instance  of 
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this  practice  in  the  case  of  Malchus,  the  first  bishop  of  Water- 
(brcL  To  return  to  Patrick,  his  name  is  certainly  Irish,  not 
Scandinavian ;  and  to  make  it  appear  more  strong^  so,  he  is 
caHed  Crilla  or  GUla-Patrtck  in  the  annals  of  the  4  Masters  at 
J.  1084.  ap  AA.  SS.  p.  200. 

(65)  Annals  of  Dublin  ap   Usher,  loc.  cii. 

(66)  In  the  Chronicon  Manniaeap,  Johnstone  (App,  to  ArUiq. 
CeUfhScand.  SfcJf  Godred  Crouan  is  said  to  have  been  son  of 
Harald  the  black  of  Iceland.  .  He  subdued  Mann,  and  after- 
wards  attacked  Publin,  which  he  got  possession  of  together  with, 
according  to  s£iid  chronicle,  a  great  part  of  Leinster.    His  words 
are ;  *^  Godredus  suhjugavU  sibi  Dubliniam  et  magnam  partem 
de  Laynestir — Regnavit  autem  sexdecim  annos^  et  mortuus  est  in 
inndoy    quae  vacatur  Yh'*    Usher,  who  quotes   this  passage 
(SylL  Sfc.  Not.  ad  Ep.  26.)  places  this  conquest  of  Dublin  in 
1066,  as  does  also  Ware  (Antiq.  cap,  24.)  who  however  {BL 
shops  of  Dublin  at  Patrick)  assigns  it  to  1070.     There  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  Gothric,  who  was  king  of  Dublin  in  1 074, 
was  diffeient  from  Godred  Crouan,  althougli  Usher  and  Ware 
thought  otherwise.    For  in  the  first  place  he  is .  called  son  not  of 
Harald  but  of  Regnal,  as  the'  Ulster  annals  have,  or  of  Ranold, 
as  he  is  called  in  those  of  Innisfallen.    In  the  latter  annals  we  *. 
read,  that  in  the  year  1073  Godfi^y  (Gothric j  son  of  Ranold,  and 
king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  attended  at  the  residence  of  Tur- 
lough  O'Brian^  king  of  Ireland,  and  submitted  to  him  as  his  para- 
mount sovereign,    admowledging   himself  as    a  vassal  prince. 
Then  they  state,  that  in  1075  he  was  banished  beyond  sea  by 
Torlogh,  and  that  returning  soon  afler  to  Ireland  with  a  great 
fleet  he  died.    This  does  not  agree  with  what  the  Chronicle  of 
Mann  has  cdncemmg  the  death  of  Godi^  Crouan,  which  it 
places  in  Yle,  that  is,  Uay,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides.  The  state- 
ment of  this  chronicle  as  to  Godred  Crouan  havmg  reigned  16 
years,  cannot  be  understood  of  his  having  reigned  so  long  over 
Dublin ;  for  he  did  not  conquer  Dublin  until  1066,  whereas  the 
Danish  king  of  said  city,  whether  the  same  as  Godred  Crouao 

or  not,  died  in  1075,  as  is  marked  also  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster, 
which,  as  above  observed,  call  him  son  of  Regnal,  alias  Ranold 
or  Jl^nald.  By  the  bye.  Ware  had  no  right  to  change  Uie  date 
1075  into   1076;  for  it  is  that  also  of  tlie  Annals  of  IwiisfeUen. 
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The  16  yean  of  Godred  Crouan's  reign  must  therefore  be  under- 
ftood  of  a  reign  over  Mann  and  some  of  the  Hebrides.  And 
one  might  be  induced  to  suspect,  that  his  eonquest  of  Dub^n 
.  and  of  a  great  part  of  Leinster,  as  the  Chronicle  of  Mann  men- 
tions, was  merely  temporary,  and  that  the  permanent  king  of 
Dublin,  who  was  there  in  1074  and  died  in  1075,  was  a  dif<t. 
ferent  person.  A  further  inquiry  into  this  matter  may  be  worth 
the  attention  of  some  of  our  antiquaries. 

(67)  This  letter  is  the  25th  in  Usher's  S^UogCj  and  the  S6th 
among  Lanfranc's  letters  in  Dachery's  edition  of  his  works. 

(68)  It  must  be  considered  a  great  stretch  of  presumption  in 
the  Danes  of  those  times  to  call  Dublin  the  metropolis  of  Ireland. 
The  most  they  ootild  have  said  of  it  was,  that  it  was  the  chief  city 
of  the  Danes  in  this  countiy.  It  might  seem  that  these  words  ftre 
an  interpoladon  of  some  late  transcriber  of  the  letter,  introduced 
at  a  time  when  Dublin  was  really  the  metropolis,  and  for  the  puiw 
pose  of  directing  the  reader  not  to  confound  Dublinensis  with  some 
other  name,  ex.  c.  DunelmensU,  as  has  happened  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, of  which  dsewhere.  But  we  find  a  similar  expression  in 
Patrick's  profession  of  obedience.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
it  does  not  occur  in  those  of  his  successors,  in  which  is  merely 
said  <^  Dublin,  that  it  is  situated  in  Ireland, 

(69)  See  Usher's  note  on  said  letter,  Syllogey  &c. 

(70)  The  original  of  this  profession  may  be  seen  t&.  towanis  the 
end,  together  with  other  professions  of  some  bishops  of  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  Limeridc,  collected  by  Usher.  It  is  also  in  Ware's 
Bishops  of  Dublin^  at  Patricky  and  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra ^ 
Vol.  1.  p.  80. 

(71)  The  English  translator  of  Ware  (ib.)  had  no  right  to  ren- 
der Britanniarum  by  the  British  isles.  Hairis  has  mistranslated 
it  in  a  similar  manner.  That  name  means  nothing  more  than 
Great  Britain,  as  is  dear  fiY>m  the  other  professions  ap.  Usher,  in 
whidi  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  pro  tempore  is  addressed  as 
totius  Britanniae  primus^  primate  of  aU  Britain.  Now  Ireland 
was  never  oonsida^  as  a  part  of  Britain,  although  it  has  been 

""sometimes  comprized  under  the  general  denomination  of  the  Bri- 
tish is^4inds.t  nor  did  the  primacy  of  Canterbury  ever  extend  to  any 
portion  of  Irdand,  except  the  three  Danish  towns  above  men- 
taooed.    It  was  very  usual  with  old  writers  to  call  G.  Britain  Bri- 
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tnnniaef  without  the  Yeast  alluiicm  to  Irdandy  in  the  stme  miimer 
as  Gaul  was  called  OaOiae,  Thus  Catullus  has  said;  HuncGaOiae 
timeta,  timent  BrUanuiae.  Dr.  Milner,  who  would  fain  make  the 
wortd  believe,  that  the  whole  Irish  churdi  was  in  foraier  times 
subject  to  the  see  of  Canterbuiy,  says,  {Inquiryy  Sfc,  or  Tour  in 
Ireland^  p.  \G^.)xbBt  Potybius  and  Ptolemy  understand  by  Bri- 
tunniae  both  O.  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  copied  ^s  from  Cressyi 
B.  Kill,  ch,  14.  But  both  of  them  should  have  said,  that  they 
called  them  the  BrUuh  idandsj  (see  Polybus,  Hist.  L.  S.  p.  209 
Cuaub.  and  Ptolemy,  Geogr.  L.  2.  and  8.  (a  name  not  to  be  con« 
founded  with  Britanniae,  which,  together  with  many  other  writers, 
Bede  applies  to  G.  Britain  alone,  ex,  c.  L,  v.  cap,  2^,  where  he. has 
Britanmas  twice,  as  when  he  says,  that  the  emperor  Claudius 
"  Britannias  adiens  plurimam  insulae  partem  'in  deditionem  re- 
oqxit ;"  and  he  has  (ib.)  also  Britanniarum  in  the  samet  limited 
acceptation,  alluding  to  his  having,  more  or  less,  given  an  account 
of  the  ecdesiastical  history  and  state  of  every  part  of  G\  Britain  as 
weil  Northern  as  Southern.^  1  need  scarcely  tell  the  reader,  that 
the  division  of  Britain,  when  under  the  Romans,  into  provinces, 
such  as  Britannia  prima,  Britannia  secuntla,  &c,  gave  rise  to  the 
plural  name  Britanniae.  It  is  true  that  Ptolemy  in  one  place  calls 
Irelatid  Little  Britain^  and  that  Apuldius,  translating  from  a 
Greek  passage,  in  which  the  two  British  islands  are  mentioned, 
luu  Britanniae  duae.  (See  Usher,  p.  723,  724.)  But  an  odd  in- 
stance of  this  sort  is  not*  sufficient  to  overturn  the  fact,  that  in 
Bede's  time,  and  both  long  before  it  and  ever  sinc0,  Ireland  was 
not  comprized  under  the  name  Britanniae.  Accordingly  Lan- 
fianc's,  being  styled  primate  of  the  Briiains  signifies  merely,  that 
he  was  primate  of  all  G.  Britain,  a  title  which  had  been  opposed 
by  Thomas,  archbishop  of  York,  and  which  was  introduced  intp 
Patrick's  profession  probably  for  no  other  reason  than  to  attest  the 
superiority  of  Canterbtuy  over  York.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
suppose,  that  Lanfranc  was  considered  as  primate  also  of  Ireland, 
which  had  then,  and  for  ages  before,  ^a  primate  of  her  own ;  nor 
does  there  appear  in  any  of  his  transactions  even  a  hint  at  his  claim- 
ing such  a  prerogative.  Dr.  Ledwich  {Antiq.  Sfc.  p.  4^)  has  swal- 
lowed the  mistranslation  o£  Britanniarum  in  the  English  text  of 
Ware. 

(72)  In  the  otber  professions  of  obedience  to  the  archbishop  of 
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Canterliui;,  collected  by  Usher  in  the  SyllogPf  we  find  merdy  an 
absolute  promise  of  submission,  without  any  reason  being  assigned 
for  it.  We  have  seen  already,  {Not.  138  to  Chap*  xxiii.)  that  the 
ecclesiastical  connexion  between  the  Danes  of  Ireland  and  Canter- 
bury did  not  begin  until  after  the  Norman  conquest  in  1066.  And 
in  fkct  how  could  it  have  begun  sooner?  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that 
they  would  have  placed  themselves  under  the  prelates  of  that  see^ 

-  while  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  nation  with  whom  they  were  as  mudi 
at  variance  as  with  the  Irish,  ruled  England  ?  Peihaps  it  may  be 
said,  that  they  united  themselves  with  Canterbury,  prior  to  the 

^  reign  of  Edward  jthe  Confessor  in  1042,  while  England  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Danish  kings  for  somewhat  more  than  20  years.  '  But 
of  this  there  does  not  exist  any  proof  whatsoever,  and  it  would  be 
idle  to  spectilate  on  a  circumstance,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
document.  The  most  that  may  be  conjectured  is,  that,  after  the 
conquest  in  1066,  perhaps  Donatus  entered  into  some  engage- 
ment with  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  that  it  was  arranged  before 
his  death,  that  his  successor  should  be  consecn^ted  by  its  arch- 
bishop. But  even  for  this  no  voucher  is  tQ  be  found.  There  are 
two  or  three  words  in  Lanfranc*s  letter  to  Gothric,  king  of  Dub- 
lin, which  may  seem  to  insinuate,  that  Patrick  was  not  the  first 
bishop  of  Dublin  consecrated  at  Canterbury.  Having  said  that 
he  had  consecrated  Patrick,  he  adds ;  "  we  have  sent  him  back 
to  his  see  with  letters  of  attestation  according  to  the  practice  of 
our  predecessors,  more  antecessorum  nostrorum.  One  might  i6ia- 
gine,  that  Lanftanc  alluded  to  similar  letters  having  been  given 
to  other  bishops  of  Dublin  by  forraei:  archbishops  of  Canterbury; 
and,  in  fact,  said  words  are  placed  in  the  Annals  of  Dublin  (ap. 
Usher,  Not.  ad  Ep.  25.  Syll,)  so  as  apparently  to  convey  this 
meaning.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  Lan-, 
franc ;  for,  where  can  any  account  of  such  letters  be  met  with  ? 
And  then  who  were  those  predecessors^  who  could  have  given  them? 
At  most  there  should  have  been  only  one  predecessor^  whereas 
there  was  only  one  bishop  of  Dublin  before  Patrick.  Lanfranc'a 
words  must  therefore  be  understood  as'  signifying  that,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  the  (uractice  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  to  furnish 
such  bishops,  whoever  they  were,  as  they  had  conseprated,  with 
testimonial  le|ters,  he  followed  that  practice  with  r^;ard  to  Patrick. 
It.  was  requisite  to  inform  the  Danes  of  this  custom,  as  they  were 
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hitherto  imacq^iaint^  with  the  fbmis  observed  by  metropolitaiis 
in  such  cases. 

§•  VIII.  But  this  is  a  question  of  little  import- 
ance compared  with  the  extravagant  position  laid 
down  by  some  writers,  chiefly  English,  that  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  possessed  a  metropolitan, 
or,  at  least,  a  legatine  jurisdiction  over  the  Irish 
church  at  large,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  monk 
Augustin  down  to  these  times  and  even  later.  It  is 
strange,  how  such  a  notion  could  have  l>een  enter- 
tained^ whereas  in  the  whole  range  of  our  ecclesias- 
tical history  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  the 
exercise  of  such  power  on  the  part  of  Canterbury, 
nor  even  of  a  pretension  to  such  a  claim  with  regard 
to  any  part  of  Ireland,  except  Dublin,  Waterwrd, 
and  Limerick,  when  after  the  Norman  conquest  of 
England  the  Danes  of  these  cities  subjected  their 
bishops  to  that  see.  It  was  after  that  great  events 
that,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  idea  of  Canter- 
bury having  at  any  time  enjoyed  a  metropolitan  or 
primatial  jurisdiction  over  Irelend  was  first  started 
in  England.  This  was  in  a  council  held  at  Win- 
chester J.  D.  1072,  in  the  presence  of  William  the 
conqueror,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  primacy  between  Canterbury  and  York. 
In  it  Bede's  autliority  was  alleged  to  make  it  ap- 
pear, that  until  bis  times  Canterbury  was  possessed 
of  a  primatial  authority  not  only  over  Great  Bri- 
tain but  likewise  over  Ireland.  (73)  This  ridiculous 
assumption,  for  which,  speaking  of  primatial  or  me- 
tropolitan power,  there  is  not  ^  single  argument  or 
even  hint  in  Bede's  works,  has  been  picked  up  by 
certain  authors,  who  brought  down  that  pretended 
jurisdiction  over  Ireland  to  a  later  period,  and  have 
imposed  on  some  otherwise  learned  writers.  (74) 
As  this  nonsense  was  found  to  be  untenable,  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  uphold  some  sort  of  predo- 
minance of  the  see  of  Canterbury  over  the  whole 
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Irish  church,  and  hence  'has  artaen  the  fable  that 
the  archbishops  of  that  see  had  eonstautly  claimed, 
from  the  times  of  Augustin,  a  legatine  power  ov^ 
Ireland.  (75)  The  chief  foundation,  on  which  it  j^ 
built,  is  l^e  supposition  that  Pope  Gregory  the 
^reat  had  included  Ireliwd  among  the  oountriofl), 
over  which  he  conferred  a  legatine  jurisdictiw 
to  the  missionary  Augustin.  (76)  Now,  admitting 
for  a  while  that  he  had  done  so,  what  has  this  to  dp 
with  the  rights  of  Augu^inef*s  successors  at  C«Qr 
terbury  ?  Surely  the  legatine  power  docs  not  oif 
ttself  descend  to  the  successors  of  such  bishops  as 
mty  have  been  invested  with  it.  Every  one  any 
way  acquainted  with  the  Canon  law  knows,  thsft 
k  is  usually  a  temporary  and  not  penaianent  sort  cif 
power  attached  to  any  see.  Gregory  did  not  de- 
clare, that  it  was  his  intention  that  the  sucoesscM^  of 
Augustin  should  be  inve^^ed  with  said  power,  nor 
in  tbe  wards,  by^wbich  be  granted  it  to  hiin,  has  be 
even  alluded  to  them.  Accordisigly,  whatsoever 
were  the  places  or  countries  contiprized  in  the  Pope'a 
grant  to  A^gostin,  the  leffatine  jurisdiction  was  pe- 
culiar to  Augustki  himself  ;  <nor  could  his  suecessoss 
«laim  it  as  a  right  inseparaUe  :irom  the  arddbtshopric 
<of  Canterbury.  Hence  it  foUows  that,  supposing 
^n&a  that  Ipehuid  w^  included  wi&in  the  spbece  ^ 
Augustin's  jurisdiction  as  legate,  bis  sueee^sors  wave 
^wt  iatRCSted  iii;ith  any  power  relative  to  it.  (77) 

(73)  "Se^  lEtoy.  ffnt*  EcoL  «L.  61  j.  SI.  The  SBSj^rtiaa  tfoO^ 
^«i.lhfit<:«il»0H,wag.fid3eevQii  «s  toa  conBi4Qrable  p^  of  Gna|t 
.flntaia.  iFor  ^  junsdtctioii  !of  Caaterbury  did  -iiot  in  Sanx^ 
ijiad-imtntf  tr  "nr**  pcvts  of  North  Bckain  as  h^d  aot  beloag^ 
M0^  Aif^^Vf^TB^  It  was  not  recogiMZ€4  by  the  British  So^s 
lar  h^.ft)»0  N^rtti^rn  FicU,  whoae  prinuite  wasfiur  ceotuGi^/ip  qiIkt 
than  the  abbot  of  Hy.     But  I  am  not  writing  the  <Chun?h  hV^ary 

laf  ftiotlaiifl.  .      . 

(^  Amrn^  the  abeltors  oi  tliat  Iboliih^^tion  w«ie  Gmpi9p» 

VOL.    III.  H    H 
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and  Hvuner,  the  fixmer  of  ii^cni  wu  weD  duMtaed  by  Uahec 
(tee  NaU  188-  to  Chap,  xxm.)  and  the  latter  excited  tibe  in- 
dignation of  lioneft  Keadng  (Hutory^  Sfc.  B.2.  p.  100.  Dublin 
af).  For  an  answer  to  similar,  petty  writers  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Harris,  Bishcptf  p.  812  and  326*  Cressy  has  the  same  atnff 
{Church  history f  Sfc  B.  xiii.  cA.  14.)  fimnding  it  on  Lanfianc's 
letter  above  mentioned  to  Gothnc,  and  on  the  letter,  relative  to 
the  see  of  Waterford,  written  to  Anaekn  in  1096 ;  as  if  all  Ire* 
land  consisted  only  of  Dublin  and  Waterford.  But  I  was  greatly 
surprized  to  find  so  learned  a  man  as  Dachery  abetting  this  ab- 
surdity. In  a  note  to  Lanfranc's  Ep,  S.  he  says,  that  the 
Irish  bishops  were  subject  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
as  a  proof  of  it  refers  to  the  professions  of  obedience  col- 
lected by  Usher  in  the  Si^Uoge,  not  knowing  that  Usher 
had  shown  elesewhere,  that  such  professions  were  confined  to 
Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick.  And  in  a  note  to  Ep.  S3,  he 
states,  that  the  metropolitan  of  Ireland  was  subject  to  that  of 
Canterbury.  How  ignorant  Dachery  was  of  our  eoelesi'aatical 
system  appeare  firom  his  applying  (ib.)  to  Ireland  what  Bede  has 
(Hist.  Sfc.  L.  c.  4.)  concerning  the  bishops  of  North  Pict]an4  being 
subject  to  the  abbot  of  Hy. 

(75)  Who  was  tlie  inventor  of  this  story  I  do  not  know ;  but 
Dr.  Milner  has  retailed  it  to  us  in  the  place  quoted  above  {Not. 
71.)  thus  modifying  the  system  of  his  favourite  Cresey.  But  some 
of  his  arguments,  being  similar  to  those  of  Cressy,  would^  if 
good  for  any  thing,  prove  that  said  supposed  jurisdiction  was  not 
merely  legatine,  but  likewise  metropolitan. 

(76)  Dr.  Milner  says,  that  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
claimed  this  jurisdiction  <<  ever  since  the  time  of  St.  Augustine, 
by  virtue  of  tlie  authority  over  aU  the  Britains,  conferred  by  St. 
Gregory  upon  this  our  apostle.*'  Instead  of  over  all  the  Britainst. 
he  should  have  written,  over  all  the  bishops  of  the  Britains  /  for 
Gregory*8  words,  as  in  Bede,  (L.  1 .  c.  27.)  and  which  are  quoted 
by  Dr.  Milner  himself,  are ;  ^'  Britanniarum  vero  omnes  episcopoi 
tuae  fratemitati  committimus."  For  the  word  Britanniarum  see 
above  Not.  11. 

(77)  It  is  extraordinary,  that  Dr.  Milner  could  have  aiguad 
•fi»m  the  legatine  power  having  been  conferred  upon  Augusdn, 
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that  it  was  derived  to  all  liis  successors.  He  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  the  nature  o£  that  sort  of  power ;  and  as  to  the  &ct  <^  its 
being  exercised  or  claimed  by  aU  the  archbishops  of  Canterbuiy, 
it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  prove  it.  We  have  had 
legates  apostolic  in  Ireland,  the  first  of  Whom  was  Gillebert 
bishop  of  Limerick.  Have  the  subsequent  bishops  of  Limerick 
•therefore  pretended,  that  they  also  were  invested  with  the  lega- 
tine  jurisdiction?  Or  have  the  successors,  of  St.  Malachy  of  Ar- 
magh>  or  of  St.  Lawrence  c(f  Dublin,  both  legates  apostolic, 
elaimed  that  dignity?  It  is  true,  that  with  regard  to  England* 
whenever  a  Pope  thought  fit  to  f^point  a  legate  for  that  countiy» 
a  traditional  rule  was  observed  that  the  archbishop  of  Cantcrbuiy 
should  be  the  person ;  and  hence  it  was  that  Guy,  archbishop  of 
■Vienne,  who  in  the  year  UOO  came  to  England  aa  legate  apos- 
tolic, would  not  be  received  as  such.  But  this  was  a  system 
very  different  from  that,  whidi  would  make  every  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  an  apostolic  legate;.  If  such  were  the  case,  a  new  act 
of  the  Pope  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  granting  the.  le- 
gatine .  power  to  an  archbishop  of  thdt  see.  Now  it  is  certain 
'that  it  was;  and  we  fiii4>  that  even  Lanfiakic  did  not  enjoy  it 
until  about  ft  year  a^i*  he  was  actual^  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bttiy,  when.be/^ceiyed  it,  and  relatively  to  England  alone,  firom 
Pope  Alexander;  UL    (See  Heuiy,  J:,,  61.  f.  36.) 

■ 

§.  IX.  The  truth,  hdweviek',  is,  that  Ireland  W43 

not  included  in  iKe  grant  of  the  iegatine  jurisdictioii 

-made  by  Pope  Gregory  to  Augustine.     The  first  le- 

fate  ever  placed  over  this  country  was  Gillebert, 
ishop  of  Limerick,  who  flourislied  in  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  and  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. (78)  No  argument  wnatsoever  occurs  to  show, 
that  Augustin  received^  such  authority  fivith  regard  to 
Ireland,  except  the  <inisinterpretatioif :  of  one  word^ 
Britanniarum\  which^  insleaa  of  betiig  understood, 
^  it  ought,  of  Great  Britain  alone,  has  been  made 
to  comprehend  likewise  Ireland*  (79)  Augustin's 
legatee  power  was  confined  to  G.  Britain,  overall 
whose  bishops  the  Pope  gave  him  an  authoritative 
right  of  impelction  and  superintendence,  and  that 

H  H  2 
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tut  ft  vfety  pieA  ttJasott,  vi^.  that»  in  consequence  of 
thi  i%%o¥l  ttlvaiik)^  And  d^va^tdtions^  religion^  e^cle- 
ifififHid  ilis^iplhie,  tmd  tHovality  had  greatly  declined 
«ft(«|  tht  Brttofis.  {80)  On  th^  contrary  the  Iris* 
%4i{ir(m  #%  A  ^ksLt  period  in  il  iviost  flouncing  statcl, 
ibotffidiYig  in  i^ifats  and  learned  meri,  ais  4re  li^Vls 
*feh  ih  the  ht^ry  of  the  axth  a»id  seventh  centtariesi, 
%iid  M  ft)^  hfltve  be«fn  veell  known  by  Auga^in,  who 
'1*te  tfcfen  ^0  tieaf  ts,  amd  by  Pope  Gregoty  himfselC 
hkA  he  €f€^  no 'further  proof  of  5t  than  tlw  eitraor- 
^Himy  ^hm\tf  ftnd  t-^tatkm  of  St.  Coln'itabanus  and 
Mk  't6mp3^i(sm,  i^ho  #dre  already  in  the  eontihent. 
The  iriish  bislibps  fend  clergy  of  those  days  ^*tc  so 
tttlfetfti^e  to  kheir  Aut^ies,  tlM  there  was  no  necessity 
f6t  plfccittg  a  supetintendent  over  theui.  So  far  from 
AirgustSn  having  meddled  with  the  ecclesaslical  af- 
ftJi^s  of  Ireland,  it  iS  dekr  that  Tre  did  not  enter  hSo 
Istny  cbWiftftmtekCi^ms  w  mtrk^ndtfne^  with  the  IriA 
"prblms  or  Hhbot^,  &fr.  (81)  Had  he  thonght  him- 
Isrff  {hvfeStfed  M^fth  any  jorii^ittlwi  wdr  the  bishops 
yf  li^^aiia,  he  eertfeftifjr  would,  &  least,  ^havA  «p. 
'prtzed  th«h  of  hte  tiO^efefling  ^it.  Not,  aWiotigh 
some  of  outr  old  wrJteA  iiliVe  ttt^tittted^rt&in  p#- 
sons  as  having  been  at  early  times  apostolical  legates 
"tcft  twlkrvd,  yniAi  as  i>md,  an  'ardMrishop  of  Ar- 
mi^,  mi  1%.  Lkseriah  df  LeighKn,  (8S)  yet  not 
ft  y^lW&  i&  to  be  fotmd  iil  any  {r»fa  docotAfent  of  Au- 
Iftti^ib  Mv^itig  eriirer  <exerei]^d  or  thdught  of^xerdsing 
6u(%  jUri^tct^n  j  or  of  his  haviiitg  beein  So  atyled, 
^«h  regata  to  Irblafrd, 

(79)  Mifbn^otlKr^aMaonB  Aagiistin  ha&alkedof  theQP«p§  Mir 
h&^lte(lM>see^i^ngafatotliet^iBRop8<oftfw  Gmy^eadof'tiie  Bri- 
^^kilfil';  ^^'^jSinUt^  deivmks  cum  '6Mi(trtm'BrQmnkshM^pie  epk- 
"<»pU  ^Hjjr^r  ^FNie  ^Po{ie  d»wfer8>  Aat^fte  giver UmiioMllioROr 
WhUSMver^^fdt  tte  tiiJho(lB  tf tiie  fbrals^  tmc  tdis  htm  4hin  if  ie 
Witfl&  lUl^f^  Q>'  go  lb  the  Gadls^  and  tint  he  find  'aay 
^iteodb  tfliiltV  ofnliiHaMbei,  he  nbv  adimhish  and  Mrise^'dieiQ 
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to  nfcnn  th^nndv^  vJ*oi|t,  Woy^  *WWBg  W  fSffl  Uf 
jaaBcKotioQ  owr  ti)e«.    For,  }ie  ^^ys,  if  f h(^  ^trq^  ojf  f|UtJt|i|^^ 
be  neceauiy  t^  recal  such  bi«)iQpfi  to  %ir  du^g,  ypu  |i;a<|fi^  t)^ 
iviUi  lh«  iiAi9p  ^fAAqs  as  tl^e  pets9fii|i^ine9l;^  ^ij^^joifr^oi^^e 
fiaolsy  fmd  excite.  Iur^  t^  %c\  ?wth  y%wr.    "  jpi^t  i^^  ^Rft^ifJ  fj^ 
tlu^  biabopi  of  the  Brit^n#  (Jiritqrmuurfini^  vcrq  ^m^  Vi^f9B9l) 
to  your  firft«roity,  thai  die  unleari^^  vp^  Ije  ip^n^j^i^  ^  w^ 
lengthened  by  persuasion,  and  the  perverse  corrected  by  autho* 
fifSf*    (Se^/s^^^*  vn.  ap.  Bede^  Z-  1*  c.  ^7>)    If  ere  thef«  it 
991 4  Hpoffl  r^ative  to  Ireland^  and  it  is  ^  pitiful  ouiliblc  to  lay 
9AJ  stf^W  ¥P9P  Augur's  and  coo^uently  Grj^goty's  ^^vin^ 
PlQed  Qveat  Britain  by  Ihe  plural  naipe  Britanniarum  in  th^ 
jsm^  inAnoer  a^  they  gave  to  Gaul  that  of  Galliqrvim.    Of  in^hat 
eomeffueBoe  is  it,  that  one  or  two  >!i^enb  touchii^  on  th^  ^099* 
glf«phy  <^  these  isla|[^ds,  may  hai^.e  in  a  loo^  9i£M^ner  cafted  ^^^ 
S^i^cmniaef  The  question  is  what  did  Augustipj  lyid  w^mik^^atf 
G«my>  wean  in  using  th<^  im^eo^  o|i  ap  occasion,  in  whicl^  f^i^^ 
hr  pn^i^P  W8  reqtti^ite^    V  they  bad  Irel^d  ^t  f^  ijx  vfeir^ 
JWrely  !^y  would,  according  Jo  the  general  phri^seolog^  qf  t^ 
ttnpesi  have  lid^ed  Seotia^  or  mentioned  the  bishops  of  d)e  ^f^l^U 
jvb»  inll^bit  IrqlaBd,  as  Bade  does,  (/^«  ^-  <?•  ^0  where  he  i^p^fibf 
irf"  the  ieiLter  P^  Ifaurentius,  ^c  to  the  bishops  of  Spqlja  pr  ][f^ 
Jiq4%    Anj^fi^  thcflre  wap  ai^  i^ea  of  Ireland  being  i^c^ud^  ^pi^ 
the  Britf^nwf^rwn  of  4.ugustin.and  Gr^qry,  Bede  wpvjld 'cpcr 
trisAf  hi^ve  made  sonte  ob^^v^tion  on  it ;  but  sKifi^h  a  notiqn  nex^ 
itrufk  JWiapd  he.  hin^se^Hsed  that  word  a3  £^sp  Brit^nr^ajs  $K 
Ckei|t  B^i^in  alone.    (See  ^bove  Not.  71.0 

X80)  Fleuvyj  who  Iiad  no  idea  of  Dr-  Milner'^  ifit^rp^c^tijOQ  ,^ 
BritanftUfriiWf  hayiBg  stated,  (L.  3^.  ^.  88.)  tb^  tht  Pf^q 
fTKited  ^  jw^iqtipii  tp  Augustjn  ,Qver  ^e  bishops  of  ffrjf^i^ 
fddf ;  '^  €'e|iAit  }e«  4y^fl^^  4e^  ^re^onst  anciens  h^bi^ns  ^  I'j}^ 
cM^m  depuif  Ipflg-^qips,  xnai^  tomb^  jiaws  I'l^rajncp  |^  j^ 

(W>  Tto  Jn/^flSqeptty  c<e8r  from  the  l^PF  Pf  If9W^S%  ^F* 
to  lAe  Jripb  liifhqp^  end  ^bb^tj*  ft/?.  JBede  ^.  ?.  ^  ,4-,  (i^e^  //o^,  ^^[9 
W  <*«|^  x^y.)i  fqr  ip  .^t  ^h^  s^,  ^t  th^y  ^14  Wt  }^9^  '^f^^^ 

JfhiiS^qfi^xi^si^  D9t  difl^ef^t  f«9qci  ff^f^  ^ 

the  8ntOOf » vWllS  thfjy  lefuiij^  »t  <^rpugh  the  Iji^op  J^affa^  ,^ 
bis joriiMl  in  ^rjlMfi.    If  Aug)^>  .WtbP  w^  ^^d  ^  fbif  tjqfe^ 
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had  had  any  oorreqMmdetKe  widi  the  Irish  pKAaa»,  this  warn  df 
infonnadon  could  not  hare  continued  untfl  the  kitervievr  took 
place  between  Laurence  &c.  and  Dagan« 
'  (82)  For  David  see  Chap.  x.  §.  IS.  As  for  Laserian  having 
been  styled  legatus  apostoHcus,  ft  meant  originaBy  nodnng  mon^ 
than  that  he  had  been  deputed  to  Rome  as  a  messenger  or  agent 
rdatively  to  the  Paschal  question.  (See  Chap,  xv*  §.  9.) 

§ .  X .  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  pretended 
pov^er  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  has  been 
squeezed  from  the  circumstance  of  Laurence,  the 
successor  of  Augustine,  having  vvrittcfn,  together 
with  Mellitus  and  Justus,  to  the  bishops  and  abbots 
of  Ireland  concerning  certain  Irish  practices,  which 
they  thought  wrong,  and  fiom  a;i  observation  of 
Bede  that  Laurence,  by  so  doing,  extended  \m  pas- 
toral solicitude  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  (83)  But 
neither  in  said  letter  nor  in  Bede's  remark  is  there 
any  thing  to  make  it  appear,  that  Laurence  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  an  apostolic  legate,  or  that  he  pre- 
tended to  any  jurisdiction  over  the  Irish  church. 
From  the  little  of  it  that  remains  it  is  evident,  thai 
it  was  a  letter  merely  of  exhortation  and  advice, 
such  as  every  bishop  or  number  of  bishops  might 
^rite  to  other  bishops  without  clairarilg  any  authority 
over  them.  Innumerable  letters  of  this  kind  »e  to 
be  met  with  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  many  ©f 
them  written  even  to  Popes.  Laurjence  assumes  no 
title  indicating  a  special  power  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  clergy,  and  calls  himself,  Mellitus,  and  Justus^ 
simply  bishops.  Were  it  to  follow  from  the  writing 
of  the  letter  that  Laurence  was  invested  with  juris- 
diction over  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  it  should  be 
allowed  that  so  were  also  Mellitus  and  Justus^  And 
iis  to  Bede's  expression  of  extendin:g  pastoral  soHci^ 
tude^  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  deduce  from  it^  that 
he  alluded  to  the  exercise  or  to  an  act  of  legatine 
power;  for,  were  such  words  to  be  ui^eretood  in 
this  manner,  some  thousands  of  bishops,  who  have 
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iQterfered  in  a  similar  way  with  those  of  other jprcM 
viiices,  should  be  styled  legates  apostolic.  If  Bede 
meant  to  exhibit  Laurence  as  acting  in  a  legatine 
capacity,  he  would  not  .have  failed  to  tell  us,  that 
he  was  invested  with  a  particular  jurisdiction  of  that 
sort.  (84) 

To  prop  up  this  tottering  system  an  argument  of 
a  strange  kind  has  been  patched  up,  founded  on  a 
hypothesis,  for  which  there  is  not  the  least  foundation. 
It  is,  that  the  reason,  for  which  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
sent  four  palls  to  Ireland  by  Cardinal  Paparo  in  the 
year  1 I5S,  was  to  protect  the  Irish  church  against 
the  claims  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and 
that  thereby  it  should  be  recognized  us  independent 
of  any  foreign  jurisdiction  except  that  of  the  see  of 
Rome.     This  must  be  the  invention  of  some  modem 
sliekler  for  English  ecclesiastical  predominance  over 
Ireland ;  for  there  is  not  even  a  hint  at   such  a 
motive  for  palls  having  been  sent  to  Ireland  in  any 
genuine    account  of   those   times  relative  to  said 
transaction  ;  nor  are  any  pretensions  of  Canterbury 
afc  all  spoken  of  as  having  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  granting  of  said  palls.  (85)     But  of  them,  and 
how  and  why  they  were  granted,  more  in  the  proper 
place. 

(85)  Bede  L.  2.  c.  4*.  where  the  reader  will  find  the  beginning 
of  Mud  letter,  which  has  been  mentioned  above,  Nat»  79  and 

81. 

(84)  It  must  have  been  on  a  misinterpretation  of  these  words  of 
Bede  that  the  pretended  daim  of  the  see  of  Canterfouiy  to  prima* 
tud  jurisdiction  over  Ireland,  alleged  in  the  council  of  1072  at 
Windiesler,  (see  above  $.  8.)  was  cliiefiy  founded.  Dr.  Miber 
confines  the  meaning  of  them  to  the  legatine  power  over  Ireland. 
But  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  shown,  that  they  do  not  mean  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  The  fact  is,  that  Laurence  &c.  in  writing 
to  the  Irish  prelates  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  quite  si- 
mSar  to  that,  in  vhidi  Gre^ry  the  great  told  Augustin  that  he 
might  act  with  regard  to  the  bishops  of  the  Gauls,  viz.  by  way  of 
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idflwnitioti  and  advice^  widieut,  however,  pretending  to  aihj  wt'^ 
Ihorily  over  them ;  (See  Aol.  79.)  and  indeed  every  bishop  wkj 
do  the  same.  Dr.  Miber  then  brings  fbrwaid)  from  Crelsyy  LaD- 
C«he*8  jurisdiction  over  Patrick,  bishop  ^DubHii,  and  the  letter 
i9  Ansehn.  (See  Not.  74.)  But  of  these  argitmeBti  enou^  haa 
been  said  already ;  and  I  shall  <Hily  add  that,  if  they  couU  prove 
any  thmg  with  regard  to  a  jurisdiction  over  all  Irdand,  it  would 
be  that  Laniranc  and  Anselm  were  reaiiy  our  primates  as  well  as 
of  EnglancL 

(B5>  Dr  Milner  has  (loc.  ck.)  this  paradoncai  statement,  which 
I  donfess  I  never  heard  of  before.    He  must  have  Uiken  it  fiotti 
some  English  writer ;  but  who  he  was  we  are  not  informed.    Dr^ 
Mflner  was  anBwering-some  ridiculous  and  fiilse  positions  of  Led- 
iHdi  with  regard  to  Faparo  having  oome  to  Ireland,,  brought 
pall^  Ac.  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  our  ancient  docbrines 
and  discipline.  (See  his  Antiq.  8fc*  p.  444.)  -  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  refute  and  expose  Ledwich^s  nons^ise ;  but  0r.  Miber 
conttots  himself  with  saying,  that  <<  the  bestowing  of  paDs— -was  net 
*^  in  fact,  nor  was  it  considered  any  subjection  of  the  Church  ^ 
^  Ireland  to  that  of  Rome.     On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  digniiy 
**  and  an  immunity  from  foie^  jurisdiction  conferred  npdft  k ;  ill 
'*  IB  much  as  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being  bad 
*'  claimed  a  l^tine  jurisdictbn  over  Ireland  ever  since  the  time 
*«  of  St  Augustine,'^  &c.    Then  he  adds ;  <<  Accordhigly  the  kiih 
**  prelates,  and  St.  Malachy  in  particular,  had 'earnestly  solidted 
''  the  court  of  Rome  to  send  certain  palls  to  the  Church  of  Lrehuid 
<'  «ks  the  proof  d*  her  immediate  dependance  onr  the  see  apiMtofie.'^ 
This  is  l^urely  a  strange  sort^  of  refutation^  t6  which  poor  Ledwidr 
might  have  made  a  puzzling  reply,  if  he  were  acquainted  with  the 
tint^tet.    Where,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  Dr.  Mihaer  find, 
that  St.  Maladiy's  reason  for  applying  for  th^  paU  w«s  to  get  lid 
of  the  claims  of  Canterbury?    In  the  wfade  of  his  life  jby  8t* 
Berhlurd  there  is  net  a  word  about  Canterbmy  or  its  anohbidhoiiSf 
nbt  eteh  where  an  account  is  given  (cap.  xi.)  of  St.  MafanHy's 
oonfvjersation  with  Pope  Innocent  II.  oesifoertiii^  the  palhy  ^iliioh 
he  revested  to  get  for  Annagh  and  Cashel.    There  is  a  food 
deal  said  by  Keating  ;^B.  S.)  and  byCo^  (MA.  8S.  p.€6^ 
and  775,  M^f.)  i^ith  qdotalians  £Nim  old  Ankiai^  aboiht  iha  pAs 
brought  by  Paparo;  but  tiot  even  ah  aUuBiiln  is  made  to  ticir 
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having  been  sent  as  naricB  of  pivtectiwA  agaiai t  Canlrrbnqf  «r , 
mxy  <ither  lee  in  the  worid.  Dr.  Milner  tdlf  ua  that  Horedtl^ 
ccMnplaina  at  A  1151,  that  the  granting  of  the  four  palb  lo»  ^ 
Irish  metropolitans  was  contrary  to  the  ancient  custopi  mi  Ae 
dignity  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and  quotes^  ae  from  him* 
these  words ;  '*  Hoc  factum  est  contra  antiquam  eonsuetudmess  fit 
dignitatem  Cantuarensis  eodesiae.''  Now  Hoveden  has  not  m$d$ 
any  such  complaint,  nor  has  he  said  words  at  A*  ll5i»  AH-  Aftt 
he  says  in  substance  at  said  year  is,  that  four  palls  wtm  sent  1^ 
Ireland,  to  which  paUs  bad  never  been  brought  bebre.  Bnt  he 
makes  no  observataon  on  that  occunrenee.  Somebody^  nofnnCltr 
who,  may  have  said  what  Dr.  Milner  ascribes  to  Horedcp ;  yfi  his 
meanmg  mi^  have  been  relative  merely  to  the  churdsi  of  DuUviji 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  being  distinguiaiued  by  the  psHt  be^ 
came  exempt  fh>m  the  jurisdiction  of  Canterbury* 

§.  XI.  Not  to  enlarge  furtli^  on  this  aaty^ct,  ilm 
fact  is  that  the  power  exercised  by  Larifra^Ci  in 
consecrating  Patrick  and  receiving  his  {Mrofe$sioii  of 
canonical  obedience,  was  not  of  the  legatine  bilt  pf 
the  metropolitan  kind  according  to  th^  then  geneml 
practice  of  the  church,  which  Patrick,  having  beeonie 
a  suffragan  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  submitted  tOr 
On  his  returning  to  Ireland,  Lanfranc  ga^e  him 
testimoniai  letters,  as  usual,  attesting  his  con^een^ 
tion,  (86)  together  with  two  private  letters,  one  fg^ 
Gothric,  king  of  DuUin,  and  the  other  fpr  Tfr» 
delvac,  who  is  styled  the  magnifieent  king  of  Ir;^^ 
land.  (87)  Gothric,  although  called  Hng^  was  at 
ibis  time  a  vassal  of  Terdelvac,  or,  as  be  is  umsdly 
named,  Turlogh,  having  submitted  to  him  aa  hia 
Kege  sovereign  in  1073.  (88)  Turlogh  was  son  of 
Teige,  or  Thaddaeus,  a  aon  of  Brian  Boroimhe,  wk^ 
was  killed  in  1023  at  the  instigation  of  his  ow» 
brother  Donogh.  (89)  We  have  jseen  that  Do^M^h 
became  king  of  Leth-Mogha  in  1086.  (90)  Afi^g 
many  other  wmrs,  in  whidh  he  was  ongagad  ^wwg 
bis  ^eign,  he  had  often  to  contend  againsNt  his  ne- 
phew Turlogh,  who  was  a  very  valiant  prince.     His 
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Jdngdoni  was  gradaally  reduced  t4>  Munster,  whieh 
also  he  lost  in  1064,  having  been  dethroned ;  upon 
which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died»  seemingly 
not  long  after,  a  great  penitent  in  the  monastery  of 
Sti  Stephen.  (91)     Turlogh  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed king  of  Munster,  and  after  some  shoit  time 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  celebrated  king  of 
Leinster  Dermod  Mac-Maol-na-mbo,  thus  confirming 
their  mutual   power    until    107^,  in   which  year 
Dermod  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Odhba  in  Meath, 
fighting  against  Connor   O'Maolseachlin   king  of 
Meath,  Mac-Gilla-Patrick,  O'Ferral,  &c.  (92)  After 
this  event    Turlogh    marched   into    Ossory,  Hy* 
Kinselagh,  and  other,parts  of  Leinster,  and,  having 
received  hostages  from  all  parts  of  that  province, 
became  master  also  of  Dublin,  (93)  whose  king  or 
prince  Godfrey,  or  Gothric  did,  as  above  mentioned, 
in  the  following  year  acknowledge  himself  his  vassal. 
Turlogh  continued  gradually  to  add  to   his  pre- 
ponderance over  the  remaining  parts  of  Ireland.    In 
1073  and  1074  he  brought  Meath  under  his  vassal* 
age,  in  1075  and  1076  Connaughtand  Breffny,  and 
in  1079  and  108€  finally   Ulster,   (94)  so  that  by 
this  time  he  might  be  justly  styled  king  of  all  Ire- 
land, as  indeed  he  has  been.     And  as  such  he  was 
known  in  the  continent,  as  appears  from  a  letter 
written  to  him  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  Lanfranc  in 
his  letter  to  him  praises  him  most  highly,  and  con- 
gratulates the  people   of    Ireland  on  their  being 
blessed  by  God  with  so  good  a  king.     *^  Our  brother 
and  fellow  bishop  Patrick'*  he  adds,  "  has  related 
so  many  and  such  great  good  things  concerning 
the  pious  humility  of  your  grandeur  towards  the 
''  good)  strict  severity  against  the  bad,  and  your 
**  most  discreet  equity  with   regard  to  every  de- 
scription  of  persons,    that,    although   we  have 
never  seen  You,  yet  we  love  You  as  if  we  had, 
**  and  wish  to  consult  your  interest  and  to  render 


4t 

it 
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'"  You  our  most  sincere  service,  as  if  iv6  had  seen 
**  You  and  intimately  known  You/*  - 

(66)  See  above  Not.  72. 

(87). Usher,  seems  fpUcourse  of  the  Rdigioth  4'<^*  cA.  8.)  to 

confound  these  two  letters  with  the  testimoni^  letters  pientigned 

• 

by  Lanihuic  in  the  one  to  Got)iric.  But  from  the  text  oS  this  letter 
it  is  plain>  that  they  were  different*  He  calls  them  oommenda- 
toiy  letters.  That  to  Gothric  is  such;  but  the  other  to  Turlpgh 
contains  nio  direct  recommendation  of  Patrick.  .  They^  are  in  the 
Sylloge  at  Nos.  26  and  27-  and  in  Lanfranc's  Works  under  Ep. 
37  and  38.  Harris  has  given  them  in  English  at  Patrick,  Buhops 
of  Dublin.  But  he  Mowed  Baronius'  edition  of  them,  which  is 
not  as  correct  as  Usher's. 

(88)^SeeiVo/.  66.. 

(89)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.  1023. 
.  (90)  See  Chap,  xxiii.  J.  12. 

(91)  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  A.   1064.     1  do  not  understand, 

why  Dr,  O'Conor  (Columbanus'  2d  Letter, p.  80.)  places  Donogh's 

dethronement  and  flight  to  Rome  in  1047,  whereas  the  Annals 

now  quoted,  which  are  allowed  to  be  the  best  authority  for  the 

uHUrs  of  Munster,  positively  assign  it  to  1064,  at  which  year  they 

marie  also  the  accession  of  his  successor  Turlogh.     Besides,  they 

frequently  make  mention  of  him  as  being  in  Ireland  several  years 

lata-  than  1047,  and  exhibit  him  as  fighting  even  in  1063  agamst 

Turlogh!     The  Dr.  says,  {ib.  p.  81.  and  85)  that  Donogh  died  in 

1064.    Perhaps  he  did ;  but  that  was  certainly  likewise  the  year 

of  his  departure  for  Rome.    Keating  says,  (5.  2.  a  Uttle  after  the 

boning)  that  about  77  years  before  the  EngUsh  invasion  Donogh 

went  to  Rome  with  a  commission  from  the  principal  nobility  and 

gentry  to' offer  themselves  as  subjects  to  that  see.    His  chronology 

is  not  worth  attending  to ;  for,  at  the  time  he  mentions,  Donogh 

should  have  been  about  100  years  of  age.    But,  passing  by  other 

absurdities,  Donogh  had  no  such  offer  to  make,  as  if  a  man,  so 

much  disliked  as  he  was  in  Ireland,  and  who  was  expelled  from  his 

provincial  kingdom,  would  have  been  invested  with  a  commission 

of  that  kind.     And  as  to  his  offering  all  Ireland  to  Rome,  it  is  too 

ridiculous  a  story  to  be  at  all  listened  to. 
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{Mk  8ii4  AniMb  lit  jL  I9i9.    Wm  (^ii%.  f^ft  4^>  im  1W9 

AcoMdiiig  to  his  modetTfiddpii^inlliqiql  9C«QWlyii|  j^^ 
He  represents  Dermod  as  king  of  all  Ireland;  but  the  quoted  an- 
nals do  not»  calling  him  long  of  Leinster;  nor  dsn  OTIaherty, 
who  mi&es  mentioB  of  him  in  die  Ogygia  {Puni.  ni.  aq^.  94«)  as  a 
prinoe  sometimes  called,  foy  a  sort  of  courtesy,  king  of  Irdand. 
Besides  being  king  of  Leinster,  Dermod  was,  aceordtng  to  these 
amuds  fibj  sofere^  of  DoMSn  and  of  the  Danish  isles,  vi%ieii 
must,  I  suppose,  be  understood  of  his  having  possessed  a  supreme 
power  over  the  Danirii  kings  or  piinoes  as  his  vassals  and  de- 
pendents. 

(95)  Said  Annals,  tb. 

(94)  See  said  Annals  at  the  req>ective  dates. 

§.  XII.  Lahfranc   then  says,  that  among  many 
things,  which  pleased  him,  he  was  informed  of  some 
that  did  not,  viz^  1  .that  in  Terdel vac's  kingdom  men 
quit  their  lawful  wives  without  any  canonical  cause, 
^nd  take  to  tiiemselves  others,  although  near  to 
them  or  to  the  deserted  wives  in  consanguinity,  and 
evpn  women  who  had  been  in  like  manner  abandoned 
by  their  husbands.     He  makes  the  same  complaint 
in  hi?  letter  to  Gothric  as  to  his  kingdom,  that   is, 
Dublin ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  he  particularizes  in 
it,  where  he  further  observes  that  3ome  men  used  to 
exchange  wives*     There  is  every  reason  to  think, 
that  the$e  abuses  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  Danes, 
whos^  Scandinavian  ancestors  and  brethren,  even  oS 
these  times,  were  known  to  be  very  loose  m  this 
reject ;  and,   although   Lanfranc   speaks  of  Ter* 
delvac's  kingdom,  yet  we  may  fairly  suppose  that,  as 
to  these  abominations,  he  alluded  to  that  part  of  it, 
which  was  held  by  Gothric  under  him.  (95)     For  it 
om  hardly  be  imagined,  that  the  kings  or  dergy  of 
Ireland  at  large  would  have  tolerated  practices  so 
c^Qpdtr^ry  to  the  cajioji^  of  their  churdi,  whtdi  canons, 
being  considered  as  enacted  by   St.  Patrick,  were 
held  in  the  greatest  respect.  (96)     Yet  with  i^gard 
to  one  point  touched  upon  by  Lanfranc,  xiz.  mar- 
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r jriog  withdn  the  prohibited  degreei  of  eomangukiitf 
^tid  ^flitiity»  ftoine  of  the  Irish  clergy  Bwm  not  M 
iiare  lextenddd  said  degrees  &s  fan:  as  1^  Oanon  km 
llien  generally  followed  requh^ed,  b«t  to  iiAve  %ftiBi 
cmtteDt  with  those  laid  down  in  the  I8tk  diapter  itf 
Leviticus*    ^97)    The  other  practices^   whidi  dis- 
pleased Lanftanc^  were^  24  That  bis4\pp6  wett3  CM- 
beertrted  by  one  bishop.     3.  That  infants  were  bttjp*- 
ilzed  without  consecrated  cimcn»«    4«  Tkst  hcuy 
orders  were  giren  by  bishops  fbr  money.    He  to- 
presents  these^  together  with  the  abotninationfi  tnid^ 
No.  U  as  abuses  contrary  to  Evang^Uoad  and  ApOft- 
tolicbl  authority^  to  the   injunctions  €if  thfs  saemi 
xmnons^  and  to  the  institutions  df  all  tive  otthlMfolc 
Fathers.      The   fonrth   is   certainly  reptigBant  to 
arery   authority,    divine   aind    huno^aiii    and  irtts'  a 
disgrace   to   the  Irish   church  ^s  ^11  as  to  many 
otlier  churches   of  those    tirne^ ;  but  fn^   so   dl^ 
^oend  and  thirds  /which,  had  Latffranc  4t»#^ni  lAit 
teisofn  of  them,  would  have  ^ippeared  to  hitu  pet- 
feetly    harmless.      Tbdrd    is  nothing   cdntrary  fto 
l&v&iig^cal  and  Apostolical  aothority  in  a  bidin^^s 
beibg  tonsecrated  iiy  one  only  i>ishop,  a  tsiitniDl- 
Blance  which  ihas  often  oeoorred,  and  ^hich  nvaftt 
imve   frequently  tfdsen  plnde  in  4(he  times  «ff  the 
Amstiss,  wd  in  the  comnventacment  of  ^SSVM!, 
wMn  there   happened    to    ib^  one  tushie^  jalotm 
employ  in  ^founding  ne^  churches.      Btft  Lm- 
franc  was  not  aware,  that  the  Irish  still  retained 
^e  order  of  ^orepiscopif  a  deaoription  of  eecle- 
«iaatiet»  whidi  was  kept  op  ilonger  rm  Iifetaind  than 
m  m^  other  part  of  Cbristfendom,  akfaongh  tins 

fact  was  unknown  to  many  eminent  X)hovcli  ihis- 
tovittos  -find  eanomists.  ^w  tha  persoAB,  called 
4»iihopB  by  lianfranc^  who  used  tohe  consecrated  lay 
^iMriy  one^bisbop,  wete  iu  teeiitjf  eharepkeopi,  whcim 
flie  /Ins^  were  wont  to  ^st^te  biishops  in  dbe  feame 
^mtfnftercas.they  called  the  ordinaries  of  ragular  iseaa. 

Asifong  as>that  order  existed^  it  wasJawful,  in¥irttte 
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of  a  Standing  canon  of  'the  Church,  for  a  single 
bishop  to  consecrate  the  members  of  it«  (98)  With 
regard  to  baptizing ..  without  chrism,  Lanfranc  was 
greatly  mistaken  in  supposing,  diat  either  the  Apos- 
tles or  £vangelists»  or  all  the  Fathers  and  canons 
had  prescribed .  the  use  of  chrism  in  ^baptism*  In 
itself  it  is  not  a  rite  at  all  essential  to  the  validity  of 
this  sacramaat.  Nor  was  it  in  early  times  practised 
in  baptism,  but  immediately  after  it  as  belonging  to 
Confirmation,  which,  as  long  as  baptism  continued 
to  be  performed  by  bishops^  or  if  a  bishop  were 
present,  used  to  be  administered  by  them  to  the 
persons  just  baptized.  (99)  But  after  the  duty  of 
baptising  xievolved  chiefly,  and  almost  universally  on 
priests,  a  custom  was  gradually  introduced  into  the 
Western  church  of  using  chrism  among  the  cere- 
monies of  baptism  itself,  as  an  imitation  of  its  use  by 
the  bishop  when  confirming  the  baptised ;  but  with 
this  difference,  ithat  the  priest '  apfdies  the  chrism  to 
the  top  of  the  head,  whereas  the  bishop  used  to 
apply  it  to  the  forehead  of  the  baptized  as  a  very 
material  rite  of  the  ^crament  of  Confirmation.  ( lOb; 
It  seems,  howevler,  to  have  not  been  practised  in 
Ireland  at  any  time  prior  to  those  we  are  now  treating 
of;  whereas  it  was  not  considered  as  necessary,  no 
more  than  some  other  ceremonies,,  which  in  some 
churches  were  added  in  the  administratiou  of  baptism, 
but  which  have  since  fallen  iqto  disuse.  (101) 

(95)  Usher  observes  (Note^on  the  lefter  to  TerdelvacJ  that  the 
practice  of  dismissing  wives  prevailed  also  amOhg  Idie  Anglo-Saxons 
and  in  Scodanid.  The  abominable  custom  of  selling  Wives  still  kept 
t^  in  England  is  a  remnant  of  it. 

(96)  The  most  that  any  Irish  canon  allovred  was  the  dismisni 
of  a  wife  on  account  of  adultery,  and  the  injured  husband's  taking 
another.  In  the  S6th  of  what  is  called  the  Sj^nod  ofSti  Patrick 
this  is  permitted ;  /<  Audi  Dominum  dlceiiten^-^non  licet  virodi- 
mittere  uxorem  nisi  ob  causam  fornicationis ;  ac  n  dicat,  ob  hanc 
aiusam;    Unde,  si  ducat  alteram  velut  pMt  mortem  piorisy  son 
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▼etant."  Yet  in  another,  which  is  the  5th  of  those  attributed  to  St. 
Pfttrickalone»  a  man  is  prohibited  fix)in  taking  another  wife  as  long 
as  the  guilty  one  is  living.  It  is  added  that,  if  she  repent,  he  shall 
receive  her,  and  she  shall  serve  him  as  a  handmaid,  and  do  pe- 
nance for  a  whole  year  in  bread  and  water,  and  that  by  measure ; 
but  that  they  are  not  to  remain  in  one  bed ;  **  Si  alicujuB  uxor  for- 
'^  nicata  fuerit  cum  alio  viro,  non  adducet  aliam  uxorem  quamdiu 
<<  viva  fuerit  uxor  prima.  Si  forte  conversa  fuerit  et  agat  poeniten- 
*^  tiam,  susciptet  eam,  et  serviet  ei  in  vicem  andiiae,  et  annum 
**  integrum  in  pane  et  aqua  per  mensuram  poeniteat,  nee  in  imo 
^  lecto  permaneant.**  As  to  women,  who  quitting  their  husbands 
join  themselves  to  other  men,  they  were  excommunicated,  accord- 
ing to  the  19th  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Patrick,  Auxilius,  and 
Isseminus;  ^<   Mulier  Christiana,  quae  acceperit  virum  honestis 

nuptiis,  et  postmodum  discesserit  a  primp,  et  junxerit  se  adul- 

terio,  quae  haec  fecit  excommuhionis  sit." 

(97)  The  29th  canon  of  the  so  called  Synod  of  St.  Patrick  is 
entitled  Of  consanguinity  in  marriage^  and  nms  thus ;  **  Under- 
stand what  the  Law  speaks,  not  less  nor  more.  But  what  is  ob-. 
served  among  us,  that  four  kinds  be  divided,  they  say  they  have 
neithar  seen  nor  read.  InteUigite  quid  Ux  loquitur^  non  minus 
nee  plus,  Qftod  autem  observatur  apud  nos,  ut  qtuituor  genera 
dividantuTy  nee  vidisse  dicunt  nee  legisse"  By  those  who  sai^  they 
have  not  seen^  &Q  are  apparently  meant  the  persons  who  composed 
that  synod.  What  they  caliybur  kinds  is  the  same  as  the  four 
degrees  of  the  canonists;  (although,  by  the  by^,  they  were  more 
than  four  in  Lanfranc*s  time)  and  hence  it  appears,  that  the  theory 
of  them  was  known  in  Ireland,  and  it  looks  as  if  they  were  at- 
tended to  in  practice  by  some  persons.  This  shows,  that  St.. 
Patrick  had  nothing  to  do  with  «aid  canon ;  for  in  his  time  the 
prohibited  degrees  did  not  extend  so  far.  Whoever  were  the  au- 
thors of  it,  they  seem*  to  have  drawn  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
straining the  prohibited  degrees  wiliun  the  bounds  of  I.<eviticus. 

(98)  See  Not.  104.  to  Chap.  xi. 

(09)  Of  this  practice  we  have  seen  a  remaricable  instance  in 
what  St.  Patridc  has  in  his  .ejMStle  against  Cloroticus.  (See  Chap, 
VI.  J.  10.  and  ib.  Not,  102.) 

(100)  Bellarmine,  speaking  of  the  cerjemonies  that  follow  l>ap- 
tbm,  {De  Sacramento  baptisme,  cap.  27*)  eiqdains  this  matter 
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jmf^Hlk'mnJkm mm^z  **  itcanlsMi,  lutotiacfainuuitittvir-' 

infrodtitim  m'iahir^  qukbtMHi  peoaper  adcut  ^^frit- 
.ttBtiiHiD  tee  post  teplimum  Mwnunentiiiii  cob* 
ide>  <»iiii  inlMit  upgilur  baptiaatufy  n<m  ipiiifew  in 
tad  ia  tmiiai^  dmnnateab  cfMMopo  oonaecniUi.*' 
(Itt)  h  is  km^iable^  altfaoogh  Iflufwise  vcrtatiaus,  to  hoar  ow- 
lifa  pnlwairal  pigmies  of  our  days  dedudiig  a  dlveisity  of  rd^gfions 
iiamts  ftfi  #)dMhnBDoeof  ptactioes  in  niattera  aot  at  all  eMcntiaL 
LmimA,  wba  is  constantly  teaziog  the  rsader  with  nonaeose^ 
Aisaorty  aUogei,  (pi  4fi9u)  as  a  proof  of  difference  of  teaets^tfaat 
tfca  fiainanlstB»  as  he  calls  them,  used  chiism,  exonasBa,  and 
oter  cenuoaiss  in  baptisn,  whidi  the  Irish  and  Britons  did  not. 
In  the  ftat  plaoe  it  is  false^  that  the  Iririi  and  Britons  did  not  use 
gaaaoism/   And  where  did  he  ^d,   that  the  Britons  omitted 
«Mna?  ParhiqM  they  did;  but  he  had  no  right  to  assot  it.    in 
said  page  he  has  some  horrid  theological  bungling  in  oertaui  re- 
tnaiks  he  nmkes  on  Lanfranc's  letter  to  Domnald  iMsh^  of  Cashel, 
^tff  iiliich  abore  ^.  6.)  not  IXmat  of  Dublin,  as  he  says.    Having 
Aserfadtfaat  Xianftanc  altows  laical  baptism  in  theaiCidef^deathf 
fi/be  ihodd  have  said  danger  of  death)  Ledwich  {Mwnouncesy  that 
.ti»  Crsesk  duarch  and  the  Iridi  never  admitted  it.    As  to  the  biah 
t^avohy  nothing  can  be  asore  Mse,  %a  appeavs  from  that  vary  iet- 
.asr,  inwiadi  Xonfianc  aigues  from  the  practice  of  .lay4Miptism  in 
eSMS  of  neeessi^,  >as  a  master  weU  known  and  admitted  b^  Dom- 
iftaldy  Ihat  baptism  was  cooaidered  sufficient  -for  die  salvation  of  «- 
without  Ihe^eadMkistioalconmiuaion.  That  the  Gfeek  church 
M>t  admit  It  is  «|aaliy  fidse,  and  it  does  admit  It  at  present* 
idthoQgh  the  Gtesks  ave  ratherover-acrupulous  m  not  easily  pat' 
tnitting  baptiORi  to  be  admimstered  by  a  lay  person*    (Sse  .Re- 
tUtiidM;  in  La  Perpawi^  de  <la  Fvff,  T&m.^.  l,^  %^\y%  &) 
It  tiM  ki  urgent  cases  univorsaHy  .flowed  in  every  part  «f  the 
tlhHstkm  cfna-di,  as  Brngham  states,  (Orqgwiai,  ^c^B.n.,A^M. 
sea. 9.  and  S. «i. 'ek.  4.  jeet.  1.)  iMou^ hemeti^Mw  two-^ar thaae 
exceptions.     Even  Calvin,  notwithstanding  his  not  thiokiiig^it.ne- 
^eessBiy,  aciMirding  to 'his  mem  ideas  of  the  natuie'^f  baptism^  ao- 
teowlel^es  liiaC  fiwan  the  very  oommcnoeinent  of  ihe  Ghuifih  it 
was  usual  for  lay  persons  to  baptize,  when  thece  was  danger  of 
tieath,  in  case  a'daigyacnm  wws  not  at  hand;  **  dfted  mdem^nmbis 
sSMac^MVuXis)  ^ukoque  ab  ipso^e  £ecle»me  exordio  nm  i«0(p* 
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ium/ui,  td  in  piricido  martU  tafd  fcy^jwrrn^, si m^itier in  t0ih 
f»rf  »<m  adesseir  &G.  (Jiiilt^.  L.  4.  cap,  15»  $•  ^.)  So  muck 
ix  Dr.  Lalwich's  thediogicgl  erudition  Wto  lay  b^itiam.  Another 
ftlae  asswtkm  (tA.)  ia,  that  firom  md  lett»  <^  it  13  evident,  tb«t 
the  IrM  believed  the  reception  of  the  Euchanit  InuaediAtely  after 
Ixqstiin  tMofeaubXy  neceMaiy  to  salvatioD*'*  Is  it  possible  thai 
«  niMi  can  be  so  bftntfteed  as  to  advance  such  a  position?  DoiQ* 
naldhad  Bserely  inquired  of  Lanfranc,  whether  a  similar  opinio«» 
alhiding to mfants,  was  h^«iy  wherein  England  or  imt(ieooii* 
dii^eiit*  Surely  itdoes  not  thencefollow,  that  it  was  held  by  t^ 
Irish  ohurdi.  Lanfinmc'a  answer  is  very  mild  and  polite*  withpiit 
the  least  ioiriiiuation  that  Domnald  or  the  Indidiuich  erred  on  thai 
peinu  Lcdwidi  adds,  that  said  opraictt  was  that  <<  of  the  prinK* 
tire  chiiicby  though  not  of  tibe  Roman  in  Lanfirape's  age."  Th^ 
Doctor,  viio  knows  as  Kttle  of  theology  a3  0  Saqooeide^  st^pe  at 
fiodiing,  pvovided  he  can  abuas  the  Eoman  ohurch.  /He  rsl^ 
the  reader  to  Binghaniy  B*xiu  ch»  I.  Now  Bingham^ was  tpo 
ietfned  to  say  any  such  thhig.  What  he  states,  aod  indeed  truly, 
Ss^.  tea*  9.)  that  the  well  known  practice  of  giving  the  Euchariit 
to  in&nts  after  baptism  was  eontiniied  io  the  Church  for  sei^enU 
ages.  But  he  has  not  even  a  hintindicatitig,  that  this  practice  wea 
ftllpw«d,  because  the  church  **  belieired  it  indispensably  necessary 
to  salvation.*'  It  ia  thus  that,  aa  I  am  assuna  wboevor  wfll  have 
tlie  patience  to  read  Ledwjch's  liook,  he  is  constantly  imposiac 
on  ^pnbUc,  whensoever  the  Bonum  cfaiveh  falls  in  l^wfiy.    '\ 

%.  XIII.  For  the  ptirpose  of  putting  a  stop  tp 
these  abases  (102)  or  what  be  thought  were  such^ 
Lanfemc  advises  Terdelrac  to  summon  an  assembly 
df  biriiopa  and  rdigious  mWf  ai  which  he  and 
his  nobies  would  attend,  th^t  they  m^ht  co- 
opeivte  in  exttrmiiiating  said  bad  piactices  and  aU 
otkero,  Chat  mi^^t  be  in  opposition  to  Uie  sacred 
lavfs  of  the  Chuidu  Here  we  may  observe  that 
Lanfhmc  does  not  d^ak  in  a  tone  of  luithonty, 
nor  daA  be  issue  any  orders  to  the  Iri$h  bishops  or 
ctei|Qr  to  assemble  or  to  act  on  this  occasion^  as  he 
certnnly  woidd  have  done  had  he  conoeived  him^ 
self  invested  with  any  jurisdiction  over  them.     In 
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hit  letter  to  Gotbrie  he  exhorts  him  to  exert  him- 
self in  procoring  the  correction  of  the  filthy  prac- 
tices relative  to  the  dismissal'  and  chao^ng  of 
wives  ;  and,  after  praising  Patrick,  advises  Gothric 
to  listen  to  him  with  attention  and  to  obey  his 
instructions.  Patrick  hdd  the  see  of  DuUin  A>r 
about  ten  jesxs  until,  having  been  sent  en  swie 
business  by  Turlc^h  or  Terdalvac,  then  sole  master, 
of  Dublin,  to  Lrafranc,  he  was,  on  his  wav  over, 
shipwrecked  and  drowned  on  the  10th  of  Octpfaert 
A.  D.  1084..  (103)  In  the  following .  year  he  was 
succeeded  by  Donat  or  Donc^  O'Haingly,  who» 
having  made  his  studies  in  \m  own  cousAiy,  hiui 
gone  over  to  England  and  became,  a  monk  in 
Lanfranc's  monastery  -at  Canterbury.  He  must 
have  returned  to  Irdand  before  his  promotion, 
as  appears  from  his  having  been  elected  by  Turlogh ' 
and  the  .clergy  and  people  of.  Dublin,  with  the 
approbation  of  some  Irish  bishops,  to  whom  ac- 
'Cordingly  he  -must  have  been  well  known..  This 
is  still  more  clear  from  the  letter  written  on  this 
occasion  by  Turlogh  and  the  clergy  of  Dublin  to 
Lanfranc,  in  which,  among  other  things,  Turlogh 
states  that,  whereas  Patrick  did  not  arrive  to  give 
him  an  account  of  how  he  had  followed  Lonfranc's 
fatherly  instructions  (with  regard  to  remedying  the 
^buses,)  Donat  will  be  dble  to  giire .  him  the 
necessary  information.  (104)  He  was  consecrated 
in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  by  Lanfr^mc,  (105) 
to  whom  he  made  his  profession  of. obedience  in 
the  following  terms  j  **  I  Donatus,  prelate  of  the 
church  of  Dublin,  which  is  situated  in  Ireland> 
promise  canonical  obedience  to  thee,  O  Lanfrane 
archbishop  of  the  holy  church  of  Canterbury,  .and 
to  thy  successors.''  (106)  Lanfranc  was  much  at- 
tached to  this  prelate,  and  gave  him,  on  his  re- 
turning to  Dublin,  some  books  and  church  on^a^* 
ments  as  presents  for  the   church  of  th^  Holy 
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Trinity.  Donat  lived  until  1095,  in  which  he  died 
of  the  gneat  plague  of  that  year  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, with  the  reputation  of  a  good  and  learned 
bishop,  (107) 

(10£)  Hanis  in  bis  translation  of  the  letter  to  Terdelvac  (see 
above  Not.  87)  has  added  another  complaint  of  Lanfranc,  vix. 
that  in  several  cities  and  towns  there  was  more  than  one  bishop 
ordained.  He  took  this  from  Baronius's  edition,  in  which  are 
these  words ;  Qjiiod  in  villis  vd  civitatibus  plures  ordinatdur  ; 
whence  also  they  have  been  taken  by  Dachery  in  his  edition  of 
said  letter. 

(103)  Ware  and  Harris,  BUhops  of  Dublin^  at  Patrich  The 
4  Masters  {ap.  A  A.  SS,  p.  200.)  have;  ^*  A.  1084.  Gildaor 
GiUa-Patrick,  bishop  of  Did>lin,  was  drowned." 

(104)  Harris  has  this  letter  (Bishops  at  Donat  O'HaingUjf) 
taken,  he  says,  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

(105)  Usher  {Discone,  Sfc,  Chap,  viii.)  quotes  the  following 
passage  fix)m  the  Annals  of  Dublin :  **  Anno  Dom.  1085.  Lan« 
fiancus  archiepiscopus  Cantuar.  ad  regimen  Dublinensis  ecdesiae 
sacravit  Donatum  monasterii  sui  monachum  in  sede  metropoli 
Cantuar,  petentibus  atque  eligentibus  eum  Terddvaco  Hibemiae 
rege,  et  episcopis  Hibemiae  regioniSi  atque  dero  et  populo  prae- 
fatae  dvitatis.** 

(106)  The  original  words  are ;  **  Ego  Donatus,  Dublinenus 
ecdesiae  antistes,  quae  in  Hibemia  sita  est,  canonicam  obedien- 
tiam  tibi  promitto  et  successoribus  tuis,  o  Lanftance,  sanctae 
Dorobemensis  ecdenae  archiepiscope."  In  this  profession  there 
is  nothing  about  Dublin  being  styled  the  metropolis  of  Ireland. 
It  is  probable,^  that  Turlogfa  put  a  stop  to  the  assumption  of  that 
tide.  Nor  does  it  occur  m  any  of  the  subsequent  professions. 
(Compare  with  Not.  68.)  We  may  also  observe,  how  much 
more  simple  this  profession  is  than  that  of  Patrick.,  XSee  above 

f.7-) 
007)  See  Ware  and  Harris  at    Donai    O'Haingly.     That 

terrible  plague   is   mentioned  in   the  .Annals    of  Innis&llen, 

A.  1095. 

§ .  xiT.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Pope  Gregory 

1 1 « 
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VIL  to  th6  king  Terdelvac,  and  to  the  archbishops, 
bishops^  abbots,  ndbles,  and  to  all  Chrii^ians  inha- 
biting Ireland.  It  is  dated  from  Sutri  on  the  S4th 
of  February,  without  any  year  being  marked.  ( 108) 
This  letter  is  much  in  the  style  of  several  others, 
which  he  wrote  to  various  kin^,  princes,  &c.  for 
the  purpose  of  claiming  not  only  a  spiritual  but 
likewise  a  temporal  and  political  superiority  over  all 
the  kingdoms  and  mincipaKties  or  Europe.  (109) 
Having  insinuated  his  daim  over  Ireland,  he  con- 
cludes with  giving  directions  to  Terdelvac,  &c.  to 
refer  to  him  whatever  afl^rs,  the  settling  of  which 
may  require  his  assistance.  (HO)  How  Terdelvac, 
or  Turlogh,  and  the  people  of  Ireland  acted  in  con- 
sequence of  this  letter  we  are  not  informed ;  but  this 
inueh  is  certain,  that  Turlogh  remained  tiie  inde- 
pendent king  of  Ireland  until  1086,  when  he  died 
in  a  truly  Christian-like  manner  at  Ceanchora»  one 
of  his  chief  residenees,  near  Killaloe,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age,  and  2@d  of  his  reign  reckoning  from 
1064^  in  which  he  became  king  of  Munster.  (Ill) 
He  was  buried  at  Killaloe,  and  succeeded  by  his  son 
Muriardach,  alias  Murehardach,  or  Murtogh,  not 
ais  king  of  all  Ireland  but  as  king  of  Munster,  (112) 
his  hei^ditary  province.  Yet  Murtogh,  after  much 
fighting  against  various  enemies,  and,  among  others, 
a^nst  his  own  brother,  Dermod  O'Brian,  enlarged 
his  territories,  so  that  I  find  him  called  .king  also  oC 
OMinailght  in  109S ;  (1 18)  and  in  1094  he  became 
master  of  Dublin  and  banished  the  Danish  kii^ 
Godfrey,  who  died  in  the  following  year>  (114)  He 
then  assumed  the  title  of  king  qflrelanelf  as  did  at 
the  game  time  also  DomnaldMae-LoghlinyanO^Neiil, 
the  powerful  sovereign  of  the  northern  half,  while 
Murtogh  was  considered  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
southern.  (115)  There  were,  however,  some  al- 
terations as  to  the  extent  of  territories,  accordmg  as 
either  of  these  princes  had  the  upper  hand,  or  9s 
some  other  princes  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  in- 
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dkpeHdence*  At  length  Murtogh  was  dethroned  m 
11 16,  and  his  brother  Dermod  placed  over  Munsier 
in  his  stead*  He  theu  took  holy  orders,  and  died 
at  Usmore  a  great  penitent  on  the  festival  df  St. 
Pulcherius,  13th  March,  A.  D,  1119;  being  tor* 
rived  by  Domnald  Mac-Lo<ihKia,  who  died  in  the 
monastery  of  Derry  in  IlSh  (116)  Murtogh  Was 
buried,  according  to  his  wish,  in  the^  ehtirch  of  KiU 
laloe,  to  which  he  had  been  a  benefactor.  (117) 
This  sumniAry  of  the  hi^ory  of  these  princes,  which 
is  here  given  by  anticipation,  will  enable  us  better 
to  understand  certain  transactions,  particularly  d( 
Murtogh,  connected  with  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  of 
which  hereafter. 

(106)  Usher,  wha  published  this  letter  in  the  SyUogCy  (No^ 
29.)  having  found  it  annexed  to  the  Collection  of  Isidorus  Mer- 
Cfltor,  affixed  it  by  conjecture  to  A*  D.  1065,  the  last  year  of 
Gr^ory's  Itfe.  But  it  must  have  been  Tv^rltten  before  that  year, 
hi  whidi  Gregory  was  at  Salerno,  at  least  on  the  24th  of  Fe« 
bruary.    Accordingly,  beii^  dated  at  Sutri,  it  was  written  prior 

to  1065. 

(109)  A  summary  of  these  letters  and  pretensions  may  be  seen 
in  Reury  (Hiri.  Sfc.  L,  6S.  §.  11.)  who  seems  to  have  been  unac-* 
quainted  with  that  to  Terdelvac  or  Turlogh,  as  otherwise  he  would 
surely  have  made  mention  of  it. 

(110)^*'  Si  qua  v^^o  negotia  penes  vos  cmerserittt,  qUae  nostro 
digna  videantur  adxilio,  incunctanter  ad  nos  dirigere  studete . 
et  quod  juste  postulaveritis,  Deo  auxiliante  in^trabitis,"  He 
had  said  before  ;  *^  Hujus  (Domini  Jesu)  auctoritas  sancfimi 
Eoclesiam  hi  solida  petra  fundavit,  et  beat6  Petro,  a  pdira  veiie- 
rabile  nomen  habenti,  ejus  jura  commisit,  quam  edam  super 
omnia  mundi  regna  constitoit ;  cui  principatuSf  et  patesiates^  et 
fiiicquid  in  seculo  sublime  videtur  eue,  subfedt,  illo  l6aiae  coaU 
pleto  oraculo;  Venienty  inquit,  ad  te  qui  detrahehant  tibiy  et  ad^* 
tabunt  vestigia  pedum  tuorum,  Beato  igitur  Petro  ejusque  vica- 
rns,  inter  quos  diip^satio^  divina  nostram  quoque  sortem  annu- 
lAerari  disposuit,   Orbis  uftiversus  obedientem  similiter  et  f6v6- 
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rentiam  debet,  quam  mente  devota  sanctae  Romanae  Ecdesiaa 
cxhibere  reminwciini,"  &c. 

(111)  Annals  of  Innisfidlen  at  s4.  1086.  O'Flaherty,  Ogt/g. 
Part  III.  cap,  94.  Warei  Antiq.  cap.  4.  He  was  mistaken  in 
placing  Ceanchora  in  the  now  King's  county.  It  was  in  the  now 
county  of  Clare,  and  contained  a  palace  of  the  andent  princes  of 
Thomond,  of  whose  line  was  Turlogh,  and  is  now  called  Cancora^ 
(See  Seward  at  Cancora^) 

(112)  Said  Annals,  ib.  (113)  lb.  ad  A.  1092. 

(114)  Ib.  ad  A.  1094  and  1095.  This  Godfi^y  was  the  one, 
whom  Ware  {Antiq.  cap,  24.  ad  A.  1095r)  calls  Godfrid  Me' 
rana^« 

(115)  O'Flaherty,  Partiii.  cap.  9^,  For  Domnakl's  having 
been  an  O'NeiU  see  Tr.  Th,  p.  448. 

(116)  Said  Annals  at  1116,  1119,  and  1121,  compared  with 
OTIaherty,  he  cU* 

(117)  Ware,  Antiq.  cap.  29.  and  Harris,  Bishops  of  KUbdoe. 
The  Annals  of  Innisfallen  also  have  Murtogh's  interment  in  that 
town.  Harris  is  wrong  in  assi^ing  the  death  of  Murtagh  to  the 
8th  of  March ;  for  the  festival  of  St.  Pulchenus  marked  by  OTla- 
herty,  was  not  the  8th  but  the  ISth ;  and  both  he  and  Ware 
were  -mistaken  in  changing  the  year  1119,  asingned  for  it,  into 
112a 

§*  XV.  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  a  succession 
of  Irish  bishops  down  to  about  the  olose  of  the 
eleventh  century.  (118)  It  is  now  requisite  to  give 
some  account  of  other  distinguished  ecclesiastics  of 
that  period,  although  little  more  is  known  concerning 
the  greatest  part  of  them  than  their  names.  Yet 
even  tUs  much  will  show,  that  our  religious  and 
learned  establishments  were  still  kept  up ;  which  is 
indeed  the  chief  object  I  had  and  have  in  view  in 
entering  into  such  details.  The  first  person,  whom 
I  find  expressly  called  abbot  of  Hy  after  Flann- 
Abhra  who  died  in  1025,  (lip)* is  Mac-Baithen, 
who  was  killed  in  IO7O.  (120)  Next  aftei*  him  we 
meet  with  Dunchad,  son  of  Moenach,  who  died  in 
1099.  (121)     As  to  learned  clergymen  and  teachers 
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df  this  century,  besides  those  who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  it,  {122)  several  others  are  mentioned, 
such  as  Flann  Mainistreach,  that  is,  of  the  monas- 
tery, who  died  in  1056,  and  is  represented  as  the 
most  celebrated  writer  among  the  Irish  of  bis  time, 
both  as  an  antiquary  and  poet.  (123)  Of  Aidus 
O'Foirretb^  who  died  in  the.  aame  year,  we  have  seen 
already.  (124)  Mugron,  bishop  of  Cork,"  who  ^as 
murdered  in  1057,  had  been  also  a  scholastic  or 
professor.  {125)  Kieran,  lecturei*  of  Kelis,  a  man 
famous  for  learning  and  wisdom^  died  in  1061  ; 
(126)  and  in  1063  Mac-Donngal  scholastic  of 
Kildare,  and  Eochad  of  Connor.  (127)  Colman 
O'Criochain,  professor  of  theology  at  Arma^,  died 
in  1065;  and  in  107 1  Christian  O'Clothocain  like- 
wise professor  there,  and  styled  the  chief  doctor  of 
Ireland.  (128)  Concholmin,  scholastic  of  Gleann- 
ussen  died  in  108S ;  (129)  and  to  the  year  1085  is 
assigned  the  death  of  GormgaL  Laigeach,.a  very 
learned  and  pious  doctor,  who^  was  comorban  or 
rector  of  St*  Brigid^s  church  at  Armagh. .  ( I  SO) 
In  1086  died  on  the  16th  of  January  the  very  holy 
and  learned  Moeli(^SL(^  servant  (^  Jesus  J  O'Brolchan* 
(131)  He  was  a  native  of  Inishowen,  and  of  a  dis^ 
tinguished  family,  a  branch  of  the  Nialls.  He  was 
educated  in  the  monastery  of  Bothconms  in  that 
territory,  and  became  a  great  proficient  in  piety  and 
'  in  every  sort  of  lean^ing.  ( 1 32)  Owing,  to  the  loss 
of  documents,  his  transactions  during  life  are  involved 
in  obscurity ;  but  it  is  stated,  that  he  composed 
several  works,  many  fragments  of  which  are  still 
extant,  and  that  he.  transcribed  many  others.  (133) 
In  1088  died  the  celebrated  annalist  Tigernach 
0*Braoin,  a  native  of  the  territory  of  the  Siol- 
Muireadaigh,  (134)  or  Murrays.  He  was  abbot  of 
Clonmacnois  and  also  of  Killcomah,  or  probably 
rather  Roscommon,, (135)  and  is  most  highly  and 
deservedly  praised  as  a  man  of  very  extensive  know- 
ledge  and  an  excellent  teacher.     He  brought  down 
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the  anndi  of  Ireland  to  the  very  year  of  his  death, 
and  haTing  died  at  Clonmacnois  was  buried  there  with 
flreat  solemnity.  ( 196)  Among  other  scholastics  or 
fectorers  of  these  times  let  it  suffice  to  add  Ingnadan 
el  Clonard,  who  died  in  1090,  O'Kennedy  of 
Dorrow  (King's  county),  who  died  in  109^,  and 
Aidan  of  Roscommon,  whose  death  is  marked  at 
1097.  (137) 

(IIS)  Above  $.5.  seqq.  (H^)  See  Chap,  xxiii.  §f  6. 

(120)  Tr.  Th.  p.  501.  and  Annals  ^  Ukter  ap.  Johnstane 
^d  A*  1070.    Smith   (Append,  to  Ltfe  if  St^  Col)  pkioes  at 
lOM  ffaedeathof  one  Jftobhertadi  Mac-Donnell,  whom  he  oaUs 
Coath  (oDmoiiMm)  of  CohimfokflL    Whoen^er  he  i^nsi  it  dees  net 
ftBow  finmulnfl  being  so  st^^ed,  that  he  was  abbot  of  Hy.    la 
Kke  mstiner  Smith  has  at  1009  another  emrb  of  CohmkiUy  Mfu> 
tan  Mac-Cinea^  between  MacBnJgid  Hua-Rinied  and  Ebsm- 
Abfara.    1  find  this  Martan  also  in  Jolnistone's  Extracts  from 
die  ULftO'  AimaU  (at  A.  1009)  or,  as  he  caHs  him,  Matean  Mac- 
Cinaeh  converb  of  lona.    If  said  passage  be  carrect,  it  would 
appeal*^  that  he  had  been  iibbot  of  Hy.    But  Origan  has  him 
not  in  Ml  iist  of  those  idbbots  fiem  the  4  Mastery  and,  as  I  have 
oi>served  elsewhere,  it  seems  we  ought  not  to  admit  as  abbofs  of 
Hy  any  oth^s  than  those  who  are  exapenAy  cslkd  $uch.    1  am 
oonvinced,  that  this  Marcan  Mac  Cineadh,  t.  e.  im  of  Ken* 
nedy,  was  iu>  other  than  the  Marcan,  whom  the  Andals  of  In* 
nifi&llen  mention  as  supreme  head  of  the  dergy  of  Munster,  and 
wliose  death  they  ass^  to  A.  1010,  (fee  above  Not*  43.)  the 
lame  year  as  the  1009  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  in  which  the 
death  of  Marcan  was  marked,  without,  -  in  aD  probabiK^,  any 
Mention  of  the  place,  to  which  he  belonged,    to  supply  this 
4efi9ien(7,   some  amanuensis  or  semicritio  added  at  hitf  name 
eomorbon  of  lona  or  of  Cdumbkill,   because  the  succesMrs  of 
tfiat  saint  either  at  Ipna  or  elsewhere  are  usuAUy  taken  notke  of 
in  said  annals.    Thus  Marcan  son  of  Kennedy,  and  apparently 
a  brother  of  Brian  Boroiit^e,  was   remored  from  Munster  to 
lona  or  Hy ;  and  ^both  Johnstone  and  Stoith  hanre  been  led 
astray*     In  a  simiku'  manner  iiom  the  additions  of  sehtXamB, 
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te«  Iriindiecli'  of  cnon  have  ontpl  into  ou^*6MoilMlfed  kii* 

tiay. 
(ISl)  Tr.Tk.ii.  (1^)  See  CA«f.nui.$.15* 

(1SS>  Imuds  of  Innnfidlen  at  A.  105B.    Soneof  hkumfe wt 

)Wt  extant;  see  HarriB  (Writers  at  JlMiMim;)  and  IXO'Coiior* 

fJUr.  Hib.  Scripiar.  Ep.  Hune.  }^  Id. ) 

(124)  Above,  ^  4. 

(125)  See  Tr.  TLp.  698.  and  above  j.  &. 

(126)  i&p.  508.  (12?)  lb.  |).«90an4«82. 
(128)  76.  p.  99S.  (129)  I».|k682. 

(ISO)  lb.  p.  299. 

(191)  He  it  leckoned  among  the  Saints  in  some  iiirii  calen- 
lte%  and  aooordin^y  Golgan  treats  of  bin  at  16  Jaauaiy. 
.  (132)  He  is  greab^r  pimed  in  die  Insh  amiab,.  anon^ 
tbtm  of  InniB&U^  which  hite  at  A.  1066;  << Maoiiosa O'BfOl^ 
lodiain,  the  most  veneraUe  aid  nutt  m  all  bdaai,  and  the  mosk 
letanifid  in  his  time  in  vrisdom  and  aeienoi>  died  in  Ssi^tgm:^  of 
God." 

(183)  ColgiBi  sagrsy  that  he  had  some  fiagloadts  of  Modiosa's 
irark%  and  that  he  knew  idiere  aef«ral  others  wew  ia  Iidaad* 
He  adds  that  several  books  in  bis  faaad  writings  whidi  had  be- 
kinged  to  the  DMRusteiy  af  BotiioanaiBy  were  still  hi  tint  neigb» 
boiorhoodi  (See  abo  Ha(ris>  WriUn  iXBroloan.) 

(1S4)  The  4t  Masters  {ap.  AA.  SS.  p.  206^>GSfi  him  OBraoin^ 
and  hence  Colgan  {ib.p.  106.)  mokes  bimof  the  same  finnily  with 
St.  Dundnd  O'firaoin,  of  whom  we  hanre  treated  CHap^maau  §. 
15.  In  the  Annais  of  InniifiiBen  at  A  1066>  m  whidk  2  6nd  Uitt 
c^ed  ffBrain,  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  SioUMiiiNSldtaa^, 
i  «.  of  the  sept  so  called,  whose  territoiy  was  an  ^urtem  part  of 
Cottnaught,  dbiefly»  it  seems  m,  the  now  county  c€  Ros6omiaan«  as 
appears  from  said  Amials  at  A.  1095.  (See  ahM>  Seward  at  8M^ 
Mmridk.)  Thiscouiatfy  wasnear  that,  in  whidiSt*Dimdiadhad 
beenbMn. 

(18«)  Beth  the  Annals  just  ^pioted  make  Hgeimadi  ooasoiban 
orsiiece«M>rof8t.KieranaadSt.  Coman.  As  suecessor  of  Co^ 
man,  Co%an  {AA.  8S.  p.  906.)  caOs  him  abbot  of  KSlcoman^ 
meaning,  perhaps  Kflcomin  in  the  Kii%*s  county,  (of  which  see 
Nu,  41.  to  Chap,  xv.)  or  KillcoedoSn  m  the  plam  of  GesiDe  (no^ 
barony  of  Geashill  in  slid  coun^)  whidi  is  said  (^rfri  p.  312.)  fa 
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hate  been  fimnded  by  a  St  Coeman  in  die^sixth  otBtoy.  'Uam^ 
( Writers  at  Tigemac)  instead  of  Killooman,  has  Roscommon ; 
which  seems  more  omrect,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  establish- 
ments of  fiaUeomin  and  Killooeman  condnued  ta  a  late  period. 

(1S6)  rikntiais  of  Innis&Uen,  ib. 

(137)  A  A.  55.  jp.  409.  and  2V.  Th.  Ind.Chron.  Ware  has 
among  the  Irish  writers  Moeliosa  O'Sair,  a  Munster  man,  who,  he 
says,  wrote  some  philosophieal.  ireatisesi  and  died,  according  to 
the  Ulster  anaals^  in  1098.  Whether  he  wece  an  .ecclesiastic  or 
not  I  cannot  discover. 

§«  %yi.  Infact»  Irelatid  still  retained  its  f  epiltation 
for  learning  md  good  scbook,  .so  that  it  was,  as  well 
as  in  former  times^  resorted  to  by  fore^  students. 
Of  this  we  have  a  remaricable  instanoe  in  the  case  oS 
Sttlgenus,  wfao^  wa»:  bishop  of  St.  ISavid' s  about  the 
year  1070.  In  hia  youth,  excited  by  a  love  of  study, 
he  set  out,  in  itnitation  of  his  ancestors  and  coun* 
trymen,  for  Ireland,  which  was  celebrated  to  a  won* 
derful  degree  for  learning.  But,  while  wishing  l» 
see  that  nation  so  famous  on  account  of  its  writings^ 
and  maaterd,  he  was  driven  back  by  a  storm  to  his 
country,  where  he  remained  for  five  years« '  Stilt 
determined  on  proceeding  to  Ireland,  he  went  thither 
and  spent  there  ten  or  thirteen  years  in  the  study  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  in  which  he  became  a  great  pro* 
ficient,  and  thereby  was  afterwards  of  great  service  to 
his  countrymen.  (138)  That  English  students  con* 
tinued  to  repair  to  Arm^h  may  be  collected  from 
the  account  given  of  a  great  confiagration  of  that 
city  in  1092,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  pai*t  of  the 
TrieiuSaaon,  or  the  division  inhabited  by  the  Saxons 
(English)  was  destroyed.  (139)  This  was  iin  acci* 
dentel  fire,  such  as  Irish  iMstory  gives  us  many  in- 
stances of  in  those  times,  both  of  towns  and  reli- 
gious houses,  owing  to  the  materials,  mostly  of 
wood,  chiefly  used  in  building,  as  still  practised 
in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Losses  of  this  kind 
were  easily  repaired,    and    were   of  no    materi«ii 
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injury  to  studious  pursuits,  vrhich  I  observe,  lest 
a  person,  looking  over  the  lists  ot  conflagrations  in 
those  days,  might  imagine  that  they  were  destruc- 
tive  of  religious  establishments,  or  generally  designed 
for  that  object.  (140)  Yet  we  meet  with  burnings 
and  devastations  of  ecclesiastical  places  designedly 
undertaken,  partly  by  the  Danes,  and  partly  by 
Irish  princes  or  chieftains.  Thus,  when  a  SitHc  of 
Dublin  was,  as  we  have  seen,  ravaging  Ardbraccan 
in  1031,  an  O'Ruairc  plundered  Ardfert,  but  was 
dreadfully  chastizejl  for  this  sacrilege  by  Donogh 
O' Brian  then  king  of  Lieth-mogha,  ( 141 )  Another 
O'Ruairc  and  an  O' Kelly,  both  Connaught  chief- 
tains, plundered  Clonmacnois  and  Clonfert  in  1065, 
but,  being  met  on  the  following  day  by  Hugh 
O'Conor,  were  defeated  by  him.  (14d)  Clon- 
macnois was  particularly  marked  out  as  an  object  of 
pillage  for  divers  parties  in  those  times,  (143)  whence 
we  may  infer,  that  it  was  then  rich.  Gleannussen 
'was  laid  waste  in  1041,  Clonard  in  1046,  and  Inis- 
clothra  (in  Loughree)in  1050.  (H4)  These  devas- 
tations Were'  committed  chiefly  by  the  Irish  them- 
selves; but  in  the  year  1081  the  Danes  or  Northmen 
alone,  apparently  those  of  Limerick  or  of  some  west- 
ern part  of  Ireland,  plundered  the  island  of  Arran- 
na-Naomh,  or  Arran  of  the  saints,  where  was  the 
ancient  and  celebrated  establishment  of  St.  Enda. 
In  1 089  a  party  of  Danes  totally  destroyed  the  mo- 
nastery of  Inisbofinde  in  Loughree.  (145)  These 
were  probably  part  of  the  army,  with  which  the  king 
Murtogh  O' Brian  attacked  and  plundered  in  said 
year  various  islands  of  Loughree,  such  as,  besides 
Inisbofinde,  Inisclothra  and  Inisaingen,  (or  the  island 
of  All-saints)  in  which  were  religious  houses,  toge- 
ther with  Cluainemhain,  where  there  was  at  least  a 
church.  (146)  Soon  after  Murtogh  and  the  people 
of  North  Munster  paid  very  dearly  for  these  depre- 
dations. (147)  In  the  same  year  Dermod  O'Brian, 
brother  of  Murtogh^  sailing  along  the  coast  landed 
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iMr  Qayne^  wMch  he  plundered,  and  carried  oflT 
some  relkjues  of  St.  Barr  ftom  a  chnreh  dtUed  Kill^ 
na^lemogh.  (148)  In  the  preceding  year  1088 
he  nad  joiMd  Domuald  Mac^Lochlin  and  Roderic 
iyCoaot,  king  of  Connaught^  in  their  dreadful  ex- 
pedition thfooghout  a  great  part  of  Munster^  m 
which  they  destroyed  Limerick,  and  attacked  Mun- 
gret,  Emly,  &c.  (149)  Yet,  notwithstanding  such 
a&d  some  other  simikir  dcYastations^  the  ecclesiasti^sll 
and  literary  institotions  continued,  with  y€ry  few 
exeeptions^  to  exist ;  and  we  find  the  habitual  zeal 
for  acquiring  knowledge  still  prevalent  in  Ireland. 

(188)  An  acoount  of  SttlgeniKhwas  drawn  Upin  verse  by  h»  son 
J^hm.  AinoBg  fomelines^  quoted  by  Udicr,  CPraef.  ad  Ep.  Hik^ 
S^.)  the  mknriag  aie  quite  i^posite  to  our  presait  subject;. 

**  Exemplo  patruin>  commotus  amore  legendf, 
Ivh  ad  Hibemos  sophia  mirabile  claros* 
Sed  cumiam  cimba  voluisset  adire  rev6ctu8 
Famosam  gentem  scripturis  af^e  magistrisy. 
Appulit  ad  patriam^  ventonim  flatibus  actus. 
Nomine  quam  notoperhibent  Albania  longe. 
Ac  remoratas  ibi  certe  turn  quinque  per  annos^ 
Indefessus  agit  votum,  &c. 
His  ita  digestis  Scotorunt  visitat  arva, 
Ac  max  scripturas  multo  raeditamine  8acra» 
L^gis  divinae  scrutatur  saepe  retractans. 
Ait  ibi  per  denes  tricens  jam  placidus  annos 
C<Migregat  immensam  pretioso  pondere  massam, 
Ptotinus  arguta  thesaurum  mente  recondens. 
Post  baec  ad  patriam  remeans  jam  dogmate  claru» 
Venit,  et  inventum  multis  jam  dividit  aurum/'  &c. 

We  msy  hei^  remark,  tliat  the  Irish  were  still  eall^  Scoiiy  as 
they  were  in  the  continent. 

(19$)  TV.  Th.pi  d99.  Colgan  observes^  (ib.p*  SOO.)  that  Ar- 
nu^  was  dirided  into  four  parts.  The  first  was  Rath'Ardmacha^ 
vt  the  fort,  castle,  &c.  The  tlnree  others  were  Trian^mor^  or^the 
great  Har^  part ;  Trian^Massan^  or  the  third  part  called  Massan  / 
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iomI  TrioH'Saxonf  the  third  part  fixr  the  Sixoiiii  by  irhoni»  in  all 
probability,  were  meant  the  English  students* 

(140)  The  reader  will  find  a  long  catalogue  of  such  oonflagra- 
tions  in  TV.  Th.  p.  63S.  seqq. 

(141)  Annals  of  Innis&llen  at  A.  lOSl. 

(142)  lb.  at  A.  1065. 

(143)  Colgan  states  (Tr.  Th.  p.  6SS.)  bom  the4Maslen, 
that  Clonmacnois  was  phindered  in  1044  twice,  in  lOSOtfaiee 
tim^  in  1060, 1065, 1080,  1081, 1092,  1095,  1098.  He  doea 
not  tell  us  by  whom.  From  the  Annals  of  InnisMen  I  find  that 
the  pillage  of  1092  was  by  a  Munster  fleet;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  one  of  1095  or  1094  was  by  the  people  of  Brawney^  the 
O'Bjuaircsy  and  the  Mac-Coghlans.    (See  Archdall  at  Qonimmcm 

(144)  Tr.  Th.  ib. 

,  (145)  AA.  S&  p.  423. 

(146)  See  the  annals  of  Innis&Uen  at  A.  1089.  Colgan  says, 
AAi  SS.p.  339.)  that  Cluainemhain  was  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
eommon,  and  that  it  had  a  church,  when  it  was  laid  waste  in 
1089.    Yet  there  had  been  a  monastery  there.    (Archdall  at 

V  Cluainemuin.J 

( 147)  Said  Annak,  ib. 

(148)  a.        (149)  Said  Annals  at  A.  1088. 
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